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The Last Frontier: Burroughs’s Early Work 


and International Tourism 


Eric Strand 


N V illiam S. Burroughs’s image as a subversive avant-garde writer, 


uncompromisingly contesting all forms of social control, has shown 
remarkable staying power. A half-century after the publication of Naked 
Lunch (1959), many critics would agree with Timothy S. Murphy that 
Burroughs’s literary career is based upon a resistance to “the totalitarian 
system of modern capitalism and its ideological tool, the state” (MWising 
4). It follows that Burroughs urges us to contest capitalist globalization, 
which the Schneiderman and Walsh anthology Retaking the Universe: 
William S. Burroughs in the Age of Globalization (2004) models as a post- 
Cold War order of domination. Burroughs, we are told, “might well be 
more important than ever before in alerting us to the realities of the new 
global order and teaching us how to resist it” (Russell 163), since his “op- 
positional art . . . challenge[s] the standardized consciousness imposed by 
multinational corporate enterprise” (McDaniel 134). David Banash, in his 
review of the volume, does suggest that 


55 


while Burroughs might be a bridge for media theorists to the 
global, the reader is left to wonder if this might not be a one- 
way street. One might well wish for a companion anthology of 
scholars with significant investments in the global geography and 
history that Burroughs inhabited as an expatriate in Morocco, 
Mexico, South America, and Europe. Does Burroughs speak to 
such scholars as a resistant, liberatory intellectual? 


Yet Brian T. Edwards, a scholar with a significant investment in Morocco, 
concurs with Retaking the Universes assumptions. Although Burroughs may 
have flirted with “American Orientalism” (181), he writes, Naked Lunch 
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Eric Strand 
ultimately “refuses the narrative coherence or the authorial stability that 
the pure American voice usually delivers... .The breakdown of smooth 
rendering of speech is connected with Burroughs’s antinational project 
and thus resists globalization, which relies on coherent difference and on 
the maintenance of nation-states” (181-82). 

This essay will take up Banash’s suggestion that Burroughs’s art may 
not be universally liberating, and read Naked Lunch and the “cut-up” 
trilogy (The Soft Machine, The Ticket That Exploded, and Nova Express) 
against global geography and history. I put Burroughs’s postmodern art 
in the context of international tourism, which in the late 1940s and the 
1950s was dominated by American money. Although he favored an off- 
the-beaten-track itinerary, Burroughs shared in the mobility and buying 
power of the postwar American middle class, and valorized destinations 
such as Mexico, where a “single man lives high . . . for $100 per month” 
(Letters 63); Ecuador, where supposedly “2 ex-soldiers” traveling with 
$2,000 “now own large banana plantation, hacienda, live like kings” 
(103); and Tangier, where one can “have a room in best district for 50¢ 
per day” (196). My purpose here is not simply to denounce Burroughs 
for “playing the imperialist Ugly American abroad, able to buy what and 
whoever he wants with his ‘Yankee dollar’” (Harris, Introduction xxviii). 
However, to borrow a term from Edward Said, I do want to emphasize 
that Burroughs’s writing was “worldly” (World 35), in that he had specific 
ideological commitments that were bound up with the touristic mar- 
ketplace. Burroughs valorized the libertarian freedom that he associated 
with the vanished frontier of the American West, and sought to recover 
this autonomy through a creative usage of leisure time outside America’s 
borders. Accordingly, his fragmented narratives are not only influenced 
by Tristan Tzara and the avant-garde of Paris, but by his status as a kind 
of subversive travel agent. Burroughs has gained respectability in the 
| American literary academy in large part through his work’s anticipation 
of various concepts in poststructuralist thought, and his emphasis on 
cultural intermixture can even be said to anticipate postcolonial notions 
of hybridity. But it is important that his work creatively engages with the 
global marketplace, portrayed as a space of creative freedom. Although 
Burroughs often subjects American business culture to withering satire, 
his own narratives are enabled by what one might call “touristic écriture.” 

This analysis is not meant to reject the positive assessments many 
scholars have made of Burroughs’s early work, and there is no question 
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that he deserves credit for resisting what Alan Nadel has called America’s 
“containment culture” in the 1950s. But critics’ largely unqualified en- 
dorsement of Burroughs tends to rely on a unitary model of domination, 
with government and the capitalist economy collapsed into a single form 
of social control. Although Timothy Brennan and others have argued 
persuasively that a strong national government may be the only way 
that an exploited populace in the South can resist the wealthy North, 
Burroughs’s 1950s and ‘60s fiction portrays governments and national 
liberation movements in the Third World as oppressive forces, arbitrarily 
limiting personal freedom. Burroughs’s vision of creative individualism is 
thus only liberating for certain people, as it was articulated in a specifically 
middle-class idiom, that of the libertarian frontier. His postwar remodel- 
ing of this frontier relegates important public issues, most importantly the 
contestation of social inequality, to the logic of the marketplace. Naked 


Lunch’s model of erotic freedom in the periphery of the world system, 
for example, involves the concept of a (frequently underage) sexual labor 
force. Meanwhile, The Soft Machines central chapter, “The Mayan Caper,” 
recodes the anti-imperial Guatemalan revolution as the tale of a heroic f 


individual's struggle against big government. 

Burroughsian ideology can therefore appear disempowering as well 
as liberating, especially if we move beyond the domestic concerns of 
Burroughs’ critics toward a global viewpoint. The final section of the 
essay draws on the work of scholars such as David Harvey and Thomas 
Frank to argue that while Burroughs may have resisted the bureaucracy 
of the corporate culture of “Fordism,” his early work actually heralds the 
global regime of “flexible accumulation” (Harvey 147), driven in large 
part by creative, boundary-crossing professionals who owe no allegiance 
to any larger social collectivity such as the nation-state. Observing that 
Burroughs makes an ideological accommodation with global capitalism 
does not, in itself, discredit him. When critics insist that his work func- 
tions as a ‘blueprint’ for identifying and resisting the immanent control 
mechanisms of global capital” (Schneiderman 2), the thrust of their social 
critique is misdirected, since global capitalism is not necessarily an evil, 
given its technological cornucopia and its encouragement of cultural 
syncretism. Rather, the ultimate problem with Burroughsian ideology is 
that it attacks bureaucracy in toto, overlooking the role that a state might 
play in ameliorating social inequality. The neoliberal hyperindividualism 
of Burroughs’s postmodern art assaults “country talk” and “party talk” 


(Job 7) without offering an alternative vision of shared values and political 
action, ! 
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Living “in proper style”: Burroughs 


and international tourism 


Numerous critics link Burroughs’s fiction to flight, which becomes the 
trope for a free subjectivity. For Robin Lydenberg, “the cut-up text sug- 
gests the possibility of flight, of continual evolution and change” (52), 
while Tony Tanner notes that Burroughs’s own term for his fragmented 
technique was “sky writing” (140). In her famous essay on Naked Lunch, 
Mary McCarthy suggests that Burroughsian flight may be more literal. 


Last summer at the International Writers’ Conference in Edin- 
burgh, I said I thought the national novel, like the nation-state, 
was dying and that a new kind of novel, based on statelessness, 
was beginning to be written. This novel had a high, aerial point 
of view and a plot of perpetual motion. Two experiences, that 
of exile and that of jet-propelled mass tourism, provided the 
subject matter for a new kind of story. There is no novel, yet, 
that I know of, about mass tourism, but somebody will certainly 
write it. (42) 


It is significant that McCarthy herself doesn’t make the connection be- 
tween Naked Lunch and what might be called tourist literature. Instead 
she refers to Burroughs’s life in Tangier as exile, which is in keeping 
with his link to an older modernist tradition of escaping the repression 
of middlebrow America for a less restricted, culturally richer life abroad. 
Likewise, when we depict Burroughs specifically as an individual who 
crossed borders, we are likely to call him an explorer or a traveler instead 
of a tourist. Paul Fussell offers useful distinctions among these three terms: 
“All three make journeys, but the explorer seeks the undiscovered, the 
traveler that which has been discovered by the mind working in history, 
the tourist that which has been discovered by entrepreneurship and pre- 
pared for him by the arts of mass publicity” (39). He adds that tourism’s 
emphasis on leisure and play contrasts with the work and physical hard- 
ship involved in travel,a word which derives from tripalium, a Latin word 
for an instrument of torture. 

In his explicit foray into the genre of travel writing, “In Search of 
Yage” (written in 1953 and comprising most of 1963's The Yage Letters, 
published with Allen Ginsberg), Burroughs casts himself not merely as a 
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traveler who endures insects and sickness, but as a New World explorer, 
searching the South American jungle for a little-known hallucinogen. 
However, Burroughs did eventually find his yage, and it is worth look- 
ing closely at the vision that not only concludes his account, but also 
serves as the centerpiece to Naked Lunch in a chapter entitled simply 
“The Market”? For Ginsberg, the yage experience revealed that “we 
are all one Great Being” (Burroughs and Ginsberg 101), leading him to 
assault “A Materialistic consciousness [which] is attempting to preserve 
itself from Dissolution by restriction & persecution of Experience of the 
Transcendental” (105). Burroughs, by contrast, emphasizes precisely the 
material, as a vision of “incredible journeys through deserts and jungles 
and mountains” ends not in mystical transcendence but rather in the 
“Composite City where all human potentials are spread out in a vast 
silent market” (50); “crowded cafe[s]” and “unthinkable trades” surround 
the traveler who gets “blackout drunk” (52). Not quite fitting Fussell’s 
model of travel writing, then,“In Search of Yage” traces a route from the 
exploration of the unknown to the plenum of tourism, where all forms 
of experience are available through the marketplace. 

I suggest the vision of an unfettered free market that concludes Bur- 
roughs’s narrative represented precisely what he sought in his journey 
beyond the United States’s borders. Critics generally discuss Burroughs’s 
travel in romantic terms, emphasizing his role as a persecuted addict of 
opium and its derivatives, and more recently, as a pioneering explorer 
of queer desire. But they have minimized his scathing critique of a wel- 
fare state that placed limitations on the total freedom to buy and sell. In 
various letters to Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac in the late 1940s and early 
‘50s, Burroughs emphasized that the United States was not merely over- 
restrictive and conformist, but “a Socialistic police state similar to England, 
and not too different from Russia” (Letters 57). He finishes off this 1949 
letter to Ginsberg by declaring “Believe me socialism and communism 
are synonymous, and both unmitigated evil, and the Welfare State is a 
Trojan Horse” (58). In 1950 he asked Kerouac, “What ever happened to 
our glorious Frontier heritage of minding ones [sic] own business? The 
Frontiersman has shrunk to a wretched, interfering Liberal bureaucrat” 
(61). Burroughs then goes on to attack Ginsberg, stressing their friend’s 
absorption into a “snivelling, mealy-mouthed tyranny of bureaucrats, so- 
cial workers, psychiatrists and Union officials.” Kerouac did justice to this 
ideological disposition in his memorable portrait of Burroughs as “Old 
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Bull Lee” in On the Road, which stresses Lee’s nostalgia for the vanished 


American frontier: 


Bull had a sentimental streak about the old days in America, 
especially 1910, when you could get morphine in a drugstore 
without prescription and Chinese smoked opium in their eve- 
ning windows and the country was wild and brawling and free, 
with abundance and any kind of freedom for everyone. His chief 
hate was Washington bureaucracy; second to that, liberals; then 


cops. (144) 


Lee/Burroughs thus endorses Frederick Jackson Turner’s vision of the 
frontier, which valorizes “dominant individualism” and “that buoyancy 
and exuberance which comes with freedom,” traits which produce an 
“antipathy to control, and particularly to any direct control” (37).° 
Recently Rob Johnson has elucidated Burroughs’s commitment to 
frontier libertarianism, involving a brief life as a conventional farmer in 
South Texas (a project which accompanied his more well-known East 
Texas farm, which grew marijuana and opium and served as an entertain- 
ment venue for other Beats). “Burroughs saw the farmer as the embodi- 
ment of American free enterprise and rugged individualism,” Johnson 
writes (61); “although [his] views on the ‘control machine’ would later 
brand him as a member of the counterculture, it is important to know 
that Burroughs’s views on farming were mainstream Republican ones” 
(78). Burroughs’s sale of his farms, however, did not involve leaving his 
frontier ideology behind, but rather globalizing this ideology through 
international travel.* If, as Fussell suggests, “the tourist is best defined as 
a fantasist equipped temporarily with unaccustomed power,’ (42) then 
the global power of the dollar enabled Burroughs to imagine an endless 
marketplace, unrestricted by state control or corporate homogenization. 
While he was not at the the time a conventional tourist—in contempo- 
rary terms, Burroughs’s wallet-conscious itinerary is more akin to that of 
a Lonely Planet guidebook—he nevertheless shared in the buying power 
of the American middle class. The grandson of the famous inventor of 
the adding machine, he never inherited a fortune, but his parents gave 
him a monthly allowance of $200. A “tidy sum in those days” (65), ac- 
cording to biographer Ted Morgan, the money went even farther in less- 
developed countries. As Burroughs wrote to Kerouac in 1949, “I am so 
disgusted with conditions I may leave the U.S.A. altogether, and remove 
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myself and family to S. America or Africa. Some place where a man can 
get something for his money, and live in proper style” (Letters 27). Ac- 
cordingly, Burroughs relocated the frontier from the American West to 
the Third World. A 1951 letter to Ginsberg begins by attacking stifling 
corporate bureaucracy, claiming that because a company “is depersonal- 
ized and guided by no other principle than profit,” it “thereby surrenders 
all claim to ethical consideration”: ““A company takes great pains not to be 
an individual. A company never trusts anybody with anything. Therefore 
a company is fair game, and personally I would not hesitate to defraud 
a company if I could” (79). But here Burroughs attacks organizational 
conformity and not capitalism per se, as he goes on to argue that Latin i 
America can allow one to recover entrepreneurial autonomy, exhorting i 


Ginsberg to become a tycoon in Mexico: 


get rich and live in a style that the U.S. has not seen since 1914, 

“Go South of the Rio Grande, young man.” Almost any business 
is good down here, since markets are unlimited. This country H 
down here (I mean the whole of Mexico and points south) is i 
about where the U.S. was in 1880 or so. I know of any number 
of business deals here in Mexico D. E that would make any man 
rich who applied himself over a period of say 10 years. Person- 
ally I have decided on farming and ranching .. . you live like a 

king on a ranch while you are making the $. Hunting and fish- 


One thing I am sure of. If you want to give yourself a chance to ' 
i 
i 


ing, and a hacienda full of servants for about nothing a year in 
expenses. (78) 


To be sure, Burroughs never followed through on this entrepreneurial 
scheme, which blends the frontier ideal of independent land ownership 
with a neocolonial fantasy in which he commands the labor of faceless 
darker-skinned minions. In biographical terms, his autonomy was based 
not on the strenuous effort of business ownership but rather on the cre- 
ative usage of leisure time. As he told Kerouac, Mexico was “very cheap. A 
single man could live good for $2 per day in Mexico City liquor included. 
$1 per day anywhere else in Mexico. Fabulous whore houses and restau- 
rants. A large foreign colony. Cock fights, bull-fights, every conceivable 
diversion” (53). In fact Mexico made him regret his heroin addiction, as 
it kept him indoors when outdoors there was limitless freedom: “There 
is More to miss in Mexico than in the States because here no limits are 
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imposed on experience” (71, my emphasis). In letters to Ginsberg, he warned 
his friend away from vacation destinations which would place limitations 


on such experience: 


Like I say, do not feel like a trek across Europe at great personal 
expense to Vienna. Nor particularly cheap, very crowded in the 
Summer and boys very much an unknown quantity. DON’T 
GO TO ISTANBUL. I have it from those who been there, no- 
where. Expensive, much police surveillance—they don’t like any 
foreigners, you need a permit for everything. (363-64). 


In contrast, Burroughs idealized the comparative absence of social control 
in Mexico, where “a man can walk the streets without being molested 
by some insolent cop swollen with the unwarranted authority bestowed 
upon him by our stupid and hysterical law-making bodies. Here a cop is 
on the level of a street-car conductor. He knows his place and stays there” 
(57). But Burroughs’s utopia turned out to be Tangier, a “hub of unregu- 
lated free enterprise” that became a “capital of permissiveness” after World 
War II (Morgan 237). In Queer (written in 1952 but not published until 
1985), the narrator describes Mexico City as a “terminal of space-time 
travel, a waiting room where you grab a quick drink while you wait for 
your train. That is why I can stand to be in Mexico City or New York. 
You are not stuck there; by the fact of being there at all, you are travel- 
ling” (131-32). From this perspective, Tangier was the ultimate space-time 
terminal, a space of radical freedom where one moved “outside any social 
context” (262), as Morgan explains: “Tangier was as much an imaginative 
construct as a geographical location ...a place where everyone could act 
out his most extreme fantasies” (253). 

Global travel thus allowed Burroughs the stateless “perpetual motion” 
McCarthy described, making international tourism and the power of the 
dollar important contexts in which to consider his work. Initially Bur- 
roughs represented tourism in strictly mimetic fashion, as Junkie (1953) 
depicts a man’s search for commodities (specifically morphine and its de- 
rivatives) not readily available in the United States. But, as I have argued, 
“In Search of Yage” offers a more complex travel narrative, tracing an arc 
from the exploration of the New World to the pleasures of an unregulated 
market. In a literary sense, Burroughs became Burroughs when he pushed 
beyond merely representing tourism and based a new kind of cultural 
production on global mobility itself. 
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International travel and artistic form: 


Burroughs’s “touristic écriture” 

Burroughs has gained respectability in the American literary academy 
largely through his work’s anticipation of various forms of French criti- 
cal theory. Lydenberg’s Word Cultures (1987) directly equated Burroughs 
with forms of écriture that she associated with Derrida and Barthes. A 
decade later, Murphy’s Wising Up the Marks considered Burroughs pri- 
marily in relation to Deleuze and Guattari, while more recently Harris 
has dubbed him “the Lacanian Real of American literature” (William 
19).To be sure, these scholars have different emphases. Murphy critiques 
Lydenberg, for example, arguing that “if we are going to get Burroughs’s 
books off the shelf and back onto the streets,” we must contest formalist 
approaches, since Lydenberg’s deconstructionism “enclose[s] antagonism 


within capitalist production and its handmaiden, abstract representation 

or textuality” (73). However, Murphy’s views often parallel Lydenberg’s, as i 
bs ; ner Sabo: i 

both critics tend to see liberatory potential in certain avant-garde artistic iI 


concepts, especially the notion that Burroughs explodes conventional no- 
tions of authorship and of subjectivity more generally. Lydenberg writes, 
for example, that Burroughsian form “creates the possibility of a broader 
cosmic journey that extends across all texts, all cultural codes, all identi- 
ties” (69), while Murphy claims that Burroughs sought (and late in his 
career found) “an escape route from the linked control systems of capital, 
subjectivity, and language” (4). In part, my objection to these perspec- 
tives reflects Seán Burke’s insight that “it is to the very romantic tradition 
against which theory aligns itself that the Death of the Author [argument] 
belongs” (xix). More importantly, abstracting Burroughs from a worldly, 
historical context obscures the relation of his narratives to major social 
developments such as American political and economic influence and 
the enormous increase in middle-class global mobility after World War 
II. Indeed, perhaps the strongest charge against contemporary Burroughs 
criticism is that it risks reproducing American exceptionalism in a post- 
structuralist idiom. Even after Edwards’s important Morocco Bound (2005), 
Edward Said or Mary Louise Pratt are seldom mentioned in Burroughs 
scholarship, despite the openings postcolonialism and travel criticism 
would seem to offer. Again, then, trangressive artistic form needs to be 
reassessed in view of its relation to global history and, more specifically, 
the marketplace of tourism. 
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Burroughs’s proleptical poststructuralism was articulated in terms of 
the “frontier” of international travel, which offered new possibilities for 
creative individualism. Although he does not himself provide a poststruc- 
turalist model of tourism, Jonathan Culler has prepared the way for such 
an approach, observing that tourists are the “unsung armies of semiotics 
... [who are] interested in everything as a sign of itself, an instance of a 
typical culture practice: a Frenchman is an example of a Frenchman, a 
restaurant in the Quartier Latin is an example of a Latin Quarter restau- 
rant, signifying ‘Latin Quarter Restaurantness’” (155). Drawing on Dean 
MacCannell’s argument that tourist attractions are not given in nature 
but rather socially constructed, Culler assaults Fussell and Daniel Boorstin 
for contrasting the sensitive, erudite traveler with vapid tourist. Despite 
Culler’s insistence that travel and tourism are really the same thing, how- 
ever, his model of touristic semiotics rests on a basically stable system of 
representation with its accompanying binaries (e.g., the artificial versus 
the authentic). Moreover, he overlooks a crucial aspect of MacCannell’s 
argument: a sharp criticism of the tourist who is unconcerned with what 
MacCannell calls “reality and truth,” but rather engages in what we might 
call semiotic free play. MacCannell notes that the tourist can manipulate 
time and space; photography can make the tourist, instead of the land- 
mark, the great sight (147), and the tourist has the freedom to rearrange 
the historical data contextualizing a given attraction (139), to get things 
wrong. MacCannell critiques such touristic practice in moralistic terms 
analogous to the denunciation of writing that Derrida claims to find in 
Saussure: 


The version of “the truth” contained in [such touristic practice], 
the basis of touristic certainty, is adapted to a type of society in 
which social relationships are arbitrary, fleeting and weightless, in 
which growth and development takes the form of an interplay of 
differentiations. Within this manifold, the individual is liberated to 
assemble and destroy realities by manipulating sociocultural ele- 
ments according to the free play of his imagination. This is the 
worst feature of modernity and, at the same time, the grounds of 
our greatest hope: perhaps we can individually or collectively put 
together the “right combination” of elements and make it through 
to a better world or a higher stage of civilization. (140-41) 


What is this “better world”? Drawing as much on Durkheimian 
functionalism and Mauss's theory of gift-giving as on Saussurean semi- 
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otics, MacCannell sees the better world as a kind of touristic collective 
consciousness. While a semiotic approach erodes the traditional distinc- 
tion between the authentic and the ersatz, MacCannell values society’s 
collective agreement to pursue such distinctions, to “conserve a solidarity 
at the level of the total society, a collective agreement that reality and 
truth exist somewhere in society, and that we ought to be trying to find 
them and refine them” (155). Against Marx, MacCannell accepts inevi- 
table differentiation and fragmentation in the realm of labor, but argues 
that tourism can reintegrate society through a “solidarity” (139) based in 
leisure time: “The consensus about the structure of the modern world 
achieved through tourism and mass leisure is the strongest and broadest 
consensus known to history.” Middle-class tourists have a “transcendent 
consciousness,” forming a collective agreement about which of the world’s 
sights are worth seeing, and thus conducting a global exchange of what 
MacCannell calls “the gift of shared notice” (13). This clarifies his antipa- 
thy toward what we might call the touristic supplement, which disrupts 
such global solidarity by favoring the excess of individual imagination, 
valuing the image of tourists more highly than the touristic attractions 
themselves, and privileging cheap souvenirs and knickknacks instead of 
“genuine” touristic experience. 

In keeping with his frontier ideology, his vision of total freedom from 
the collectivity and the state, Burroughs cheerfully enacted such supple- 
mentarity as a narrator, defying conventional sign systems. In Saussurean 
terms, Burroughs did not seek to codify a holistic touristic langue but 
rather valorized parole, that realm of unpredictable individual performance 
that Saussure saw as beyond the purview of linguistics (see de Saussure 
7-20). What are you thinking?” asks the “squirming American tourist” in 
Naked Lunch’s “Atrophied Preface” (209), which mocks the sedate routine 
of the frequent flyer: 


Why all this waste paper getting The People from one place to 
another? Perhaps to spare The Reader stress of sudden space shifts 
and to keep him Gentle? And so a ticket is bought, a taxi called, 

a plane boarded. We are allowed a glimpse into the warm peach- 
lined cave as She (the airline hostess, of course) leans over to us to 
murmur of chewing gum, dramamine, even Nembutal. (197) 


In contrast with this corporate routine, Burroughs emphasizes unfettered 
global mobility. “I am not American Express,” he insists, opposing himself 
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to the conventional business travel agency: “If one of my people is seen in 
New York walking around in citizen clothes and next sentence Timbuktu 
putting down lad talk on a gazelle-eyed youth, we may assume that he 
(the party non-resident of Timbuktu) transported himself there by the 
usual methods of communication” (198). Of course “the usual methods of 
communication” may simply refer to the planes and taxis of his characters’ 
deviant itineraries. But we might also read “communication” as writing, 
specifically Burroughs’s own manipulation of sociocultural fragments. 
In fact, the “Atrophied Preface” often seems like a literary equivalent of 
snapshots and souvenirs—a slide-show for his fellow Beats, as it were. 
“Now I, William Seward, will unlock my word horde” (208) he declares, 
his “horde” of word-images contrasting with the typical tourist’s passive 
“hoard” of collectibles, safely enclosed in a handbag or suitcase: 


This book spill off the page in all directions, kaleidoscope of vis- 
tas, medley of tunes and street noises, farts and riot yipes and the 
slamming steel shutters of commerce, screams of pain and pathos 
and screams plain pathic, copulating cats and outraged squawk 
of the displaced bull head, prophetic mutterings of brujo in nut- 
meg trances, snapping necks and screaming mandrakes, sigh of 
orgasm, heroin silent as dawn in the thirsty cells, Radio Cairo 
screaming like a berserk tobacco auction, and flutes of Rama- 
dan fanning the sick junky like a gentle lush worker in the grey 
subway dawn feeling with delicate fingers for the green folding 
crackle. (208) 


It would not have been possible to produce this hybrid amalgamation 
of signifiers before “international mass tourism produce[d] in the minds of 
the tourists juxtapositions of elements from historically separated cultures” 
(MacCannell 27). In a related argument, Michael Clune sees Burroughs’s 
cut-ups as works in which “the price system plays a basic role in framing 
individual knowledge and perception” (96), a compelling analysis that 
accords with Burroughs’s own assessment of his work. In “My Purpose Is 
to Write for the Space Age,” a 1984 New York Times essay that amounted 
to a summation of his career, Burroughs wrote: 


Space travel involves time travel, seeing the dimension of time 
from outside time, as a landscape spread out before the observer, 
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where a number of things are going on simultaneously—as in 
the Djemalfnaa in Marrakech: Gnaoua drummers, snake charm- 
ers, trick bicycle riders. The image of a vast market occurs re- 
peatedly in [my] later work. (266) 


For Clune, a “vast market” provides the economic logic of Burroughs’s 
early avant-garde practice, as well. But insofar as Clune argues that Bur- 
roughs undoes oppositions such as “collective/individual” and takes us 
beyond a “Cartesian model of the individual subject” (96), his analysis 
reproduces the conventional assertion that Burroughsian artistic form is 
so radical and innovative that it cannot possibly be linked to a specific 
ideological interest. 

On the contrary, the goal of Burroughs’s radical semiotics is not to 
destroy the illusion of unified selfhood, but to free the self from a uni- 
form text or cultural code and to enable this self’s creative manipulation 
of dominant codes. In Barthesian terms, while the “Atrophied Preface” 
resists conventional bourgeois mores, it is nevertheless a mythology. Bur- 
roughs’s signifiers are liberated from the control of nation, state, and offi- 
cial culture, but they nonetheless remain radically decontextualized, shorn 
of their history and amalgamated within his countercultural itinerary. His 4 
power imagined to be unlimited, the narrator can thus order disparate 
locations and cultural artifacts within a series of commas, an omnipotence 
in which Burroughs often delights: 


I, William Burroughs, captain of this lushed up hash-head 
subway, will quell the Loch Ness monster with rotenone and 
cowboy the white whale. I will reduce Satan to Automatic Obe- 
dience, and sublimate subsidiary fiends. I will banish the candiru 
[a predatory South American fish] from your swimming pools. 
(Naked 205). 


The phrase “white whale” is abstracted from the intricacies of Mel- 
ville’s novel and made to signify a radically individualistic credo, that of 
“I,William Burroughs,” who makes a series of boasts: that he will domes- 
ticate the Loch Ness monster, the legend of which is enabled by tourists” 
(and hoaxers’) handheld cameras; that he will pacify Hell and make it 
safe for a sightseeing tour. This fantasy of omnipotence depends upon the 
tourist’s historically unique ability to fragment culture and rearrange it, 
just as ifhe were manipulating a “kaleidoscope” (208). 
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One might say that the cut-up trilogy turns Naked Lunch’s manipula- 
tion of sociocultural elements into a professional specialty. The practice 
of cutting up included taking scissors to a newspaper or magazine and 
rearranging the fragments in new combinations. For Lydenberg, this 
puts Burroughs in an avant-garde lineage that extends from the surrealist 
Tristan Tzara through Derrida (45). For Burroughs, however, the practice 
does not enable an escape from centered subjectivity, but rather depends 
upon the expertise of the cutter: 


People say to me, “Oh, this is all very good, but you got it by 
cutting up.’ I say that has nothing to do with it, how I got it. 
What is any writing but a cut-up? Somebody has to program 
the machine; somebody has to do the cutting up. Remember that 
I first made selections. Out of hundreds of possible sentences 
that I might have used, I chose one. (“Art” 30) 


The development from the reportorial realism of Junkie to the fragmenta- 
tion of the cut-ups thus involved a self liberated by international travel, 
unfettering creativity, as Burroughs saw it, and enabling the production of 
a potentially unlimited oeuvre. Burroughs explained to the Paris Review 
in 1965, 


For exercise, when I make a trip, such as from Tangier to Gibraltar, 
I will record this in three columns in a notebook I always take 
with me. One column will contain simply an account of the trip, 
what happened. I arrived at the air terminal, what was said by the 
clerks, what I overheard on the plane, what hotel I checked into. 
The next column presents my memories; that is, what I was think- 
ing of at the time, the memories that were activated by my en- 
counters; and the third column, which I call my reading column, 
gives quotations from any book that I take with me. I have practi- 
cally a whole novel alone on my trips to Gibraltar. (“Art 28) 


Here, cutting up involves creatively rearranging the three columns— 
travel narrative, personal memories, and literary quotations—into new 
combinations. Burroughs’s practice of touristic écriture is thus premised 
upon a kind of empowered marginality, the middle-class traveler’s freedom 
to cross national borders and rearrange cultural fragments. 
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“The Mayan control machine”: frontier 
individualism, the nation-state form, 


and third-world revolutionary movements 


What relationship does Burroughs’s work bear to what Edwards calls 
“American Orientalism”? Although Timothy Melley terms the postmod- 
ern recuperation of integral selfhood “agency panic” (7-16), Burroughs’s 
narratives certainly do not display the anxiety that so many critics have 
located in white identity formation during the High Cold War period; 
indeed, in the “Atrophied Preface,’ Naked Lunch announces itself as gen- 
erating anxiety. For Edwards, Burroughs’s stance is thus fundamentally 
postcolonial instead of imperial, and he discusses Naked Lunch much as 
one would discuss the work of Homi Bhabha, which famously valorizes 
the “Third Space of enunciation” (54), a position of liminality where 
“symbols of culture have no primordial unity or fixity” (55). 

I think Edwards is correct to locate prototypes of such postcolonial 
models of identity in Naked Lunch. Later, Burroughs commented, “I 


have always seen my own work in the light of the picaresque—a series 
of adventures and misadventures, horrific and comic, encountered by 
an antihero” (“Purpose” 266), and Naked Lunch’s characters may indeed 
be described as picaros of the global economic system. None of them 
manipulates the “Atrophied Preface’’’s sociocultural kaleidoscope more 
exuberantly than A. J., the embodiment of Burroughs’s “Composite City 
where all human potentials are spread out in a vast silent market” (50). 
Interzone promotes not only the chaotic intermixture of cultures (the 
“Opening Bars of East St. Louis Toodleoo” play over “minarets, palms, 
mountains, jungle” (96), but also the breakdown of racial boundaries: 
“The blood and substance of many races, Negro, Polynesian, Mountain 
Mongol, Desert Nomad, Polyglot Near East, Indian—races as yet un- 
conceived and unborn, combinations not yet realized pass through your 
body” (96). In contrast to the images of suburban racial homogeneity 
perpetuated by America’s mainstream media, the identity of Naked Lunch’s 
protagonist is combinatorial, heterogenous. A. J. “had at one time come 
on like an English gentleman,” although “he is actually of obscure Near 
East extraction. ...His English accent waned with the British Empire, and 
after World War II he became an American by Act of Congress” (132-33). 
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Although his US citizenship and his reputation as an international play- 
boy suggest an Americanized James Bond, rather than directly advancing 
the interests of Washington, DC’s power elite, A. J. turns the international 
marketplace of tourism into a space of cultural resistance. Within ten pages 
he appears at Interzone’s US Embassy, Cincinnati’s Anti-Fluoride Society 
meeting, the New York Metropolitan Opera, the Chez Robert restaurant 
(presumably in Paris), Venice, and a New York nightclub (122-31). Target- 
ing tourist attractions and sites of commodified leisure, A.J. disrupts them 
by mingling elements from disparate locales: on the opening night of the 
Metropolitan Opera, his introduction of a semi-mythical aphrodisiac from 
Columbia, the Xiucutl grasshopper, leads to an orgy; at Venice’s Piazza 
San Marco he traumatizes conventional tourists with a cutlass, a “huge 
reproduction of a Greek urn topped by a gold statue of a boy with an 
erection” which spurts champagne, and a gigantic barge, “a monstrous 
construction in gilt and pink and blue with sails of purple velvet” (137). 

Nevertheless, hybridity can have different ideological articulations, 
and in Burroughs’s case, the “Third Space” is an American West—as 
fantasized by the middle class—rearticulated in global terms. Burroughs 
supports cultural intermixture and the breakdown of hierarchies as long as 
the result is a specifically American, middle-class vision of idealized indi- 
vidual autonomy. For a striking example of such creative individualism, I 
would point to Dr. Benway, Naked Lunch’s model of the free professional, 
trading his services on the global marketplace and dissolving national 
borders in the process. While Benway has been described by generations 
of critics as an embodiment of George Orwell’s Big Brother, he is clearly 
an anti-bureaucrat.° Interzone’s nationalist Party Leader doesn’t want to 
enlist Benway’s services because he “might do almost anything. . . . Turn 
a massacre into a sex orgy” (112). Similarly, in an operating-room scene 
Benway makes a comical defense of professional autonomy against orga- 
nizational control, or what might be called medical deskilling. When the 
nurse asks him if a tool should be sterilized, Benway responds, 


Very likely but there’s no time... .You young squirts couldn't 
lance a pimple without an electronic vibrating scalpel with au- 
tomatic drain and suture. .. .Soon we'll be operating by remote 
control on patients we never see... .We’ll be nothing but button 
pushers. All the skill is going out of surgery. . . .All the know- 
how and make-do. .. .Did I ever tell you about the time I per- 
formed an appendectomy with a rusty sardine can?” (55) 
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Kicked out of the country of Annexia after a bloody fight involving an 
operating table and a baboon, Benway turns Freeland’s bureaucratic order 
into chaos, escapes Freeland to become a ship’s doctor for the entrepre- 
neur Hassan O'Leary, and finally takes a position with Interzone’s nebu- 
lous organization Islam, Inc., which, significantly, is run by A. J. 

In short, I think that critics have misread Naked Lunch’s introduction 
of Benway as a “manipulator and coordinator of symbol systems, an expert 
on all phases of interrogation, brainwashing and control” (20). This pas- 
sage refers to Benway’s amoral autonomy, not his service to the state, and 
indeed Benway uses his manipulation of symbol systems to disrupt state 
planning. As Morgan points out, Naked Lunch’s Freeland Republic func- j 
tions as a caricature of the “cradle-to-grave welfare state” (268) Burroughs i 
despised so mightily. It would therefore be redundant to argue, citing 
Foucault, that the inmates form a reverse discourse when they escape the 
Reconditioning Center and rampage over the globe, since the counter- 
discourse is precisely Benway’s. While Culler’s conventional tourists func- 
tion as the “unsung armies of semiotics” converting “cities, landscapes and 
cultures” (155) into orderly sign systems, Benway engineers a system of 
counter-tourism that dissolves this implicitly liberal-pluralist world: 


By plane, car, horse, camel, elephant, tractor, bicycle and steam 
roller, on foot, skis, sled, crutch and pogo-stick the tourists storm 
the frontiers, demanding with inflexible authority asylum from 
the “unspeakable conditions obtaining in Freeland,” the Cham- 
ber of Commerce striving in vain to stem the debacle: “Please to 
be restful. It is only a few crazies who have from the crazy place 
out broken.” (41-42) 


If this passage presents difficulties of interpretation—since the “crazies” are 
now located in “all nations” (41), where exactly is “asylum” located?—it is 
because Benway has dissolved all national collectivities into a permanent 
revolution of forms, a postmodern frontier in which “Rock and Roll 
adolescent hoodlums . . . shit on the floor of the United Nations and wipe 
their ass with treaties, pacts, alliances.” 

This vision of unregulated fluidity and heterogeneity is very far re- 
moved from the imperial power/knowledge formations that critics such 
as Edward Said and Mary Louise Pratt have identified in European travel 
literature. Thus, one might plausibly argue that Burroughs’s “focus on 
disruptive codes” (Edwards 171) not only erodes Orientalist binaries, but 
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also subverts the master narrative of what Time owner Henry R. Luce 
famously called “the American century” (qtd. in Edwards 3). In Edwards’s 
view, if the mainstream media tended to view Tangier and Morocco more 
generally as a degenerate, lawless space of Cold War intrigue, Burroughs 


queers the American media’s queering of Tangier by producing 
an antidote to the ‘pure voice’ of America: a series of broken sig- 
nals imagined as illegible doodles that suggest a future commu- 
nity that might oppose the global culture of control associated 
with McCarthyist America as global force. (179) 


But it is difficult to locate such a “future community” in Burroughs’s early 
work. As we have seen, Burroughs’s relationship to postwar American 
power was complex: he enjoyed what might be called an unregulated 
market of experience in the periphery of the world system, and his nar- 
ratives extol a creative individualism enabled by this free global space. 

In this view, while Burroughs’s frontier libertarianism involved a 
critique of American foreign policy, his work nevertheless represents a 
globalized form of middle-class privilege, which entails a stake in the 
extension of the market system. Patricia Limerick has called attention to 
this aspect of frontier ideology, pointing to the way pioneers in the Old 
West tended to blame recalcitrant nature, hostile Indians, and especially 
the federal government for their hardships: “In effect, Westerners central- 
ized their resentments much more eftectively than the federal government 
centralized its powers” (44-45). For Limerick, this makes the frontier an 
“empire of innocence,’ as pioneers thereby disavowed the rapaciousness 
of their own economic activity. Burroughs’s postmodern frontier works 
in a similar fashion. His stateless, perfectly mobile human being, whom 
in The Soft Machine he dubbed a “naked astronaut” (158), serves as a trope 
for a globalized empire of innocence, in which the middle-class traveler 
is not only blameless regarding the world’s ills but actively oppressed 
by conspiratorial forces. For Burroughs, these oppressive forces include 
third-world nationalist movements and governments, which threaten to 
limit the traveler's ideal freedom. In short, if Burroughs’s travel literature 
undermines the Orientalist binaries of civilization/savagery and adult/ 
child, it accommodates American power by depoliticizing important po- 
litical issues and transferring them to the logic of the global marketplace. 

Indeed, in Burroughs’s libertarian world, neocolonial children often 
behave like adults. Greg A. Mullins argues that during Burroughs’s stay in 
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North Africa, sex came to replace drugs as the primary way of transcend- 
ing the boundaries of conventional selfhood: “The promiscuous mixing 
occasioned by sexual tourism became, for Burroughs, a metaphor for 
understanding Tangier as a space where national, religious, and cultural 
interests could be blurred and where unrestrained and proliferating desire 
could supplant bounded identities and ideologies” (69). Mullins’s model of 
hybridity accords with my own reading of Burroughs’s, but I would stress 
that such touristic desire was based on what we might call a globalized 
class privilege. For example, the political parties that sought to incorpo- 
rate Tangier within the Moroccan nation in the 1950s were harsh critics 
of the absolute license enjoyed by tourists. In Pratt’s terms, while Bur- 
‘imperial eyes” of colonial- 


€ 


roughs may have resisted the homogenizing 
ism through a vision of sexual intermixture, Interzone was nevertheless 

a “contact zone,’ a social space where “cultures meet, clash, and grapple 
with each other, often in highly asymmetrical relations of domination and 


subordination” (7). Such a perspective on third-world tourism does not 
entail the uncritical embrace of nationalist movements; as Said observes, i 
they are capable of their own “despotisms” and “ungenerous ideologies” | 
(Culture 54). Nevertheless, the Moroccan nationalists remind us that the 

global market was not free for everyone, and in some cases involved highly | 


asymmetrical social relationships. 

Burroughs does not critique such asymmetry, instead reserving his 
sharpest satire for officials and agents of the law who would place limits 
on the tourist’s desire. In Naked Lunch, the Party Leader is one of the few 
characters who is not only clownish, but evil, in part because he wants to 
restrain sex tourism. Looking down on Interzone’s Market from a balcony 
with other members of the Nationalist Party, the Party Leader remarks 
that what his country needs is “ordinary men and women going about 
their ordinary everyday tasks” (110), an expression of a commitment to 
conformity. When a “street boy” climbs over the railing, instead of expel- 
ling him, the Party Leader attempts to reason with him about his trade. 
“What do you think about the French .. . the Colonial bastards who is 
sucking your live corpuscles?” he asks, to which the boy responds, “Look 
mister. It cost two hundred francs to suck my corpuscle. Haven't lowered 
my rates since the year of the rindpest when all the tourists died, even the 
Scandinavians.” Clearly the boy is a prostitute who services tourists, one 
of whom is an American. 
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“Uhuh ...Well I got a date with a high-type American client. A 


real classy fellah.” 


P.L.:““Don’t you know it’s shameful to peddle your ass to the 


alien unbelieving pricks?” 
“Well that’s a point of view. Have fun.” 


P. L.: “Likewise.” Exit boy. “They're hopeless I tell you. Hope- 
less.” (112) 


This pivotal scene upsets the common model of Burroughs as a defier of 
oppressive social orders, suggesting that he himself could impose such an 
order on others. If we pay careful attention to the sociohistorical context 
of his fiction, narratives of resistance against all forms of domination start 
to appear equivocal—not, obviously, committed to the direct extension 
of Western territorial control, but rather to the global extension of a free- 
market ideology. It is easy enough for contemporary readers to be amused 
by the dissolution of the Freeland Republic, that culturally homogenous 
nation in the industrial core of the world system, but Burroughs took the 
same oppositional stance toward governments in the periphery. Harris 
writes that Burroughs received a “political education” during his travel in 
South America (Introduction xxx), linking The Yage Letters with Che Gue- 
vara’s tale of the road, The Motorcycle Diaries (xxviii). In a similar fashion, 
Edwards likens Burroughs to Frantz Fanon, arguing that his “sympathetic 
attitude toward Maghrebi independence” was complicated by a concern 
for just forms of postcolonial government: “the problem (as Fanon also 
sensed within the Algerian revolution) is whether that which will follow 
revolution will replicate the established order” (172). In my view, Bur- 
roughs’s attitude toward revolution has little in common with Guevara’, 
or with Fanon’s concern for a national “collective consciousness” based 
on “enlightened and coherent praxis” (144). On the contrary, when Bur- 
roughs narrated a revolt against oppression in a third-world country, he 
cast the figure of resistance as a heroic tourist, enabled by technology such 
as the instant camera and tape recorder. 

For example, The Soft Machine’s central chapter, “The Mayan Caper,” 
recodes a Central American revolution as a lone individual’s battle against 
a unified system of control. In 1944 Guatemala contested neoimperialism 
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when the first successful revolution in the country’s history overthrew the 
dictator Jorge Ubico. After several years of factional conflict, the minister 


of war, Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, won the presidency with 65 percent of 


the popular vote. Arbenz’s land reforms drew hostility from institutions 
such as the American corporation United Fruit, which dominated Gua- 
temala’s infrastructure and owned almost half its land while enjoying a 
virtually tax-free status. Predictably, United Fruit began to push for US 
intervention against a “communist” regime, which included a mass-media 
campaign as well as lobbying in Washington, D. C. Arbenz successfully 
resisted a counterrevolution engineered by the CIA in 1954, but lost the 
support of the army when he attempted to form a militia from Mayan 
workers and peasants; he was then ousted in a coup that installed a new 
dictator. As the historian Walter LaFeber concludes, “Guatemala had 
fully returned to the system. Its industrial and agricultural diversification 
stopped. The coffee oligarchy and UFCO were reestablished” (125). 

This social history of Central American revolution informs “The 
Mayan Caper,” whose protagonist is under assignment by a TV program 
to deliver a spectacular tale of adventure. He travels to Mexico to study 
the ancient Mayans, who “lived in what is now Yucatan, British Honduras, 
and Guatemala” (86). According to Burroughs, the ancient Mayan empire 
was the ultimate totalitarian society, where subjectivity was molded by 
the power/knowledge system of a small caste of priests. They “possessed 
one of the most precise and hermetic control calendars ever used on this 
planet,” he suggested, “a calendar that in effect controlled what the popu- 
lace did thought and felt on any given day” (Job 28). After his study of 
ancient Mayan culture, the narrator has an operation in which his body is 
split in half and combined with that of a contemporary Mayan worker. Al- 
though he claims that he thereby becomes a “composite being,” “thoughts 
and memories of the young Mayan drifting through [his] brain” (90), 
what results is not so much a transcultural self as an empowered tourist 
who uses his hybrid qualities for subterfuge. He pays a “time guide” (91) 
to have himself transported backward in history, where he works in the 
cornfields of the ancient Mayan Empire, evading telepathic surveillance 
by “turn[ing] on the thoughts of a half-witted young Indian” (94). 

In the narrator’s strategic adoption of a Mayan persona, it is hard 
not to see an allusion to CIA skullduggery,. implying that Burroughs has 
rewritten the ostensibly communist-Atbé Enzi regin Sns, a pre-Columbian 
totalitarian one. However, if the story hasielement oF 
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that allegory is not directly aligned with the interests of Washington, DC; 
in fact, Burroughs equates the Mayan empire not with Second or Third 
World socialist governments, but rather with the “police organization” of 
Henry Luce, the owner of Time and Life magazine (“Art” 35). Instead, 
“The Mayan Caper’’s vision of freedom reflects Burroughs’s conception 
of the global marketplace as a liminal space where the Western traveler 
can evade bureaucratic control. This autonomy involves the creative use 
of consumer gadgetry, as the protagonist goes back in time equipped with 
a “small tape recorder,’ a “transistor radio concealed in a clay pot” (91), 
and a “camera gun” (97) that can mix images with “radio static”’—devices 
which do not really distinguish him from any traveling journalist or tour- 
ist, but which make him almost superhuman in the context of ancient 
Maya. In a parody of Fordist bureaucracy, the priests themselves do not 
know how their “control system” really works: “I undoubtedly knew 
more about it than they did as a result of my intensive training and stud- 
ies—The technicians who had devised the control system had died out” 
(95). Burroughs’s criticism of this regime is not so much that it enforced 
a rigid social hierarchy, but rather that it snuffed out individual creativity. 

Accordingly, the ensuing rebellion does not involve group action 
on the part of the oppressed peasants, but rather the manipulation of the 
dominant symbol system by a resistant individual. The protagonist’s “dis- 
guise as a mental defective” (94) allows him to carry on an affair with a 
priest, which gives him access to the calendars and codices that control 
the field workers. He then disrupts the routines of the agricultural society 
with “sound and image track rebellion” (96) that parallels the rampage of 
Benway’s Rock and Roll adolescent hoodlums: 


Inexorably as the machine had controlled thought feeling and 
sensory impressions of the workers, the machine now gave the 
order to dismantle itself and kill the priests—I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the overseer pegged out in the field, his intestines perfo- 
rated with hot planting sticks and crammed with corn—lI broke 
out my camera gun and rushed the temple—This weapon takes 
and vibrates images to radio static—You see the priests were noth- 
ing but word and image, an old film rolling on and on with dead 
actors—Priests and temple guards went up in silver smoke as | 
blasted my way into the control room and burned the codices— 
Earthquake tremors under my feet I got out of there fast, blocks 
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of limestone raining all around me—A great weight fell from the 
sky, winds of the earth whipping palm trees to the ground—Tidal 
waves rolled over the Mayan control calendar. (97) 


If this sounds like Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981), George Lucas’s film is 
also an homage to the adventure serials of the 1930s and ‘40s into which 
Burroughs has arguably spliced himself. Despite the conclusion’s demotic 
reference to liberated workers, the hero of “The Mayan Caper” is finally 
a lone frontiersman with his equipment belt. 

The narrative thus displaces American power only to reinscribe it, 
erasing Guatemalan politics and history. For Mayan peasants and workers 
of the 1950s, the notion that the state is inherently panoptic and control- 
ling is simply false. But Burroughs collapses the distinction between a 
US-supported dictator and a democratically elected nationalist willing 
to arm peasants to fight against a CIA-funded insurrection. “The Mayan 
Caper” flattens out the complexities of the struggle among United Fruit, 
the American government, and the Guatemalan government, fusing these 
institutions into a single system of control that is defeated by a heroic in- 
dividualist. Burroughs’s world-systemic hybrid resists incorporation into t 
any larger collectivity or diachronic national narrative, but his subversive l 
freedom is actually based upon the global power of the US economy, } 
as his Mayan identity and his ticket to the past are bought with a “brief ! 
case of bank notes” (91) provided by the Evening News. Hence, the TV ? 
message that follows the narrator’s trip, which is intended to disrupt the j 


complacency of the Cold War audience, has no political content. Instead f 
of jarring viewers into an awareness of how their buying patterns are 


connected to larger social and political forces, the message promotes a lib- 
ertarian freedom that is impossible to distinguish from a self-help slogan: 
“I am here to tell you what I saw—And to tell you how such time trips 
are made—lIt is a precise operation—lIt is difficult—It is dangerous—It 
is the new frontier and only the adventurous need apply—But it belongs 
to anyone who has the courage and know-how to enter—It belongs to 
you” (85). 

If one is tempted to read Burroughs ironically here, consider that 
Nova Express bases its apparently earnest vision of global rebellion upon 
the same market-oriented, hyper-individualist model. The first chapter's 
use of the loaded term “adolescent gooks” (22) does not lead to insight 
into the dynamics of imperialism and the history of a particular devel- 
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oping country such as Vietnam. Rather, Nova Express’s central episode 
of resistance involves the Subliminal Kid “t[aking] over bars cafes and 
juke boxes of the world cities,” projecting film and sound at “arbitrary 
intervals” so that “nobody knew whether he was in a Western movie in 
Hongkong or The Aztec Empire in Ancient Rome or Suburban America” 
(155-56). The result is the same kind of chaotic free play stimulated by 
Benway in the Freeland Republic, and by the tourist-adventurer in An- 
cient Maya: “The People-City pulsed in a vast orgasm and no one knew 
what was film and what was not and performed all kinda sex acts on every 
street corner” (157). Against Lydenberg’s argument that Nova Express envi- 
sions “a new time and a new space, a morning beyond the boundaries of 
the city, the body, and the page” (113), we can read the novel’s climax in 
light of Fernand Braudel’s assertion that “each time decentering occurs, 
a recentering takes place” (qtd. in McCormick 1). The only difference 
between the Nova Mob’s scheme to turn Earth people into “Paralyzed 
Orgasm Addicts” (159) and the protagonist Hassan 1 Sabbah’s liberation 
of his followers in sexual immersion tanks (164-65) is that the former in- 
volves bureaucratic control and standardization, while the latter privileges 
the creative imagination of a free individual. In both cases, all of Earth’s 
culture is conceived us as manipulable fragments. From this perspective, 
what at first might look like resistance—to colonial cultural hierarchies, 
to state control and national homogeneity—looks like accommodation, 
a globalized form of American exceptionalism in which the marketplace 


transcends social inequality and class conflict. 


Globalizing Burroughs: the marketplace 


and social justice 


What is the cultural legacy of Burroughs’s early avant-garde work? 
While the Retaking the Universe critics are surely right that Burroughs 
has stimulated an enormous amount of cultural creativity, such creativity 
has not necessarily been anticapitalist in its orientation. Writing in Wired 
magazine in July 2005, for example, William Gibson describes his excite- 
ment when he first learned about Burroughs’ “cut-up” method, calling 
it a “recombinant” activity “all of us” engage in: we actively participate in 
cultural forms such as “genre-warping fan fiction from the universes of 
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Star Tick or Buffy or (more satisfying by far) both at once, the JarJar-less 
Phantom Edit (sound of an audience voting with its fingers), brand-hybrid 
athletic shoes.” It might seem ironic that Gibson directly connects Nova 
Express’s global call for resistance against “Fear Death and Monopoly” (15) 
to people deleting scenes that feature Jar Jar Binks’s character from Star 
Wars Episode I: The Phantom Menace. But for the historian Thomas Frank, 
Gibson’s cultural narrative would be unsurprising. In Frank’s view, the 
‘50s Beats can take credit for being innovators in their formulation of a 
socially contrarian doctrine of free self-expression, but he emphasizes that 
their rebellion was always bound up with the latest advances in consumer 
technology: 


The works of Kerouac, Ginsberg, and Burroughs remain the sine 

qua non of dissidence, the model for aspiring poets, rock stars, or 

indeed anyone who feels vaguely artistic or alienated. That fren- F 
zied sensibility of pure experience, life on the edge, immediate ' 
gratification, and total freedom from moral restraint, which the 
Beats first propounded back in those heady days when suddenly 
everyone could have their own TV and powerful V-8, has stuck 
with us through all the intervening years and become something j 
of a permanent American style. — (“Why” 33) i 


Corporate America has since appropriated Beat sensibility as a mar- 
keting strategy. Drawing on Jackson Lears, Frank’s The Conquest of Cool 
(1997) argues that the paradigm of 1950s advertising, which emphasized 
science and rationalism, has given way to marketing strategies that en- 
courage consumers to think of themselves as rebels. As he summarizes it 
in “Why Johnny Can’t Dissent,” the “countercultural idea” 


holds that the paramount ailment of our society is conformity, 

a malady that has variously been described as over-organization, 
bureaucracy, homogeneity, hierarchy, logocentrism, technocracy, 
the Combine, the Apollonian (31)... .[But] the countercultural 
idea has become capitalist orthodoxy, its hunger for transgression 
upon transgression now perfectly suited to an economic-cultural 
regime that runs on ever-faster cyclings of the new. (34 


For Frank, Burroughs’s 1994 advertisement for Nike, in which he en- 
dorsed the Air Max 2 tennis shoe, is exemplary of this “confluence of 
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capital and counterculture”: “As expertly as Burroughs once bayoneted 
American proprieties, as stridently as he once proclaimed himself beyond 
the laws of man and God, he is today a respected ideologue of the Infor- 
mation Age” (36). 

Frank’s argument returns us to the notion that Burroughs is not a 
critic of capitalism per se, but specifically of capitalism in its bureaucratic, 
Fordist form, which in the 1950s involved rigid bureaucracies devoted 
to standardized products and clonelike consumers. Much Burroughs 
criticism still views global capitalism as an imposer of standardized con- 
sciousness, but as David Harvey and many others have emphasized, this 
is not at all what capitalism looks like today. Indeed, from a globalized 
perspective, Burroughs’ fiction can be read precisely as advocating a shift 
in regimes of accumulation—from Fordism to the decentered and fluid 
model Harvey terms “flexible accumulation,” based upon “difference, 
ephemerality, spectacle, fashion, and the commodification of cultural 
forms” (156). Given the contemporary plethora of niche markets and 
“lifestyle” choices, especially since the rise of the Internet, perhaps it is 
only slightly hyperbolic to assert that mainstream culture is no longer 
the Bland New World of Fordism, but rather has come to resemble the 
playful world of Interzone. In this view, the creative self-expression that 
Burroughs discovered on the margins of the 1950s tourist industry has 
since become the dominant ethos of economic globalization. 

For critics who call upon Burroughs to help us resist the control 
mechanisms of global capital, to make the above point is necessarily to 
discredit him. But I would question the terms of the debate, which pre- 
suppose that economic globalization is an unmitigated evil, and assume 
that consumer culture is bad without fully explaining why it is bad. There 
is a tension in the logic of globalization, expressed by Fredric Jameson 
when he writes 


As far as taste is concerned, . . . culturally I write as a relatively 
enthusiastic consumer of postmodernism, at least of some parts 
of it: I like the architecture and a lot of the newer visual work, in 
particular the newer photography. The music is not bad to listen 
to, or the poetry to read. (Postmodernism 298) 


To be sure, Jameson distinguishes mere taste from the more important 
critical tasks of analysis (which investigates “the historical conditions of 
possibility of specific forms”) and evaluation (which “interrogate[s] the 
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quality of social life itself by way of the text or individual work of art”). 
But taste can nonetheless slide into what sounds like evaluation—‘food 
and fashion have also greatly improved, as has the life world generally” 
(298-99)—a position that doesn’t eaily comport with his reminder 


that this whole global, yet American, postmodern culture is the 
internal and superstructural expression of a whole new wave of 
American military and economic domination throughout the 
world: in this sense, as throughout class history, the underside of 
culture is blood, torture, death, and terror. (5) 


To discuss the contemporary implications of Burroughs’s early work 
is precisely to explore this tension in Jameson. David Banash has shown 
that Burroughs was hardly squeamish about avant-garde art’s imbrication 
in the marketplace (See Banash,“ Advertising”). As he told the Paris Review 
in 1965, “I see no reason why the artistic world can’t absolutely merge 
with Madison Avenue. Pop art is a move in that direction. Why can’t we 
have advertisements with beautiful words and beautiful images?” (“Art” 
29). Burroughs here offers a perspective on his later Nike advertisement, 
one which goes beyond any debate about opportunistic selling out versus 
covert subversion. If the ad lacks the revolutionary gloss of Nova Express’s 
opening chapter, its images of vigorous male athletes (accompanied by 
Burroughs speaking from a laptop computer) retain the emphasis on a 
multiracial, globalized force of youth. Moreover, as Murphy observes, 
“What is novel here is the fact that this is an overtly homosexual eroticism, 
a male gaze unabashedly objectifying (mostly) male bodies” (230). For 
Murphy, Burroughs’s objectifying gaze exposes corporate duplicity: 


[The ad] retrospectively reveals the homosocial desire underpin- 
ning even the supposedly “innocent’”’—that is, acceptably com- 
petitive and heterosexual—adoration middle-class boys have for 
sports stars. Burroughs’s perspective on and in the ads brings to the 
surface the disavowed desire from which sports industries profit 
even as they and many of their customers deny it. 


But I’m not sure I see the hypocrisy; even a powerful corporation cannot 
change generations of prejudice overnight, although certain sectors of the 
economy have made fast strides nonetheless. For example, thirteen years 
after Nike’ enlistment of Burroughs, Emporio Armani ran openly homo- 
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erotic advertisements featuring the global soccer star David Beckham, a 
married man who stated that he was flattered to be a gay icon. The blatant 
commercialism of this accommodation might seem crass, but to adopt a 
disparaging view would be to hold Beckham, Armani, and pop culture 
in general to high standards that Burroughs himself often disregarded.As 
Burroughs reminded us in 1983, 


the past 40 years has seen a worldwide revolution without prec- 
edent owing to the mass media. . . . Tremendous progress has 
been made in leading ordinary people to confront these issues 
which now crop up in soap operas. Gay and junky are house- 
hold words. Believe me, they were not household words 40 years 
ago. (qtd. in Banash,“‘Advertising’’)’ 


Burroughs, then, can be credited with helping to foster a cultural 
diversity that starkly contrasts with the monochrome mainstream of the 
1950s. Yet at the same time, social conditions in America have arguably 
worsened since the 1950s, as income inequality is now at its highest level 
since the years preceding the Great Depression. How can it be that our 
world is getting so much better and so much worse? Jameson, I think, 
does not fully answer this question, perhaps because of the limitations of 
Marx's two-class model of capitalist society. But if we consider that one of 
the major productive engines of late capitalism and postmodern culture 
is a globalizing professional-managerial class, then we might more fully 
explain the concurrent improvement and debasement of our life world. 
Dean MacCannell identified not the proletariat (wage laborers), but rather 
the salaried middle class as the world’s revolutionary class, transforming 
the globe through its creative energy, mobility, and technology. But while 
he imagined a Durkheimian collective consciousness emerging from this 
global mobility—a “gift of shared notice” (13), exchanged during leisure 
time, that would overcome the fragmentation of the division of labor— 
what has happened is just the opposite, as an empowered segment of this 
middle class, trading its services on the global market, has sought to secede 
from any collective. In a word, one of our major social problems in the 
twenty-first century is not too much state control but rather the antistatist 
ideology of many global elites, who envision negative liberty in a stateless 
cosmopolitan space.” 

In this view, the pernicious aspect of capitalism’s new global fron- 
tier might be symbolized by Nike’s logo of an airborne man. While it 
obviously refers to the basketball star Michael Jordan, it also might serve 
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to represent the sort of global picaro we see in Burroughs’s four major 
novels of the 1950s and ‘60s. Both Nike’s ads and Burroughs’s narratives 
define a hyper-individualistic self liberated from a complex web of social 
relationships. Burroughs can thus be seen as contributing to the neolib- 
eral ideology that defines the state’s role as entirely limited to enabling 
and protecting multinational enterprise. In a word, a government must 
protect sweatshop workers from exploitation, or children from the sexual 
depredations of tourists, or peasants from the machinations of a corpora- 
tion such as United Fruit. But Burroughs’s vision of “complete freedom” 
on the “last frontier” allows no positive role for government, or indeed 
for any social bond outside of the workings of the global market. As he 
stated in his 1969 manifesto The Job, “To travel in space you must leave 
the old verbal garbage behind: God talk, country talk, mother talk, love 
talk, party talk” (7). Such thinking not only deprecates the achievements 
of European social democracies and the American welfare state, but leaves 
the impoverished global South open to the exploitation of the North. 

In attempting to think through Burroughs’s early work from a global 
perspective, I do not mean to suggest that he will necessarily be discred- 
ited as readers in Africa, Asia, and Latin America become increasingly 
aware of, and able to respond to, his representations of them. As of this 
writing, Naked Lunch has just been translated into Mandarin Chinese 
for the first time, and who knows what syncretic visions his book will 
stimulate?!” Nevertheless, we should not assume that Burroughs’s work 
will be perceived only as liberatory, and we will risk paving an ideologi- 
cal one-way street if we do not balance our admiration for his innovative 
art with a critical view of its relationship to colonial history and global 
inequality. |! 


I am grateful to Michael P. Clark, Richard Godden, and Marshall Brown 
for their insightful criticism of this essay. Tiventieth-Century Literature’s 
reviewers Micheal Sean Bolton and Christopher Breu offered helpful 
suggestions for improvement. | would like to thank Oliver Harris for 
clarifying an issue regarding Burroughs’s letters, and Rob Johnson for 
providing additional detail about Burroughs’s South Texas farm. 
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Notes 


1. In using the term “postmodern” to describe Burroughs’s art and arguing that 
he largely shares in the postmodern flight from politics, I diverge from Mur- 
phy’s important study of Burroughs’s oeuvre, Wising Up the Marks. Murphy 
argues that Burroughs’s career can be divided into a modern phase, in which he 
criticized state control and mass culture in Adornoesque fashion; a postmodern 
phase, characterized by the linguistic experimentation of the cut-up trilogy; 
and a late amodern phase, which hearkens back to Burroughs’s early novel 
Queer (unpublished until 1985) in its imagination of revolutionary communi- 
ties. Although Murphy’s analysis is thorough and theoretically sophisticated, I 
find much of it unconvincing, especially his likening Burroughs’s social cri- 
tique to Marxist thought. On the contrary, I think Burroughs is best seen as a 
radical individualist who explored various articulations of this individualism 
throughout his career, and that he was creatively engaged with global capital- 
ism, not opposed to it. Although the late trilogy is outside this essay’s scope, I 
would make this argument about a work such as Cities of the Red Night (1981), 
whose eighteenth-century pirates defeat the colonial empires by being bet- 
ter businessmen than the Europeans, as the narrator Noah Blake makes clear: 
“[Captain] Strobe glanced through some notes:*‘We can, of course, undersell 
Eastern opium ...and no doubt various other products such as tea, silk, and 
spices. But our most powerful monopoly is sugar and rum. Europe will pay 
our price for sugar” (105, author’s ellipsis). This global business strategy is ac- 
companied by a drug-fueled consumerism that, to risk hyperbole, comes off as 
an eighteenth-century version of Club Med:“My appetite was sharpened by 
hashish and I was the better able to savor the excellent repast: clams and oysters 
baked on hot coals with a dry white wine, wild turkey, pigeons, venison with a 
vintage Bordeaux, yams, corn, squash, and beans, avocadoes. mangoes, oranges, 
and coconuts” (105). Perhaps we could say that in his late work, Burroughs 
replaced the radical individualists of his early fiction with groups of such in- 
dividualists—essentially like-minded creative thinkers, artists, and technicians, 
enjoying a kind of professional liberation outside state regulation. While this 
vision of liberation departs from the cultural logic of European colonialism, it 
is based upon the thoroughly American and middle-class ideal of the frontier, 
and represents an escape from politics and history. As Burroughs writes of the 
pirates’ alternative society in the introduction to Cities of the Red Night, 


Imagine such a movement on a world-wide scale [in the 1700s]... .Any 
man would have the right to settle in any area of his choosing. The land 
would belong to those who used it. No white-man boss, no Pukka 
Sahib, no Patrons, no colonists. The escalation of mass production and 
concentration of population in urban areas would be halted, for who 
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would work in their factories and buy their products when he could 
live from the fields and the sea and the lakes and the rivers in areas of 
unbelievable plenty? (xiv) 


This is not Marxism but rather a radical articulation of the “safety valve” 
theory, an American theory much older than Frederick Jackson Turner, which 
Burroughs now pitches at a global level. 


2. Burroughs’s writing about his South American travels in 1953 appeared in 

various little magazines from 1958 onward, before seeing book form in The 

Yage Letters (1963). However, his concluding letter of July 10, 1953, which in 

effect announces the advent of Interzone, did not appear in The Yage Letters un- 

til the second edition in 1975 (that is, earlier Burroughs used his most impor- 

tant yage material for Naked Lunch). The following quotations from Ginsberg 

are from a journal entry that Ginsberg made in 1960, which was included in 

Harris’s new edition of The Yage Letters, The Yage Letters Redux (2006). See Har- 

riss “Not Burroughs’ Final Fix” for an account of the extremely complicated 
publication history of this key document in the Burroughs oeuvre. 


3. Of course “Old Bull Lee”’s historical periodization is different than that of 
Turner, who followed the US Census in claiming that the frontier closed in 


1890. 


4. Indeed, Johnson goes in the opposite direction, stating that Burroughs’s 
post-Texas intellectual development was oriented toward a quasi-socialistic, 
communal ideal (79-80). As I argue elsewhere in this essay, I find this claim for 
the communal forced, certainly in regard to the early work, but also for the 
late work as well. Where Naked Lunch is concerned, the claim involves put- 
ting an enormous amount of weight upon a single passage, that which follows i 
the Talking Asshole routine: “Bureaus cannot live without a host, being true 
parasitic organisms. (A cooperative on the other hand can live without the state. 
That is the road to follow ...)” (134). The passage has no clear program for 
such a cooperative, and it explicitly identifies the state, not capitalism, as the | 
major embodiment of humanity’s bureaucratic enemy. Something of this criti- 
cal confusion finds its way into Johnson’s otherwise excellent book, as he indi- 
cates that Burroughs’s endorsement of communes in the 1980s was prefigured 
by his early profit-sharing plans in South Texas. “When he made a profit, Bur- 
roughs says in a letter to Allen Ginsberg, he shared it with the workers, a coop- 
erative business practice that would have made the local farmers suspicious of 
him and even angry” (17). But this practice is only mentioned in Burroughs’s 
May 1, 1950 letter to Ginsberg, and it is not clear whether it was a nice idea 
that was never put into practice, or whether it merely involved transactions 
with business partners such as Kells Elvins. Certainly profit-sharing did not 
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involve the Mexican laborers who did the real work, as Johnson makes patent 
elsewhere: “it was thus all too easy for men like Kells and Burroughs to act the 
part of landed gentry, complete with dark-skinned workers doing all of the real 
labor at slave wages” (162). 


5. Timothy Melley associates Burroughs with many postmodern American 
novelists who, rather than deconstructing the self, seek “extraordinary indi- 
vidual autonomy” (4). This quest for extraordinary autonomy is arguably Der- 
rida’s as well, but certainly in Burroughs’s case the goal is more obvious and 
straightforward. 


6. Benway performed this subversive role throughout his career, which extends 
from “Twilight’s Last Gleaming,” where he performs surgery while smoking a 
cigarette (this story was written in 1938, although not published until 1964 in 
Nova Express), to his anachronistic advisory visit to the pirate-frontiersmen in 
Cities of the Red Night (104). 


7. At times, Frank also identifies this broadening of the cultural lifeworld as 
tremendous progress. Stressing that management gurus and advertisers an- 
ticipated the cultural ferment of the later Sixties, Frank sometimes seems to 
valorize the energy and innovation of these forebears, rather than associating 
them with the violence of “conquest.” In his later One Market Under God 
(2000), Frank makes his criticism of the new American business model more 
clear: it is not commercial culture per se that he finds malignant, but rather the 
antistatist ideology of the new professionals, and especially the way ex-Sixties 
radicals have made a kind of unholy alliance with neoliberal icons who preach 
against the constraints of the American welfare state. Burroughs strikes me as 
the archetype of this convergence of free-market libertarianism with counter- 
cultural antistatism, even down to his taste in newspaper columnists; as Johnson 
explains, in the late 1940s he was a fan of the pundit Westbrook Pegler, a print- 
based predecessor of white male conservatives on today’s radio and TV such as 
Glenn Beck and Rush Limbaugh (see Johnson, 103-104, 107-108). 


8. See MacCannell, 17-38. This paragraph also draws on Robert Reich’s The 
Work of Nations (1991), an illuminating analysis of globalizing professionals, or 
“symbolic analysts,” and their politics. 


9, Bruce Robbins’s recent essays on this topic have been especially provoca- 
tive, as he argues that the primary task of artists and intellectuals is to imagine 
(or, in Jamesonian terms, “cognitively map”) forms of border-crossing empathy 
and human association that can enable the formation of a global welfare state. 
Robbins makes the valuable point that at the governmental level, society can 
benefit from the bureaucratic machinery that Burroughs relentlessly criticized 
(254-55). A few years after Postmodernism, Jameson also supported the welfare 
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state in “Notes on Globalization as a Philosophical Issue”; indeed the critique 
of antistatism seems to provide common ground for a wide spectrum of con- 
temporary scholars. 


10. HAE BE / ACE. AG V4 OF (William Burroughs) 4%; MATAR (SE4 ETH : RA 
AHR : Ae EME FS a ZA i] FETT, 2009). 


11.To support this assertion, I will relate a (slightly traumatic) personal anec- 
dote from my global search for an academic position. At a university in South 
Korea, I gave a job talk based upon material in this essay. Some members of 
the audience seemed nonplussed, and one respondent was genuinely disturbed 
by my presentation; in her view, the quote from a letter to Kerouac, in which 
Burroughs envisioned a Mexican “hacienda full of servants” (Letters 78), was 
“very strong,” and she asked (here I paraphrase from memory): “I didn’t find 
your talk convincing; can you really say that Burroughs redeems himself in the 
end?” I was dismayed, since I saw myself as going against the mainstream of 
Burroughs criticism by linking his narratives to the unsavory aspects of Amer- 
ican-led globalization. But I think this audience response was a salutary lesson 
for me, as the nuanced points I wanted to make about Burroughs’ life and art 
may have struck my Korean interlocutor as a sheer evasion of the fundamental, 
life-and-death implications of Burroughs’ racist statements. If they are serious 
about viewing Burroughs as a liberatory, revolutionary artist, I think critics 
need to take such responses into account. 
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Salvaging Dialect and Cultural Cross-Dressing 


in McKay’s Constab Ballads 


Paul Peppis 


Bi no annus mirabilis, 1912 is an auspicious year in the history 
of modernism in literature and anthropology. It witnesses the appearance 
of not only Hulme’s “Complete Poetical Works,’ Johnson’s Autobiography 
of an Ex-Colored Man, Marinetti’s “First Technical Manifesto of Futurist 
Literature,’ Pound’s Ripostes, Stein’s verse portraits “Henri Matisse” and 
“Pablo Picasso,” and Poetry Magazine in Chicago, but also the fourth vol- 
ume of Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
and the epochal revision of Notes and Queries on Anthropology—a key early 
text of British Social Anthropology, which served as the field handbook 
for a generation of modernizing British anthropologists. ! 

1912 witnesses as well the publication of another significant work 
of ethnographic modernism,” this one “literary,” which has received less 
critical consideration than it warrants as a signal work of early modernism 
in ethnography and literature: Claude McKay’s second volume of dialect 
verse, Constab Ballads, published in London in December of 1912. Based 
on its author's experiences serving as a constable in urban Jamaica during 
1911,° Constab Ballads presents twenty-eight poems in traditional verse 
forms, most dramatic monologues or confessional (love) lyrics, written 
largely in differing varieties of Jamaican dialect. Like other works of early 
modernism, Constab Ballads uses established literary forms and genres to 
portray characters and experiences of a new century even as it interro- 
gates and reconfigures those forms and genres. So while McKay’s dialect 
poems evoke the poetries of Romanticism and Victorianism (the ballads 
of Robert Burns and Rudyard Kipling most immediately), his speakers 
are emphatically modern; they inhabit the densely mixed and mixed-up 
world of early-twentieth century urban Jamaica. The poems of Constab 
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Ballads render a range of subaltern subjects struggling to negotiate the 
disorienting realities of modernity at the imperial periphery, articulating 
their hopes and miseries through a creolized modern (ist) verse. 

To reflect and reflect on the disorienting experiences of living as a 
subaltern subject in colonial modernity, with its complexities and confu- 
sions, interminglings and mismatchings of cultures, customs, and languag- 
es, Constab Ballads presents a heterogeneous verse that modulates between 
Jamaican dialect and standard English, between vernacular rhythms and 
measured and mannered prosody, a modern Caribbean verse spoken by 
a range of subaltern Jamaican speakers, articulating distinct and dissent- 
ing visions of colonial modernity.* On this reading, the irregularities and 
inconsistencies, disjunctions and vacillations that trouble critics about 
McKay’s dialect verse appear as indices of its not insignificant achieve- 
ments: the poems demonstrate dialect’s viability as a medium of modern 
expression; they resist primitivizing constructions of dialect as a natural 
or primitive linguistic mode; and they deform and defamiliarize poetic 
English, making it less transparent, more difficult to interpret, less “natu- 
ral.” Evoking Huston Baker’s account of “Afro-American” modernist 
aesthetics, Simon Gikandi explains that in “New World modernism” the 
“mastery of form goes hand in hand with its deformation” (23). Accord- 
ingly, in McKay’s Constab Ballads Jamaican patois emerges as a modernist 

tongue; his dialect poems articulate a New World poetic modernism—a 
“synthetic vernacular” verse, to use Matthew Hart’s useful term, that 
amalgamates the incongruous and incommensurate lexicons, temporali- 
ties, and cultures of colonial modernity.° 

In The Dialect of Modernism, Michael North reads McKay’s dialect 
poetry as part of a larger account of how modernist writers, both “transat- 
lantic” white writers (Stein, Pound, Eliot) and black writers of the Harlem 
Renaissance (Toomer, Hughes, Hurston), established black dialect as an 
essential aspect of Anglo-American modernism. But while Stein, Pound, 
and Eliot made themselves “modern by acting black” (8), especially by 
writing in “black” dialect forms, enacting their literary “rebellion through 
racial ventriloquism” (9), James Weldon Johnson and older New Negro 
leaders argued that acting modern meant not writing or speaking “too 
black” because African-American dialect had been so tarred and tarnished 
by its historical associations with minstrelsy and racism (10). Even when 
younger Harlem Renaissance modernists, especially Hurston, Hughes, 
and Brown, later “attempted to renew dialect writing by freeing it from 
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the clichés Johnson criticized,” their attempts were compromised, North 
argues, because “fashionable white usage of the same language stood in 
their way as a disabling example” (11). North elaborates this narrative of 
linguistic confinement in his reading of McKay’s dialect verse, explaining 
that the vernacular language McKay uses “against the standard English 
he was taught in school has already been turned into a harmless curios- 
ity before he can get to it” (110). North’s account of McKay’s “linguistic 
expatriation” thus interprets this “double dispossession” as “the condition 
and the subject of the rest of McKay’s writing, even after he abandons dia- 
lect itself?’ Because white uses and abuses had contaminated and compro- 
mised both Jamaican dialect and standard English, McKay’s dialect verse is 
trapped in a linguistic-ideological double bind: “dialect was transformed 
into a barrier as rigid as the standard itself for writers like McKay, who 
had somehow to negotiate their way past two sets of white expectations, 
diametrically opposed in spirit and yet in fundamental agreement about 
the character of black language and art” (123). 

Heather Hathaway’s Caribbean Waves, a study of McKay and Paule 
Marshall as Caribbean migrants and writers of the black Diaspora, justly 
notes that McKay “was the first poet to use the local dialect as a vehicle 
for social protest” (37); but she also judges the dialect poems limited and 
unpersuasive, stressing in particular their inconsistency and artificiality. 
Focusing on McKay’s first volume of verse, Songs of Jamaica, published 
in Kingston several months before Constab Ballads appeared in London, 
Hathaway finds particularly troubling the “linguistic irregularities” of 
McKay’s speakers, who shift between standard and dialect forms, obeying 
no “identifiable system or pattern.’ Combined with the poems’ “structural 
inconsistencies,” especially the “intrusion of formal style and language into 
dialect verse” (36), these irregularities “force” readers to question whether 
McKay “fully trust[s] dialect to convey accurately the meaning the author 
hopes to express” (37). Hathaway deems McKay’s modulation from dialect 
forms to more archaic and poetic syntactical structures jarring, “artificial 
in the context of the surrounding dialect,’ even “unnatural” (36); she 
concludes that the “subtle invalidation of the vernacular combined with 
the intrusion of McKay’s more formal voice, results in an inconsistent and, 
in many respects, unconvincing volume of poetry” (37).’ 

This essay argues that McKay, the dialect he appropriates, and the 
poetry he forges in Constab Ballads demonstrate more agency than North 
and Hathaway allow. It reads McKay as more successful than North 
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acknowledges at negotiating his “way past” debilitating 
tions,”; and reads the * 


‘white expecta- 
‘irregularities,’ “inconsistencies,” and “artificialities” 
of McKay’s dialect verse less as what Hathaway sees as symptoms of po- 
etic inexperience or political failure, more as innovative and convincing 
poetic responses to colonial modernity—indices, in short, of Constab 
Ballads modernism. Following the accounts of Charles Bernstein (1996), 
Winston James (2000 and 2003), Lee Jenkins (2004), and Josh Gosciak 
(2006), which all see in McKay’s Jamaican poems greater poetic and 
political agency,” I read the dialect poems in Constab Ballads as a verse 
of repossession that rehabilitates dialect as a medium for poetic expression 
and colonial critique.” McKay’s dialect verse finds innovative ways to 
represent and deploy Jamaican patois that neither deny nor overcome the 
conditions of coloniality (in early twentieth century Jamaica a practical 
impossibility): Constab Ballads manages, sometimes by subversion, irony, 
and disguise—tools of the dispossessed and subaltern—to articulate a 
creolized modern verse that renders dialect a rich and potent medium 
for responding to the experiences of colonial modernity. 1 concur with 
Jenkins that McKay’s dialect verse should be recognized as a significant 
“Caribbean contribution” to “early modernism” (33), especially, I would 
add, early modernism in its ethnographic mode. 

This essay’s first section analyzes one of the most striking and sig- 
nificant dramatic monologues in Constab Ballads, “The Apple-Woman’s 
Complaint,” to argue that the poem salvages Jamaican dialect from the 
denigrations of minstrelsy, colonial racism, and ethnographic primitiv- 
ism, demonstrating dialect as a lively and eloquent medium for modern 
poetry—a vital verse of colonial modernity. The second section considers 
one of Constab Ballads most compelling confessional lyrics, “The Heart 
of a Constab,” to argue that the poem renders the cultural cross-dressing 
of McKay's poetic protagonist and alter-ego, his donning of the colonial 
constable’s uniform, as a shameful signifier of collaboration with colonial 
authorities, ironically facilitating the Constab’s re-nativization, his politi- 
cal progress from collaborator to insurgent, and the poetic animation of a 
community of varied and vivid subaltern subjects. “The Apple-Woman’s 
Complaint” and “The Heart of a Constab” not only confirm Constab 
Ballads as a significant work of ethnographic modernism, but also epito- 
mize how the volume fashions a creolized modern verse that articulates 
the voices and visions of subaltern subjects navigating the disorienting 
conditions of colonial modernity—an ambivalent and inconsistent verse, 
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transnational, synthetic, and multilingual,'? a New World poetic mod- 
ernism struggling to accommodate discrepant languages and cultures of 
self and other, colonized and colonizer, black and white at the Empire’s 
Caribbean periphery. 


Dramatic monologues in dialect 


and the poetries of salvage 


No account of McKay’s dialect verse can avoid the controversial influence 
of his first major patron, Walter Jekyll, the expatriate English folklor- 
ist, polymath, and lapsed Episcopal minister (and brother of the famed 
English gardener, Gertrude Jekyll—herself an admirer of McKay’s dialect 
poetry).'' Jekyll had spent years in rural Jamaica gathering traditional An- 
ansi folktales, which he collected and annotated for his Jamaican Song and 
Story (1907).'? Very much a Victorian amateur ethnographer, Jekyll was 
engaged, like many ethnographers of the age, in a cultural salvage project. 
A romantic anti-modernist, he conscripted McKay’s dialect poetry to 
the project of preserving the vernacular speech of Jamaica’s black peasant 
population from the relentless, colonizing spread of British education and 
standard English." Despite the fact that McKay came from a “relatively 
prosperous” farming family (James, “Becoming” 20), “aspiring members of 
the middle class” (Cooper 7), Jekyll used the introduction he contributed 
to McKay’s first volume of dialect verse, Songs of Jamaica, to fashion the 
text as a work of salvage poetics, a poetic record of the fading vernacular 
speech of Jamaica’s common folk written by a “Jamaican peasant of pure 
black blood” (9). 

While there is general critical agreement that McKay’s dialect verse 
deserves recognition as the first effort by a “black West Indian writer” to 
bring Jamaican dialect to English Verse (North 101), for some critics Je- 
kyll’s (colonizing) influence ultimately overpowers McKay’s dialect poems. 
For North, McKay’s “alliance” with Jekyll “dropped him into a trap from 
which he was never quite to emerge, a trap formed of the false dichotomy 
between rigid, life-denying Scotch Presbyterianism and free, life-affirming 
Jamaican paganism.” This dichotomy, North reasons, “was a trap because 
both sides were actually defined by the English, and it was false because 
it posed England as culture against Jamaica as nature”; for a Jamaican poet 
“anxious to redeem a culture from colonialism,’ North concludes, “the 
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primitive stereotype proved crippling” (102). Kamau Brathwaite’s account 
of McKay’s entrapment is more pointed though no less pessimistic; the 
poet “allowed himself to be imprisoned in the pentameter” Brathwaite 
laments, and thus “he didn’t let his language find its own parameters” 
(20-21). 

Responding specifically to North’s reading of McKay’s dialect verse, 

Jahan Ramazani argues that while the “poems do not belong to a lo- 
cal, pristine ‘folk’ culture,’ they are not therefore “merely caught within 
metropolitan norms and expectations”; “to represent them as such,’ he 
cautions, “is to risk muting their transnational dynamics of ambivalent 
resistance and adhesion” (Transnational 29). Heeding Ramazani’s warning, 
the following section argues that Constab Ballads dramatic monologues 
in dialect, roughly a third of the volume’s poems, complicate tales of lin- 
guistic and poetic entrapment in a number of ways. First, the poemis resist 
the “primitive stereotype” by rendering common black folk of inner city 
Jamaica realistically, as articulate and complex individuals fit for “high” 
poetic representation. Second, McKay’s channeling his speakers’ voices 
through the traditional genre of the dramatic monologue and his crafting 
their monologues in standard prosodic forms work in part to establish 
the fitness of his speakers and their stories for the British literary tradi- 
tion."* This yoking of Jamaican dialects with traditional English prosodic 
forms and poetic genres also keeps always before readers the artifice and 
conventionality of the verse, inhibiting unreflective assent to the primitiv- 
izing, essentializing, and racist equation of dialect with nature.!° Finally, 
McKay’s creolization of dialect speech and traditional prosodic forms and 
poetic genres serves to defamiliarize and decenter English verse, making 
it less transparent, more resistant to interpretation, more alienating and 
alien—in a word, modernist.” 

Insofar as McKay’s dramatic monologues work to persuade readers 
that their speakers are real Jamaican people, they partake in the eth- 
nographic fantasy of unmediation; but unlike Bronislaw Malinowski’s 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922) and other canonical modern ethnog- 
raphies, they also continuously declare their artifice and artificiality.” As 
with all dramatic monologues, those in Constab Ballads assume the fiction 
that acts of poetic ventriloquism can provide access to the interiorities 
of others. Like the great Victorian dramatic monologues of Tennyson 
and Browning that he read with Jekyll (Cooper 45), McKay’s dramatic 


monologues erase their author’s mediating agency, encouraging readers 
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to suspend disbelief and assent—if only while reading—to the fiction of 
unmediated access to other subjects, other cultures. Because McKay's verse 
inhabitations of his speakers are often nuanced and convincing, the dra- 
matic monologues of Constab Ballads generally do sustain the illusion that 
the poems are vessels through which real subaltern subjects speak—a kind 
of “ethnographer’s magic” in verse.'* Indeed, as Ramazani has pointed 
out in his reading of Ugandan poet Okot p’Bitek’s postcolonial dramatic 
monologues, “dramatic monologue is arguably the most ethnographic of 
poetic genres” because “it situates the speaking subject within a particu- 
lar moment and a particular set of social relations” (Hybrid 162). But as 
Ramazani also explains, when subaltern writers like Okot—and, I would 
add, McKay—use the dramatic monologue to ventriloquize subaltern 
subjects it becomes arguably the most anti-ethnographic of poetic genres. 
Against “the anthropological standard of controlled ‘empathy, it seems 
to provide access to direct speech.” Resisting “the ethnographic norm 
of speaking for another culture,” the dramatic monologue of a subaltern 
speaker appears to “wrest ... voice from the anthropological observer and 
bestow ...it on a native insider” (159). Like Okot’s later works, McKay’s 
dramatic monologues in dialect resist the tendency of Western ethnogra- 
phy to hypostatize indigeneity. 

So while Jekyll casts McKay’s dialect verse as part of an effort to sal- 
vage authentic Jamaican culture from modernity’s destructive conquest, 
the poems participate in a salvage project of a different sort. They strive 
to salvage dialect from the debilitating myths of primitivism and min- 
strelsy, what William Maxwell calls the “trap of ‘darky’ humor and apol- 
ogy” (xx).'? Anticipating the practitioners of African-American dialect 
of the New Negro Movement, Toomer, Hughes, Hurston, and Brown, 
% McKay's Constab Ballads recreate dialect, turning it from a figure and 
symptom of black primitivism, atemporality, and metaphysical absence, 
into a viable and versatile medium for representing the responses of mod- 
ern Caribbean black people to the complex and disorienting realities of 
colonial modernity. 

As they present themselves, describing their predicaments and griev- 
ances in a variety of forms of dialect and prosody, McKay’s speakers reveal 
complex subjectivities and articulate heterodox, sometimes anti-colonial 
political views. Complicating racist stereotypes of black people as intel- 
lectually and emotionally limited life forms, primitivizing constructions 
of dialect as a limited linguistic form, and essentializing constructions of 
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traditional prosody as a limiting poetic form, McKay’s speakers display 
considerable linguistic and poetic breadth and dexterity. They employ a 
range of dialect forms from along the so-called Creole Continuum “of 
intermediate varieties ... between creole and standard poles” (Ruckford 
2): some speak primarily or exclusively in the heavy or “basilect” form; 
most switch codes easily and frequently, using intermediate, “mesolect” 
forms; one or two others use the “acrolect” or standard English form.?! 
Brathwaite’s assertion that McKay “allowed himself to be imprisoned in 
the pentameter’” notwithstanding, Constab Ballads employs an array of 
metrical and prosodic forms—couplets, quatrains, sestets, and octaves in 
trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, even octameter, many regularly iambic, 
others more regularly irregular—and often injects unsettling vernacular 
rhythms into the regularities of English prosody. That McKay’s two most 
significant literary models, Burns’s Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
(1786) and Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads and Verses (1892), also articulate 
their dialect ballads through a range of different meters and stanza forms 
and often emphasize their vernacular sources, speakers, and language 
further calls into question the tenability of reified hierarchical binaries 
between vernacular speech and traditional verse forms and genres.” 
When Constab Ballads appears in London, late 1912, African-Amer- 
ican intellectuals like W. E. B. Du Bois and James Weldon Johnson, who 
would soon come to lead the New Negro movement, are already writing 
diligently in standard English in part to demonstrate and encourage black 
articulacy, intelligence, and creativity. Du Bois and Johnson are well 
aware of the ideological challenges such “white” linguistic forms posed for 
black writers, but they remain confident in the agency and ability of black 
writers to adopt and adapt those forms to express their distinct visions of 
modernity and the talents of their race. The speakers—and author—of 
the dramatic monologues in Constab Ballads display a similar confidence. 
They seem to understand the conventions of English prosody and genre 
less as alien constraints infringing freedom of expression, more as poetic 
tools that can be put to a range of uses—in McKay’s case, for example, to 
demonstrate cultural literacy and poetic skill, to represent persuasively and 
with respect voices of a subaltern community, and to question colonial in- 
stitutions and authorities. McKay’s monologists speak out of a conviction 
not only that accommodation with the colonizer is unavoidable in early- 
ewentieth century Jamaica, but also that such accommodation can actually 


advance cultural and political critique. For them, McKay’s controversial 
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decision to follow Jekyll’s advice to write verse that embraces dialect but 
abides by traditional prosody might well seem reasonable, pragmatic, even 
shrewd. Assenting to accommodate the colonizers’ forms got McKay’s 
poems published in London, after all: that publication ensured that the 
criticisms his speakers level at the Jamaican constabulary and ruling elites 
would be read by at least a few white Englishmen and women in the heart 
of the empire.** In this light, it does not seem entirely unreasonable to 
conclude that McKay’s poetic efforts to insert dissenting subaltern black 
voices into a literary tradition “white” and “English” alters that tradition 
at least as much as traditional prosody and poetic genre limits the black 
poet's literary agency. 

More significantly, McKay’s conjunction of dialect and traditional 
prosody both denaturalizes dialect, rendering it a linguistic mode no less 
artificial, no more authentic, than standard English or the ballad stanza, 
and defamiliarizes and re-forms “English” poetry and poetic language. 
Like Quashie, the farm worker who reproaches a white overseer—and 
white readers—for ignoring black labor (in fields or verse) in “Quashie to 
Buccra,’ the opening poem of Songs of Jamaica, McKay wants his readers 
never to forget “how hard” subaltern poets, like subaltern field workers, 
must “wuk fe it.” As Quashie defends his labor in the fields, he speaks as 
well to McKay’s labor in verse: 


De fiel’ pretty? It couldn’t less ‘an dat, 

We wuk de bes’, an den de lan is fat; 

We dig de row dem eben in a line, 

An’ keep it clean—den so it mus’ look fine. (lines 21-24) 


These heavily basilectal lines, with their orthographic elisions and plosive 
and fricative alliteration, remind readers that dialect verse also requires 
“wuk”; when Quashie insists that “we dig de row dem eben in a line.” 
McKay is alerting readers to his poetic labor, the labor entailed in put- 
ting dialect phrases into fixed verse forms, made of even poetic lines. 
But even as Quashie insists on the work and artifice involved in black 
field work and poetic expression, resisting primitivizing constructions of 
blackness and dialect, his regular use of basilectal forms and formulations 
both deforms and reconfigures the standards of English poetry, articulat- 
ing a distinctive poetic modernism of the Caribbean colony—hybrid, 
ambivalent, heterodox. 

No dramatic monologue in Constab Ballads better evidences the dis- 
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senting political interests and creolizing poetic techniques of McKay’s 
dialect verse than “The Apple-Woman’s Complaint” (57-58).*° One of the 
volume’s most accomplished, the poem demonstrates the extent to which 
Constab Ballads succeeds in turning dialect from a confirmation of black 
limitation and metaphysical absence into a potent medium for individual 
assertion, political critique, and poetic reconfiguration. From the perspec- 
tive of a hard modernist (like Imagist Pound) or hard postcolonial localist 
(like Brathwaite in the 1970s), McKay’s use of tetrameter couplets in “The 
Apple-Woman’s Complaint” can appear particularly constrained; one of 
the most popular poetic forms in English (a number of ballads by Burns 
and Kipling are in the form), their jingling regularities have made iambic 
tetrameter couplets particularly common in doggerel, and McKay’s poem 
largely toes that metric line, deviating from perfect rhymed couplets of 
iambic tetrameter only occasionally. 

But the Apple-Woman’s dialect deviations from standard English, ver- 
nacular rhythms and syntax, and insurgent arguments assert her subaltern 
agency despite the regularities of the poem’s prosody, an allegedly British 
or Euro-American technique,” and thus express formally the poem’s cen- 
tral drama and argument: the determined effort on the part of a colonized 
black woman to talk back to colonial authority and its (double) agents, 
“mimic men” like the Constab, affirming her agency despite the all too 
real constraints that authority and those agents exert on a “poo’ weak gal” 
like her (1. 39).” Thus as the Apple-Woman negotiates the legal and penal 
limitations that the Constab embodies for her, affirming her agency de- 
spite colonial constraints, McKay negotiates the regularities and rigidities 
of the fixed form he employs to articulate her complaint, affirming his 
poetic agency despite the constraints of fixed verse forms. The dialectical 
tension and interaction between her insurgent voice and argument and 
regularities of McKay’s verse enact poetically the Apple-Woman’s struggle 
to affirm her subaltern agency within the constraints of colonial control.” 

The poem's opening lines present the Apple~Woman as an innocent 
laborer; walking along, minding her own business, she is merely trying to 

make a living: 


While me deh walk ‘long in de street, 
Policeman’s yawnin’ on his beat; 

An’ dis de wud him chiefta’n say— 
Me mus’n car’ me apple-tray. (1-4) 
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Indignation rising, the Apple-Woman protests that rather than pursuing 
serious criminals, the yawning policeman—bored, lazy—harasses her: his 
commanding officer, she complains, has forbidden her from carrying, and 
therefore selling, apples. Shocked at the capricious command, her tone 
of innocent casualness modulates in the second couplet to disbelief and 
anger. Most interesting is the Apple-Woman’s emphasis on the chieftain’s 
“wud”; in her description, the police chief asserts and exerts power 
through language. By emphasizing the police chief’s words as a medium 
of power, the Apple-Woman ironically evokes the Biblical God’s creation 
by speaking words—“And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light” (Genesis 1.4)—a deflating comparison in this context that exposes 
the chief’s pride and presumption. But she doesn’t just slyly mock his 
assertion of power through language; she also asserts her own linguistic 
power and agency by turning the forbidding word of colonial authority 
into the dialect “wud” of a resistant black Jamaican. She may be subject 
to the commands of the chief of police, but she will not submit quietly. 
Turning her dialect complaint into a critique of colonial power as cruel 
and capricious, the Apple-Woman asserts her agency, especially her power 
to take up and remake the colonizer’s tongue in order to express her 
vernacular voice and “wuds” of protest. The repetition of “me” twice in 
the last line of the quatrain, dialect substitutions for “I” in the first case 


the 


and “my” in the second—thus asserts the enduring agency of “me” 
subaltern subject. 

The second stanza opens by repeating but reorienting that repetition 
of “me,” further emphasizing the Apple-Woman’s ability to express herself d 
as she sees fit. Accordingly, she turns “de wud” against colonial authority: 


| 

4 

Ef me no wuk, me boun’ fe tief; $ | 
S’pose dat will please de pélice chief! i 
4 


De prison dem mus’ be wan’ full, 
Mek dem’s ‘pon we like ravin’ bull.” (5-8) 


She begins with a blunt lesson in economics: if I can’t work, I’m bound to 
steal. The line’s medial caesura underscores both the logic of her reasoning 
and the illogic of the chief's decree that she “mus’n car” her apple tray. 
She not only points out the illogic and impracticality of the police chief 
forbidding her to sell her wares, a sanction that will increase criminality, 
but does so with a dose of sarcasm, impugning the police chief’s intel- 
ligence and ethics. While her lines obey the metrical standards of iambic 
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tetrameter, the insistent alliteration of her words, bristling with fricatives, 
plosives, and sonorants, further emphasizes the aggressive force of her 
arguinent. 

By figuring the constables as raving bulls, the Apple- Woman stresses 
the senseless brutality of their application of the law. Shifting from one 
bovine image to another, she focuses readers’ attention on the struggles 
of her increasingly cowed people: 


Black nigger wukin’ laka cow 

An’ wipin’ sweat-drops from him brow, 

Dough him is dyin’ sake 0’ need, 

P’lice an’ dem headman boun’ fe feed. (9-12) 
Appropriating the racist phrase “black nigger,” she makes it emphasize not 
the failings or limitations of her people or race, but the degree of social 
discrimination, exploitation, and dispossession they face. The phrase also 
works to differentiate the Apple-Woman and other poor blacks like her, 
“wukin’ laka cow” and “dyin’ sake o’ need,” from the cruel and capricious 
police (most of whom were also black) and their commanders, who, like 
“ravin’” bulls, menace the common people. Black constables, the Apple- 
Woman insists, do not suffer the same deprivations as “black niggers,” 
upon whom, she suggests, constables and their officers are “boun’ fe 
feed” —her use of “boun’” here calling into question the agency of these 
slavish agents of the law. 

In the fourth and fifth stanzas, the Apple-Woman further elaborates 
the distinctions between the voracious constabulary and those they police, 
emphasizing the constables’ criminality and rendering the common folk 
as suffering under a cruel and arbitrary authority: 


P’lice an’ dem headman gamble too, 
Dey shuffle card an’ bet fe true; 

Yet ef me Charlie gamble,—well, 
Dem try fe “queeze him laka hell. 


De headman fe de town police 

Mind neber know a little peace,” 

‘Cep’ when him an’ him heartless ban’ 

Hab sufferin’ nigger in dem han’. (13-20) 
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These scathing words condemn the constabulary as a band of malicious 
and heartless gamblers, hypocrites, and extortionists. In a fitting rejoinder 
to police efforts to “‘queeze” the “sufferin’ nigger” “laka hell,” and to 
critical accounts of English prosodic forms as squeezing the agency out 
of McKay’s dialect verse, the Apple-Woman uses her dialect to put the 
ethical squeeze back on the police and the linguistic squeeze on standard 
English, demonstrating not only her agency despite her comparative 
social dispossession as a “black nigger,’ but also the critical power of the 
speech and poetry of black folk, like her (and her creator) to expose and 
protest against the social injustice of colonial government and reconfig- 
ure the forms of English and English poetry to better accommodate the 
voices and visions of subaltern subjects. She may lament that the police 
chief and his “heartless ban’” have her people in their hands, cruelly and 
unjustly restricting their rights and actions, but these stanzas also make j 
clear that she still commands the moral high-ground and the power to 
assert her agency through language, regularly transforming—de- and re- 
forming—standard English words and formulations. In this context, the 
fifth stanza’s enjambed lines, their arguments overrunning the limits of 
tetrameter lineation, figure her rebellious agency. 

The sixth stanza changes tack, as the Apple-Woman turns her at- 
tention and argument specifically to the young constable she is address- 
ing—McKay’s poetic protagonist—and his willingness to collaborate with 
colonial authorities. She assumes a position of maternal pity, reminding 
him of personal obligations that supersede loyalty to the constabulary: 


Ah son-son! Dough you're bastard, yah, 

An’ dere’s no one you can call pa, 

Jes’ try to ha’ you’ mudder’s min”! 

An’ Police Force you'll neber jine. (21-24) 


Speaking to the Constab like a mother, the Apple-Woman casts him as a 
bastard (in both senses) who has not received proper fatherly guidance; 
she urges him to think of his “mudder’s min.” Such consideration, she 
claims, would have led him to “neber jine” the Police Force. She implies 
that participation in the constabulary constitutes a betrayal of family and 
people: no loyal black Jamaican, loving mother and kin, could possibly 
“Jine” such an oppressive and unjust institution. In this context, the argu- 
mentative suspension caused by the enjambment of the quatrain’s last two 
lines serves to emphasize the Apple-Woman’s contention that the young 
constable has broken faith with his family and people. 
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Tellingly, the Apple-Woman’s complaint can also be directed more 
directly at McKay, at his willingness to join his poetic talents to Jekyll’s 
primitivizing agenda, to join Jamaican patois with English prosody and 
poetic genre, and to seek thereby to join the colonizer’s poetic tradition. 
McKay works to acknowledge and address such accusations poetically 
precisely by allowing speakers like the Apple- Woman to voice them with 
such force and rigor.” The dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads thus 
work to justify McKay’s poetic project, to demonstrate not only that the 
constab-poet can turn the forms of English poetry and the experiences 
of serving as a Jamaican constable to productive, critical uses, but also 
that such an ambivalent and creolized verse well suits the representa- 
tion of modern subaltern speakers like the Apple-Woman, children of 
the African Diaspora, inhabitants of colonial modernity, dispossessed but 
resilient, resisting even while accommodating the commands of colonial 
authority—legal or poetic. 

Escalating the rhetorical force and ethical stakes of her complaint 
in the poem’s seventh and eighth stanzas, the Apple-Woman turns her 
critique theological, eschatological. She renders an “ungodly” world in 
which cruel and corrupt lawmen and judges oppress a struggling under- 
class: 


But how judge believe policemen, 
Dem dutty mout’ wid lyin’ stain’? 
While we go batterin’ along”? 
Dem doin’ we all sort o’ wrong. 


We hab fe barter-out we soul 

To lib trough dis ungodly wul’;— 

O massa Jesus! Don’t you see 

How pólice is oppressin’ we? (25-32) 


Adopting a rhetorical tactic common in slave narratives, the Apple- Wom- 
an’s damning questions turn Christian language against her oppressors: 
they paint the police as dirty liars, stained and staining, “doin’ . . . all sort 
o’ wrong.” The insistent alliteration, heavy with plosive d and t sounds, 
of the basilectal line, “Dem dutty mout’ wid lyin’ stain’? which harshly 
censors the dirty and dishonest speech of the police, emphatically affirms 
the truth-telling power of the Apple-Woman’s vernacular speech. That 
the seventh stanza’s opening couplet is one of only two clear cases in the 
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poem where the terminal rhyme deviates from perfect, rhyming “police- 
men” with “stain,” sonically stains the poem’s rhyme scheme to emphasize 
the constables’ verbal corruption. 

In the eighth stanza, the Apple-Woman extends her indignant dis- 
belief from police and judges to the judge in Heaven. She shouts up to 
“massa Jesus,” incredulous at his evident tolerance for the spectacle of 
injustice she has just detailed. That she addresses Jesus as “massa,” a dialect 
expression that evokes slavery and the plantation economy, intensifies the 
damning implications of her questioning, even as it slyly questions Jesus’s 
‘massa.’ That Jesus appears to care or do little to 


‘ 


status by decapitalizing 
arrest police oppression of decent, hardworking common folk only inten- 
sifies the critical force of her struggles to “lib trough dis ungodly wul?” 
But by ending the stanza’s urgent questioning of the injustice of police 
oppression with the patois substitution—‘‘we” for the standard “us’”—the 
Apple-Woman and her author affirm subaltern agency in the face of “dis 
ungodly wul’,” the power of “we,’the poetic voice of subaltern collectiv- 
ity, to endure colonial oppression, and poetic accommodation. 

In the penultimate stanza, the Apple-Woman again asserts her critical 
agency despite the constraints she suffers, elaborating her arraignment of 
the constabulary with particular irony and rigor: 


Dem wan’ fe see we in de street 

Dah foller dem all ‘pon dem beat;*4 

An’ after, ‘dout a drop o’ shame, 

Say we be’n dah solicit dem. (33-36) 


When she claims “dem wan’ fe see we in de street,’ the Apple-Woman 
suggests that the constables are trying to turn hardworking black women 
into prostitutes. Asserting that the constables want the women to “foller 
dem all ‘pon dem beat,” she acknowledges constables as no better than 
prostitutes, having sold their services to the colonial government. Turning 
the critical screw tighter, she implies that the constables resemble those 
who visit prostitutes; like Johns and pimps, the police basically want to 
fuck and fuck over the Apple-Woman and others like her. The stanza ends 
with the poem’ final instance of imperfect rhyme, rhyming “shame” with 
“dem,” again using the technique to add force to the Apple-Woman’s 
complaint; in this case, stressing the shamelessness of constables who ac- 
cuse working woman of prostitution despite prostituting themselves to 
the colonizer’s law. 
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The Apple-Woman concludes her complaint with an (overly) em- 
phatic final plea to Jesus for mercy and guidance: 


Ah massa Jesus! in you’ love 

Jes’ look do’n from you’ trone above, 

An’ show me how a poo’ weak gal 

Can lib good life in dis ya wul. (37-40) 


The Apple-Woman assumes a melodramatic pose out of sentimental 
literature, recalling in particular poses assumed by speakers of abolition- 
ist dramatic monologues—Ellen Watkins Harper’s “Slave Mother” or 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point,” 
for example—a pose of theatricalized prostration before Jesus. Evoking 
such sentiments to win readers’ sympathy and assent, she draws a revealing 
contrast between “massa Jesus,” looking “do’n” from his “trone above,” 
and herself, “a poo’ weak gal,’ struggling against injustice and neglect, 
just to “lib good life in dis ya wul.’ The Apple-Woman’s “massa Jesus,” 
her vernacular words confirm, is more high and mighty than loving 
and merciful, more of a plantation owner or colonial police chief than 
one who believes the “first shall be last; and the last first? (Mark 10:31). 
Closing her complaint on such a dramatic (and self-dramatizing) note, 
figuratively on her knees, begging guidance on how to “lib a good life” 
from a white “massa” on a high “trone,” suggests that, by poem’s end at 
least, her agency and insurgence have been defeated by the continuous 
psychological and economic “batterin’” she’s taken. 

But the Creole forms of the Apple-Woman’s complaint say something 
different about where she ends up and about the basilectal dialect she 
speaks. From massa Jesus’s vantage on His “trone above,” looking “do’n” 
on her, the Apple-Woman’s dialect deviations, elisions, and transforma- 
tion of standard English might well appear symptoms of black deficits 
and deprivations. But by turning “just” to “jes” (God’s justice just a jest?) 
and “live” to “lib” (evoking a life liberated from oppression), the Apple- 
Woman’s final lines demonstrate the continuing agency of dialect and 
its speakers to transform standard English, rendering it more difficult for 
non-Jamaican readers to decode, and making English and English poetry 
accommodate subaltern experiences and agency at least as much as subal- 
tern subjects like the Apple-Woman must accommiodate the constraints of 
English poetic and political regulations. Even as she pleads to massa Jesus 
to show her how “a poo’ weak gal / Can lib good life in dis ya wul’.” her 
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consistent dialect transformations of English suggest that she may know 
better how to “lib good life in dis ya wul’” than she lets on. 

Compared with the poem’s general tone of defiance and critique, 
indeed, the closing stanza’s posture of desperate pleading may seem too 
dramatic, enough out of key with the rest of the poem to raise ques- 
tions about the sincerity of the Apple-Woman’s final quatrain. Perhaps 
she plays helpless and hopeless, dramatizing and theatricalizing a pose of 
dispossession and persecution to win the sympathy of readers and the 
young constable forbidding her to sell her wares. This possibility points 
toward resemblances between the Apple-Woman (and her creator) and the 
trickster Anansi of West African and Caribbean folklore, the clever spider 
(man) who repeatedly triumphs over terrible odds and injustices using the 
tools of the dispossessed—subversion, disguise, trickery—a figure, in short, 
for the enduring agency of McKay’s subaltern subjects and his subaltern 
verse. In his account of Anansi in Jamaican Song and Story, Jekyll tells read- 
ers, “The Black man is such an accomplished actor that he can assume 
any character” (238). The Apple-Woman’s heated monologue, with its 
sometimes disorienting conjunction of political critique, defamiliarizing 
dialect utterances, and quatrains of tetrameter couplets, suggests less that 
traditional verse forms cramp and contaminate the colonial poet’s critical 
and poetic agency, more that vernacular voices and voicings can endure, 
decenter, and reconfigure English prosody and poetic tradition. 

Like Eliot, McKay took up the genre that Tennyson and Browning 
had revitalized during the Victorian period and adapted it as a key form 
in the early formulation of poetic modernism. He too used the dramatic 
monologue to ventriloquize the dislocated natives of modernity, a condi- 
tion in McKay’s colonial representation no less disorienting than Eliot's 
representations from the heart of the Empire. Various, multivocal, alive, and 
sometimes insurgent—the dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads render 
a community of distinct and interesting subaltern subjects inhabiting not 
the temporal preserve of primitivism, but the dynamic and disorienting, 
polyglot and synthetic conditions of colonial modernity. McKay's dramat- 
ic monologues salvage dialect not just by demonstrating its eloquence and 
efficacy in articulating the dissident voices and perspectives of McKay's 
imagined community of modern subaltern subjects. They also make 
dialect a viable medium of modern expression by resisting primitivist 
constructions of vernacular speech as an essentially natural, basic, or simple 
expressive mode. Channeling Jamaican patois through the conventions of 
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English prosody and poetic genre, the dramatic monologues both dignify 
and denaturalize dialect. Despite Hathaway’s objection to the regular 
“intrusion of formal style and language” into McKay’s dialect verse as 
“unnatural” (36), the dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads consistently 
demonstrate that dialect is not an instinctual, simple, or “natural” linguis- 
tic modality. Indeed, McKay’s creolizing of Jamaican patois and English 
prosody and poetic genres functions in part to defamiliarize poetry in 
English, a key aspect of his modernism. In McKay’ poetic re-formulation, 
dialect becomes a poetic Creole of competing, disjunctive, and cohabiting 
vocabularies, syntaxes, temporalities, and cultures, a synthetic modernist 
tongue of the Caribbean colony. 

In those dramatic monologues where McKay dons the voice and 
identity of a female speaker, like “The Apple-Woman’s Complaint” 
or “Disillusioned,’ we might say that he carries out a mode of poetic 
or dramatic transvestitism, the male poet dressing himself, figuratively 
speaking, in the voices of women.’ Even when McKay adopts male 
personae—as in “Flat-Foot Drill?’ “Last Words of the Dying Recruit,” 
“Cotch Donkey,’ 
derstood as a mode of poetic or linguistic cross-dressing, the poet donning 
the personas, perspectives, and voices of his various speakers, female or 
male—crossing selves as well as genders. McKay’s dramatic monologues 
work in part to persuade readers that cross-dressing 


or “Fe Me Sal’”—his dramatic monologues can be un- 


in this case poetic 
and dramatic—can enable a crossing over that goes deeper than the skin, 
allowing significant access into other people, other cultures. But if the 
dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads can be understood as works of 
figurative transvestitism or verbal masquerade, enabling the colonial poet 
temporarily to assume the personas and perspectives of his various subal- 
tern speakers, the lyrics spoken by McKay’s poetic alter-ego, the Constab, 
can be seen to articulate and analyze a mode of cross-dressing more literal 
and cultural: his donning of “de red seam” of the Jamaican constable, the 
uniform of colonial administration and collaboration. As the next section 
argues, the Constab’s lyrics work to render his cultural cross-dressing as a 
sign of a temporary and undamaging cultural crossing, the donning of the 
guise of collaboration that (un)veils a newly insurgent subaltern subject. 
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lyric bildungsroman 
The confessional lyrics spoken by McKay’s poetic alter ego, constituting 
nearly two thirds of the poems in Constab Ballads, represent his experi- 
ence serving as a constable in Kingston and Spanish Town.” McKay 
intersperses these lyrics throughout the volume, sequencing them to 
trace the Constab’s evolution, a lyric bildungsroman tracing his moral and 
political education. These lyrics delineate a kind of verse autobiography, 
a recounting in poetic form of the Constab’s painful and traumatizing 
journey from countryside to city, from innocence to commitment, as he 
joins the police force and dons the uniform of imperial authority, “de red 
seam” that differentiates and alienates him from his “kith and kin” (62).** 
Elaborating the account first sketched in McKay’s Preface to Constab Bal- 
lads (7-8), the Constab’s lyrics portray him as a decent man with a keen 
imagination, “a peculiar sensitiveness,’ and “a most improper sympathy for 
wrongdoers,” qualities that make him a poor constable, deeply troubled 
by the corruption around him and his collaborations with it. Increasingly 
politicized and radicalized by his experiences as a constable, increasingly 
animated by “a fierce hatred of injustice” (7), he uses his poems to criticize 
other constables, the constabulary administration, the British authorities 
more generally, and colonial modernity overall. The Constab’s education 
appears prompted and shaped in part by McKay’s other speakers with 
their criticisms of his collaboration with colonial authority. The Constab’s 
lyrics thus climax with his departure from the police force and the city, | 
and his rehabilitating and romantic return to the country in Constab Bal- 
lads’ final poem, “Sukee River.” : 
Despite this rather fantastic pastoral conclusion to an otherwise in- 
sistently urban and largely disillusioned volume, Constab Ballads overall 
dispels pastoral fantasies of Jamaica as a pre-modern paradise, whether 
Romantic, touristic, or anthropological; McKay’s Jamaica is irredeemably 
modern.’ McKay’s colonial modernity appears inescapable, relentless; in- 
filtrating and transforming both country and city, modernity’s traumas can 
be neither avoided nor fully recovered from—only endured, reworked, 
and rewritten. In this light, McKay’s Constab resembles other important 
early modernist protagonists and authors, who begin as provincials from 
the hinterlands, journey to the metropolis, and become modern(ist) artists 
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or writers. Like Paul Morel or D. H. Lawrence, Stephen Dedalus or James 
Joyce, Kezia Burnell or Katherine Mansfield, McKay’s Constab is birthed 
into modernist consciousness and art by his traumatizing confrontation 
with the realities of modernity (in his case, urban modernity at empire’s 
periphery). If reading McKay’s dramatic monologues in sequence makes 
Constab Ballads appear an ethnographic portrait gallery in verse of the na- 
tives of inner city Jamaica, reading the Constab’s lyrics in sequence makes 
McKay’s volume appear a work of colonial modernism, a poetic portrait 
of the modern Caribbean artist as a young constable. 

As delineated in his lyrics, the Constab’s modernizing education be- 
gins not only with his disorienting dislocation from the country to the 
city, but also with lost (queer) love. Following the volume’s opening two 
poems—“De Route March,” in which McKay’s Constab recounts his 
participation in a police parade, and “Flat-Foot Drill,’ a dramatic mono- 
logue spoken by an abusive drill instructor—McKay presents two lyrics of 
lost, barely-veiled homosexual love, centered around the Constab’s intense 
and aborted relationship with a fellow constable named Bennie: “Ben- 
nie’s Departure,” the volume’s longest poem, and “Consolation,” in which 
another kind constable comforts McKay’s grieving Constab after Ben- 
nie’s departure. Gosciak finds “remarkable” that the Bennie poems “were 
uncensored, particularly since they were about a homosexual relationship 
between two cadets in the pay of the British Empire” (68). Indeed, these 
desolate, confessional lyrics render the Constab’s subjectivity as strikingly 
anti-imperial and queer: self-critical, dissenting, ambivalent, and gay."? 
From the very heart of the constabulary, a colonial institution of military 
control over subaltern subjects, comes the voice of homosexual love, 
thinly veiled behind the homosocial language of military camaraderie:"! 


Gone he, de little sunshine o° my life, 

Leavin’ me ‘lone to de Depot's black strife, 

Dear little comrade o’ lecture an’ drill, 

Loved comrade, like me of true stubborn will: 

Oft, in de light o° de fast sinkin’ sun, 

We'd frolic togeder aroun’ de big gun; (201-206) 
Despite his collaborations with the colonizer, the Bennie poems insist, 
McKay’ poetic protagonist remains triply subaltern; behind “de red seam” 
of colonial collaborator these poems reveal a queer, colonized, black man. 
With their “unbridled homoeroticism” (Maxwell xxvi), the Bennie po- 
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ems bolster Gary E. Holcomb’s view that “McKay must be understood 
as a writer who not only struggled against class, labor, race, and colonial 
domination,” but “with varying displays of directness and obliqueness, 
exposed more acceptable forms of resistance—class and race struggles—to 
a sexual dissidence” (“Diaspora Cruises” 718). 

The crux of the Constab’s poetic education, “The Heart of a Con- 
stab” (62-63), presents not only the volume’s most searching meditation 
on his collaboration, a monologue of confession, acknowledgment, and 
atonement, but also a sustained consideration of the speaker's cultural 
cross-dressing as a (queer) black Jamaican wearing the uniform of British 
colonial control. Emphasizing especially the sexually dissident potential of 
that cross-dressing, Gosciak suggests that “McKay’s wearing the ‘red-seam’ 
of authority, for which he was despised by the peasant folk, provided the 
cover to write about his own desires” (70)—including those homosexual 
desires expressed in the Bennie lyrics. Throughout “The Heart of a Con- 
stab,” however, McKay’s poetic alter-ego portrays himself less as a sexual 
dissident, a gay poet cross-dressing as a straight policeman, than as a po- 
litical dissident, a reluctant cultural cross-dresser, who has naively donned 
the uniform of imperial authority, the compromising, contaminating “red 
seam,” but whose heart underneath remains loyal, true, authentic. In the 
poem’s rendering, the Constab’s cultural cross-dressing entails a crossing- 
over less than skin deep, a double-crossing, tragic but only temporary—a 
momentary transit and betrayal, which leaves his true (black) self intact, 
repentant but politicized, radicalized, more fiercely opposed to injustice, | 
more wholeheartedly committed to “kith and kin.” | 

If my account of “The Apple-Woman’s Complaint” clarifies how the 
dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads test subaltern agency at the level 
of the word, language, and prosody—McKay’s dispossessed dialect speaker 
arraigning colonial power even as she negotiates the regularities and lega- 
cies of tetrameter couplets—the following account of “The Heart of a 
Constab” addresses how the confessional lyrics of McKay’ poetic alter- 
ego test and probe subaltern agency more through the Constab’s searching 
and searing meditations on identity, conduct, and work in the context 
of colonial modernity: McKay's disillusioned, code-switching alter-ego 
records and interrogates his own participation in and collaboration with 
colonial power. In contrast to the subaltern speakers of Constab Ballad’s 
dramatic monologues, who consistently use basilectal or heavy dialect 
forms, their speech a linguistic enactment of unambiguous insiderhood, 
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the Constab always speaks in intermediate or mesolectal forms along the 
Jamaican Creole Continuum, regularly oscillating between dialect and 
standard English, inside and outside, a fitting linguistic articulation of his 
in-between position as colonized subject working to enforce colonial law, 
an (auto)ethnographic participant observer of colonial modernity and its 
least privileged inhabitants. 

“The Heart of a Constab” probes the problems of alienation and be- 
longing, of collaboration and betrayal raised by the Constab’s in-between 
position, as I’ve suggested, through the trope of what James Clifford, 
Joanne Tompkins, and Inge Boer have termed (in other contexts) “cul- 
tural cross-dressing.” In Victorian travel literature and adventure fiction, 
especially the genre of imperial romance, cultural cross-dressing most 
often takes the form of white men dressing up (or down) as “natives,” 
gaining thereby access to and power over natives and their cultural prac- 
tices.14 McKay’s rendering significantly reconfigures the imperial trope: 
“The Heart of a Constab” articulates the reflections of a colonized black 
man dressing in the uniform of white imperial control. Informed by 
the groundbreaking accounts of Frantz Fanon’s Black Skins, White Masks 
(1952) and Albert Memmi’s The Colonizer and the Colonized (1957),V. S. 
Naipaul famously rendered such colonized subjects as “mimic men” in his 
1967 novel of the same name; as McKay’s poetic alter-ego contemplates 
his status as black man dressed in the uniform of colonial control, charged 
with policing his own “people,” he comes to understand his identity as 
a constable as just the sort of deeply problematic colonial mimicry that 
Naipaul’s novel would interrogate over fifty years later. “The Heart of a 
Constab” traces a radical(izing) shift in his understanding as he moves 
from viewing cultural cross-dressing as a means to empowerment to 
viewing it as a cause of abjection. The poem should thus be recognized as 
a significant historical document of colonialism, a relatively rare example 
of an early-twentieth century text in which a compromised colonial sub- 
ject reflects on the predicament of being a mimic man, a “native” agent 
of empire. In giving voice to such a colonial collaborator and rendering 
his predicament “from the inside” as it were, the poem anticipates later 
postcolonial examinations of the figure.” 

That “The Heart of a Constab” is written in ballad stanzas, the lines 
of every quatrain vacillating between unrhymed tetrameter and rhymed 
trimeter, well suits the poem's divided speaker and his self-critical argu- 
ment. Throughout, the Constab swings between antithetical positions, 
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from compromised agent of colonial law, mere mimic man, to unsullied 
subaltern subject, authentic black Jamaican critical of colonial authority 
and animated by “a fierce hatred of injustice” (7). The poem opens, like 
many traditional ballads, with an abrupt, impersonal assertion: “° Tis hatred 
without an’ ‘tis hatred within” (I. 1). This opening line, poised between di- 
alect and archaism, sounds at once folkloric and Shakespearean and evokes 
a generalized sense of persecution in notably formal poetic language. But 
the poem quickly modulates into the more personal first-person voice, 
a dialect 


presenting a modern lyrical ballad of the Caribbean colonies 
cri de coeur of the Constab, deeply troubled and remorseful, wracked by 
guilt, seeking to atone for his error “O’ joinin’ a hard Constab Force” (l. 
14), collaborating with the imperial authorities against those he later calls 
“My people, my people, me owna black skin” (l. 23). The poem—the 
twentieth of twenty-eight—marks a key point in the Constab’s educa- 
tion through the volume, when he comes to understand most earnestly 
and regret most intensely his participation in the police force. A poem of 
acknowledgment and self-arraignment, it works rhetorically to atone for 
the Constab’s sins against “me own kith an’ kin” (l. 11) and to verify his 
political and social reorientation. 

The first quatrain delineates the Constab’s miserable condition at the 
beginning of his monologue: 


‘Tis hatred without an’ ‘tis hatred within, 
An’ I am so weary an’ sad; 
For all trough de tempest o’ terrible strife 
Dere’ notin’ to make poor me glad. (1-4) 


This renders the Constab a miserably isolated and reviled subject, hated 
by others and himself, a picture of self-division, alienation, and depriva- 
tion. The Constab has shown himself emotionally devastated in earlier 
poems—*“Bennie’s Departure,’ “Consolation,” and “Me Whoppin’ Big 
Tree Boy”—but here he become particularly urgent. His insistent repeti- 
tion of words, sounds, syllables, and stresses, his hyperbolic formulations, 
and his tone of dejected exhaustion all work to emphasize the Constab’s 
initial sense of having been beaten down by “terrible strife”; and the allit- 
eration of plosive t’s and fricative s’s sonically punctuates and proclaims his 
sense of entrapment and pessimism. His earlier poems would suggest that 
the Constab intends the terrible tempest to signify his stormy work as a 
constable. But no previous poem so extensively contemplates the problem 
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of his collaboration and its personal, political, and poetic consequences. 
After delineating his dejection and alienation in the opening stanza, 
the Constab begins in the second quatrain to seek the causes of that con- 


dition: 
Oh! Where are de faces I loved in de past, 
De frien’s dat I used to hold dear? 
Oh, say, have dey all turned away from me now 
Becausen de red seam I wear? (5-8) 


The urgent questions here appear as efforts to understand how the 
speaker wound up at the heart of “de tempest o’ terrible strife” and to 
demonstrate his pain and desire. Less overtly, the questions also imply 
the Constab’s love and care for “De frien’s” he “used to hold dear” and 
buttress his (initial) innocence regarding the significance and effects of 
his decision to wear “de red seam.’ The eye rhyme of “dear” and “wear,” 
which looks perfect but sounds off, nicely figures the Contstab’s odd sense 
that merely wearing a uniform radically estranges him from “dear” friends. 
The pose of naive questioning makes the rest of the poem seem like an 
effort to answer those questions and to understand better the significance 
of both his decision to wear “de red seam” and his “frien’s’” rejection in 
response. But considered alongside the insinuating suggestion that “dey all 
turned away from” him, this pose of innocent error begins to seem more a 
defensive effort to minimize the Constab’s guilt and project it onto those 
around him. Such lurking defensiveness irrupts periodically throughout 
the poem, registering the psychological pressure that the Constab’s col- 
laboration with colonial authorities exerts; as the poem proceeds, he 
struggles to come to terms with his decision to wear “de red seam” and 
its alienating consequences. 

But from the perspective of subaltern speakers like the Apple- Woman, 
victims of police abuse and injustice, McKay’s alter-ego, dressed up as 
a colonial constable, appears a contemptible mimic man, a race traitor 
collaborating with the white imperial authorities in the oppression of 
poor black Jamaicans; on this view, the Constab’s cultural cross-dressing 
confirms him as a turncoat. The Constab works to rebut accusations of 
cultural betrayal by acknowledging culpability for wearing “de red seam” 
and asserting his good intentions, his continuing loyalty to his own race, 


class, and people: 
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I foolishly wandered away from dem all 
To dis life of anguish an’ woe, 

Where I mus’ be hard on me own kith an’ kin, 
And even to frien’ mus’ prove foe. (9-12) 


These lines work to acknowledge the Constab’s “foolish” error. But they 
imply defensively that the Constab has been forced, against his will, to be 
hard on “me own kith an’ kin”; the alliteration of sonorant m- and frica- 
tive s-sounds in lines 11-12 (“mus’”’-““me”-“mus’”) stresses his sense of 
powerlessness and compulsion. But his repetition of “mus’” when he gets 
closest to describing his own actions also exposes this defensiveness, a re- 
luctance to assume full responsibility for his error, despite his confessional 
“me own kith an’ kin” —itself 


intentions. In this light, the dialect phrase 
functions as an insistent and defensive assertion of kinship and belonging. 
Indeed, the Constab’s regular recourse to dialect forms in these lines and 
throughout the poem works in part to (re)establish his bona fides, the truth 
of his utterances, and his loyalty to his “people”; using Jamaican dialect in 
this poetic context, he hopes, will confirm his sincerity, his authenticity. 

Nonetheless, because readers have so far seen the cruelty of the 
“Flat-Foot Drill” Instructor and the “Cotch Donkey” Man, the petty 
in 


corruptions of the men who compose the “hard Constab Force” 
“Bumming,’“Papline Corner,’ and “A Recruit on the Corpy”—and the 

righteous indignation of the Apple-Woman, the Constab is under particu- 

lar pressure to demonstrate his understanding of the sufferings inflicted 

on the common folk by the Jamaican “justice” system. In part to establish 

the depth of his understanding and objections, he reminds readers that 5 
his life as a constable has involved intense suffering. Building his ballad to 
its emotional climax, the Constab poeticizes his regrets and distress: 


Oh! What have I gained from my too too rash act 
O’joinin’ a hard Constab Force, 

Save quenchin’ me thirst from a vinegar cup, 
De vinegar cup o° remorse? (13-16) 


With its repetitions of the long o of his initial “Oh!” drawing out his lam- 
entation, the quatrain’s dramatic—and self-dramatizinge—question works 
both to acknowledge the Constab’s culpability (“my too too rash act”) 
and to demonstrate his suffering and repentance. But even as he takes 
ownership of the “act / O’ joinin’ a hard Constab Force” and casts himself 
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as drinking from “de vinegar cup of remorse,” his repeated, hyperbolic 
allusion to Jesus’s drinking vinegar on the cross (Matthew 27:34) renders 
the Constab a kind of martyr, persecuted and sacrificed. In response to 
such overblown implications, the Apple-Woman might well ask the Con- 
stab, “who, exactly, has persecuted or crucified you?” 

Seemingly conscious of the negative implications of his hyperbolic 
acknowledgement of remorse, the Constab reaffirms his good intentions 
again and the level of his current suffering: 


I tought of a livin’ o’ pure honest toil, 
To keep up dis slow-ebbin’ breath; 

But no, de life surely is bendin’ me do’n, 
Is bendin’ me do’n to de death. 


‘Tis grievous to think dat, while toilin’ on here, 
My people won't love me again. 
My people, my people, me owna black skin, 
De wretched tought gives me such pain. (17-24) 


Equating his “people” with his “owna black skin,’ the Constab entertains 
the hope—the fantasy—that loyalty is secured less by action than by 
complexion. He wants to portray his fidelity to his “people” as essen- 
tial, an inseparable part of him, like his “black skin.’ In this context, the 
anaphora in lines 22 and 23, reasserting identity with his “people,” seeks 
to secure that essential link. The identity of constable, he pleads, is merely 
a role, a temporary and superficial donning of the costumes and customs 
of the imperial authorities; his cultural cross-dressing, his wearing “de red 
seam,” is but a superficiality, a mere costume concealing the true heart 
(black and bleeding) inside. Needless to say, afirming one’s loyalty and 
good intentions, repeatedly and in different ways, cannot ensure, indeed 
tends to undermine them. As the Apple-Woman’s complaint insists, ac- 
tions speak louder than words—or racial identity. Despite his protestations 
and black skin, then, the Constab cannot avoid the worry that skin color 
is only skin deep; as long as he plays the role of constable, performing 
the official functions that his uniform authorizes, he will be a constable, a 
turncoat, an internal exile from his “people.” His defensiveness confirms 
that the Constab knows that his acts of collaboration risk essentializing 
the identity that the white man’s uniform signals. He fears that clothes 


sometimes do (un)make the man. 
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Accordingly, he ends the poem by promising his “people” that he will 
return to them, figured here through the essentializing language of “de 
soil” and “de country’ —dialect “de”s underlining that nativizing link: 


But lII leave it, my people, an’ come back to you, 
I'll flee from de grief an’ turmoil; 

I'll leave it, though flow’rs here should line my path yet, 
An’ come back to you an’ de soil. 


For ‘tis hatred without an’ tis hatred within, 
An’ how can I live douten heart? 
Then oh for de country, de love o’ me soul, 
From which I shall nevermore part! (25-32) 


In the first quatrain the repetition of “Ill leave it” insists on the Constab’s 
intentions to leave the “hard Constab Force” (14); in the second, repeti- 
tion again stresses his alienation and misery—‘‘tis hatred without an’ ‘tis 
hatred within.” Despite his past errors and the lurking defensiveness of 
his lamentations, he hopes his promise, to “come back to you an’ de soil,” 
will reestablish his true (black) identity. 

While the Apple-Woman condemns the Constab as a collaborator, 
traitor, and turncoat, “The Heart of a Constab” struggles to render him 
a double agent: a loyal Jamaican masquerading as a constable, but pure 
on the inside. Initially, its speaker sees his “too too rash act / O’ joinin’ 
the hard Constab Force” as a terminal racial betrayal, but by the end he 
understands it as an error that he can and will redress, “de red seam” no 
longer signaling a sin as deep as blood, but a mere costume, veiling a 
true, purified “black” heart inside. This redeemable, (re)nativized version 
of the Constab anticipates the figure of the native policeman in recent 
postcolonial drama, whose temporary time as an officer of the colonizer’s 
law, as Joanne Tompkins argues, radicalizes him, as he rediscovers loyalty 
to his people (187)—Sergeant Amusa from Wole Soyinka’s Death and the 
King’s Horseman is perhaps the most familiar example. 

‘The Constab’s promise to his “people” to “leave” the “hard Constab 
Force” and “come back to you an’ de soil” is fulfilled in his return to the 
countryside and the healing waters and verses of “Sukee River” (78-80), 
Constab Ballads’ closing poem. The poem’ fifth stanza (of thirteen) figures 
the river as lover whose kisses heal his troubled heart: 
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Kiss my naked breast 
In its black skin drest: 
Let your dainty silver bubbles 
Ease it of its lifelong troubles, 
Dis my naked breast 
In its black skin drest. (25-30) 


The curious refrain, “my naked breast / In its black skin drest; appears 
strikingly ambivalent in light of the Constab’s cultural cross-dressing 
and strained effort in “The Heart of a Constab” to affirm his underlying 
identity with his “people,” despite his uniform, by equating them with his 
“owna black skin?’ On one hand, with its construction of black skin as 
belonging to his “naked breast,” the refrain works, like the earlier identi- 
fication of his “people” with his “owna black skin,” to assert racial identity 
as essential, an inalienable part of the self. On the other hand, with its 
construction of black skin as a kind of garment that covers the naked 
breast, the refrain posits racial identity as less than essential, merely skin 
deep, as if there is a more essential, more authentic, “naked” self lurking 
behind that black skin—a self somehow prior to race. This ambivalence 
is yet another index of Constab Ballads’ unsettled and unsettling approach 
to the dichotomies and procedures of western ethnography, especially its 
representations of subaltern peoples. 

To those seeking a more unambiguously insurgent, politically com- 
mitted McKay, “Sukee River” may seem a political retreat from the fierce 
injustices of the modern colonial capital and from the figure of decolo- 
nizing political commitment that “The Heart of a Constab” strives to 
unveil. For them, the culmination of the Constab’s verse bildiungsroman 
may come not in the pastoral fantasy of “Sukee River,” but in the author's 
Preface that opens Constab Ballads but was written last (7-8), where the 
constable-turned-poet appears in a more explicitly politicized guise, more 
wholeheartedly animated by the “fierce hatred of injustice” (7) than the 
ambivalent speaker of “The Heart of a Constab” and the Constab’s other 
lyrics. 

Most interestingly, the Preface’s more committed speaker, describing 
himself as finished collaborating with colonial authorities, speaks entirely 
in standard English, the “colonizer’s tongue.” Those seeking evidence of 
McKay’ confinement in the colonizer’s language and forms could do 
worse than pointing to the seeming contradiction between the Pref- 
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ace’s more overtly insurgent posture and its unqualified use of standard 
English. But the Preface’s conjunction of dissident politics and standard 
English speech, like the poems’ creolization of dialect speech and “An- 
glo-European” verse forms and poetic genres, can also help to identify 
the constable-poet as a figure of colonial modernism: a black Jamaican 
constable-turned-poet, complexly entangled with British authorities and 
cultural values, traumatized by the incommensurabilities and injustices 
of colonial modernity, seeking to escape from naturalizing, primitivizing 
conceptions of language and identity, a cultural mongrel and migrant who 
commands and conjoins both the vernacular speech and Creole English 
of the colonized and the standard English, verse forms, and poetic genres 
of the colonizer, crafting these cohabiting and often discrepant discourses 
into a signal work of poetic modernism—key verses of colonial moder- 
nity. 

Recognizing Constab Ballads as a signal work of ethnographic mod- 
ernism in verse requires as well acknowledging how the volume’s confes- 
sional lyrics position the Constab as participant in colonial modernity and 
observer of its least privileged inhabitants. As constable—and poet—he 
stands in relation to the laborers and peasants around him in the position 
of “insiders outsideness,” which James Buzard identifies as defining the 
autoethnographer (12). James Clifford influentially describes participant 


observation “as shorthand for a continuous tacking between the ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’ of events: on the one hand grasping the sense of specific 
occurrences and gestures empathetically, on the other stepping back to 
situate these meanings in wider contexts” (Predicament 34). Like a native 
autoethnographer, McKay’s Constab appears an ambivalent participant 
observer, continuously tacking between the inside and the outside of his 
“native” culture, collaborating hesitantly with imperial authority, even 
while striving to dissent from that authority. The Constab’ lyrical ballads 
insist that he finds this autoethnographic position painful, though Gosciak 
suggests he also finds power and pleasure in wearing the red seam (70). 
While the uniform brands the Constab a collaborator and traitor, provok- 
ing alienation, guilt, and pain, it also provides a distanced, ethnographic 
perspective on his “people,” allowing him to better represent them—in 
both senses—in his verses. At times, indeed, the Constab, like a modern 
(native) anthropologist, mediates between his (non-Jamaican) readers 
and the subaltern voices that to a degree they experience as other, alien, 
primitive, but which are, so the Constab reminds us, his own “people.” So 
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while it is true that the dramatic monologues of Constab Ballads are anti- 
or counter-ethnographic insofar as they refuse the mediating, generalizing, 
and explicating voice of the ethnographer and speak directly to readers, 
in the Constab’s own lyrics his voice periodically functions as a medium 
of cultural mediation and (self-) critique, manifesting moments of auto- 
ethnographic “self-interruption” as he takes critical distance on those he 
calls, “My people, my people, me owna black skin” A participant ob- 
server, an insider on the outs, an outsider with a way in, a modern subject 
ambivalent, hybrid, and mobile, the constab-poet crafts an important early 
modernist verse by turns antiethnographic and autoethnographic. 

Against critical tales of entrapment by the colonizer’s languages and 

literary forms, the foregoing account has argued that the dramatic mono- 
logues of Constab Ballads actively appropriate and reconfigure romantic 
imperialist ideals of cultural salvage and the purity of indigenous languag- 
es, salvaging the “mongrel” dialect of subaltern Caribbean subjects from 
the denigrations of white minstrelsy, colonial racism, and ethnographic 
primitivism. McKay’s speakers, with their individual stories of subaltern 
life in colonial modernity, demonstrate that Creole voices and speech 
forms are complex, dynamic, and alive, that dialect is a lively and eloquent 
medium for modern poetry—an essential component of McKay’s syn- 
thetic poetry of colonial modernity. In this context, “The Apple-Woman’s 
Complaint” emerges as a modern salvage poem, reclaiming dialect for 
poetic expression and colonial critique. It uses Jamaican patois not to 
deny or overcome the conditions of coloniality but to critique colonial 
authorities, asserting the Apple-Woman’s insurgent vernacular voice, and 
articulating her experiences of dispossession and injustice as a subaltern 
subject under Jamaican colonialism. 

But if “The Apple-Woman’s Complaint” relies on an interplay be- 
tween vernacular language and fixed verse form to enact the drama of 
subaltern agency enduring and subverting colonial control, Constab Ballads 
overall destabilizes and discredits reifying and hierarchical constructions 
of relations between poetic form and vernacular expression. In McKay's 
dialect verse, fixed verse forms constrain subaltern expression no more (or 
less) than any other literary or cultural form, whether tetrameter couplets, 
verse libre, or pre-colonial folktales. McKay's transnational, multilingual, and 
synthetic poems disprove the totalizing assumptions that underlie reifi- 
cations, modernist or postcolonialist, denigrating or idealizing, of tradi- 
tional prosody or vernacular speech. This essay contends accordingly that 
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McKay’s creolization of fixed verse forms and dialect speech denaturalizes 
and de-hypostatizes dialect, standard English, and “Anglo-European” or 
“Euro-American” verse forms. 

Against critical accounts of McKay’s capitulation to the colonizer’s 
institutions and agendas, this account has also argued that the Constab’s 
lyrics, unveiling his broken and bleeding “heart,” establish McKay’s vol- 
ume as an important work of colonial modernism, a poetic portrait of 
the Caribbean artist as a young constable, a verse bildungsroman tracing 
his modernizing political and poetic education. McKay’s Constab thus 
appears as another of early modernism’s young provincial protagonists— 
like Richardson’s Miriam Henderson, Lawrence’s Paul Morel, or Joyce's 
Stephen Dedalus—birthed into modernist consciousness by traumatizing 
confrontations with the realities of modern (often urban) life. Disturbed 
and damaged by his experiences working as a constable in Kingston and 
Spanish Town, the Constab is also transfigured and radicalized, turning 
his lyrics to the task of colonial critique. On this account, “The Heart 
of a Constab” reads as a monologue of confession and atonement. It 
re-presents the Constab’s cultural cross-dressing, his donning of the con- 
taminating “red seam” of colonial authority, as a superficial crossing-over, 
tragic but temporary, and redeemable—a brief betrayal that modernizes 
and uncloaks the true (black) self, animated with a “fierce hatred of in- 
justice” and an earnest devotion to “kith and kin.” 

But even as the Constab’s lyrics strive to (re)nativize their speaker, 
the poems also locate McKay’s poetic protagonist in the autoethnogra- 
pher’s position of insiders outsideness, ambivalently tacking into and out 
of his “native” culture of early-twentieth-century urban Jamaica. While 
the Constab sometimes interrogates the techniques and terminologies of 
western colonialism and ethnography, then, articulating the rigorously | 
anti-colonial critique of an “authentic” and insurgent colonial subject, i 
he also occupies the position of participant observation in relation to his 
“people,” explicating and criticizing their customs, rituals, and sufferings. 
Despite the strength or sincerity of McKay’s lyric speaker's desire for re- 
integration into the Jamaican folk, his bipolar location estranges, disori- 
ents, and deracinates him, articulating him as a quintessentially modern 
subject not fully at home inside or outside the colonial modernity his 
verses so resonantly evoke. 

This essay has worked to read Constab Ballads as a more complicated, 
and significant text than has generally been recognized. To establish 
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Constab Ballads as a signal work of ethnographic modernism, the essay 
has analyzed in particular how McKay’s verses respond to and repre- 
sent the experiences of subaltern subjects negotiating the realities of 
colonial modernity, with its disorienting clashes and conjunctions of 
incommensurable cultures, languages, and subjectivities. In this light, 
what most troubles critics about McKay’s dialect verse 
dictable vacillations between dialect and standard English, its jarring 
conjunctions of vernacular speech and English prosody and genre, its 


its unpre- 


ambivalences, inconsistencies, and artificialities—(re)appears as indi- 
ces of a distinct and significant early modernism: a poetic modernism 
of the Caribbean periphery—synthetic, multilingual, ethnographic. 


§ 
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of this essay, several of which I have silently incorporated. I owe particular 
thanks to the following: Stephanie Callan, Karen Ford, and Carey Snyder, 
who read earlier versions; participants in the “Multilingual Modernisms” 
seminar at the Eleventh Annual Modernist Studies Association conference 
in Montreal, Quebec (November, 2009); students and colleagues from 
the University of Oregon who attended a work-in-progress talk on this 
material (February, 2010); panelists and audience members at the “Mod- 
ernist Dialects” session at the Twelfth Annual Modernist Studies Associa- 
tion conference in Victoria, B.C (November, 2010); and two anonymous 
reviewers for Tiventieth-Century Literature. 


Notes 


1. See Langham (327); Stocking (36-40); Urry (31). 

2. Much interesting scholarship on the intersections between modern literature 
and anthropology has been produced over the past twenty years. Four volumes, 
in particular, epitomize the best work currently being produced on ethno- 
graphic modernism, i.e. modernist texts in literature and anthropology that 
extensively engage ethnographic discourse and concepts: Modernist Anthropol- 
ogy: From Fieldwork to Text, ed. Marc Manganaro (1990); Gregory Castle, Mod- 
ernism and the Celtic Revival (2001); Manganaro, Culture 1922: The Emergence of 
a Concept (2002); and Carey Snyder, British Fiction and Cross-Cultural Encounters: 
Ethnographic Modernism from Wells to Woolf (2008). Identifying modernist texts 
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that engage ethnographic discourse and concepts in literature or anthropology 
under the rubric “ethnographic modernism” is justified in part, as James Clif 
ford explains, because “ethnographic knowledge could not be the property of 
any one discourse or discipline; the condition of off-centeredness in a world of 
distinct meaning systems, a state of being in culture while looking at culture, 
permeates twentieth-century art and writing” (Predicament 93). 


3. On the Jamaican constabulary, see Cooper, p. 28. 


4. Charles Pollard defines creolization as “a process by which something is cre- 
ated in the colonies that is neither indigenous to the region nor identical with 
its counterpart in the culture of origin” (5). But while he acknowledges that 
creolization is “a theoretical term that has emerged from, and been uniquely 
shaped by, the experience of colonization in the Caribbean,” Pollard also reads 
it, as I do, as “a term that links that Caribbean experience with the methods 
of modernism” (4). Sylvio Torres-Saillant not only recognizes “hybridity, syn- 
cretism, synthesis” as central to Caribbean poetics in general (74-75), but also 
maintains that “the tension born of the linguistic duplicity, the fact of having 
to negotiate different linguistic forms, defines the Caribbean ‘essence’ more 
fully than the place of any individual linguistic mode” (81). 


5.“The deformation of mastery refuses a master’s nonsense,” Baker argues. “It 
returns—often transmuting ‘standard’ syllables—to the common sense of the 
tribe. Its relationship to masks is radically different from that of the mastery of 
form” (56). 


6. According to Hart, “synthetic vernaculars operate in the gray area between 
familiarly ethnonational languages and the macaronic linguistic construc- 
tions of cosmopolitan modernism,” troubling “the border between vernacular 
selownership and the willful appropriation of languages that will be forever 
foreign” (7). Synthetic vernacular poetry is “double-voiced writing,” he con- 
tinues; in it “the materiality of language refuses to disappear in a moment of 
overcoming” (8). McKay’s synthetic dialect poetics, it could also be argued, 
anticipates postcolonial poetry: his vernacular verse strikingly fits Ramazani’s 
description of postcolonial verse (The Hybrid 17); speaking specifically of 
post-colonial writers “working within the Creole Continuum,” Bill Ashcroft, 
Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin explain, “writers in this continuum employ 
highly developed strategies of code-switching and vernacular transcription” 
(45) which “abrogate” standard English, denying its privilege, rejecting “met- 
ropolitan power over the means of communication,” and “appropriat{ing] and 
reconstitut[ing] the language of the centre ... capturing and remoulding the 
language to new usages” (37). 
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7. See Lloyd Brown (43), who at times anticipates Hathaway, and Cooper (37). 


8. While Bernstein describes McKay’s dialect verse as “a schizophrenic presen- 
tation, foregrounding two unequally powerful readerships, black and white,” he 
maintains that the poems “contest the hegemony of British culture in Jamaica” 
(12). Rejecting readings of McKay as “merely a passive casualty of an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction” between “local speech and imposed forms” (15), Jenkins 
argues that McKay “consciously” deploys the “tension between the spoken and 
the written word” (18), attempting “to rehabilitate as poetry the indigenous 
language of Jamaicans” (31). Stressing the dialect verse’s aesthetic and sexual 
dissidence, Gosciak reads Constab Ballads as McKay’s attempt “to put the co- 
lonial world in proper order with a better perspective—by turning it on its 
side and back, aesthetically and sexually” (71). Emphasizing the dialect verse’s 
dissenting political agency, James judges McKay’s decision to write in Jamai- 
can Creole “a revolutionary act” (“Becoming” 30), tracing in the poems the 
emergence of “an openly black nationalist position” (Fierce 72). As part of his 
wide-ranging recent book A Transnational Poetics, Ramazani discusses McKay’s 
dialect poetry, briefly but persuasively, as quintessentially “transnational” in style 
and content (29-31 and 165-67); on the important dramatic monologue, “A 
Midnight Woman to the Bobby” from Songs of Jamaica, for example, Ramazani 
reads the “dialogic poem” as “neither wholly ‘Jamaican’ nor wholly ‘British,” 
but “a transnational discursive field in which the forces and counterforces 

of converging, jostling, competing nationalities meet” (30), an account that 
resonates with my reading below of McKay’s later, similar poem, “The Apple 
woman's Complaint.” Another of the best recent reconsiderations of McKay’s 
work and career is Gary Holcomb’s Claude McKay, Code Name Sasha. Focused 
on McKay’s major prose works, Holcomb’s study reads the novels Homie to 
Harlem (1928), Banjo (1929), and the unpublished Romance in Marseille (written 
1929-32), as well as his later autobiography, A Long Way from Home (1937), as 
articulations of what Holcomb terms McKay’s “queer black Marxism.” 


9. Interestingly, Joshua L. Miller, in his extensive and illuminating study of 
“multilingual modernism,” Accented America, similarly judges the U.S. modernist 
works of fiction that he studies, “novelistic acts of linguistic repossession” char- 
acterized in part by their efforts to infuse “English with the words and rhythms 
of non-English and ‘nonstandard’ languages as U.S. speech” (25). 


10. Here I allude to the titles of three key works in the so-called “transnational 
turn” in modernist studies that have significantly influenced my account of 
McKay’s dialect verse: Ramazani’s A Transnational Poetics; Hart’s Nations of Noth- 
ing But Poetry: Modernism, Tiansnationalism, and Synthetic Vernacular Writing; and 
Miller's Accented America: The Cultural Politics of Multilingual Modernism. 
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11. Gosciak provides a fascinating account of how Gertrude Jekyll’s theories 
of plant hybridization influenced McKay's poetics, and of her responses to his 
dialect verse (87-101). 


12. For more on Jekyll and his relations with McKay, see North, Dialect (100- 
102); Cooper (22-34); Tyrone Tillery (12-13); James, “Becoming” (27), Gosciak 
(47-68); and Holcomb, “Claude McKay’s “The Biter Bit” (313) and Claude 
McKay (75-76 AQ). Unsurprisingly, scholars have disagreed especially about 
whether and to what extent Jekyll helped or hindered McKay’s early poetry 
and career and whether and to what extent their relationship was sexual. 


13. North puts it memorably:“when they met, Jekyll had just published Jamai- 
can Song and Story but was still collecting, and he clearly looked on McKay as a 
worthy specimen” (Dialect 101). 

14. Gikandi contends that Caribbean Writing in general is significantly moti- 
vated by ‘ 


of representation whose institutional and symbolic structures have been estab- 


‘the need to inscribe Caribbean selves and voices within an economy 


lished since the ‘discovery’” (10). 
15. See Hart (7). 
16. See Kobena Mercer’s description of a “diasporic aesthetic” (63-64). 


17. As Clifford argues, “the ability of the fieldworker to inhabit indigenous 
minds is always in doubt. Indeed this is a permanent, unresolved problem of 
ethnographic method” (Predicament 47). 


18. In his polemical introduction on the “Subject, Method and Scope” of Ar- 
gonauts (1-25), Malinowski famously coined the phrase “ 
to mystify the rhetorical strategies modern ethnographers use “to evoke the 
real spirit of the natives, the true picture of tribal life” (6). 


ethnographer’s magic” 


19.“The word “dialect,” Brathwaite explains, “carries very pejorative overtones. 
Dialect is thought of as ‘bad English? Dialect is ‘inferior English? Dialect is the 
language when you want to make fun of someone. Caricature speaks in dialect. 
Dialect has a long history of coming from the plantation where people’s dig- 
nity is distorted through their language and the descriptions which the dialect 
gave to them” (13). See Sanders (3); Ramesh and Rani (17). 


20. On Toomer’s contributions to this effort, see Miller (198-210); on Hur- 
ston'’s, see North, Dialect (175-95); on Brown’s, see Sanders. 


21. Derek Bickerton defines these key coordinates along the Creole Con- 
tnuum (24 n1). On the “creole linguistic continuum” situation in Jamaica, see 
Ramesh and Rani (18). 
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22. If we interpret the term “ballad” broadly as narrative verse of vernacular 
expression, folkish and oral in lineage, speakers, and expression, the poems 
in McKay’s volume are all ballads, like those in Burns’s Poems, Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect and Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads. Like Burns’s and Kipling’s 
ballads, too, McKay’s Constab Ballads use a range of meters and stanza forms: 
a few poems, “The Heart of a Constab” for example, are written in strict bal- 
lad stanzas and meter (quatrains of alternating tetrameter and trimeter lines, 
rhymed abcb); others, “De Dog-Driver’s Frien”” for instance, are written in 
looser versions of the ballad stanza form; many others, like “The Apple- Wom- 
an’s Complaint,” are written in stanzas of tetrameter couplets. Concerning the 
influence of Burns’s dialect verse on McKay (sometimes called the “Jamaican 
Bobby Burns”), Brown explains that the Scottish poet was McKay’s “historical 
precedent for developing a literary art which functions for the most part in an 
English literary tradition but which is rooted in idiomatic forms and cultural 
modes that both encompass and lie outside the English literary tradition” (41). 
“Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads is one of the models for McKay’s Constab Bal- 
lads,” Jenkins explains; “poems such as Kipling’s ‘Tommy’ give voice to ordinary 
soldiers’ experience, in their own words and local accents” (21). 


23. Du Bois published his biography of John Brown in 1909, began regular 
editorial writing for the Crisis in 1910, and published a novel, The Quest of the 
Silver Fleece, in 1911; in 1912, Johnson’s first novel appeared, Autobiography of an 
Ex-Colored Man. 


24. McKay’s dialect verse, Gosciak explains, established the poet as “the voice 
for a new colonial sensibility of adaptability and hybridity, accommodation and 
diversity, which was so much a part of th[e] early Fabian credo” embraced by 
another of McKay’s English patrons in Jamaica, Sydney Olivier, Fabian social- 
ist and British civil servant, who served as Colonial Secretary, acting Governor, 
and Governor of Jamaica from 1900-13 (36). 


> 


25. James, “People’s Poet,” extensively quotes and briefly discusses “The Apple- 
Woman’s Complaint” (37-39) as part of a longer discussion of what the “de- 
piction of women” in McKay’s early Jamaican verse “tells us about McKay's 
political thought, his radical impulse” (29). But James provides neither an ex- 
tensive close analysis of the poem nor a close reading of the poem’s handling 
of Jamaican dialect, as I do. 

26. Ramazani refers, with justifiable skepticism, to McKay’s general reliance on 
fixed forms as manifesting a “Euro-American technique” (Tiansnational 42). 
27. The phrase “mimic men” derives from V. S. Naipaul’s 1967 novel of that 


title, whose exiled West Indian narrator is such a one; Bhabha provides the 


most influential account of colonial mimicry, explaining that the mimic man 
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“is the effect of a flawed colonial mimesis, in which to be Anglicized is em- 
phatically not to be English” (128). 


28. Like Anne McClintock, I am interested in the “difficult question of what 
kind of agency is possible in situations of extreme social inequality” (140), and, 
especially, in how literary texts written by subaltern authors like McKay or 
Hannah Cullwick (the cross-dressing and hypergamous English scullery maid 
whom McClintock studies), and subaltern literary characters like The Apple- 
Woman and the Constab, express “a sustained determination to negotiate 


power within circumstances of great limitations.” 


29.“The prisons must want occupants, and that is why they are down upon us 
like angry bulls” (Jekyll’s note; Constab Ballads 57 n1). 


30.“The mind of the chief of the town police is never happy, except, etc.” 
(Jekyll’s note; Constab Ballads 57 n2). 


31.“Consider your mother’s opinion” (Maxwell’s note; McKay, Complete Poems 


300). 


32. Ramazani offers a similar account of “A Midnight Woman to the Bobby,” a 
dramatic monologue from McKay’ first volume of dialect verse, Songs of Ja- 
maica (Transnational 29). 


33.“Go along working hard” (Maxwell’s note; McKay, Complete Poems 300). 
Cassidy and Le Page, Dictionary of Jamaican English, gives as one definition of 
“batter,” “to work very hard; to have a difficult time” (32). 


34.“Are following them on their beat” (Maxwell’s note; McKay, Complete Po- 
ems 300); as an alternative, I suggest: “to follow them all on their beat.” 


35.1 owe this citation to North, Dialect (107). 


36. The groundbreaking text on transvestitism in literature is Garber’s [ested 
Interests. Both McClintock’s Imperial Leather and Low’s White Skins/Black Masks 
draw innovatively on Garber’s work to elaborate various ways in which modes 
of cross-dressing—racial, ethnic, class, as well as gender—functioned in late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth century colonialism and colonial literatures. 
37. On McKay’s time as a constable and its effects on his dialect verse, see 
Cooper (28, 33-34), Tillery (7-8), and James, A Fierce Hatred (68-90). 

38. Cooper's second chapter reads all McKay's Jamaican poetry as autobiogra- 
phy (35-62). 

39. In Jenkins’s view, “McKay's antipastoralism is in evidence throughout Songs 
of Jamaica, where the countryside is seen as anything but an Edenie alternative 


to and refuge from the depredations of the city” (25). See also James, A Fierce 
Hatred (59-67). 
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40. According to Gosciak, “the homosexual relationship with Bennie” is im- 
portant “within the context of McKay’s position as a recruit in English empire 
building” because “it challenges the binary upon which colonial success rested, 
whether male/female, peasant/English, or white/black” (70). Prompted by the 
Bennie poems, Holcomb contends, “Constab Ballads autographs the colonialist- 
imperialist policing of queer black proletarianism at the outset of McKay’s 
vocation” (Claude McKay 78). 


41.1 am agreeing here with Holcomb on “Bennie’s Departure”: “though its 
voice employs what seems an acceptably heterosexed convention—the recog- 
nizably Kiplingesque jaunty, homosocial, imperialistic esprit de corps diction 
and cadence—its message of taboo sexuality is unambiguous” (Claude McKay 


77). 


42. Convinced that “McKay’s black Marxism cannot be disentangled from 
his queer resistance” (Claude McKay 12), Holcomb defends the use of queer to 
describe McKay’s dissident sexuality (a use I support). 


43.“Nineteenth-century cultural cross-dressing was more than just dress-up,” 
Clifford explains. “A serious, communicative play with appearances and a site 
of crossover, it articulated a less absolute or essential notion of difference than 
that instituted by relativist notions of culture with their concepts of native- 
ness inscribed in language, tradition, place, ecology, and—more or less implic- 
itly—race” (Routes 73). Tompkins analyzes instances of cultural cross-dressing 
in post-colonial drama. Boer examines cultural cross-dressing in the western 
fashion industry of the late 20" century. Low prefers the term “cross-cultural 
costume,” though her care in distinguishing between “cross-cultural costume” 
(in which the wearer’s racial status is not concealed) and “cross-cultural dis- 
guise” (in which the wearer conceals her or his racial identity) (200), confirms 
that she intends with the term the same practice and trope I designate, follow- 
ing Clifford, Tompkins, and Boer, as cultural cross-dressing. 


44. The best and most sustained account of these power dynamics of white 
colonizers disguised as colonized subjects is Low’s White Skin’s Black Masks, 
which analyzes the cross-dressing white colonists in Haggard and Kipling. 


45. Tompkins provides a keen analysis of such native collaborators with colo- 
nial authority in postcolonial drama. 


46. Tompkins explains that indigenous “employees of the state” find that “when 
they put on their uniform, in a sense they ‘take off’ their race, although never 
to the point that they become ‘white. Their uniform, then, deracinates them, 
and they are defined, quite literally, as ‘turncoats”” (186). 


47. According to Torres-Saillant, “the search for linguistic authenticity is at the 


core of the adoption of dialect with serious cultural, political, and aesthetic 


implications” (79-80). 
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48. Disorienting Fiction, Buzard’s account of the “autoethnographic work” of 
nineteenth-century British novels, explains that such autoethnographic narra- 
tives are “self-interrupting,” with interludes of autoethnographic reflection and 
vertical (self) analysis regularly interrupting the narratives’ generally horizontal 
and progressive trajectory (7). 
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Ethical Limits and Confession in Conrad’s 


Under Western Eyes and “Poland Revisited” 


Nicole Rizzuto 


Ite the framing narrative of an English witness, Conrad’s 1911 
novel, Under Western Eyes, depicts the underground dealings of administers 
and challengers of the Russian state as they travel across various geopo- 
litical, cultural, and linguistic terrains of Europe. Suggesting the central 
role testimony will play in this text, Conrad places readers before the 
law in the first sentence. The novel commences with a confession sealed 
by the novel’s narrator, an English teacher of languages: “To begin with 
I wish to disclaim the possession of those high gifts of imagination and 
expression which would have enabled my pen to create for the reader | 
the personality of the man who called himself, after the Russian custom, | 
Cyril son of Isidor—Kirylo Sidorovitcth—Razumov” (3). By disclaiming 
possession of these gifts, the narrator confesses that he cannot take re- | 
sponsibility for the narrative that follows. He cannot claim authority for | 
the events about to unfold, and therefore cannot guarantee the story will 
be a truthful or accurate account of the personality on which it centers, 
or a faithful rendering of the common nouns to which that man’s proper 
name refers: the Russian language, particularly writing (Kirylo, or Cy- 
rillic), and reason (Razumov, or son of reason). Confessions of this sort 
repeat throughout the novel, insisting that the work we are reading is not 
an original text but a transcription of one that already exists. The English 
work, recites the narrator, “is based on a document; all I have brought to 
it is my knowledge of the Russian language.’ This document, the novel's 
central embedded narrative, is a confessional writing composed by the 
Russian student-turned-spy-turned double-agent, Razumov. 
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The opening confession, testifying that the text that follows is a 
record of a confession authored by Razumoy, is paradoxical in its form, 
however. The narrator’s signature, a gesture of responsibility before the law, 
also refuses responsibility before the law. The English narrator performs an 
act that at once guarantees, assumes, and produces authority—signing—to 
claim his lack of authority, intimating a tension and even discontinuity 
between witnessing and truth. By framing the narrative to follow, a true 
“story of Russia,’ in this way, Conrad suspends the novel between re- 
sponsibility and irresponsibility, and truth and fiction. This is exemplary of 
how confession operates throughout Under Western Eyes. It is an exercise 
in regulating even as it reveals the madness that structures the novel from 
within. 

In this essay, I explore how two of Conrad’s later works employ 

confession to manage the crisis of being haunted by revolutionary and 
colonial pasts, while also challenging this endeavor in their formal stag- 
ing. By subjecting confession not merely to criticism, but critique in the 
Kantian sense,! these writings question an act generally enlisted to provide 
both narrative closure and moral redemption. Such an analysis of Conrad’s 
elaboration of confession illuminates the genealogy of a discursive form 
that persists beyond the modernist moment, as Peter Brooks has shown, 
and comes increasingly to dominate literary, political, and cultural narra- 
tives throughout the twentieth and into the twenty-first century. Confes- 
sion as a historical and literary phenomenon, then, did not end with the 
modernists, or for that matter with Augustine, Rousseau, or Dostoevsky 
before them, signaling a predicament internal to its narrative mechanism, 
an inherent perversion of its law of enunciation. This internal perversion 
marks a problem of bringing things to an end—no small issue, for in 
confession lies the hope not only of discovering hidden truths of personal 
and historical pasts, but in achieving expiation for them, setting the moral 
balance right. Secular confessions inherit principles of both juridico-legal 
and religious traditions that attempt to redress wrongs of the past, calling 
them to closure. And Conrad’s writings shed light on epistemological and 
ethical limits of these traditions and their iterations in literary, political, 
and popular culture. 

To unravel confession’s difficult relationship with epistemology as well 
as ethics, I examine Under Western Eyes in juxtaposition with Conrad's 
personal testimony “Poland Revisited,” from 1915. Reading these works 
together elucidates the significance of confession in Conrads writing 
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and interrogates the conventional bisecting of Conrad’s oeuvre into early 
and later phases. Considering narrative confession, that is, suggests how a 
novel that does not thematize imperialism as Heart of Darkness, Nostromo, 
or Lord Jim do can nevertheless remain shaped by it. Under Western Eyes is 
not generally considered a novel of imperialism, but rather one of what 
Eloise Knapp Hay calls the “political novels,” representing, as Christopher 
GoGwilt sees it, the shift in Conrad’s oeuvre from the map of empire 
to the map of Europe, and from colonial conquest and adventure to the 
internal betrayals of the European state. What seems to recede in this shift 
is the ethico-political conflict centering the earlier works, the contaminat- 
ing effects of exchange between colonizing and indigenous subjects that 
render the imperial figure other to himself, compromising the distinction 
between enlightenment and darkness. Examing confession in “Poland 
Revisited” and Under Western Eyes, however, complicates this bifurcation 
of Conrad’s writing, suggesting that although the later works turn away 
from the map of empire and inward to the map of Europe, the scandal of 
contamination has not been resolved, but displaced from a thematic to a 
formal register.” In “Poland Revisited,’ confessional form articulates how 
coloniality and revolution are intimately connected in Conrad’s work 
and life. In Under Western Eyes, the effect of coloniality on the staging of 
responsibility we find in “Poland Revisited” informs the narrative; explor- 
ing the effects of revolution on the staging of responsibility, the novel lays 
bare the ethical limits of the confessional form. 

My analysis begins with the later work and proceeds to the earlier 
one. Reading the minor text first helps us understand how the novel, a 
confession in its own right according to Conrad, tries and fails to come 
to terms with an unresolved colonial past. Although “Poland Revisited” 
is a personal testimony, I examine this autobiographical piece not with 
the primary aim of revealing aspects of Conrad's life, but rather to show yi 
how confession follows its own laws, generating rhetorical effects that 
remain outside the confessant’s control. The essay demonstrates not only 
that confession persists in Conrad’s work, but why it does. 


Double Thought in “Poland Revisited” 


Through narrative tactics that worry the limits between truth and lie, 
revelation and concealment, and intentional and unintentional speech, 
“ Ses + Ses A . ` 

Poland Revisited” situates confession as a both an epistemological and 
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ethico-political problem. Such instability results because, while Conrad 
uses confession to address an earlier time, that specific moment has not 
entirely settled into the past. The historical conditions under which Con- 
rad writes the essay and the political issues it broaches are those Under 
Western Eyes calibrates four years earlier 
the rise of what Benedict Anderson calls official nationalisms practiced by 
empires over their colonies, and popular and anticolonial nationalisms in 
Eastern Europe.These conditions are linked to unresolved aspects of Con- 


namely, attacks on state power, 


rad’s own personal history: “Poland Revisited” is haunted by an absent 
figure, Conrad’s father, a Polish nationalist whose specter stalls Conrad’s 
movement from Poland to Britain and his attempt to return to Britain 
once in Poland. Geoftrey Galt Harpham argues that “Conrad registered 
not just the similarity of family and nation, father and Fatherland, but their 
near identity, and he did so at the moment of his father’s funeral” (33), and 
the essay leads to the site of his father’s funeral, supporting Harpham’s 
observation that Poland remains a disruptive presence in Conrad's writing 
in general.’ In this memoir, it generates confessions while interrupting 
them, inducing a predicament of “double thought.” 
J. M. Coetzee’s theorization of “double thought” as an abyssal struc- 
ture without end helps illuminate the problems that attend confession 
when Conrad mobilizes it to manage the ambivalence toward imperialism 
his work enacts. “Poland Revisited” doesn’t state this ambivalence directly, 
but rather, formally indexes it by disturbing the essay’s itinerary, the jour- 
ney to the space-time of Conrad’s childhood and to the clashing laws of 
a father who symbolized struggle against colonial power and an uncle 
who accommodated it. The work’s detours insinuate a resistance to the 
very confessional mode it adopts, as if Conrad at once must and cannot 
employ confession to touch this subject. This simultaneous demand and 
refusal indicate what Dostoevsky names and Coetzee analyzes as double 
thought, “a potentially infinite regression” (282) driven by contradictory 
desires. Coetzee describes this frequent predicament of confessional writ- 
ing as “the doubling back of thought that undermines the integrity of the 
will to confess by detecting behind it a will to deceive, and behind the 
detection of this second motive a third motive (a wish to be admired for 
one’s candor), and so on.” Double thought threatens the project of confes- 
sion, to achieve absolution and closure, liberation from the oppression of 
a known truth, but also from a hidden truth. In the secular literary tradi- 


tion, what calls to be confessed is both a truth known to the confessant 
>? 
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and one not known, and double thought thwarts the confessant’s efforts 
to reveal this unknown truth. This truth can only emerge ironically, as a 
discrepancy between a confession’s statement and performance; it “slips 
out in strange associations, false rationalizations, gaps, contradictions.” In 
“Poland Revisited,” the known truth is that Conrad has entirely separated 
himself from his Polish past, while the unknown truth is itself twofold, 
that this past has not separated itself from him, and rather than enabling 
him to leave that past behind, confession only fixes him to it more fully. 
The work’s ironic detours—“‘strange associations, false rationalizations, 
gaps, contradictions’—unfurl a double thought compelled by a con- 
frontation with anticolonial nationalism in the figure of the unmourned 
father. 

The essay announces itself as a search for a hidden truth sealed away 
in Poland, and as an attempt to resolve a discontinuity within the self pro- 
duced by a break with the past. In this way, the essay parallels the journey. 
Conrad describes the latter as an archaeological expedition, a recovery of 
a moment sedimented into an internal archive that has become foreign to 
him. The instituting and sealing of this archive from conscious memory is 
closely connected to the life and death of his father, for it was in Cracow, 
he tells us, “where I spent with my father the last eighteenth months of 
his life” and “began to understand things, form affections, lay up a store of 
memories and a fund of sensations with which I was to break violently by 
throwing myself into an unrelated existence. It was like the experience of 
another world” (117). His journey aims to discover whether imagination 
is betraying “shadows in my youth,” to “test the reality of my past,” but 
the memoir hints that this task will prove challenging and discomfiting by 
framing both separation from and the effort to reconnect with the past in 
terms of violence.To return to Poland means not so much making peace 
with the past as conquering it, the journey likened to “the invasion of a 
tribe.” 

Another signal that confession’s attempt to establish knowledge and 
accomplish ethical and narrative closure remains a struggle, and of a gap 
between truths stated and truths performed, emerges in the essay’s struc- 
ture and sequencing, which imply that, as the narrator of Heart of Dark- 
ness puts it, “the meaning of an episode was not inside like a kernel but 
outside, enveloping the tale which brought it out only as a glow brings 
out a haze” (9). Divided into four parts, the piece only belatedly fulfills 
the promise of its title, delaying the titular revisitation of Poland until 
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part four. This delay—the circuitous forays into an ever-retreating past 
through a slow regression in time, even as readers move forward in nar- 
rative space—mirrors the voyage itself, which, as Conrad characterizes it, 
“would have something of a migratory character” (117). His characteriza- 
tion here is quite an understatement. The Conrads embark on a route that 
makes the journey thirty-six times longer than necessary. And foregoing 
an expedient passage seems especially odd, because Conrad declares his 
desire to begin this long-awaited journey so intense that it blinds him to 
the danger brewing throughout Europe. Explaining the current deferral 
of “this Polish journey which for so many years had been before us in a 
state of a project full of colour and promise but always retreating, elusive, 
like an enticing mirage” (119), he places responsibility on his wife, who 
chooses this passage. Conrad agrees to her request, because it offers an “air 
of adventure in better keeping with the romantic feeling of this Polish 
journey,” but aspects of the piece hint at other reasons for the “migratory 
character” of both journey and essay. Again, the sequencing betrays the 
expectations prompted by the title, but it also mimics the anxieties of be- 
trayal that organize both this work and Under Western Eyes, along with so 
much of Conrad’s other work, as Ian Watt has demonstrated. Unwittingly, 
it seems, in part one, Conrad intimates why the essay delays reaching its 
destination, recounting that the journey will land him “in a country house 
in the neighborhood of Cracow, but within the Russian frontier” (117). 
He does not mention that this topos condenses the tension structuring his 
early life—the different allegiances of his father and uncle to the Russian 
state—but the essay’s destination nonetheless gestures at what remains 
unstated: contradictory attitudes toward anticolonial insurgency producing 
a crisis of memory. 

While both the journey and the essay are intended to gain possession 
over Poland and his unresolved past, Conrad becomes possessed by both, 
and in place of closure what results is the abyssal logic of double thought, 
initiated by a transposition from confession to excuse. Conrad is detained 
in Poland as a consequence of instability and violence on the continent, 
and he is detained in the essay by the confessional form. Deferring the 
trip and the projected redemption of the past, the narrative also disrupts 
the work by sliding continuously from confession, a mode directed toward 
truth-revelation, to excuse, a mode directed toward self-exculpation.* 
“Poland Revisited” originates with an excuse, “I have never 


Indeed, > 
believed in political assassination as a means to an end, and least ofall in 
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assassination of the dynastic order” (114), seeking to justify events it recalls, 
including Conrad’s decision to allow himself and his family to travel into 
Eastern Europe on the brink of World War I. It is partly his increasing 
references to guilt and innocence that code this statement as an excuse, 
rather than mere explanation. Echoing sentiments uttered by Under West- 
ern Eyes’s English narrator, Conrad claims that “it fitted with my ethical 
sense that an act cruel and absurd should be also useless” (115). Conrad 
excuses himself by citing ideological presuppositions that prevent him 
from reading the signs of future disturbances in Europe’s political stability, 
but only a few sentences later he excuses himself for an entirely unrelated 
reason: “There was no man capable of forming a judgment who attended 
so little to the march of events as I did at that time,” he asserts, because 
“my mind was fixed on my own affairs, not because they were in a bad 
posture, but because of their fascinating, holiday-promising aspect.” Mak- 
ing the need to exculpate himself for leading his family into Poland on 
the verge of war even clearer, Conrad then twice describes his desires to 
revisit Poland as “innocent,” redundantly insisting that “whatever sinister | 
passions were heaving under its splendid and complex surface, I was too 
agitated by a simple and innocent desire of my own to notice the signs, l 
or interpret them correctly. The most innocent of passions will take the l 
edge off one’s judgment” (116). | 
These excuses fail to exculpate the confessant, a failure disclosed 
through Conrad’s excessive protests of innocence. Comparing the past 
framed as excuse to the past represented elsewhere illustrates the weakness j 
of these protestations and the memoir’s contradictions. Conrad claims he { 
overlooks the violence of the present and future because he turns toward 
a past absent of violence, “the past that one can not suspect and mistrust, 
the shadowy and unquestionable moral possession, the darkest struggles 
of which wear a halo of glory and peace” (116), but the depiction of the 
past Conrad goes forth hesitantly and circuitously to encounter in Poland 
troubles this statement. Although the “holiday-promising” aspect of the 
journey allegedly diverts his attention from the imminent geopolitical 
conflict, his description of the journey’s commencement implies a differ- 
ent cause for distraction. His companions were 


looking forward to a voyage in space whereas I felt more and 
more plainly that what I had started on was a journey in time, 
into the past; a fearful enough prospect for the most consistent, 
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but to him who had not known how to preserve against his 
impulses the order and continuity of his life—so that at times 
it presented itself to his conscience as a series of betrayals—still 
more dreadful. (120) 


Here again, the essay undermines Conrad’s encomia to a peaceful, hal- 
lowed Polish past and his anticipation of an “enticing” journey. When 
Conrad finally arrives in Poland, he relives a time of anticolonial revolt led 
by his father, and painful memories of witnessing his father’s death; it is a 
homeland from which Conrad has violently “thrown” himself. Participat- 
ing in the processes of double thought, his persistent excuses fold back 
on themselves, inculpating the confessant more than exculpating him. 

If “Poland Revisited” enacts double thought as an abyssal structure 
animated by shame, what Coetzee sees as a crucial element in any con- 
fession, it nonetheless calls into question Coetzee’s understanding of the 
relation of shame to self-consciousness. For Coetzee, double thought 
operates through the concealing of truth, which generates shame, which 
generates more confession, which generates shame, which generates more 
confession, ad infinitum: 


Either the confessant was aware of the deeper truth but was con- 
cealing it, in which case he was deceiving his confessor; or, he 
was not aware of the deeper truth (though now he acknowledges 
it), in which case his competence as a confessant is in question: 
what was being offered as his secret, the coin of his confession, 
was not the real secret, was false coin, and a de facto deception 
has occurred, which is fresh cause for confession. (273) 


At question in Conrad’s memoir, however, is not primarily whether the 
confessant acknowledges the “deeper truth” about his desire to return to 
Poland (thus endangering his family) or conceals it and thereby deceives 
his readers. Rather, in question is whether the confession acknowledges 
this truth without its author’s knowledge.’ “Poland Revisited” indicates 
that an unknown truth can be acknowledged to the confessor—or read- 
er—without the confessant’s awareness of this acknowledgment. The sharp 
distinction between truth and lie, acknowledgment and concealment, is 
undone by what Coetzee himself indentifies as the “ironic confession,” 

the confession that says more or other than what the confessant intends 
to say, for example, though elisions. Here, acknowledgment emerges in- 
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directly, through the narrative production of this other truth, or truth of 
the other within the self, constituted as much by absences as by what the 
confession presents or states directly. 

In “Poland Revisited,’ shame about what remains unknown generates 
in a proliferation of confessions that never own up to a “deeper truth” 
except obliquely, impeding the essay’s progression toward closure through 
narrative evasions and a tropological movement by which Conrad at once 
refuses to take responsibility for his actions while simultaneously taking 
responsibility for them as an other. He admits shame only ironically, ac- 
knowledging the truth about his motives both to return to Poland and to 
confess his desires in this memoir. If we accept the OED’s definition of 
shame as “the painful emotion arising from the consciousness of some- 
thing dishonouring, ridiculous, or indecorous in one’s own conduct or 
circumstances”—as a matter of being “conscious of something”—then 
as regards Conrad’s text, “shame” is a term without a proper referent. It 
cannot be understood as a reaction to an act of the conscious self. Wanting 
to return to Poland to find respite from ghosts of those he has betrayed 
might be defined as “selfish,” because it endangers others, but also as “self 
less,” operating beyond the limits of the conscious self, constituting a kind 
of double thought. Such double thought is evident, for example, when 
revelation and concealment are collapsed in a single utterance, folded 
together in the mixed meanings of “consciousness,” as desire is simulta- 
neously expressed and repudiated: “All unconscious of going towards the 
very scenes of war,’ Conrad confides, “I carried off in my eye this tiny 
fragment of Great Britain” (119).° 

Ultimately, this catachrestic staging of shame and double thought 
forestalls the closure sought by both journey and essay. The last section i 
doesn’t resolve the split between the two Conrads, but rather ofters only l 
a final act of doubling and expropriation, returning once again to the 
spectral, revolutionary father haunting the piece. In terms of narrative 
plotting this section proves unfulfilling, recounting Conrad’s Polish past 
in a mere three pages. In those three pages Conrad discusses witnessing 
his father’s death in terms that suggest a desire for absolution that remains 
unfulfilled. About to enter Poland, Conrad comments, “Each of us is a 
fascinating spectacle to himself, and I had to watch my own personality 
returning from another world, as it were, to revisit the glimpses of old 
moons” (131), and in Cracow, the uncanny doubling continues as, oscil- 
lating between first- and third-person, the narrative renders him as both 
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specter and spectacle: with a perspectival shift that situates Conrad as an 
other to both the Polish language and national identity, a police officer 
“turned his head to look at the grizzled foreigner holding forth in a 
strange tongue.” 

The memoir’s final attempts to achieve absolution and closure are 
blocked, also, by the simultaneous exposure and denial of shame. In Po- 
land, Conrad represents his lack of shame, with a shame that prompts the 
need for more excuses. Remembering his father’s death, he writes, 


I looked forward to what was coming with an incredulous ter- 
ror. | turned my eyes from it, sometimes with success; and yet 

all the time I had an awful sensation of the inevitable. I had also 
movements of revolt which stripped off of some of my simple 
trust in the government of the universe. But when the inevitable 
entered the sick room and the white door was thrown wide 
open I don’t think I found a single tear to shed. I have a suspi- 
cion that the Canon’s housekeeper looked upon me as the most 
callous little wretch on earth. (134) 


Shame is confessed and not confessed at once, as Conrad’s assertion that 
he did not feel shame for his dry eyes is belied by his need to repeat the 
exposure of shamelessness. This first exposure is thus repeated in his repre- 
sentation of the funeral:“The day of the funeral came in due course. And 
all the generous “Youth of the Schools, the grave Senate of the University, 
the delegations of the Trade-guilds might have obtained (if they cared) de 
visu evidence of the callousness of the little wretch.” It is as though, like 
Rousseau, who spectacularizes his shameful behavior in the famous stolen 
ribbon episode of The Confessions, Conrad finds pleasure in its exposure, 
a pleasure that cannot be directly confessed but only displaced. Such a 
relentless logic of shame and exposure heralds confession’s endlessness, its 
failure to produce absolution.® 

These passages also fail to suture the gap between the past and present 
for another reason—not Conrad’s announced conscious refusal to mourn, 
but rather an unannounced, unconscious failure. Depicting his reaction 
to his father’s death as a “revolt” and a loss of “trust in the government 
of the universe” —in the language of politics, not sentiment—his phrases 
a failed mourning, a melancholic identification.’ Rather than re- 


him from this specter, his words reflect his identification with his 
r through 


reveal 


leasing 
father, the dead revolutionary, as Conrad incorporates the fathe 
, 
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his metaphors of political resistance. The memoir thus culminates not in 
the coming to consciousness of the loss of the father—not with a cure 
for self-splitting—but rather in a melancholic identification that is at the 
same time a self-othering, an unconscious insertion within the self of the 
other by whom it is interminably haunted. In this sense, the confession 
“ends” without really ending." 

In “Poland Revisited” confession thus cannot accomplish either of 
its aims. It neither makes known a truth unknown, nor does it solve the 
discontinuity within the self, overcoming those feelings that Conrad has 
betrayed his past.” With this in mind, I turn to examine confession in Un- 
der Western Eyes, a work connected to another historical trauma, intimately 


related to the colonial past of Poland—revolution in Russia. 


Incalculable and Contaminating Confessions 


in Under Western Eyes 

It is well known that Under Western Eyes constitutes a traumatic confession 
of its author, as attested by his letters and the effects its composition had 
on his literary output at the time as well as his mental health. The writing 
process was torturous and interrupted, and resulted in a hiatus in which 
Conrad was compelled to write yet another text of expropriation and 
doubling, The Secret Sharer. The narrative effects of returning to the sub- 
ject of revolution, and the ambivalent allegiances to his father and uncle, 
have been discussed by critics who read Under Western Eyes as an allegory 
of biographical trauma (Humphries and Paccaud), and readers have also 
investigated how witnessing is complicated by its special form, the fram- 
ing device (Hay, Henrickson, Kaplan, Dolin, and Fincham). But for the 
most part we haven’t attended to the central role confession plays in its 
articulation of the limits of witnessing. One important exception here 
is Keith Carabine’s work, which examines how confession in the novel 
encodes the autobiographical crisis of Conrad as a subject split by his 
father’s Messianic nationalism and his uncle’s critical view of it. Carabine 
argues that confession as practiced by Razumov, whom he interprets as a 
double for the author, stands as Conrad’s attempt to manage the trauma 
of his past as a colonial subject and the son of a patriot and revolutionary. 
“Confession serves his effort to ‘discourse’ with his Polish ‘shades? and to 
build up ‘a resting place for his remembered sensations to the end they 
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should cease haunting him in all their force’” (18). The confessions in 
Under Western Eyes do not “promise conversion” (25), Carabine argues, as 
does confession in the Augustinian tradition. And, crucially, he suggests 


“ce 


that Conrad stresses that confession, being composed of words, ““‘the great 


foes of reality,” finally remains “‘incoherent.” It cannot guarantee refuge 
from those ghosts. 

Carabine’s argument is important, though, addressing only those 
forms of writing explicitly circumscribed as confessions, it doesn’t con- 
sider how confession fragments, multiplies, and disseminates, indeed, how 
it organizes the entire narrative.'? Nor does it consider how confession 
is interlocutory in its spectrality and thus poses problems for interpreta- 
tion. But Under Western Eyes insists that confession occurs between an 
addressor and addressee, demanding interpretation and response. More 
than a discourse of truth-recovery, therefore, it is also a discourse of eth- 
ics—generating scenes of responsibility to an other, a person or a past. 
Confession in the novel, that is, enacts what Andrew Michael Roberts 
sees in Conrad’s writings as a shift from a moral code of behavior based 
in the sovereign subject to an ethics of uncodifiable, unprogrammatic 
responsibility to the other by a subject that is not an ipse, or self. 

As in “Poland Revisited,’ confession proves endless in Under Western 
Eyes, but, going beyond the essay, it also elaborates both how the Russian 
revolution makes visible impasses of responsibility underlying juridico- 
legal and Christological traditions of confession, and how testimonial lan- 
guage creates an underived responsibility to another. Conrad’s novel thus 
explores in the context of the revolution issues of responsibility examined 
in other contexts by Jacques Derrida. Derrida argues that certain tradi- 
tions of Western politics and religion rely on the autonomous, intending 
subject as the basis of definitions of moral decision, obscuring the aporia 
of responsibility that haunts them (Gift 24). That aporia is that the subject 
must ground moral decision and responsibility, but cannot, in part because 
decisions and responses are situated in language. Language, as testimony, 
separates the subject from herself and leaves her words (or gestures) open 
to effects that cannot be calculated. Testimony discloses that “decision and 
responsibility are always of the other. They always come back or come 

down to the other, from the other, even if it is the other in me” (Adieu 
23). In its representation of the Russian revolutionary’s confession, Under 


Western Eyes elaborates this impasse of responsibility. 
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Formulating an ethical agency marked by divided attitudes toward 
revolution, the novel counterposes two models of responsibility. One 
model of responsibility emerges through the revolutionary’s confession, 
debased as mystical and irrational, while the other emerges through Ra- 
zumov’s confessions, which rehearse the vaunted “Western” rationalism of 
both juridico-legal and Christian traditions. But by portraying revolution- 
ary confession as a crisis of contamination—foiling the absolution of the 
exorcism the past promised by Christological and legal confessions—the 
novel challenges the plot’s consolidation of a morality based in the subject 
of reason. The text’s framing authority, the English narrator or “Western 
eyes,” assumes reason as specifically Western, although, as Christopher 
GoGwilt has shown, the novel attacks the foundations of the “Western” 
its Narrator insists upon, illustrating that it is a term without a stable 
historical, cultural, or political essence against which the Russian can be 
measured or defined.'! That the voice through which these rational con- 
fessions are uttered is a Russian who is also described at times as English 
likewise implies the precariousness of the divisions among “Western” 
reason and the racialized “Russian character” the narrator insists upon. 
What is crucial is that revolution occasions a responsibility at odds with 
autonomy and rationality, two values which—although they of course 
do not belong either to some “Russian” or “Western” character—the 
narrator labors to identify with the West. Formally privileging in its 
construal of ethical agency what its English narrator condemns, mysti- 
cal revolutionary testimony, Under Western Eyes relays the inability of this 
novel-confession to exorcise Conrad’s “Polish shades.” 

Confession drives the novel, instituting and impelling both the 
diegetic and extradiegetic narratives. The act of translating Razumov’s 
confession initiates the English language teacher’s narrative, which de- 
tails both the events in the confession and the narrator's digressions and 
commentaries about it. The event that sets the diegetic narrative in mo- 
tion is another confession, the revolutionary Victor Victorovich Haldin’s 
confession to Razumovy of the assassination of a Russian head of state. 
And Haldin’s confession produces the disturbance that shapes the work 
on linguistic, formal, and ideological levels: contamination by another and 
a splitting of the self, which requires yet more confession to be resolved. 

Subjecting confession to an abyssal process of self-othering, the novel 
homologically prefigures the confession shaped by anti-colonialism, “Po- 
land Revisited,” while depicting as irrational a discourse connected to rev- 
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olution. Haldin’s confessing to the symbolic decapitation of the imperial 
and autocratic state obstructs closure by forcing the narrative trajectory of 
Razumov’s contamination, expropriation, and betrayal of and by another. 
The revolutionary’s confession figures Russia itself, described excessively 
by the English narrator as mystical, spectral, and irrational, and, as Haldin 
associates Razumovy with Englishness (he is “collected—cool as a cucum- 
ber. A regular Englishman” [16]), the confession takes Razumov prisoner, 
provoking more confession while precluding the possibility of bringing 
confession to an end, rendering the home unhomely by separating con- 
fessor/confessant Razumov from himself. Haldin’s confession dislocates 
spatially mapped interiors and exteriors that define the physiological self 
and the home; harboring the revolutionary’s confession is “harbouring a 
pestilential disease ...a subtle pest that would convert earth into a hell” 
(24). Razumov concedes,“ The corpse hanging round his neck would be 
nearly as fatal as the living man. Nothing short of complete annihilation 
would do. And that was impossible.’ This leads to the question, “What 
then? Must one kill oneself to escape this visitation?” Resisting parasit- 
ism, the incorporation of a foreign body who will eventually consume 
its host, is perhaps possible only through suicide or by confessing in turn 
to Haldin’s confession—yet this seems impossible, for Razumov had not 
even “the refuge of confidence. To whom could he go with this tale—in 
all this great, great land?” 

The text at first provides an answer to this question. But while Razu- 
mov confesses to the police and Prince K to eradicate the contamination 
of the revolutionary’s confession, this backfires, and the consequence 1s 
a proliferation of confessions that overtake the text, spurring a narrative 
struggle between a theory of responsibility the novel connects to reason, 
and another it ties to revolutionary irrationality. Confessing to Haldin’s 
confession of the assassination imposes the need for yet another confes- 
sion, confession to the betrayal of Haldin’s confidence, which sets off 
new confessions in its turn. Yet even as the novel continually employs 
confession to cure Razumov’s haunting and redeem him from betrayal, 
it questions why it engages in this performance anyway. The language of 

juridico-legal reason asks whether the betrayal that induces these confes- 
sions really occurs in the first place. The discrepancy between statements 
uttered in the idiom of rationality and the performance of confession 
as unrelenting self-entrapment structures the novel’s depiction of the 
foundations of responsibility, and thus ethical agency. The formal contest 
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between juridico-legal reason and Christological confessions on the one 
hand, and the mysticism of Russian revolutionary confessions on the 
other, marks a struggle between an articulation of responsibility centered 
in the autonomous subject and responsibility as an incalculable effect of 
language that displaces the subject. 

The novel employs juridico-legal reasoning to manage the contami- 
nation of the revolutionary’s confession not only through confession but, 
first, through an imagined trial. As his name implies, Razumov functions 
as the voice of reason, the capacity with which he confronts Haldin’s con- 
fession in that imagined trial, where he argues to himself that confessing 
to the police will not amount to betraying Haldin.The text spotlights the 
organizing term of “Poland Revisited”: “Betray. A great word. What is be- 
trayal? They talk of a man betraying his country, his friends, his sweetheart. 
There must be a moral bond first” (28). Here, Razumov casts himself as i 
witness on the stand, playing prosecution and defense also, as he examines 
and cross-examines himself by delivering a series of syllogistic questions 
and answers: 


All a man can betray is his conscience. And how is my con- 
science engaged here; by what bond of common faith, of com- | 
mon conviction, am I obliged to let that fanatical idiot drag me l 
down with him? On the contrary. ...What can the prejudice of | 
the world reproach me with? Have I provoked his confidence? | 
No! Have I by a single word, look, or gesture given him reason 
to suppose that I accepted his trust in me? No! (28) 


According to this reasoning, because no bond existed before the confes- 
sion, and Haldin’s confession cannot institute a bond, he bears no respon- 
sibility to Haldin and thus cannot betray him. 

By invoking the juridical condition that a betrayal must be founded 
on a promise, and indicating it has not been met, the scene of Haldin’s 
confession supports this rational argument based upon legal concep- 
tualization of responsibility. After Haldin confesses the assassination to 
Razumov, he makes a request to his reluctant host: “Confidence” (14). 
Despite an exchange that might suggest Razumov agrees to honor this 
request, he never clearly promises to do so. After Haldin asks Razumov 
to help him vanish by keeping his secret and carrying a message to the 
peasant Ziemianitch, a narrative digression into Razumov’s mental theater 
follows, detailing the punitive consequences and misery to befall him if 
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caught and concluding with Razumov’s summation that “he hated the 
man [Haldin]” (16). Thus, when immediately after this interior mono- 
logue Razumovy assures Haldin, “Yes, of course I will go. You must give 
depend on me,” the text refuses 


me precise directions, and for the rest 
to verify that this is a promise. Indeed, the passages preceding this imply 
that this utterance seems motivated mainly by Razumov’s desire to keep 
Haldin in his rooms in case he decides to hand him over to the authori- 
ties. Leaving the status of the promise unresolved, the novel apparently 
allows for Razumov’s model of responsibility grounded in reason. 

Paradoxically, however, by portraying Razumov’s reasoning as sound, 

confirming that he is not morally bound to and therefore cannot logically 
betray Haldin, the novel accords the revolutionary’s confession all the 
more power by virtue of its irrational, mystical qualities, thus challeng- 
ing this rational, legalistic notion of responsibility. Because the text does 
not determine whether Razumov promises, even implying that perhaps 
Razumov’s response is composed of empty words, Razumov can, irra- 
tionally, neither keep Haldin’s confession to himself nor give it up. More 
irrationally, the confession holds him captive, enforcing its double-bind 
even after he decides to turn Haldin in, by compelling him, for example, 
to confess this betrayal/non-betrayal to Haldin himself, “to pour out a 
full confession in passionate words that would stir the whole being of 
that man to its innermost depths; that would end in embraces and tears” 
(29). Feinting with the mystical power of the confession, rationality at- 
tempts to mitigate Razumov’s responsibility but fails, because confession 
elicits from the confessor a performative utterance whose power is not 
controlled by, but rather controls the one who speaks it.!2 This elicita- 
tion marks the narrative power of revolutionary confession, whose force 
adheres in its capacity to produce an incalculable effect—the bond that 
compels Razumov’s compelled confession. 

Staging the operations of this power, the novel imagines responsibility 
as quite different than the concept of ethical agency founded on rational- 
ism, intention, and free will, and it thus resists characterological readings of 
moral decision-making. Here, responsibility emerges through “irrational” 
revolutionary confession as the language of the other, the other of reason 
and the autonomous subject. Haldin’s confession functions to separate 
ethics from volition and responsibility from conscious decision by sever- 
ing language from authorial control and intent, revealing the aporia of re- 
sponsibility juridico-legal discourses dissimulate. It functions as a contract 
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that binds confessant to confessor without the latter’s will or conscious- 
ness, indebting Razumov without waiting for him to countersign, except 
through a language that exceeds, even thwarts, intention. Readers have 
often addressed the question of responsibility through a subject-centered 
examination of Razumov’s actions and “moral character,’ but the stag- 
ing of responsibility as an incalculable effect of revolutionary confession 
renders the question of “moral character” moot.!? In Under Western Eyes 
the ethical is not a matter of choice, rational decision, or utility, but a bind 
to the other beyond self-knowledge and intent. 

The irrational confession’s power generates the multiplication of 
Razumov’s own confessions. These appear as quasi-sacred, quasi-secular 
counter-strikes against this bind to the other, illustrating how religious 
and juridical discourses founder when they parry with the revolutionary 
confession’s enforcement of responsibility. By mapping the Christian onto 
the juridical tradition through the formal orchestration of Razumov’s 
confessions, the novel discloses that the apparently opposed “Western” 
secular and religious domains in fact share compatible notions of respon- 
sibility. If juridical confession’s stated goal is to reveal a truth, Christian 
confession’s goal is expiation, and superimposing the religious onto the 
secular thus generates a modulation in Razumov’s narrative from confes- 
sion to excuse, which, as “Poland Revisited” suggests, can only postpone 
the closure and unification of the self confession sets out to accomplish. 

Razumov’s confessions to the police collocate secular and religious 
protocols of testimony, implying that their aim is not truth but exculpa- 
tion.When he first confesses to harboring Haldin, Razumov confesses to a 
god-like figure rather than an ordinary police officer or Tsarist bureaucrat, 
whom the novel dismiss as inadequate. Bestowing a transcendent power in 
a patriarch of the state, the closest thing to (and unbeknownst to him, in 
actual fact) Razumov’s own father—“There were no Razumovs belong- 
ing to him anywhere. His closest parentage was defined in the statement 
that he was a Russian” (8)—the text depicts the confessor through apposi- 
tions that move increasingly toward that figure: he is “a senator, a dignitary, 
a great personage, the very man—He!” (30). Although the text builds up 
tension as Razumoyv searches for a confessor with the power to provide 
redemption from the haunting past, when he finally enters the palace of 
Prince K, is admitted into his room, and is on the verge of delivering his 
statement, the confession itself appears only as a lapse: “Though he saw the 
Prince looking at him with black displeasure,” the “lucidity of his mind, 
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of which he was very conscious, gave him an extraordinary assurance. He 
was not asked to sit down. Half an hour later they appeared in the hall 
together” (31). Typically for Conrad the confession is never narrated but 
occurs “off-stage,” behind closed doors in a time and space from which 
readers are barred, intimating a theological context in which confession 
“occurs” in the self-enclosed, shadowy enclave that marks and separates 
private communion and communication from public. As this religious 
mise-en-scene indicates, Razumov confesses in order to right wrongs 
and neutralize guilt through expiation by the all-powerful, in this case 
not God but the all-powerful is the state. 

By retrospectively revealing that Razumov strategically edits his con- 
fession, the novel makes explicit that his testimony to the state operates 
within Christian confession’s programmatic logic of expiation. The same 
rehearsal of anticipation and then lapse framing Razumov’s confession to 
Prince K repeats in part four when Razumov is called before the law in 
the form of Councilor Mikulin. Because the confession in the scene cited 
above occurs off-stage, readers don’t learn what exactly or how much 
Razumoy revealed. Did he reveal to Prince K that Haldin confessed, and 
that he is complicit in Haldin’s attempted escape because he carried the 
revolutionary’s message to the peasant, and that he killed Ziemianitch? 
Or did he censor these parts of the story just as the narrative censors the 
confession by locating it off-stage. Only later do we learn that Razumov 
has not admitted his complicity. This retrospective revelation signals that 
his confession aims not at disinterested truth-production but at self- 
exoneration. By accusing Haldin, Razumov excuses himself. 

When he is summoned by another authority, the need to confess, to 
attain relief from the haunting, is thus redoubled, but this second confes- 
sion again aims at exoneration, again compounding the haunting, the 
need to confess. The distinction between secular and Christian discourses, 
but also reason itself, breaks against the revolutionary’s confession. Ini- 
tially, Razumov rejects the possibility of confessing to Mikulin that he 
has withheld information pertaining to de P’s assassination, namely, that 
he served as Haldin’s envoy and then killed the peasant. The language of 
rationalization converts counterfactuality to truth. “Confess! To what? ‘I 

have been speaking to him with the greatest openness,’ he said to himself 
with perfect truth. “What else could I tell him? That I have undertaken 
essage to that brute Ziemianitch? Establish a false complicity 
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and destroy what chance of safety I have won for nothing? 
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(219). If it is a false complicity to which he would confess, Razumov 
need not return to Councilor Mikulin. Once again, however, the rational 
explanation falters against the revolutionary’s confession. Following this 
reasonable refusal to wager against safety, the haunting intensifies: “noth- 
ing but Haldin—everywhere Haldin: a moral spectre infinitely more 
effective than any visible apparition of the dead” (220-21). When the 
Councilor summons him, Razumov therefore responds with “eagerness,” 
for “Mikulin was the only person on earth to whom Razumov could talk, 
taking the Haldin adventure for granted” (224).The novel primes readers 
for a revelation, a confession to the murder that will quiet his tormentor: 
“Mr. Razumoy, certain of relief, went to meet Councillor Mikulin with 
the eagerness of a pursued person welcoming any sort of shelter.” But it 
frustrates that expectation in the next sentence: “This much said, there 
is no need to tell anything more of that first interview and of the several 


others.” 

The double-mapping of the Christian and juridical suggests that the 
purpose of Razumov’s confessions to the state is not primarily to make 
known a truth but to make peace with the past and gain redemption. 
But this project fails: the confessions do not end here. Razumov is com- 
pelled to produce still more confessions—the novel’s final confessions to 
Haldin’s sister and to the revolutionaries. Razumov seeks out Natalia to 
confess to betraying Haldin because “there is no one anywhere in the 
whole great world I could go to....Do you conceive the desolation of 
the thought—no one—to—go—to?” (259). Confessing to Natalia is not 
enough, however, and he must also eventually confess to the revolutionar- 
ies. 


These climactic confessions represent the last chance for the expiation 
and narrative closure the confessions to the state do not provide, but the 
way they are conducted compromises that closure. At its conclusion, that 
is, the novel underwrites the irrational model of responsibility articulated 
through the revolutionary confession. Governed by Christian discourses 
of responsibility, the closing confessions would represent the narrative 
triumph of the rational and juridical: Razumoyv finally appears to uncover 
the hidden truth and take responsibility for betraying Haldin, thus exor- 
cising the haunting revolutionary specter. But, finally, these confessions 
are ironic, mobilizing the same tactics of evasion that structure the final 
scenes of “Poland Revisited.” As Razumov states one thing and performs 
another, the achievements of his final confessions prove illusory, and ul- 
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timately the novel rejects concepts of responsibility aligned with reason, 
which the English narrator connects with “the West.” 

Razumov’s confession to Natalia appears to take place but never ac- 
tually does. Through interruptions of sentences, clauses, ideas, and voice, 
the novel frames Razumov’s confession in the mode of fiction, a “tale” 
and “story” that merely might have happened. Like Conrad at the end of 
“Poland Revisited,” Razumov does not identify himself as the subject or 
agent of the events, but refers to himself as another, in the third person. 
“Suppose that the real betrayer of your brother, “ Razumov proposes, 
“suppose that he was a young man, educated, an intellectual worker, 
thoughtful, a man your brother might have trusted lightly, perhaps. . . 
.But there’s a whole story there” (259). When Natalia demands to know 
this story, the text continues to double Razumoy, positioning him as the 
confessor of the tale he “confesses” without confessing. “I have heard it,” 
he tells her, “there is a staircase in it, and even phantoms, but that does not 
matter if a man always serves something greater than himself—the idea. I 
wonder who is the greatest victim in that tale?” When Natalia again de- 
mands “the story!” an ellipsis follows, one that would seem extraordinary 
if this device did not appear so regularly whenever a confession is about 
to emerge. Razumoy responds, ““There is no more to tell!. . . .[t ends 
here—on this very spot. He pressed a denunciatory finger to his breast 
with force, and became perfectly still” (260). 

Razumov’s confession ends without ever having begun. Not only is 
the story excised, but through the use of the frame and the grammati- 
cal voice, responsibility for the events is evaded. Situated as the climactic 
revelation, this “confession” culminates once again in the frustration of 
expectation. As if to underline that confession has not revealed the final 
truth, the novel has Razumoy leave the scene veiled from sight, literally 
and figuratively. “Something, extreme astonishment perhaps, dimmed my 
eyes, so that he seemed to vanish before he moved” (261), the English nar- 
rator, who witnesses this scene, relates, and he then expresses with shock 
to Natalia, “That miserable wretch has carried off your veil!” 

Just as this confession fails to produce the truth, it also fails to ex- 
culpate Razumoy, as the next confession attests. After Natalia, Razumov 
confesses to the revolutionaries. This is not a choice: “he stopped, thinking 
over the form of his confession, and found it suddenly, unavoidably sug- 
the fateful evening of his life” (267). Here again, in the midst 
umov positions himself as confessor, framing events in 
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third-person narration: “Am I to tell you of the feelings of that student, 
sought out in his obscure solitude, and menaced by the complicity forced 
upon him?” (268) he asks the crowd of revolutionaries, excusing himself 
as the victim of “forced complicity,” without however, naming himself as 
that student victim. After he recounts that “the student went to General 
T__ himself, and said, ‘I have the man who killed de P____ locked up 
in my room, Victor Haldin, a student like myself,” the response of the 
crowd reveals that the testimony has not been received as confession; it 
demands that Razumov “name him!” Responding to the crowd’s demand, 
he cries “haven’t you all understood that I am that man?” Although he 
eventually names himself as the student, he has already interrupted the 
act of confessing by describing the actions in the third person, and then 
not until later claiming responsibility for them. It is no surprise that even 
after this belated acknowledgement, the revolutionaries wonder whether v 
or not a confession has occurred: “But this is a confession!’ uttered .. . 
somebody in a desperate shriek” (269). 

After this confession, Razumov declares himself liberated:““I beg you 
to observe, he said, already on the landing, ‘that I had only to hold my 
tongue. Today, of all days since I came amongst you, I was made safe, and 
today I made myself free from falsehood, from remorse—independent of 
every single human being on this earth’” (270). But the novel’s conclusion 
tells another story. The revolutionaries beat his head, he loses his hearing, 
and he is consequently hit by a tramcar and left, finally, “crippled, ill, get- 
ting weaker every day” (278). 

Confession fails to secure closure; there is no peace with anticolonial 
specters in “Poland Revisited” or, in Under Western Eyes, with revolution- 
ary ones. In the novel’s failure, however, lies a success not necessarily in- 
tended by its author. In formally privileging the discourse it thematically 
denounces—spectral confession, associated with Russia and acts of revo- 
lution—the novel offers a critique of Christological and juridico-legal 
confession as modes employed to erase the past, to exorcise the alterity 
that haunts. By elaborating the endlessness of responsibility to the other 
that occurs in and through language, and by demonstrating that testimony 
places witnesses in debt to others beyond choice or conscious control, 
Under Western Eyes articulates an ethics more difficult to regulate, and thus 
more demanding, than either the secular or religious models can calculate. 
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Notes 


1. That is, they explore the conditions of possibility of the act itself. 


2. Ian Watt, Zdzislaw Najder, Edward Said, Keith Carabine, Geoffrey Galt 
Harpham, Andrzej Busza, and others have argued that the form of Conrad’s 
work was shaped partly by his ambivalent relationship to colonialism.The son 
of Polish anticolonial nationalists, he was raised from a young age by an uncle 
critical of his parents’ Messianic nationalism and revolutionary principles. His 
mother Ewa died when he was seven, leaving him very close first to his father, 
Apollo Korzeniowski, and later to his uncle, Tadeusz Bobrowski, who became 
Conrad’s guardian after his father’s death in 1869. 


3. In the Lacanian terms Harpham deploys, it evades the symbolic order, and is 


relegated to the real. 
4. On this relationship between confession and excuse, see de Man. 


5. Coetzee’s parenthetical aside, “though he now acknowledges it,” and his 
identification of a confession as a “false coin” compromise his otherwise careful 
argument about truth, deception, and shame. Because Coetzee does not define 
what it means to “acknowledge” the truth, and conflates lie with counter-truth 
uttered by an unwitting subject, his otherwise radical reading of confession 
conserves the history of a philosophical dualism between testimony and per- 
jury, truth and lie. On this subject see Derrida, “History of the Lie.” 


6. This passage supports Paul de Man’s claim that “excuse occurs within an 
epistemological twilight zone between knowing and not knowing” (286). 


7. In elaborating this logic, Coetzee cites de Man’s view that “each new stage 
in the unveiling suggests a deeper shame, a greater impossibility to reveal, and a 
greater satisfaction in outwitting this impossibility” (267), and makes reference 
to de Man's reading of Rousseau’s shame: de Man argues that “what Rousseau 
really wanted ... was the public scene of exposure which he actually gets.” 


8. My argument here departs from Harpham’s. The difference in our read- 
ings is that Harpham, focusing on Conrad's depiction of the funeral not in 
“Poland Revisited,” but in A Personal Record, sees Conrad both accomplishing 
mourning of the father and at the same time producing a substitute: “With his 
functional bipaternity, Conrad was able to mourn one father and settle into an 
ongoing, largely epistolary quarrel that lasted well into adulthood, with an- 


other” (34). 
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9. Maria Torok, working from Freud’s theorization of mourning and melan- 
cholia, calls this psycho-linguistic event the melancholic incorporation of the 
“exquisite corpse,” an act that manifests itself verbally. For Freud, instead of 
introjecting the loss, or de-cathecting from the object, the melancholic incor- 
porates it; according to Abraham and Torok, the melancholic identifies with 
this internal foreigner in the torsions of enunciations, for example through 
metaphors. 


10.Thomas J. Cousineau and Andrew Long also examine confession in the 
novel, but do not treat its displacement and generalization throughout the text. 


11. GoGwilt argues that the “West” functions as cliché, and that rather than 
“the threats of Russian messianism or revolutionary internationalism,” it is 

the English narrator’s limited vision that shakes the foundations of a proposed 
“immediately recognizable national, racial, or ethnic identity” (170). While I 
agree that the novel certainly troubles the idea of the West as a trans-historical, 
culturally, politically, and socially coherent entity, I am also arguing that the text 


invokes linguistic and rhetorical devices—especially confession—that deflect 
and struggle against the values the narrator (problematically) sutures to this 
“West,” specifically reason. More than the narrator's limited vision, it is the tex- 
tual effects of the Russian revolutionary’s confession that opens an alternative, 


extra-humanistic elaboration of the ethics of testimony. 


12. On the distinction between performative and constative, between illocu- 
tionary and perlocutionary acts, see J. L. Austin. Conrad’s novel questions the 
principles structuring Austin’s theory of the performative, which maintains that 
this form of utterance does not describe an existing reality but institutes a new 
reality or set of social, legal, or political arrangements. For Austin, a performa- 
tive speech act must be “serious,” for example not produced in the world of 
fiction, and it must be animated by authorial intention. By contrast, Conrad’s 
fictional world leaves in abeyance whether the performative is animated by 
intention, and moreover relates that this performative produces effects that lie 
outside of the speaker's attempts to institute a new reality. The utterance in- 
stead generates a reality that was not calculated by the speaker, and yet cannot 
be reduced to an “infelicitous” performative act either. 


13. For such subject-centered examinations see Avrom Fleishman, Man-Sik 
Lee, Jil Larson, and Sung Ryol Kim. In contrast, like Andrew Michael Roberts 
and Yael Levin, I find in Conrad’s writing an understanding of the ethical that 
questions the domination or centrality of the subject. 
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A New Midwesternism in Toni Morrison’s 


The Bluest Eye 


by Lisa A. Long 


V V hether it is a hated sofa, a violent summer storm, or a crack in 


the sidewalk, the vivid images in Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye (1970) 
connect both early twentieth-century African American emigrants and 
native-born Midwesterners to their region. However, though a few of 
Morrison’s legion of critics have highlighted the regional nature of her 
writing, and Morrison herself has occasionally commented on her Ohio 
roots, a persistent de-regionalizing of African American writers in the 
Midwest is far more typical.! As African Americans migrated north and 
west in the wake of the Civil War and into the Modern era, extending the 
African American diaspora, they were instrumental in defining the distinct 
flavor of the Midwestern regional identity emerging over those years. 
Many African Americans arrived simultaneously with the Western and 
Northern European immigrants so often identified with the region; and, 
of course, African Americans had a much longer history in the United 
States than these new arrivals. Still, Midwestern literature is most often 
linked to white Modernist writers such as Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, 
and F Scott Fitzgerald.* 

Focusing on Morrison’s seminal novel, in this essay I begin to ex- 
plore the crosscurrents produced when we read for non-white ethnicity 
and place. Given that it is so often understood as monolithically white, 
the Midwest provides fertile ground for this exploration. And Morrison 
is a particularly interesting case. Her phenomenal success has produced 
readings of her as a “universal” writer, no matter her ethnic or regional 
identity. Yet, her identification as an African American writer, rightfully, 
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has remained critically important to Morrison herself, and to the scholarly 
community, while her connection to the Midwest has seemed increas- 
ingly ancillary to understandings of Morrison’s work.? Thus, considering 
The Bluest Eye among a decidedly white and seemingly static and ho- 
mogeneous canon of Midwestern literature and criticism can shed new 
light on both Morrison’s regional affiliations and on Midwestern culture 
more broadly. At the same time, I propose that it does Morrison’s work 
a disservice to merely read it in relation to Midwestern literature of the 
preceding generations, and suggest that attention to the specificities of 
Morrison’s regional formations yields a new Midwesternism. Making 
Morrison’s work central rather than peripheral to understandings of 
Midwestern literature, reflects the historical diversity of the region and 
prompts a rethinking of national-ethnic narratives that rely on a particular 
version of that history. 

Though I suggest that The Bluest Eye typifies a new Midwestern- 
ism, the subjects that occupy this novel are not so very new. Like other 
Midwestern writers, Morrison attends to the land’s fabled fecundity, 
Midwesterners’ obsession with extreme weather, the moral codes of “main | 
street” communities, and the familial legacies that Midwesterners hope | 
to establish in this specific space. But these common concerns track in | 


a . . . qn i 
particular ways through African American culture. While the capricious | 
weather and the harsh land detailed in The Bluest Eye are familiar, the way 
that Morrison’s African American characters relate to the environment } 


foregrounds matters of personal safety and survival, especially questions q 
about the visibility and persistence of African American families and non- | 
white culture in this place. Morrison’s attention to ethnic identity in the , ! 
region exposes how the expansive “middle” of the country is narrowly PH 
imagined as monolithically white, a misrepresentation that limits the op- Í 
portunities afforded non-white residents and keeps African Americans 

always on the “hem” (Bluest 17) of Midwestern regional identity. Read- j 
ing The Bluest Eye as a prototypical Midwestern novel, then, illuminates 

the regions diasporic specificity and historical scope, helping explain 

how the region is understood as being both at the center of national life 

and on its margins. Such an approach recasts Midwesternism as not just 

shared setting or source of inspiration, but also as a way of reading highly 

attuned to material details and it firmly situates African American culture 

in the geographical and historical space of the Midwest. In order to do 

this, Morrison must reject traditional, colonialist notions of the Midwest 
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as political entity, national category, or racialized enclave. Instead, in The 
Bluest Eye she creates a less-sanitized, but more worldly and inclusive 
view of the Midwest that hews closely to its historical roots. And from 
this standpoint, Pecola Breedlove emerges as a new kind of Midwestern 
protagonist who begets an alternative literary lineage. 
Critical conversations about African American writing and liter- 
ary regionalism more broadly suggest a casual kinship between the two 
categories that becomes more problematic upon closer inspection. For 
example, Judith Fetterly and Marjorie Pryse focus on the advent of 
American literary regionalism in (largely white) women’s writing of 
the late nineteenth century, though they do propose “a ‘close’ analysis of 
regionalism as one way for critical readers to explore the textual strate- 
gies African American writers also use, developed in the long trajectory 
of connections between folk narrative in the nineteenth century and the 
‘magical realism of Toni Morrison a century later’” (25). Thus they ges- 
ture towards an understanding shared by many contemporary readers that 
race and region, along with gender and class and other identity categories, 
are roughly coequal “sub-national distinctions” (Watts xii) emerging in 
the latter half of the twentieth century. Jeff Karem argues more narrowly 
that region and race are allied in contemporary critical praxis through 
the discourse of “authenticity”; that is, Americans have a “fascination with 
and desire for texts and authors they believe distill the exotic essences 
of the nation’s cultural margins” (1). However, focusing on the career 
of Richard Wright, Karem concludes that African Americans’ racial au- 
thenticity depends on their Southern connections; that is, as writers like 
Wright “evolvjed from] regionalist into . . . racial representative[s]” (65) 
over the course of the twentieth century, their regional identities were 
elided with their racial identities. True African Americans could only be 
Southerners (2). Author David Haynes situates this conversation in the 
literary terrain under examination here, and implicitly bolsters Karem’ 
claims. He suggests that writers labeled Midwestern and African American 
are only uneasily acknowledged in conversations about region and race. 
They are either invisible in the region, or their experiences are deemed 
inauthentic—both because their credentials as true African Americans are 
somehow neutralized by their Midwesternness, and their Midwesternness 
is suspect because they are African American. There has thus been little 
serious consideration of African American Midwestern writing as such. 
It has remained a contradiction in terms—obscured by contemporary 
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Morrison herself has revealed her fascinating relationship to her 
Midwestern roots. In a 1983 interview with Claudia Tate, for example, 
she explains, “I am from the Midwest so I have a special affection for it. 
My beginnings are always there. No matter what I write, I begin there. 
I may abandon this focus at some point, but for now it’s the matrix for 
me” (158). To Colette Dowling, she reiterates that Lorain, Ohio—her 
hometown and the setting of The Bluest Eye—is “my beginning, my 
thing,’ though she concedes “‘it isn’t the place that I imagine it to be, no 
place is” and adds that through acts of “distortion” and imagination she 
has “made it [her] own” (59). The Midwest thus serves not only as setting 
for her first published novel, and for many subsequent texts, but also as a 
sort of generative ground for Morrison’s creative energies more broadly. 
It is the condition which produced her and her first imagined place. 

At the same time, Morrison’s identity as an African American cuts 
across this regional affiliation, making her midwesternness more ambigu- 
ous. While acknowledging in a 1998 interview with Carolyn Denard that 
there are “pronounced variations of culture—from state to state or region 
to region” (2), Morrison has also told Claudia Tate that “Black people | 
take their culture wherever they go. If I wrote about Maine, the black 
people in Maine would be very much like black people in Ohio.You can 
change the plate, but the menu would still be the same” (158). Morrison 
speaks of her affection for the Midwest and for its seminal role in her 
life and literary imagination, yet identifies strongly with a racial com- 
munal identity, a “familiarity within variety” (Denard 2), that supersedes 
regional specificity—at least in the north. Regarding the issue of African 
American regional identity, Morrison concedes that “the problem . . . is 
the question of what’s southern and what’s Black, and as a writer I can’t 
even always figure it out” (Denard 6). Thus, while Morrison has insisted 
on the importance of her Midwestern roots, she also recognizes a racial 
integrity contingent on Southern affiliations—though she poses the latter 
connection as a question rather than a statement of fact. Critical treat- 
ments of Morrison’s work reflect this heavily freighted sense of region 
and race. She is commonly included in reference works on Midwestern 
literature and culture, and has won a number of Ohio-based writing 
awards, and her work is often studied by members of the Society for the 
Study of Midwestern Literature. Still, a number of scholars include her 
in the canon of Southern literature.® Yet, while she has certainly invoked 
Southern genealogies again and again in her novels, Morrison is not 
Southern, nor are the girl protagonists of The Bluest Eye. 
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To an extent, it is the specific tension between the Southern past and 
the Midwestern present that produces and ultimately fractures Pecola 
Breedlove, the adolescent girl at the center of The Bluest Eye. She is a na- 
tive Midwesterner but, significantly, her parents are not. Occasionally, the 
South is reconstructed as a site of color and joy for emigrant characters, 
including the Breedloves; when Pauline first sees Cholly “all the bits of 
color from that time down home when all us chil’ren went berry picking’—berry 
purple, lemonade yellow, firefly green—“All of them colors was in me” (115) 
she tells us. Such memories of the South’s sensual pleasures serve as stark 
contrast to the numbing, gray Midwestern winters. Crystal J. Lucky argues 
that a “characters” connection to a “past life in the South” provides an 
“ancestral wisdom” (116) lacking in the Midwest, which is supposedly 
barren ground for African Americans, genealogically speaking. Yet Cholly 
is succinctly described as a “Georgian black boy” (152), with all of the 
baggage (his parental abandonment, his rape) that entails, transplanted into 
this new region. And ultimately, Pauline’s rotten tooth suggests the hid- 
den decay “eating away at the root” (116) of this Southern identification, 
unseen and unfelt until migration to the Midwest. “Even before the little 
brown speck,’ that appears on her tooth in Lorain, “there must have been 
the conditions, the setting that would allow it to exist in the first place.” 
But though these troubling conditions originate in the South, they are 
experienced within the context of Midwestern culture, and thus mean 

differently than they would have back home. 

I point this out not to devalue the African American culture that has 
thrived in the South even under horrifying conditions but, rather, to ask 
us to think about how the novel imagines a distinct Midwestern culture 
based on the experiences of African American residents—both emigrant 
and native-born. Addressing this question counters the de-regionalizing 
of African Americans—the insistence on their Southern identification, no 
matter their locale—that is a modern strategy for de-nationalizing them. 
While there are still needs for and comforts in belonging to a diasporic 
ethnic group whose similarities trump differences of region, this seems 
also to be a way not only of viewing “racial problems in America as a 
‘Southern’ phenomenon that is ultimately distant from national life,” as 
Karem observes, but also of denying African Americans membership in 
local communities (62).It is such local, regional affiliations that assure 
larger, national memberships, but, as Fetterly and Pryse argue, we can 


teens region “less as a term of geographical determinism and more 
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as discourse or a mode of analysis, a vantage point within the network of 
power relations that provides a location for critique and resistance” (11). 
Thus, failing to register African American authors’ particular regional 
affiliations teaches us to ignore where they're coming from—literally; it 
discounts their access to their region’s discursive power; and it patroniz- 
ingly overlooks their ability to see the world from multiple and intersect- 
ing vantage points. 

Edward Watts has examined Midwestern regional roots through a 
postcolonial lens in ways that can help us to view The Bluest Eye as a fun- l 
damentally Midwestern text. He argues that, while the American colonies 
in the early 1800s had broken the imperialist yoke of the British empire, 
they had to find ways of assuring that distinctive, independent “settle- 
ment colonies” like the “Old Northwest,” as the Midwest was known at 
the time, would assimilate “into a ‘composite national identity” (xiv).’ 
Thus the arbiters of national culture centered on the Atlantic seaboard 
taught Old Northwesterners to devalue their distinctive culture, ignore 
“local virtues and achievements and look East for a more authentic and 
legitimate national culture” (xvii). Further, they encouraged settlers to 
overlook material deprivations and political and economic asymmetries in 
the name of “fulfilling a nationalist teleology” (xix). Watts concludes that 
the homogenous, white, agrarian, unworldly image of the Midwest that 
evolved in the postcolonial era is a discursive strategy of national impe- 
rialism, meant to obliterate, obscure, or suppress that region’s differences 
(xxiv). Many scholars write of the reality of the Midwest, historically and 
today one of the most diverse regions in the nation—and, some argue, in 
the world.§ 

Reading Pecola and her experiences as emblematic of the Midwest 
resurrects the more fraught history of the region—its colonial past, desire 
for distinctiveness and fall into imitation, manufactured homogeneity, 
spotty productivity, material and economic deprivations, and true het- 
erogeneity.” From this perspective Pecola is quintessentially Midwestern, 
subscribing to the myth of stable and preferred whiteness, and thus grow- 
ing insecure, self-censoring, and ultimately imitative. She abandons the 
beauty of dandelions for the promise of blue eyes; she is reviled by some 
(Geraldine) and simply invisible to others (Mr. Yacobowski); her family’s 
economic predicament is woeful. And she, herself, is unfruitful. Yet her 
very presence, her struggles and pains, attests to the instabilities at the 
heart of the colonialist enterprise and regional identity. Underrepresented, 
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misrepresented, and unable to define herself in her own terms, Pecola is 
the sign of a colonized region still straining against national empire. And 
her invisibility, indeed, her perceived ugliness, is indicative of both the 
place of African Americans in the Midwest and the place of the modern 
Midwest in the larger nation. Clearly, Morrison’s discussion of the Breed- 
loves’ “ugliness” refers to the inculcation of self-hatred nurtured by slavery; 
as Vanessa D. Dickerson writes, Pecola’s black female body is “unseen be- 
cause it is socially constructed as a body not worth the effort of seeing” 
(192). But this “ugliness” can also refer to regional identity. The Midwest 
is often perceived by coastal residents as merely a “flyover,” an empty and 
culturally vacuous expanse of land—insignificant, flat, nigh invisible. One 


2 «6 


might read the Breedloves’ “conviction” of their ugliness, bolstered by 
“every billboard, every movie, every glance” (39), as the self-loathing of 
the region, nurtured by the simultaneous attention and turning away of 
the larger national culture. 

Morrison outlines a particular brand of racism in the Midwest—the 
violence of disregard as black folks are obscured, squeezed out, or swal- 
lowed up by what Minrose Gwin calls the “whitespeace” (321) in the 
novel: a blank, racialized middle that, I suggest, the Midwest has come to 
typify. The Dick and Jane script Morrison reiterates in The Bluest Eye is 
one representation of this normalizing whiteness. In the novel, the nar- 
rative of the stock white, middling, nuclear family finally degenerates 
into meaninglessness, while revealing that Jane’s story was really Pecola’s 
story all along (Geraldine’s cat will not “play” with Pecola; Bob the dog 
“runs” from her; her mother will not play with her; and her father smiles 
enigmatically). Thus Morrison demonstrates how African American reality 
lies at the core of this racial-regional primer. Nevertheless, though often 
derided, the Midwest’s vaunted agrarian values and collective earnestness 
also make it the “heartland,” the most American of all places. Paradoxi- 
cally, the region’s distinctiveness and heterogeneity have been erased in 
the interest of maintaining its national, symbolic function. Like Pecola, 
the Midwest is the regional “other” upon which the nation built its sense 
of self. 

Morrison’s often meticulous depictions of Lorain and the surround- 
ing area work towards reclaiming the distinctiveness of the region. She has 

spoken repeatedly of the unique nature of Ohio as a place that touches 
Kentucky and Canada, has sheltered Klu Klux Klan members and aboli- 
tionists; as such, she says, it embodies “what was ideal in this country and 
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what was base” (Tate 158, Stepto 12).'° Perhaps most significantly, Mor- 
rison explains that Ohio “offers an escape from stereotyped black settings. 
It is neither plantation nor ghetto” (Tate 158). Scholars nonetheless divide 
Morrison’s imagined worlds between the rural south and urban north. 
For example, bell hooks writes,“ The Bluest Eye attempts to fictively docu- 
ment the way moving from the agrarian south to the industrialized north 
wounded the psyches of black folk” (53) who were then “estranged from 
a natural world” (54). Given the histories of slavery and the Great Migra- 
tion, it is not surprising that hooks and many others figure the North as 
industrial and urban—decidedly not-home. However, though there are 
factories in Morrison’s Lorain, she does not depict a concrete jungle, but, 
rather, the sort of middle-America small town where, she claims, “most 
black people live” (Stepto 12). The narrator boasts in The Bluest Eye of 
this “young and growing Ohio town,’ a “melting pot” with “side streets” 7 
“paved with concrete,” a desirable location on the “edge of a calm blue 
lake,’ and proximity to Oberlin and an “underground railroad station” 
(116). Of course the promise of modernization and liberality offered in 
this description of the town is not realized by all emigrants to Lorain. 
Nevertheless, this is a particular and complex place and time, wedged 
between the promise of a prosperous future and the trauma of the slave 
past. 

This historical Midwest is reflected in the precise geneaology of the 
abandoned building on the corner of Broadway and Thirty-Fifth Street 
the Breedloves inhabit.” It was most recently a “pizza parlor” where “slow- 
footed teen-aged boys huddled” to “feel their groins, smoke cigarettes, 
and plan mild outrages,” and it had been before that a Hungarian bakery 
famous for its “brioche and poppy-seed rolls,” a real estate office, and the 
home of a gypsy family who displayed their elaborately dressed daughters 
in the building’s large plate-glass window. Most important, this building 
once housed the Breedloves, who lived there “longer, longer ago” than 
likely anyone remembers (33-34). Thus the representation of this com- 
mercial building illustrates what Sarah Way Sherman calls Morrison's 
evocation of “Lorain, Ohio’s complex cultural ecology” (151), involv- 
ing, as I see it, the ethnic diversity of the region, its dynamic nature, the 
tangled relationship between commerce and home space, and the deep 
roots in the community of African Americans as the Breedloves are the 
oldest inhabitants of this property listed in the geneaology. As home to a 
number of different ethnic groups, the building “foists itself on passers] 
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by,’ refusing to “harmonize” with the “leaden sky” or “the gray frame 
houses and black telephone poles” (33) that represent the region’s drab 
monotony.!! 

Compounding this monotony, the metaphor of dirt expresses African 
Americans’ intimate relationships with each other and their fundamental 
identification with the region. For example, Geraldine makes the distinc- 
tion between “Colored people” who are “neat and quiet” and “niggers” 
who are “dirty and loud,’ equating “dirt” (87) with the laboring and 
boorish lower classes. Nevertheless, her light-skinned son, Junior, hungry 
for a sort of racial authenticity, wants to play with the dark-skinned boys 
and “have them push him down the mound of dirt and roll over him.” 
Later, Cholly is labeled a “dirty nigger” (189) for raping Pecola, and Pecola 
accuses her split self of talking “dirty” (199) when she admits that Cholly 
did “it” to her. In all cases, “dirt” is allied with a dangerous physicality that 
enacts forbidden lust, as well as racial and class stereotypes. But when read 
through region, dirt is also the ground—the substance of the place. The 
novel begins with a long meditation on Lorain’s soil and its productivity, 
artfully bound to descriptions of Pecola’s pregnancy. Thus Claudia attri- 
butes the failure of marigolds to grow during the fall of 1941—neither 
in the MacTeer’s neighborhood nor in “the gardens fronting the lake” —to 
the fact that Pecola was “having her father’s baby” (5). In emphasizing that 
no one in Lorain could produce marigolds, Morrison suggests that the 
whole community bears responsibility for Pecola’s demise. Indeed, Clau- 
dia likens her act of gardening to Cholly’s rape of Pecola, explaining, 
“We had dropped our seeds in our own little plot of black dirt just as Pecola’s 
father had dropped his seeds in his own plot of black dirt?’ But perhaps what is 
most suggestive about this claim is that it represents Pecola as more than 
dirty—she is dirt itself, soil, earth. In this way, Pecola serves as the “matrix” 
of the Midwest, a term Morrison uses to describe the region as her own 
generative ground. “Mater,” or mother, is the Latin root of “matrix” and 
thus Pecola is both the fundamental substance of the novel and the region 
out of which others originate. 

Reading Pecola as the dirt or matrix of the Midwest leads to broader 
considerations of the connections between women’s bodies and regional 
identity. In the colonization of the Midwest, the feminized land was the 
ultimate object of the colonizer—cleared, furrowed, plowed, seeded, and 
abused in many other ways. This connection between the female body 


and the fecund Midwestern land is an important focus of traditional Mid- 
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western literature. Willa Cather’s Antonia embodies the region, becoming 
“the country, the conditions, the whole adventure of childhood” (2), and 
Sinclair Lewis describes Main Streets Carol Kennicott as “the spirit of that 
bewildered empire called the American Middlewest” (1). At the end of 
their novels, the reproductive capabilities of both Cather’s Antonia and 
Lewis’ Carol are featured prominently, though with different implications. 
Famously, Antonia’s “ten or eleven” (212) sturdy children burst out of 
her womb-like fruit cellar, “big and little, tow heads and gold heads and 
brown, and flashing little naked legs; a veritable explosion of life out of 
the dark cave into the sunlight” (218). Though initially an alienated ethnic 
outsider in her Midwestern community, Antonia becomes emblematic of 
the region’s difficult, early years and the subsequent productivity of the 
land. Carol embodies, rather, the “bewilderment” and ambivalence of 
the region about its Modern, complacent, conservative ways. When she 
gives birth to a daughter on the last pages of Main Street, “this rebellious 
spirit” of the Midwest has been somewhat tamed by the demands of the 
regional culture. Still, she hopes her daughter is “a bomb to blow up 
smugness” (405). Here, we see the “revolt from the village” trope magni- 


fied into a desire to burn the village down. But while Antonia hopes to . 
populate the Midwest as she knows it, and Carrie hopes to transform it, l 
both produce offspring imagined to be in positions to help dictate the l 
region’s future. 


I suggest we include Pecola in this company of women who rep- 
resent the land itself, though her inability to reproduce is both resonant 
and distinctive within this tradition. In the opening passages of The Bluest 
Eye, Claudia tells us “nothing remains but Pecola and the unyielding earth” and 
reiterates that she and her sister still blame themselves for the marigolds’ 
inability to grow, for “It never occurred to... [them] that the earth itself might 
have been unyielding” (5). In twinning Pecola with the “unyielding” earth, 
Morrison suggests her unwillingness to participate in the reproduction 
of this particular regional identity. The fact that the seeds will not grow, 
that Pecola’s baby dies, is a defiance of the Midwestern mystique of fertil- 
ity, and the productivity expected of its laboring inhabitants, particularly 
women. While Antonia’s children burst out of the “dark cave” of the earth, 
Pecola’s baby, like the marigold seeds, is “better off in the ground” (190) 
according to the community. Their failure to “come up” signifies that 
“everything is” not “all right” (192) in this place. 
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At the end of the novel Pecola is likened to the “tire rims and sun- 
flowers,” and “Coke bottles and milkweed” (205), that litter the margins 
of Lorain. While the abandoned “tire rims” and “Coke bottles” link 
Pecola to the waste of an industrial, commercialized national culture, the 
plant imagery also emphasizes Pecola’s alienated yet essential place in this 
specifically Midwestern locale. Interestingly, both marigolds and dandeli- 
ons, flowers associated with Pecola throughout the novel, are transplants 
from Asia or Africa, symbolizing her alterity. But both have suggestive 
reproductive connotations, as well. The word “marigold” derives from 
the medieval term “Mary gold,” and it was the flower most often associ- 
ated with celebrations of the Virgin Mary. Pecola is loosely likened to 
Mary, then, both impregnated by their “fathers,” though the redemptive 
birth suggested by the parallel is aborted here: the baby dies, and there 
is no salvation. As for dandelions, since she “thought they were pretty,” 
Pecola wonders “Why ...do people call them weeds?” (47).““Weeds” is a 
completely relative term distinguishing desirable from undesirable plants; 
dandelions are also self-pollinating, and the fact that Cholly “dropped his 
seeds in his own little plot of black dirt” (5) invites comparisons to incest. 

While the marigolds and dandelions associated with Pecola are not 
native to the region, the sunflowers and milkweed she is likened to at 
the end are indigenous, signaling Pecola’s integral connection to this 
place. Sunflowers remain turned towards the sun, of course, much as 
Pecola refuses to look away from the sun at the end of the novel. And her 
identification with milkweed links Pecola to milk—which she consumes 
much of early in the novel and will not produce after the death of her 
child. Moreover, milkweed is the main food source for a number of in- 
sects, including monarch butterflies, suggesting that Pecola symbolically 
nourishes the rest of the community, though she does so in a particular 
way; she is the “other” against which others define themselves." 

Morrison thus links agrarian and human infertility, describing “lines” 
that this land “will not nurture.” And if the South also provides destruc- 
tive roots for many Midwesterners, then Pecola and her peers look for 
alternative lineages.Importantly, for example, Pecola tries to rewrite her 
genealogy through the ingestion of foods or the possession of things as- 
sociated with white girlhood—the Shirley Temple cup, the Mary Jane 
candies—so that she is the blue-eyed object of love and adoration. But 
Claudia resists such rewriting, complaining that Shirley Temple “danced 
with Bojangles, who was my friend, my uncle, my daddy, and who ought 
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to have been softshoeing it and chuckling with me” (19). Not only are 
white daughters the most desirable, they also poach the attention of black 
fathers from their black daughters. Claudia’s focus on the origins of the 
white doll’s appeal, or Pauline’s mothering of the white child rather than 
her own black child, exposes perversions of black genealogies that culmi- 
nate with Cholly’s incest—a violent embrace of black girlhood that will 
not bear fruit either. 

The MacTeers offer the most promising legacy because they are Af- 
rican American characters who forge a symbiotic relationship with the 
Midwestern environment that assures the survival of their family. Weather 
is a crucial component of this novel, the distinct Midwestern seasons serv- 
ing as its organizing principle. Claudia and Frieda respond to the “slightest 
change in weather” by “scruffing and poking at the earth, swallowing air, 
drinking rain” (64).They are finely attuned to climate, even ingesting it so 
that they can learn its subtleties more intimately. If, as the narrator tells us, 
“the seasons of a Midwestern town become the Moirai of our small lives” 
(189)—the Greek goddesses of fate—Mr. and Mrs. MacTeer also become 
mythic figures, embodying the Midwestern weather and thus provid- 
ing a stable foundation for their daughters. Though, like the Breedloves, 
originally from the South, these transplants inhabit the Midwest more 
completely than any other characters in the novel; because they do not 
resist the Midwestern weather, they are able to assume some of its powers. 

In large part, this is because they allow the Midwest to inhabit them. 
In this way they become quintessentially Midwestern in the eyes of their 
daughters, who become, then, African Americans produced by the region 
itself. To Claudia, for example, Mr. MacTeer is an Ohio winter landscape: 


Winter moves into [his face] and presides there. His eyes become 
a cliff of snow threatening to avalanche; his eyebrows bend like 
the black limbs of leafless trees. His skin takes on the pale, cheer- 
less yellow of winter sun; for a jaw he has the edges of a snow- 
bound field dotted with stubble. (63) 


The Midwestern winter dominates the region’s residents, “moving into” 
them and producing physical and psychological effects. Yet Mr. MacT- 
eers embodiment of winter enables him to become a “Vulcan guarding 
the flames,” tending the furnace and keeping his family safe. Despite the 
numbing weight of poverty, racism, and now the unrelenting weather, he 
is cold but not frozen: “gelid thoughts” continue to “eddy beneath the 
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frozen sweep of the Erie” that constitutes his “high forehead.” His reli- 
able stolidity is contrasted to Cholly’s inability to handle the economic, 
physical, and emotional challenges represented by a Midwestern winter. 
When he moves North and marries Pauline “the constantness, variety- 
lessness, the sheer weight of sameness drove him to despair and froze his 
imagination” (160). The seemingly endless cold and mythic monotony 
of the Midwestern winter destroy Cholly like nothing in the South had. 

Cholly’s frozen state forces his family * 
calls the “real terror of life” (17). She poses the 
and fatal postcolonial condition, claiming that, for those who move “about 


‘outdoors,’ which Morrison 


€ 


‘outdoors’ as an extreme 


anyways on the hem of life,” being “outdoors” is “the end of something, 
an irrevocable physical fact” that left you “no place to go” (17-18). Of 
course, being “outdoors” has a particular valence in the climate of the 
Midwest. There is a “concreteness” (18) in that state; having no place to 
go in the winter means almost certain death. And so much of the book 
is about keeping warm: scavenging coal from the railroad tracks; keep- 
ing fires stoked; stuffing cracks in windows. Indeed, it is fear of the cold 
and the need for coal that precipitates the first violence we see in the 
Breedlove household; since the hungry stove is “the only living thing” 
(37) there, we know early on that despite having a roof over their heads, 
the Breedloves are already “outdoors” to some extent. Their susceptibility 
to being “outdoors” and Pecola’s vulnerability to invasion by destructive 
outside forces in particular, are materialized as gashes, rips, and cracks. For 
example, when the Breedloves’ long-awaited new couch arrives at their 
house, they discover a “split” in the fabric that soon becomes a “gash,” 
a “gaping chasm” which “diffuses pain” (36) throughout the household 
because of Cholly’s inability to persuade the racist furniture mover to 
replace the damaged merchandise. Pecola has an affinity for cracks in the 
ground and the vegetation that pokes through them, pausing, for example, 
to notice that a “tuft of grass had forced its way up through a crack in 
the sidewalk”—but that the vegetation immediately “meet{s] a raw Oc- 
tober wind” (57) and is blown back. Like the tender grass, Pecola’s body 
is exposed to the harsh Midwestern weather when her dress is “ripped” 
by Geraldine and she is shoved out into the cold where the “March wind 
blew into the rip in her dress” (93). “Crack” and “gash” are crude terms 
for vagina, and thus Pecola’s association with them and her being pen- 
the cruel Midwestern cold also augurs her rape. 
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The more temperate seasons have their own dangers, though a young 
and powerful Mrs. MacTeer figures prominently in Morrison’s evocation 
of summer. Claudia is able to conjure memories of Midwestern sum- 
mers when she bites into strawberries, and the season is associated with 
“violent sudden storms” that both “frighten” and “quench” (187). Such 
violence is not paralyzing but, rather, strengthening as Claudia mixes her 
own memory of a summer storm with the story of a storm her mother 
knew, evincing a tight-knit kinship, in the melding of the daughter’s and 
mother’s Midwestern pasts. Claudia imagines her mother as “a slim young 
girl in a pink crepe dress” swooped “high above the houses” (184) by the 
tornado of 1929. She stands with one “hand on hip,” the other “loll[ing] 
about her thigh—waiting” and remainig “unextinguished” by the storm: 
She continues, “The anticipation and promise in her lolling hand are not 
altered by the holocaust... .She is strong, smiling, and relaxed while the A 
world falls down about her.” Tornado scenes are staples of Midwestern 
literature, of course, but here Mrs. MacTeer is impervious to the extreme 
weather, able to resist the destruction of the region and the times (signifi- 
cantly, it’s 1929), to remain relaxed while the “holocaust” destroys those 
around her. She is a young goddess of wind and air, a confident and even 
seductive image of the possibilities of female strength. 

Spring poses a greater threat to African American girls’ safety than 
summer does. There is no god or goddess associated with the Midwestern 
spring, but only Maureen Peal, Mr. Henry, and Soaphead Church, some of 
the most troubling characters in the novel. Maureen's “sloe green eyes” are 
likened to a “false spring” that gives “an inviting warmth that delude|s]” 
(64) girls like Pecola, desperate for friendship. Mr. Henry’s flirtatious 
words are similarly “light-green” (75). And Soaphead Church sees young 
girls’ breasts as the “mean and tender ... buds on some of these saplings” 
(179). We are told at the end of the novel that the arrival of Pecola’s “ten- 
dril sap-green days” (204) coincide with her descent into madness. And 
Claudia associates spring with the “thin, green, supple” twigs that signal 
the end of the “dull pain of a winter strop” and inaugurate the “nervous 
meanness” (97) of spring whippings. The “delicate showy hopefulness 
shooting from forsythia and lilac bushes meant only a change in whipping 
styles,” Claudia tells us, indicting the conventional beauty associated in the 
novel with spring and with adolescent girls’ bodies. While the dark, cold 
winter signifies stolidity and the summer brings intoxicating possibility, 
the season of fertility is associated with sharp pain, deceptions, and sexual 
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abuses. In linking spring, the beginning of the so-called “breadbasket of 
the world’s” fabled growing season, with the horrifying vulnerability of 
these African American girls, Morrison again revises familiar scripts about 
the Midwest. Here, she transforms the Midwest's seasonal logic and ex- 
poses the hidden costs of regional plenty symbolically borne by African 


American girls. 


In 1976, in an oft-quoted interview with Robert Stepto, Morrison 
reflects on the sense of place she developed growing up in the Midwest: 


“I know that I never felt like an American or an Ohioan or even 
a Lorainite. I never felt like a citizen. But I felt very strongly— 
not much with the first book [where she was ‘pulling straight 
out of . . . autobiographical information’]....I felt a very strong 
sense of place, not in terms of the country or the state, but in 
terms of the details, the feeling, the mood of the community, of 
the town.” She continues, “my relationship to things in a house . 
.. [is] very intimate” and “rooted” “in place”. . .“‘so that writing 
about being in a room looking out, or being in a world looking 
out, or living in a small definite place, is probably very common 
among most women anyway.’ (10-11) 


The salient features of Morrison’s regionalism are here nicely articulated. 
On the one hand, she eschews the familiar national, state, and local labels 
many Americns use to define their sense of place and identity, studiously 
avoiding the word “Midwestern.” In doing so, she rejects the colonial- 
ism central to traditional notions of the Midwest, including the denial of 
the authenticity of African American experience. At the same time, she 
emphasizes her deep knowledge of the place, drawing on a more flex- 
ible, materialist discourse. While her “first book,” The Bluest Eye, is set in 
a “real” Midwestern town, she explains, her subsequent novels are still 
grounded in particular locales. 

In her preface to a special edition of Midwestern Miscellaney devoted to 
Morrison’s work, Marilyn Atlas writes that Morrison’s Midwest emerges 
as an “interior space” (5), no matter where her novels are set. The Bluest 
ace outside as often as not, yet the characters’ intimacy with 
losest to them creates a sense of spatial and psychological in- 
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teriority. As much as providing a specific environment, then, Morrison's 
Midwesternism offers a distinct vantage point; it is a “looking out,’ a 
way of seeing and being that comes from being African American in this 
place—whatever one chooses to call it. Indeed, in her reflections on liter- 
ary regionalism Morrison has said that the “business of being universal” 
produces a world “hopelessly stripped of meaning for me”; for her, litera- 
ture is “good—and universal—because it is specifically about a particular 
world,” (LeClair 124) a “locality [that] is clear, fully realized” (Ruas 96). 
Morrison here both echoes and challenges persistent stereotypes of the 
Midwest, where the region is both parochial and capacious, the middle 
of it all and the end of the earth, our everyplace and at the same time 
our no-place. Rather than making the Midwest a blank slate upon which 
our best and worst national imaginings have been cast, Morrison crafts a 
literary regionalism where the Midwest can become a meaningful “ev- 
eryplace” only by accounting for its particularity. 

Not surprisingly, then, Morrison’s work is perhaps the most “Mid- | 
western” when it attends to familiar details seen anew. Morrison has 
spoken in an interview of how she “can’t move along in a chapter or part 
unless I can see the single thing that makes it clear—like a painting,” add- f 
ing that the “language of Black people” informs this strategy as it is “very i 
concrete, it’s bright, and has a lot of color in it; has pictures. Its heavily i 
loaded graphic-graphic” (Jones 179). This ethos animates The Bluest Eye, 
from Pauline’s rainbow-infused memories of her Southern childhood 
to Claudia’s monochromatic renderings of Midwestern landscapes. Yet 
perhaps what “makes it clear” in the novel is Pecola’s view of “inanimate 
things” such as sidewalk cracks and dandelion heads, and her belief that 
“owning them made her a part of the world and the world a part of her”; 
they “were real to her. She knew them. They were the codes and touch- 
stones of the world, capable of translation and possession” (48). Because 
these overlooked details are “real” to Pecola—because she is uniquely 
suited to see and “translate” them—the Midwest becomes “a part of her” 
and she a part of it. Pecola’s “possession” of these touchstones connotes 
not economic ownership, but self-possession; and “owning” them means 
seeing and acknowledging her environment, the people and events and 
things that others have chosen not to see in this place. Of course dan- 
delions and cracks in concrete are not specifically Midwestern. But, as 
Atlas suggests, it was in the Midwest that Morrison “learned what it felt 
like to be landlocked” (““Cracked” 64) even as she “yearned for escape” 
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and, reflecting this, her characters peer more closely at their immediate 
surroundings, looking down more often than scanning the horizon. Of 
course, as Atlas adds, African American Midwesterners in the early twen- 
tieth century were not only landlocked, they were also “locked out of the 
land,” Pecola’s experiences manifest the economic, political, psychological, 
reproductive, and agricultural meanings of being both “locked out” of 
this place and deeply invested in it. In helping us both see Pecola and see 
through Pecola’s eyes, Morrison reveals a distinct Midwestern mode of 
being in the world. In this way, The Bluest Eye, Morrison’s seminal novel 
of home, helps constitute a new Midwesternsim, an intrinsic source of 
regional literature and culture. 


Notes 


1. Indeed, given the “midwestern ascendancy” of writers during the Modernist 
era, as Ronald Weber phrases it, scholars like Timothy Spears assert that Mod- 
ernism is synonymous with Midwestern writing. And from this perspective, 

if Modernist writing is white, African American writers of the Modernist era 
and after not only reside no place in particular, but also somewhere outside of 
traditional literary categories. 


2. Morrison is not the only writer whose regional roots have remained ob- 
scure. For example, fellow Ohioan, Paul Laurence Dunbar, is rarely considered 
Midwestern despite his efforts to transcribe Ohio accents into his novels and 
poetry and to situate many texts in identifiable Midwestern landscapes. Rather, 
he was best known for his so-called dialect poetry, which, though it resisted 
the reductive racism of popular plantation fiction, also conjured the roman- 
ticized antebellum South as its setting. Dunbar felt oppressed by popular de- 
mand for this work. 


3. Of course, the “regional” label has been used historically to marginalize the 
work of many writers—especially white women and writers of color—and to 
limit their appeal to a broader national or international audience. Thus there 
have been good reasons for resisting regional labels. 


4. In his personal essay about growing up in a small black neighborhood 
nestled within a white, Missouri community, Haynes shares the lessons of his 
childhood: as an individual, he had “somehow learned how not to be seen” 
(89). At the same time, he tells us, “you will not find [Breckenridge Hills, his 
neighborhood,] on very many maps.” In the “depths of literature and pop 
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culture, there are no places like Breckenridge Hills” (90)—quiet, relatively 

safe, working-class, middle-American neighborhoods populated by African 
Americans. He also reflects on contemporary publishing practices, where “edi- 
tors reject [his] work on the grounds it does not represent an authentic ‘black’ 
experience” (100). 


5. Chicago writing, however, is another matter. Given the familiar trope of the 

Great Migration, the Southern roots of the African American community in 

Chicago, and the more familiar urban settings of this work, African American 

writing from Chicago has become an entity separate from Midwestern litera- | 
ture. ' 


6.The essay collection, Tòni Morrison and the American South, inaugurated a 
scholarly focus on Morrison’s depictions of Southern places. “That the mean- 
ing of the South,” editor Carolyn Denard asserts, was “indeed, a major compo- 
nent of what you had to ‘figure in’ before you could appreciate the full range 
of meaning of character and conflict in [Morrison’s] novels” (i-ii)—was both 
“a point of departure and a pivot for much of the action and conflict in all of 
her novels” (iii). In the collection Willa Cather’s Southern Connections Morrison 
and Cather are often linked as Southern writers—ironically, since both are also 
claimed as luminaries of the Midwestern canon. In Janice P Stout’s essay, for 
example, the South is “homeland” for Morrison, a maternal landscape that is 
the site of “primal deprivation” (192), where enslaved mothers abandon their 
children; however it is also a nostalgic site of “yearning and affection” (191). 
For Wes Berry, Morrison is reclaimed as one of the few African American 
writers to attend to the relation of African Americans with Southern land- 
scapes. Jeff Karem, too, claims that Morrison has turned “much of [her] artistic 
attention to the South” (109). These are just a few of the many scholars who 
focus on the Southern aspects of Morrison’s fiction. 


7. Settlement postcolonialism focuses on “colonies where white colonials 
stayed and made homes on land seized from a displaced or marginalized ab- 
original population.” However, “Those settlers themselves might be trouble- 
some refugees, actual convicts, or simply surplus populations that Europe’s 
limited natural resources could not absorb” (Watts xviii-xix) and so they, too, 
needed to be compelled to imagine themselves part of the new nation. 


8. Andrew Cayton, like Watts, claims that the much vaunted homogeneity of 
the Midwest is “largely an act of imagination that has flourished with par- 
ticular vigor since World War II” and that at the turn of the twentieth century 
the Midwest “was one of the most ethnically and culturally diverse places on 
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earth” (xxiii). Even today, the region is defined to a large extent “by the con- 
struction of a public culture designed to allow people to talk and participate 
in ways that suppress differences behind facades of civility and the common 
good.” Cayton contends that this is “precisely because the Midwest is so di- 
verse, precisely because it does not have a homogeneous population or a com- 
mon interest” (xxiv). 

9. Watts moves in this direction when he lists Morrison among a group of 


“current luminaries” of Midwestern writing who express the “alienation, im- 
poverishment, and most recently, instability testified to in so much regional 


writing’ —instabilities initially outlined by some of the usual suspects, “Sher- 


wood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, and Sinclair Lewis” (218). 


10. James Shortridge explores Ohioans’ complex relationship to Midwestern 
regional identity. He argues that they initially embraced the term “Middle 
West” because it became associated with all that the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 had codified: this ordinance was “the first written form of government, 
in which the three great principles of entire religious freedom and obligations 
to encourage schools, and an absolute prohibition of slavery, were ever incor- 
porated together” (106). However, though Ohio was an original Old North- 
western state at the core of early definitions of the Middle West, Ohioans now 
locate the heart of the region hundreds of miles to the west; the Middle West 
is no longer an entirely comfortable label for this modern industrial state with 
Eastern associations. Shortridge argues that the region’s persistent “vigorous 
yeoman image” nonetheless remains powerful: Ohioans “still generally call 
themselves Midwesterners” (93-94). 


11. In interviews Morrison has spoken of the ethnic diversity in the Lorain 
that she remembers as a child. She “went to school and heard the stories of 
Mexicans, Italians and Greeks,” she reports in 1977 (Watkins 45). However, her 
exchanges with her immigrant neighbors were not necessarily positive. She 
recounts the story of a schoolmate who arrived in Lorain in the fifth grade 
and whom she initially taught to read.“I remember the moment he found out 
that I was black—a nigger. It took him six months; he was told. And that’s the 
moment when he belonged, that was his entrance” (Angelo 255). And, though 
diverse, Lorain did not have very many African American residents; Morrison 
has said she “never lived in a black neighborhood in Lorain, Ohio, because 
there weren't any, at that time—it was too small, too poor, to have officially 
racist structures” (Jones 172). She says she grew up with black and white chil- 
dren, but that “in spite of that proximity to white people [they] did not seem 
to appear very much in the life of the spirit or the mind.” 


12. Morrison 
novel to express the 


uses plants and flowers and other vegetation throughout the 
type of cultivation fostered by various characters, their 
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aesthetic sensibilities, the strength of their connection to their place, their 
wealth, etc. We are told, for example, that the large homes on lakefront prop- 
erty are “fronted by yards edged in shrubbery clipped into smooth cones and 
balls of velvet green,’ while “the backyards of these houses fell away in green 
slopes down to a strip of sand, and then the blue Lake Erie, lapping all the way 
to Canada” (105). The parks in these wealthy neighborhood are decorated with 
“rosebuds, fountains, blowing greens, picnic tables’”—oddly “empty now, but 
sweetly expectant of clean, white, well-behaved children.’ This cultivated land- 
scape is clean, uncluttered, disciplined, and attached to freedom (Canada), but 
lifeless. Morrison also lists specific flowers in her description of the “girls who 
come from Mobile and Aiken, Newport News and Marietta. And from Merid- 
ian” (81).“Like hollyhocks” these girls are “narrow, tall, and still. Their roots 

are deep, their stalks are firm and only the top blossoms nod in the wind” (82). 
Hollyhocks grow easily in many locations, but their roots run deep, as Mor- 
rison writes, and they are difficult to transplant. These girls’ yards are carefully 
tended and decorated with pots of flowers bearing evocative names: “Where | 
the grass is cut with a scythe, where rooster combs and sunflowers grow in the | 
yards, and pots of bleeding heart, ivy, and mother-in-law tongue line the steps 
and window-sills” (83). 
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“Reading at It”: Gertrude Stein, Information 


Overload, and the Makings of Americanitis 


Paul Stephens 


There is no grammar in opposition but there is if there is omni- 


present successful intermediation. 
—Stein, How to Write 


There are so many things to say at one time and this is one of 


them. 
—Stein, Narration: Four Lectures 


I, the final paragraph of her last completed composition, “Reflection 
on the Atomic Bomb,” Gertrude Stein wrote: “Everybody gets so much 
information all day long that they lose their common sense. They listen 
so much that they forget to be natural. This is a nice story”! (IJ 823). It 
is difficult to see how in 1946 the atomic bomb could have been “a nice 
story,’ and “Reflection on the Atomic Bomb” has typically been consid- 
ered a peripheral work. But despite its brevity and its opacity, I argue, it is 
an important final statement of Stein’s thinking about technology, infor- 
mation, and epistemology. For Stein, the bomb “is not at all interesting, 
not any more interesting than any other machine, and machines are only 
interesting in being invented or in what they do, so why be interested. .. 
‘That it has to be secret makes it dull and meaningless.” Stein’s response 
to the bomb is quiescent, but it is also skeptical, suspending judgment 
(and consequently fear) in the face of a multiplicity of unforeseeable 
outcomes. In the immediate aftermath of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and the 
Stein refrains from apocalyptic pronouncements. Rather than 
proclamation on the nature of the bomb, she instead offers 
how saturated the world is not only with information, 


Holocaust, 
make a direct 
a reflection on 
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but also with fear: “There is so much to be scared of so what is the use 
of bothering to be scared.” Though it may now sound like something 
of a truism, Stein’s statement “Everybody gets so much information all 
day long that they lose their common sense” bears a complex relation 
to her life and work. After exploring Stein’s thinking about information 
overload at length, I return to “Reflection on the Atomic Bomb” at the 
conclusion of this essay.” 

It is tempting to imagine Stein having read in the July 1945 issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vannevar Bush’s influential “As We May Think,” the 
most significant and widely read article on the growing problem of infor- 
mation saturation in the immediate postwar period. “As We May Think” 
explores the role of scientists in the war, and suggests “it is the physicists 
who have been thrown most violently off stride” by “the making of 
strange destructive gadgets” (101).The last sentence of Bush’s introduction 
in The Atlantic had originally read “Now, as peace approaches, one asks 
where [scientists] will find objectives worthy of their best” (108).* What P 
preoccupies Bush most centrally are the new requirements and possibili- j 
ties for information storage and retrieval that emerged from the war effort. ji 
He proposed the “Memex,” a proto-computer filing system, as a means ji 
by which scientific and practical knowledge might be indexed in order to 
address the problem of information overload. The central problem facing | 
researchers is that 


There is a growing mountain of research. But there is increased i 
evidence that we are being bogged down today as specializa- | 
tion extends. The investigator is staggered by the findings and 
conclusions of thousands of other workers—conclusions which 1 
he cannot find time to grasp, much less to remember, as they 
appear. (101) 


Though there is no evidence that Stein was aware of the emergence of 
modern computing within the military projects supervised by Bush, Alan 
Turing, Norbert Wiener, and others, “Reflection on the Atomic Bomb” 
suggests that Stein too recognized the increasing difficulty in the im- 
mediate postwar period of sorting through vast amounts of information. 

“Information” is an uncharacteristic word in Stein’s earlier writing, 
occuring only three times in The Making of Americans, and rarely thereafter. 
More typically, she speaks of “knowledge” or of “knowing.” Stein’s use of 
“information” in “Reflection” prefigures slightly the changing nature of 
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the word in the late 1940s. The philosopher of technology Albert Borg- 


mann has argued that 


information led an inconspicuous semantic life until in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century it gradually and at first hesi- 
tantly moved to center stage. The birth certificate of information 
as a prominent word and notion is an article published in 1948 
by Claude Shannon (“The Mathematical Theory of Communi- 


Cation) sano) 


Even before Shannon’s article appeared, and a mere five months after 
Stein’s death, Norbert Wiener published an eloquent letter, also in The 
Atlantic, which clearly suggested the link between (scientific) information 
and atomic destruction: 


In the past, the comity of scholars has made it a custom to fur- 
nish scientific information to any person seriously seeking it. 
However, we must face these facts: The policy of government 
itself during and after the war, say in the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, has made it clear that to provide scientific infor- 
mation is not necessarily an innocent act, and may entail the 


gravest consequences. (66) 


Wiener’s statement is far more direct and politically charged than Bush's; 
and there is no indication that Stein felt so dire a sense of loss or of emer- 
gency in response to the atomic bomb, nor that she was so concerned 
about preserving the secrecy of scientific information. But if Stein saw 
information in less apocalyptic terms than Wiener, she nonetheless was 
centrally concerned with questions of cognition and epistemology, and is- 
sues of “what one knows” are central to her writing. Barbara Will employs 
the term “epistemophilia” (Modernism 52) to describe Stein’s aspiration to 
depict “everything in my knowledge” (55) in works such as The Making 
of Americans. Moreover, there is much in Stein’s biography, as well as in 
her views of history and industry, to justify reading her work through the 
lens of technological change. Steven Meyer, for example, has admirably 
and exhaustively described in her work “the correlations of writing and 
science.” as the subtitle of his Irresistible Dictation would have it. Drawing 
in part on his res sarch, in what follows I will explore in her work the 


ations of writing and information. I argue that Stein’s interest in 


correl £ 
ms her writing 


questions of attentiveness and information saturation infor 
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from the 1890s to the 1940s, and, further, that she resists the gendered 
pathologization of inattention prevalent in late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century experimental psychology. I make these claims with the 
proviso that Stein’s writing does not, as is sometimes claimed, reject ref- 
erentiality (or meaningful knowledge) altogether in favor of acontextual 
information; nor does her use of repetition emerge solely in reaction to 
new industrial and communications technologies. But while Stein was 
not a technological determinist, the influence of emergent technologies 
such as the assembly line, telegraphy, radio, and film can be widely felt 
throughout her writing. 


The makings of Americanitis 


I have been told that I have always been nervous and unoccu- 
pied, that I have never cared to fill my time with the things that 
fill it and as a result I am not likely to remember or forget and 
therefore have I a human mind. Is it because of this that I have a 
human mind. 


—Stein, The Geographical History of America 


Over four decades before “Reflection on the Atomic Bomb,” Stein began 
work on The Making of Americans—a work that could be said to inau- 
gurate a tradition of books that are impossible to read in a conventional 
manner. Stein was to remark in Everybodys Autobiography that“ The Making 
of Americans is a very important thing and everybody ought to be read- 
ing at it or it” (99). The obligation to read “at it” indicates Stein’s larger 
engagement with the growing proliferation of information that character- 
izes the transition to the twentieth century. In Ugly Feelings Sianne Ngai 
offers The Making of Americans as a touchstone in the chapter “Stuplimity™ 
precisely because it is “an experiment in both duration and endurance” 
(253). Describing a country “it has taken scarcely sixty years to create” (3), 
The Making of Americans portrays a nation already fatigued by its extraor- 
dinary industrial success. Ngai writes of the experience of reading it:“As 
anyone who has read The Making of Americans in its entirety can attest, this 
astonishing 922-page narrative inevitably induces an exhaustion. . . .Stein’s 
interest in how astonishment and fatigue, when activated in tandem, come 
to organize and inform a particular kind of relationship between sub- 
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jects and language” (253).° A significant component of that “relationship 
between subjects and language,’ I want to suggest, is the experience of 
technological modernity. Stein lived through what James Beniger calls the 
“control revolution” of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and she did so in the company of some of the period’s most influential 
thinkers on questions of knowledge and epistemology: not only her 
teachers William James and Hugo von Münsterberg, but also her friends 
Bertrand Russell and Alfred North Whitehead. 

In 1903, the year Stein began The Making of Americans, the Rexall 
drug company introduced the patent medicine “Americanitis Elixir.” 
The bottle advertised that it was “especially recommended for Nervous 
Disorders, Exhaustion and all troubles arising from nerve over-strain.” 


|Americanitis 
Elixir 
No-AD 
Sie ale ae een sae 


SECOMMENDED BY US 
Foe Mrwusthonio, Nerves Euhestion cad 


Wet Contitinnn wt Dobiity seins 
lowe Bve OverAraia 


Americanitis Elixir, 1903 
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William James is sometimes credited with having coined the term “Amer- 
icanitis” as a synonym for neurasthenia (literally “tired nerves”). But in 
fact neither James nor Stein ever specifically used the term “Americani- 
tis” in print, although James can be credited with popularizing a book 
that did use the term, Annie Payson Calls 1891 Power Through Repose. 
Whereas previous writers using the term “Americanitis” had suggested 
the phenomenon was primarily climatic, Call and James suggested that 
neurasthenia had more to do with the rapid pace of modern life.’ James 
praised Call profusely in two reviews and in his 1895 talk “The Gospel of 
Relaxation,” in which he wrote:““The American over-tension and jerki- 
ness and breathlessness and intensity and agony of expression are primar- 
ily social, and only secondarily physiological, phenomena. They are bad 
habits, nothing more and nothing less, bred of custom and example, born 
of the imitation of bad models and the cultivation of false personal ideals” 
(832). Among the bad habits induced by neurasthenia was inattention. 
Jonathan Crary notes that from the 1870s to the 1890s, “contemporary 
research on newly invented nervous disorders, whether hysteria, abulia, 
psycasthenia, or neurasthenia, all described various weakenings and failures 
of the integrity of perception” (94). 

As a student of James and Miinsterburg in the 1890s, Stein was ide- 
ally situated to witness the widespread pathologization of inattention 


described by Crary: 


it is in the late nineteenth century, within the human sciences 
and particularly in the nascent field of scientific psychology, that 
the problem of attention becomes a fundamental issue. It was 

a problem whose centrality was directly related to the emer- 
gence of a social, urban, psychic, and industrial field increas- 
ingly saturated with sensory input... .It is possible to see one 
crucial aspect of modernity as an ongoing crisis of attentiveness, 
in which the changing configurations of capitalism continually 
push attention and distraction to new limits and thresholds, with 
an endless sequence of new products, sources of stimulation, and 
streams of information, and then respond with new methods of 
managing and regulating perception. (13-14 


James, true to his radical empiricism, was reluctant to blame neurasthenia 
on physiology or innate character. Like Call, and like the coiner of the 
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term “neurasthenia,” George Miller Beard, James considered the inexo- 
rable acceleration of modern American life primarily to blame. Rather 
than using their newfound prosperity to float gently down James's “stream 
of consciousness,” Americans, particularly those of what Beard called the 
“brain-working classes” (28), were drowning in a flood of overstimula- 
tion. Beard considered neurasthenia so prevalent a disorder as to hardly 
require detailed empirical evidence: “The development of nervousness 
and the increase of functional nervous diseases, under whatever names 
they may be known, have been so great in modern times, especially in the 
Northern portions of the United States, that there is no need of statis- 
tics” (20). Oddly proud of the uniquely American nature of the disorder, 
Beard wrote: 


For years, the philosophers of both continents have been asking, 
and in various and inconsistent ways have been answering this 
question, Are nervous diseases increasing? and they have gone to 
the most distant regions and to the far away ages for arguments 
which, when found, did not aid them on either side. There is no 
need of this search, the proofs are all about us; we are overloaded, 
weighed down with excess of evidence; the proof shines so 
strong that our eyes are blinded by its light; it irritates and teases 
us until we are benumbed, and can feel no more. (18) 


By means of a curious circularity, the researcher saturated with evidence 
becomes the most compelling example of the existence of the disorder. It 
is almost as if to recount the “excess of evidence” would be to risk neur- 
asthenic consequences in the reader. Like James, Beard considered himself 
to suffer from neurasthenic symptoms. James was particularly concerned 
about the effects of overstimulation on workers: “It is your relaxed and 
easy worker, who is in no hurry, and quite thoughtless most of the while 
of consequences, who is your efficient worker; and tension and anxiety, 
and present and future, all mixed up together in our mind at once, are the 
surest drags upon steady progress and hindrances to our success” (833). 
Americanitis (or neurasthenia), in this description, poses something of a 
conundrum: how can the “dull, unhurried worker” in fact be more pro- 
an the “intense, convulsive worker”? In James’s proto-Taylorist 
account, neurasthenia implies that a sustained excess of concentration can 
paradoxically result in an inability to concentrate. As Maria Farland writes 


in “Gertrude Stein s% Brain Work,” 


ductive th 
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Insofar as an economy increasingly based on knowledge-work 
required workers with particular mental and psychical traits, its 
emergence precipitated a corresponding emphasis on the hearts, 
souls, and minds of these new mental workers. In this context, 
as Michel Foucault has pointed out, the focus of attention was 
no longer the manual laborer—*the future worker who had to 
be taught the disciplines of the body”—but the aspiring brain 
worker, “the schoolboy ... who was in danger of compromising 
not so much his physical strength as his intellectual capacity.” As 
the normative gaze shifted its focus from the corporeal body to 
the inculcation of “intellectual capacity,’ the primary concern 
was their mental, rather than physiological, attributes. (142) 


Stein’s undergraduate research allowed her to witness firsthand the 
emergent field of scientific psychology’s near obsession with questions 
related to fatigue and inattention. Retrospectively surveying the field in 
his 1913 Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, Münsterberg wrote that “the 
various kinds of fatigue and exhaustion [are] the one field which has been 
thoroughly plowed over by science and by practical life in the course 
of the last decades” (211). The experiments Stein conducted, however 


rudimentary, introduced her to the difficult problem of quantifying hu- | 

= ~ “ce ” - ~ . . $ 
man attention, in “normal” as well as in fatigued circumstances. As early i 
as her essay “Cultivated Motor Automatism” of 1898, Stein began to | 


depart from the empirical scientific methods she had been taught and 
to become interested instead in character psychology; it was there that $ 
Stein first claimed that “habits of attention are reflexes of the complete H 
character of the individual” (299). Stein considered the claim important 
enough that she repeated herself verbatim (without acknowledging the 
repetition) in “The Gradual Making of the Making of Americans” (I 
272). Her dedication to character psychology—due in large part to her 
subsequent devotion to the theories of Otto Weininger—has been much 
lamented by critics.* But while such criticism is justified as it pertains to 
Stein's understanding of sexuality and race, especially her depiction of 
Melanctha,’ critics have not, in my view, given sufficient credit to Stein’s 
attempt to deploy character as a means by which to resist the normativ- 
izing tendencies of a technocratic society—particularly to resist the highly 
gendered discourse of neurasthenia. 
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Among the most fundamental assumptions of the earlier 1896 “Nor- 
mal Motor Automatism” (nominally authored by Stein and Leon Solo- 
mons, but in fact written entirely by Solomons) is that “Whatever else 
hysteria may be . .. it is a disease of the attention” (511). Solomons and 
Stein used themselves as the control group in the experiment, claiming 
to “stand as representatives of the perfectly normal—or perfectly ordi- 
nary—being, so far as hysteria is concerned” (494). Although Stein and 
Solomons considered hysteria a disease of the attention, they also saw that 
inattention might play a role in normal cognition as well as in pathologi- 
cal cases, and they saw that “our problem was to get sufficient control of 
the attention to effect [the] removal of attention” (511). Before she left 
for Johns Hopkins, Stein’s notion of “bottom nature,” or innate character, 
had already placed her at odds with the empiricism of James: 


one of the things I did was testing reactions of the average col- 
lege student in a state of normal activity and in the state of 
fatigue induced by their examinations. I was supposed to be 
interested in their reactions but soon I found that I was not but 
instead that I was enormously interested in the types of their 
characters that is what I even then thought of as the bottom 
nature of them. (J 271) 


By the time she had reached Johns Hopkins much of the research she had 
participated in was already outdated. Meyer notes that 


in 1897, the year Stein entered medical school, the English neu- 
rophysiologist Charles Sherrington introduced the concept of 
the synapse as “an anatomical and functional explanation for the 
mechanism by which the individual neuronal units could com- 
municate with each other.’ Hence Stein, in her first two years at 
Johns Hopkins, much of the time spent conducting laboratory 
research, found herself in the midst of a paradigm shift if ever 
there was one. (79) 


In learning of the internal workings of the brain, Stein was far ahead of 
her contemporaries in conceiving of the brain as an information proces- 
sor. As Meyer describes the importance of her exposure to the concept 


of the synapse: 
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The crucial thing to note here is that in taking neurons, as de- 
scribed by the neuron doctrine, as paradigmatic of organic life 
(and thereby presuming that nerve cells, like other cells, don’t 
form “actual unions,’ or organic unities, but are only exceptional 
in that they “do something very different from other cells of the 
body,” namely, they “process information”), it becomes necessary 
to reconceive organicism as a function of contact or contiguity, 
rather than of organic connection. (80) 


Stein’s medical studies allowed her to rethink the nature of consciousness 
and perception in far more mechanistic terms than her literary contempo- 
raries—though she largely rejected such explanations, and refrained from 
using technical scientific language. What she retained, according to Meyer, 
was an understanding of an organicism that emphasized “contiguity” 
rather than “connection” —a distinction that emphasizes that knowledge 
acquisition is an empirical, as opposed to an intuitive, process. Ironically 
perhaps, Stein began her scientific work by studying the problem of at- 
tention, using herself as a case study in normaley—and yet through the 
course of her graduate studies found herself becoming increasingly dis- 
tracted. Whether or not Stein herself suffered from Americanitis, she in 
effect partook of the remedy that the disease’s very name suggested: she 
departed for Europe. Tom Lutz’s excellent American Nervousness, 1903: An 
Anecdotal History takes the year in question to be indicative of the peak 
of neurasthenia as a phenomenon, and 1903 was certainly an important 
year for Stein: she completed her first novel, Q.E.D.; she settled into 27 
Rue de Fleurus in Paris; she bought her first Cézanne; and she began The 
Making of Americans. 

Q.E.D. opens with Adele, the Stein character, described as having 
mild neurasthenic symptoms: 


The last month of Adele’s life in Baltimore had been such a suc- 
cession of wearying experiences that she rather regretted that 
she was not to have the steamer all to herself. It was very easy to 
think of the rest of the passengers as mere wooden objects; they 
were all sure to be of some abjectly familiar type. (J 13) 


The American types Adele encounters seem to have no identity or bot- 
tom nature. Midway on her transatlantic passage Adele is transformed by 
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meeting Helen who immediately counteracts Adele’s tendency to yield 
“to a sense of physical weariness and to the disillusionment of recent 
failures” (8). When Adele returns to New York later in the novel, she 
has a new appreciation for the pace of American life. Despite the pain 
of her failed relationship with Helen, Adele, as Lutz puts it, “comes to 
reject the false advertising of neurasthenic self-presentation” (279). In 
part through overcoming the symptoms of Americanitis, Adele becomes 
more masculine: “I always did thank God I wasn’t born a woman” (6), 
she remarks, scandalizing her friend Mabel. As Mabel and Adele find 
themselves increasingly able to enjoy the “habit of infinite leisure” (16), 
Helen becomes more and more overcome by her “exhausted nerves” (40), 
and as Adele grows stronger and more independent, her relationship with 
Helen becomes increasingly untenable:““When together now they seemed 
quite to have changed places. Helen was irritating and unsatisfying, Adele 
patient and forbearing” (46). Toward the end of Q.E.D., Helen’s “attitude” 
is described as “a triumph of passivity.” Part of what is the novel suggests 
is the growing force of Stein’s personality: Adele comes to dominate her 
homosocial milieu, leaving behind the frenetic materialism of her native 
Baltimore and its habit of infinite exhaustion. 

Even more than Q.E.D., Stein’s later expatriate reflections on Ameri- 
can history demonstrate her response to the increasing pace of American 
life. Her account of modernity in many respects substantiates Crary’ 
correlation of attention with the growing disciplinary requirements of 
the late nineteenth century. According to Stein, “The eighteenth cen- 
tury began the passion for individual freedom, the end of the nineteenth 
century by conceiving organization began the beginning of a passion 
for being enslaved not so much for enslaving but for being enslaved” 
(Everybody's 63). As it pertains to the Enlightenment, Stein’s account is 
fairly conventional, but on the late nineteenth century it departs from the 
usual narrative, describing the rapid growth of bureaucratic knowledge 
(including perhaps the crucial transformation of the two research uni- 
versities she attended) as a “passion for being enslaved.” Stein was wary 
of an overly bureaucratized culture, as she later saw it manifested in the 
New Deal, and saw in the United States an “excess of organization.” (II 
505). The expansion of organizational knowledge, she feared, threatened 
individualism, or as she puts it “vital singularity.” In an oft-quoted passage 
from The Making of Americans, she writes: 
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I say vital singularity is as yet an unknown product with us, we 
who in our habits, dress-suit cases, clothes and hats and ways of 
thinking, walking, making money, talking, having simple lines in 
decorating, in ways of reforming, all with a metallic clicking like 
the type-writing which is our only way of thinking, our way of 
educating, our way of learning, all always the same way of doing, 
all the way down as far as there is any way down inside to us. We 
are all the same all through us, we never have it to be free inside 
us. No brother singulars, it is sad here for us, there is no place 

in an adolescent world for anything eccentric like us, machine 
making does not turn out queer things like us, they can never 


make a world to let us be free each one inside us. (47) 
Stein characterizes American industrial homogenization as utterly stul- 4 


tifying, yet she also implies that individualism itself is a product, rather 
than being innate. Often read as a defense of same-sex relationships, 
which it most certainly is, this passage also expresses Stein’s ambivalence 
about the standardization imposed by technology. The habitual clicking 
of the typewriter suggests a complete mechanization of all thought. As is 
well known, Alice B. Toklas typed all of Stein’s mature manuscripts, most 
likely including The Making of Americans, which would make the passage 
above a scene of writing literally produced by two “queer things like 
us.” Stein beautifully plays off two opposing exaggerations—“we are all 
the same” and yet at the same time we, as “brother singulars,” cannot be 
made by machine: “queer things like us” cannot be identical in the way of 
machine-produced objects. About The Making of Americans, Barbara Will 
writes that ““history, ‘progress, and ‘making’ [as terms in Stein’s writing] 
ask us to see ourselves, fundamentally, as our fathers’ daughters and sons, 
as their replicable parts within the great generational machine” (Modern- 
ism 51). Certainly, Stein was fascinated by generations as a defining unit 
of historical and personal temporality; in her account of generational 
change, the very process of human reproduction is made into a mechanis- 
tic process. What fascinated Stein about the American “great generational 
machine” was its comparative newness, as well as its comprehensive ef- 
fectiveness—especially in shaping character and in directing the attention. 

Stein was both attracted to, and repelled by, American industrial 
production and the increasing organization and standardization that it 
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required. In Everybody’s Autobiography, she positions her project as an- 
tucipating the assembly line: “In The Making of Americans I was making a 
continuous present a continuous beginning again and again, the way they 
do in making automobiles or anything” (251). And yet in the same work 
she writes of the utter dullness of mass production: “I detach myself from 
the earth being round and mechanical civilizations being over and orga- 
nization being dull” (122). Stein was deeply proud of her Americanness, 
especially as embodied in her two assembly-line produced Fords, Aunt 
Pauline and Godiva, and, Barrett Watten has proposed a strong connection 
between Stein’s compositional methods and Fordist production: “Stein’s 
Ford ...is equally a product to be consumed and a mode of production, 
as a new technology, that may be admired for its capacity to gain access 
to and even produce experience, not just to reify it. Technology partakes 
of authorship, and not just in terms of a pattern of consumption” (119- 
20). Watten adds that “Stein elaborates a theory of American identity 
as stemming, not from state structures, but from its modern capacity to 
produce” (124). Watten’s reading attends to Stein’s fascination with the 
continuous present of industrial production, and although she seems to 
have feared the effects of such a tremendous capacity for production, she 
also saw it in favorable terms as the central distinguishing feature of the 
modern United States. Germans might be methodical, but as she says in 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas: 


Gertrude Stein used to get furious when the english all talked 
about german organization, they had method but no organiza- 
tion. Don’t you understand the difference, she used to say an- 
grily, any two Americans, any twenty Americans, any millions of 
Americans can organize themselves to do something but germans 
cannot organize themselves to do anything (J 811) 


Stein presents Americans as the most gifted of all peoples in terms of their 
capacity to organize and to reorganize in large numbers—and yet remains 
concerned about the effects of such organization on the “bottom nature” 
of Americans. In questioning the science, as well as the pseudo-science 
of her day, Stein was arguably making room for more kinds of American 
“bottom nature.” 
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the continuous present of partial attention 


When a dog is no longer a lap dog there is a temporary inattention. 
—Stein, How to Write 


I have lost the thread of my discourse. 
This is it it makes no difference if we find it 
If we found it 
—Stein, Stanzas in Meditation 


One means by which Stein aspired to overcome the complete organiza- 
tion of society was to induce states of distraction in her readers.'” Ellen 
Berry writes that “reading Stein’s texts . . . requires a paradoxical or split 
act of attention—a relaxed hyperattention, an unconscious hypercon- 
sciousness, a borderline state of awareness a little like insomnia” (18). 
Barbara Will refers to this as “attentive inattentiveness” (Modernism 25). 
Confronted by a passage like the following, readers help but daydream or 
lose their train of thought: 


He certainly might have been one completely listening to any 
one explaining this thing why each one is doing what each one 
is doing. He was pretty nearly completely listening to any one 
who was one explaining this thing. He was then one some- 
times explaining something. He was then sometimes wanting 

to be needing to be needing being one completely explaining 
everything. He certainly listened very much and very often and 
certainly he very nearly completely listened when he listened to 
very many who were explaining everything. (815) 


Here, David Hersland, rather than listening to, is, in effect, listening at. 
Reading this, we cannot help but be caught up in the rhythmic repetition 
of the aspiration to listen—but we too cannot “completely” read. Linda 
Stone has recently coined the term “continuous partial attention” to 
describe “keeping tabs on everything while never truly focusing on any- 
thing” (qtd. in Small 18), and neuroscientist Gary Small has commented 
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that, “when paying continuous partial attention, people may place their 
brains in a heightened state of stress. They no longer have time to reflect, 
contemplate, or make thoughtful decisions. Instead, they exist in a sense 
of constant crisis” (18). For the most part in Stein’s writings, though, the 
state of continuous partial attention is celebrated, and produces not stress 
or crisis, but rather pleasure and possibly contemplative absorption. 
James’s Principles of Psychology presents a theory of attention that is 
largely unsympathetic to “continuous partial attention.” James recognized 
that one’s variety of attention might change from instant to instant, and 
according to James, “There is no such thing as voluntary attention sus- 
tained for more than a few seconds at a time. What is called sustained 
voluntary attention is a repetition of successive efforts which bring back 
the topic to the mind” (216). As Lisa Ruddick points out, however, “it 
is a mistake to think of James’s thoughts on the stream of consciousness 
as offering an implicit model for a diffuse or wandering literary style. 
That is to confuse his descriptive and his prescriptive aims. . . .In James’s 
scheme of things, wandering is the meanest possible use of the mind” 
(38). It is suggestive to compare a subtitle of James’s “Attention” chapter, 
“The Ideational Excitement of the Centre” (223), with one of Stein’s 
most famous statements: “Act so there is no use in a center” (I 344). 
Quoting a passage describing David Hersland, Steven Meyer writes that 
“Stein aligned herself with those for whom, as she described them in The 
Making of Americans, ‘spirituality and idealism have no meaning except- 
ing as meaning completest intensification of any experiencing’; radical 
empiricists all, for whom ‘any conception of transcending experience’ 
was meaningless” (33). “Completest intensification” for Stein would not 
be identity (a thing in relation), but rather entity (a thing not in relation). 
Stein sought to make her writing “really exciting,” but to privilege the 
“ideational excitement of the centre” would be to risk losing sight of the 
larger picture—to privilege a transcendental moment of identification (as 
Joyce perhaps did with his notion of the “epiphany”’) over the continuity 
of a present that has no center. 
Stein’s notion of the genius’s extraordinary powers of sustained atten- 
tion corresponds closely to James’s view of genius in Principles of Psychology: 
Geniuses are commonly believed to excel other men in their 


power of sustained attention. In most of them, it is to be feared, 
the so-called “power” is of the passive sort. Their ideas coruscate, 
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every subject branches infinitely before their fertile minds, and 
so for hours they may be rapt. But it is their genius making them 
attentive, not their attention making geniuses of them. (219) 


With the chiasmus of that last sentence, James carefully rejects the equa- 
tion of genius and attention. The central claim of Steinian epistemology, 
that “when you know anything, memory doesn’t come in,” proposes a 
view even more radical than James’s radical empiricism, privileging im- 
mediate sense data over remembered or secondhand data. Examining 
the significance of Stein’s notion of a “consciousness without memory,’ 
Barbara Will describes it as 


a state of immediate, present-tense distraction where one is 
“watching what one produces only as it is produced.” This is 
radically opposed to what Stein would refer to as a “nineteenth- 
century” tradition of epistemological inquiry, where the achieve- 
ment of “knowledge” is predicated upon a temporally progressive 
process of experience and appropriation of the “known” on the 
part of an objective “knower.” In Stein’s reformulation of this 
relationship in the 1930s, “knowledge” based on memory and a 
domination of knower by known has been replaced by a con- 
unuously present process that keeps in play at once two very dif- 
ferent activities: production (“motor automatism”) and watchful 
“knowing” or attentive inattentiveness. (Modernism 30) 


Will here emphasizes the stakes involved in Stein’s radical (re)writing of 
a present in which knower and known, writer and reader, are placed in 
more equitable relation to one another. While Ronald Martin suggests 
that “no writer did more in the business of knowledge destruction than 
Gertrude Stein” (179), Stein would likely have been dismayed by such a 
proposal. She may have cherished dismantling received knowledge, but 
her notion of “attentive inattentiveness” (or “continuous partial atten- 
tion”) doesn’t preclued access to knowledge per se. Rather, it challenges 
the pathologization of states in which our access to knowledge remains 
imperfect. 

Taylorism, we might recall in this context, was in large part de- 
signed to prevent worker distraction: to get each thing done as quickly 
as possible, it was necessary to focus worker attention on as few tasks as 
possible.’ According to Miinsterburg (who with qualifications admired 
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Taylor), “psychological laboratory experiments have shown in many dif- 
ferent directions that simultaneous independent activities always disturb 
and inhibit one another” (208). Cultivating “continuous partial atten- 
tion,’ Stein would preclude such instrumentalization of direct attention, 
trying to disupt any train of thought. In her texts, repetition and distrac- 
tion aren’t (exclusively) fatiguing. Distraction, for example, can produce 
surprise and pleasure, and while it won’t lead to greater efficiency, it may 
(contra James) lead to greater autonomy. To put this too simply, for Stein 
distraction builds character. In “Wherein the South Differs from the 
North” she plays on the pairing of “inattention” and “in attention”: 


In the middle of attention. 

Any more as to the north. 

In the middle of inattention. 

Any more as to the north. 

In the middle as an attention. 

Any more as to the north. 

In the middle as in attention. (Useful 28) 


It is impossible to hear these variations aloud exactly as they are written, 
just as the mere variation of a pronoun, or the rearrangement of syntax, 
makes it impossible to pay full attention. According to Beard and others, 
neurasthenia was a distinctly Northern phenomenon, but even so, atten- 
tion cannot be located in this passage—not in the middle, in the north or 
in the south. We can, however, compare states of attention to our present 
state or to past states: 


Is it settled. 

Settled is it. 

In attention as to the south. 
Settled is it. 

In attention as to the north. 

It is settled is. 

In attention as to the south. 

In attention in intention. (29) 


Of course, it—if “it” is our attention to attention—is not a “settled” 
matter. As soon as we stand “in the middle of attention” the middle has 
shifted. Joan Retallack describes how “Stein’s geometry of attention ... 
creates a fractal coastline of repetitive/permutative linguistic forms whose 
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semantic shape (following the permeable, fluid dynamic of any coast- 
line) is constantly shifting in the emotional, social, intellectual weather 
of interpretive space” (151). Retallack’s metaphor emphasizes how fluid 
the effects of Steinian repetition can be; long stretches of a coastline may 
seem dreary and redundant, until one finds oneself lost “in the middle of 
attention,” most likely as the result of some unforeseen event (or perhaps 
non-event in the case of a momentary distraction). 


“Enormous publicity”: overpopulation, media, 


and the destruction of attention 


Stein tended to view mass communications technologies as antithetical to 
the creation of a “continuous present”: “Think of any news that is fit to 
print it all did happen the day before and once it is the day before it might 
Just as well be the week or the month before or the year before” (How 


Writing 89). The time lag in the newspaper's delivery of news makes it 
simply redundant, as opposed to interestingly repetitious: “Well and what 
should the newspaper do, well sooner or later they will have to rediscover 
to-day and realize that yesterday is not to-day” (91). Worse, the newspaper 
conveys too much to too many people: “This as I say has been the great 
problem of our generation, so much happens and anybody at any mo- 
ment knows everything that is happening that things happening although 
interesting are not really exciting. And an artist an artist inevitably has 
to do with what is really exciting” (II 303). The role of the writer is to 
make the ambient information of the media truly exciting, to convey real 
immediacy; the instantaneous global transmission of information conveys 
only a kind of pseudo-continuous present, “the false sense of time of the 
newspaper world” (Primer 33). According to Stein, the reason why “the 
novel as a form has not been successful in the Twentieth Century” is that 


No individual you can conceive can hold their own beside life. 
There has been so much in recent years . . . there was not this 
enormous publicity. People now know the details of important 
people's daily life unlike they did in the Nineteenth Century. 
Then the novel supplied imagination where now you have it in 


publicity (22) 
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Publicity, about which Stein knew a great deal by the 1940s, is for her 
generally antithetical to imagination.'? While the newspaper makes in- 
formation available about the past and present, it has little to say about 
individual character:“*The newspapers are full of what anybody does and 
anybody knows what anybody does but the thing that is important is the 
intensity of anybody’s existence” (IJ 298). And particularly antithetical to 
individualism and to genuine experience, as Stein saw it, was radio: “To 
the Twentieth Century events are not important. Events have lost their 
interest for people. You read them more like a soothing syrup, and if you 
listen over the radio you don’t get very excited” (How Writing 157).'° 
Among the indications that Stein considered information excess a 
serious problem in the twentieth century is the concern she repeatedly 
expressed about overpopulation, a particularly strong concern in Every- 
bodys Autobiography. Eeerily prescient about the era of global positioning 
technology, she writes there: “Anyway nobody can get lost any more 
because the earth is all so covered with everybody and everybody is al- 
ways moving around” (55). Not being able to get lost involves a loss of 
mystery as well as a loss of the possibility for discovery. Stein goes as far 
as to suggest that “the only thing that really bothers me is that the earth 
now is all covered over with people and that hearing anybody is not of 
any particular importance” (101). While more than this must have been 
bothering Stein in 1937, she places a singular emphasis on overpopula- 
tion and its supposedly deafening effects. Returning to the concern about 
organization, she also seems to allude to the rise of fascism, communism, 
and the New Deal: “The world is completely covered with people and 
these people would like to be completely organized to live” (102). 
Stein’s ultimate conceptual antagonist is in some sense memory, in- 
sofar as it is an obstacle to the creation of “the continuous present.” This 
also informs her understanding of the role of technology in American 
history: 


the Twentieth Century, which America created after the Civil 
War, and which had certain elements, had a definite influence 
on me. And in The Making of Americans .. . I gradually and slowly 
found out that there are two things I had to think about; the fact 
that knowledge is acquired, so to speak, by memory; but that 
when you know anything, memory doesn’t come in. At that mo- 
ment that you are conscious of knowing anything, memory plays 
no part. You have the sense of the immediate. (How 155) 
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Stein elaborates elsewhere on the industrial organization that makes pos- 
sible a kind of wholesale eradication of historical memory. For Stein, the 
American psyche is Taylorist in its conception of time: 


the assembling of a thing to make a whole thing and each one 
of these whole things is one of a series, but beside that there is 
the important thing and the very American thing that every- 
body knows who is an American just how many seconds min- 
utes or hours it is going to take to do a whole thing. (II 286) 


Stein’s use of repetition makes the reader extremely self-conscious of the 
thythmic nature of language, and runs generally counter to the Taylorist 
notion of a discrete, normative duration for “the assembling of a thing.” 
The constant use of present tense and participial forms—The Making 
of Americans—makes it difficult to remember one’s place within a linear 
succession of events, whether or not those events are presented as nar- 
rative. Steven Meyer notes that “in her neuroanatomical investigations 
Stein was examining several of the structures implicated in the innermost 
mechanisms of close reading, or of ‘reading in slow motion’” (320). It is 
also possible to suggest that Stein was examining the innermost mecha- 
nisms of distracted reading, or of reading at an accelerated pace. Meyer 
cites Wittgenstein’s Culture and Value in support of his claim: “I really 
want my copious punctuation marks to slow down the speed of read- 
ing. Because I should like to be read slowly” (16). But Stein’s approach 
is arguably often the inverse 


by minimizing the role of commas, for 
instance, she in effect speeds up reading, particularly when reading on 
the page as opposed to reading aloud. What is at issue is not necessar- 
ily the actual speed of reading, but the ability to create “a continuous 
present” in the mind of the reader. The reader who reads at a consistent 
pace may encounter plenty of “interesting” information; the reader who 
is truly excited will be more likely to vary her reading speed. As Stein 
puts it in the penultimate stanza of Stanzas in Meditation, “Thank you for 
hurrying through” (248). 

Crary argues that late nineteenth-century research on attention 
almost invariably suggested the capacity to pay attention revealed itself 
to be primarily context-dependent, rather than immutably fixed in the 
individual psyche: 
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scientific psychology never was to assemble knowledge that 
would compel the efficient functioning of an attentive subject, 
or that would guarantee a full co-presence of the world and 
an attentive observer. Instead, the more one investigated, the 
more attention was shown to contain within itself the condi- 
tions for its own undoing—attentiveness was in fact continu- 
ous with states of distraction, reverie, dissociation, and trance. 
Attention finally could not coincide with a modern dream of 
autonomy. (46) 


Similarly, Stein’s insistence on character psychology places in doubt any 
attempt to construct a normative attentive subject. Crary notes that ıt 
“was through the new imperatives of attention that the perceiving body 
was deployed and made productive and orderly, whether as a student, 
worker, or consumer” (22-23), but Stein’s texts disrupt the operation 
of such an orderly perceiving body. Even if Stein presents herself as an 
ideally attentive observer, it is not possible to attend perfectly to her 
writings—at least not in the manner required by the scientific testing 
of Stein’s day. For Crary, “attention as a process of selection necessarily 
meant that perception was an activity of exclusion, of rendering parts 
of a perceptual field unperceived” (24-25). What Stein insists upon is a 
radically inclusive perceptual field—“anybody at any moment knows 
(II 303). This is not to say that Stein’s politics are always 
so inclusive; but she does continually present us with a perceptual field 


” 


everything 


that refuses to exclude. For Stein, the closest approximation of such an 
inclusive perceptual field was the cinema, for her the best embodiment 


of the very American principle of E Pluribus Unum: “in The Making of 
y, I P 


Americans, | was doing what the cinema was doing. I was making a con- 
tinuous succession of statement of what that person was until I had not 
many things but one thing” (II 294). Through the repetition of words 
and images—or to use Stein’s term through “insistence”—character is 
revealed. Ultimately, it is our character as readers that will determine 
how we perceive the inclusive perceptual field. The best way to view 
that field (as well as to view ourselves within that field) might be to fall 
into the inevitable experience of continuous partial distraction. 
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“Making Ameri A ican”: the liberat 
Making \mericans American : the uberation 


of linguistic excess 


No [my writing] is not so automatic as [B. FE Skinner] thinks. 
...If there is anything secret it is the other way ...I think I 
achieve by xtra consciousness, excess. 


—Stein, Letter to Ellery Sedgwick, 1934 


Early in 1944, Stein offered an account of the “decided liberation” (that 
led her to her mature style, one that differs considerably from the accounts 
presented in The Autobiography and “The Gradual Making.” Expecting that 
the liberation from German occupation was imminent, Stein describes 
how the Spanish-American War 


was another big step in making Americans American. . . .We 
knew then that we did not need Europe to tell us what to do 
what we wanted to do. .. .[t was a decided liberation, that was 


when I began to write, and I found myself plunged into a water 
of words, having words choosing words liberating words feel- 
ing words and the words were all ours and it was enough that 
we held them in our hands to play with them whatever you can 
play with is yours, and this was the beginning of knowing all 
America. (“American” 231) 


Earlier in the same piece, Stein suggests that among the most important 
consequences of “the enormous industrial development of the United 
States from coast to coast” in the late nineteenth century was that “there 
never was a country who read and wrote so much, the daily newspapers 
alone in the United States in one month could fill a fairly large sized li- 
brary what could they do about it how can you change a language when 
it is being read so much so continuously any and every day” (228-29). 
Responding to this question, Stein proposes that because of the very 
quantity of language produced in the United States, American writers 
could not in fact “change the language”: 


So what could they do. They could not change the language it 
Was written too much every day and so from the beginning they 
began to see if by putting a sort of hydraulic pressure on the lan- 
guage they could not force it to become another language even 
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if all the words were the same, the grammatical construction the 
same, and the idioms the same. So slowly by conscious choice of 
words making some words come closer to each other than they 
ever had been before, in the use of language, making a move- 
ment of the language that was steadily clearer more monotonous 
and fresher by thinning out the thicknesses, by pressure steady 
pressure they did not change the language but they did succeed 
they are succeeding in making it feel different very very differ- 
ent. (229) 


This extraordinary passage—though it never made it into print in Stein’s 
lifetime—deserves to be better known. Stein’s language slides between 
the mechanistic (“hydraulic pressure”) and the domestic (“thinning out 
the thicknesses”). “More monotonous and fresher” presents a quintes- 
sential Steinian paradox, much as the title Tender Buttons blends together 
the mechanistic, organic, sexual, and emotional. 

Approaching Stein’s writings simply as reactions to information over- 
load would obscure the very complexity of the “movement of language” 
they insistently seek to represent.'* Information abundance might very 
well threaten “common sense,” but Stein was hardly an unconflicted 
apologist for common sense. Among her most perceptive contemporaries 
with respect to the increasing pace of the “movement of language” was 
William Carlos Williams, who in his 1930 essay on Stein writes: *Move- 
ment (for which in a petty way logic is taken), the so-called search for 
truth and beauty is for us the effect of a breakdown of the attention. But 
movement must not be confused with what we attach to it but, for the 
rescuing of the intelligence, must always be considered aimless without 
progress” (350). Williams, who himself had extensive scientific training, 
appreciated Stein’s ability to effect “a breakdown of attention,” but he did 
not, in the manner of Skinner, reduce Stein’s writings to a caricature of 
science. Williams saw something far more significant in Stein’s writing, 
and he viewed her writing as epistemologically superior to the science 
of the day: 


What are philosophers, scientists, religionists, they that have 
filled up literature with their pap? Writers, of a kind. Stein sim- 
ply erases their stories, turns them off and does without them, 
their logic (founded merely on the limits of the perceptions) 
which is supposed to transcend the words, along with them. 
Stein denies it. The words, in writing, she discloses, transcend 


everything. (349-50) 
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Perhaps, though, it isn’t the words that “transcend everything,” but rather 
that everything transcends everything. For Stein, that is, there is no transcen- 
dental knowledge, no singular word. 

Suggesting that there is a strong relationship between Stein’ resistance 
to organization and her interest in the profusion of “verbal flux,” Meyer 
refers to this passage in Everybody's Autobiography: 


pictures have been imprisoned in frames, quite naturally and 
now when people are all all peoples are asking to be imprisoned 
in organization it is quite natural that pictures are trying to es- 
cape from the prison the prison of framing. For many years I 
have taken all pictures out of their frames, I never keep them in 
them, and now that I have let them out for so many years they 
want to get out by themselves, it is very interesting. (321-22) 


For Meyer: 


Typically ... human beings remain only vaguely aware of the 
language-inflected voices they are continually setting in motion, 
despite passing much of their waking lives in the midst of ver- 


bal fux. By contrast . . . not only did [Stein] seek to recreate the 


experience in hundreds of ways and hundreds of compositions, 
but she also found that writing functioned readily as a medium 
for investigating how “organization” might be reconceived as 
something other than a “prison of framing.” (326) 


The prison house of framing evokes Nietzsche's “prison house of lan- 
guage” but it is perhaps more accurate—at least as a description of the 
conditions of representation. The “prison house of language” implies lin- 
guistic determinism; Stein engages in what Marjorie Perloff calls linguistic 
indeterminism—or perhaps we might even say she engages in linguistic 
overdeterminism. But “Reflection on the Atomic Bomb” suggests that 
information excess might counteract the liberating power of linguistic 
excess that Stein continued to celebrate so forcefully a little over a year 
earlier in “American Language and Literature.” 

“Reflection on the Atomic Bomb” is a bleaker work than it first 
appears. Troublingly, the address of Bernard Fay’s country home is writ- 
ten on the cover of the manuscript cahier.'? Fay had at this point been 
stripped of his chair at the Collége de France and imprisoned for twenty- 
three months. Five months later, he would be convicted of dégradation 
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nationale as a Nazi collaborator. At the very least, Stein ignored a good deal 
of the information she had about Fay’s activities—particularly concerning 
his role in crushing the freemasons. There is good reason, then, to read 
“Reflection” as a document that operates by means of what it refuses to 
say, rather than what it does say. “Reflection” makes no mention of the 


suffering of civilians; nor does it give any sense of the scale of the Ho- 
locaust. While Barbara Will’s new book, Unlikely Collaboration, offers the 
most detailed portrait to date of Stein’s late work, it makes no mention of 
“Reflection on the Atomic Bomb,” and in an earlier essay, she describes 
“Reflection” in a footnote as “naive and disingenuous” (“Ruthless’’ 663). 
John Whittier-Ferguson, by contrast, reads it as a kind of retraction: 


Stein ...realizes that, in the wake of the second world war, she 
has very little to say. It is essentially a problem of scale of cali- 
brating words and things. If the Great War, with its ten million 
dead, brought us into modernity, what do the fifty million dead 
in its sequel bring? Why should she continue her demanding, 
risky search for an appropriate register in which to write about 
this new form of modernity? The history of her own art ends 
not with Hitler after all, but with Harry Truman and the inven- 
tion he authorizes for use. Her last reflection on art is almost as 
simple as saying nothing. (423) 


In Whittier-Ferguson’s account, by saying little, Stein is in effect speaking 
volumes. But we might also recall that Stein’s tone is confident, and “Re- 
flection” doesn’t seem to indicate Stein felt her search for an appropriate 
register had failed. Unlike the immediate postwar writing of Beckett, 
Blanchot, and Célan, Stein’s postwar writing does not cultivate tropes of 
silence and after the war she eagerly returned to a life in the public eye. 
Stein’s later life was lived entirely in the media spotlight, and she remained 
a prodigious producer and consumer of information. 

Setting aside for a moment the complexities of Stein’s personal 
experience of the war, I want to suggest that “Reflection” may reveal 
another set of complexities. How does getting too much information 
make us unnatural or irrational? Would Stein’s writing itself qualify as 
information? Stein seems to blame the proliferation of too much infor- 
mation for producing an irrational fear of the bomb. But does too much 
information also lead to the creation of the bomb? “Reflection” implies 
that the masses of information we get all day long (presumably primar- 
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ily through the mass media) are as dangerous as the weapons that ended 
the war. However hyperbolic, this implication makes an epistemological 
or even an ideological claim: if too much information clouds our com- 
mon sense, could this be what happened to those in thrall to Fascist 
propaganda (perhaps even to Stein herself)? But what does Stein mean 
by common sense in this context? So much of Stein’s writing seems to 
celebrate the conditions produced by “too much information’ —distrac- 
tion, uncertainty, polysemy—yet “Reflection” seems to suggest that the 
inability to process large quantities of information produces irrational 
fear. While Stacy Lavin rightly notes of “Reflection” that “the vagueness 
of Stein’s reference to information (information about what? where does 
“everybody” get it?) throws into relief the sense of sheer quantity conveyed 
by the sentence,” Stein is of course thinking more of radio and news- 
papers than she is about emergent information technologies such as the 
computer or microfilm. Indeed, for Stein, perhaps the crucial difference 
between the first and second world wars is the increasing role of the mass 
media. In “Reflection,” at least, “information” is not medium-specific. We 
might even read “Reflection” as embodying a postwar Zeitgeist where, in 
Mark Goble’s words, “history becomes a problem not of loss but excess 
and even abundance,” with the result that “the material status of the me- 
diums that bear [history]” becomes “impossible to manage” (238). 

For Brenda Wineapple, “Reflection” is “interesting not only for what 
it says but what it represents: the occlusion of Gertrude Stein and other 
women—men too, primarily modernists—as political beings who respond 
to elections, wars, economics, law, jurisprudence, and those nefarious gad- 
gets we, these days, have christened weapons of mass destruction” (37-38). 
Ifsuch political disengagement is produced by Stein herself, as Wineapple 
sees it, I would add that in “Reflection” she constructs this distance from 
history and everyday politics, in part, by means of her nebulous invoca- 
tion of information. At the same time it can also be read as a calculated, 
albeit brief, appraisal of some of the most important developments of 
the postwar era: the transition to a post-Fordist economy increasingly 
dominated by advertising and information; the emergence of a cold war 
culture of secrecy; the anxiety induced by the overwhelming vulnerability 
of civilians to violence. In its emphatic disavowal of the bomb’s power, 
“Reflection” leads readers to be perplexed and discomfited. 

In the same 1964 talk where he first used the term “information 
overload,” Marshall McLuhan famously described the Bomb as “pure 
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information,” the ultimate marker of the transition from the “mechanical 
age” to the “electronic age” (47). As “pure information,’ McLuhan saw 
the Bomb as marking the triumph of “big science,” the nation state and 
the research university. But in another sense, the Bomb as “pure informa- 
tion” negates the collective pursuit of knowledge. It is impossible even to 
“read at” the effects of the Bomb. Stein’s last words to Toklas are justifiably 
famous, but the last words of Stein’s written composition may be just as 
significant, for what they say about the historical changes Stein witnessed 
over the course of her lifetime. “This is a nice story.” But it is also not a 
nice story. It is too many stories at once. As she writes in Wars I Have Seen, 
“There are so many stories so many stories and so much confusion” (170). 


Stein at the teletype machine, 1934-1935 


Notes 


1. For ease of reference, Writings 1903-1932 and 1932-1946 will be referred to 
as J and II. 


2. For an overview of the rise of information overload in the immediate post- 
war period, see Bowles. For more general historical accounts of information 
overload, see Wright and Borgmann. 


3. The Atlantic figured prominently in Stein’s career—its serial publication of 
the Autobiography introduced her to a mass audience for the first time. The Ar- 
lantic also published B. E Skinner’ attack on her in 1934, as well as publishing 
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her “The Winner Loses: A Portrait of Occupied France” in 1940. Stein might 
also have encountered an abridged version of Bush’s article in the September 
10, 1945 issue of Life; eerily, Stein’s article “Off We All Went to See Germany” 
appeared a month earlier in the August 6, 1945 issue. 


4.In the Life version, the phrase “as peace approaches” was omitted. 


5. For a more extensive reading of the Memex and its context, see Harpold 
15-44 and 70-72. 


6.The idea that Stein’s writings induce fatigue and exhaustion in readers is not 
new. Ezra Pound claimed in 1930 that “The best criticism of Miss Stein known 
to me has been unconsciously recorded. . . .In a list of notes on contributors 
we find that Miss Stein took ‘postgrad’ work in psychology at Johns Hopkins, 
giving special attention to ‘fatigue and unconscious responses’” (“Small Maga- 
zines” 699). While recent commentators such as Ngai have championed Stein’s 
ability to induce fatigue in readers, Pound’s implication is strongly dismissive. 


7.The OED cites the earliest use of the term as an 1882 article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of London. For more on Americanitis, see Greil Marcus. 


8.The influence of Weininger’s Sex and Character on Stein’s writing was first 
explored by Leon Katz. 


9. See, for instance, Mark Niemayer’s “Hysteria and the Normal Unconscious: 
Dual Natures in Gertrude Stein’s ‘Melanctha’” and Lisa Ruddick’s chapter 


“Melanctha: The Costs of Mind Wandering” in Reading Gertrude Stein: Body, 
Text, Gnosis: 12-54. 


10.1 am indebted here to Jenelle Troxell’s argument that Stein, along with 
other female contributors to the film journal Close-Up, proposed a contempla- 
tve aesthetic in response to the shock effects championed by theorists such as 
Siegfried Kracauer and Walter Benjamin. 


11. For the fullest account of Taylorism in relation to modernist literature, see 
Martha Banta. 


12. On Stein’s relation to her own fame and her relation to publicity, see Mark 
Goble 85-148. 


13. For more on Stein’s attitudes toward radio, see Sarah Wilson; on her rela- 
uon to mass culture in general see Alyson Tischler. 


14. For more on the movement of language in Stein’s writings, see Jonathan 
Levins chapter “Gertrude Stein and the Movement of Words” in The Poetics of 
Transition, 145-66. 


15. See Gabrielle Dean for a useful overview of Stein’s manuscript practices. 
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H.D., Loy, and Toomer 

by Lara Vetter 
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Lara Vetters Modernist Writings and Religio-scientific Discourse describes 
the merging of religion and science into a discourse that was used by 
modernist writers to navigate new bodily experiences, particularly the 
vulnerability of the body to penetration by technologies. Many scholars 
of modernism have postulated a crisis of the body, but Vetter’s approach 
is new in its emphasis on women writers and writers from racialized mi- 
norities—groups that have been denied control over their bodies, often 
with the support of religious and scientific establishments. H.D., Mina 
Loy, and Jean Toomer all invoke the uneasy nexus of religion and science 
with varying degrees of ambivalence to explore constructions of bodily 
and spiritual subjectivity. While these writers were interested in spiritual- 
ism and the occult, they were never involved in the formal theosophical 
societies of the period. Vetter argues that in spite of the emphasis on 
theosophy in modernist studies, it is just one metaphysical system among 
many that merged religious and scientific discourses in a way that influ- 
enced modernist writers (20). 

Vetters book is truly interdisciplinary, drawing from literary studies, 
histories of science and religion, and gender and sexuality studies to de- 
scribe a major and heretofore neglected trajectory of modernism. Vetter 
convincingly demonstrates that modernists’ fascination with and adapta- 
tion of religio-scientific discourses was not a “fringe phenomenon™ (23). 
Her study is organized into three main chapters, each of which examines 
a different combination of her three writers in relation to a central topic 
within religio-scientific discourse: electromagnetism, the physical culture 
movement, and evolutionary theories of race. Each chapter opens with 
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a section that traces the history of extraliterary engagements with these 
topics. Occasionally these sections read like an overlong list of quotes 
from diverse and seemingly unrelated figures, but they are always based on 
extensive and original research into cultural phenomena that influenced 
modernism. Vetter does occasionally treat H.D., Loy, and Toomer’s writ- 
ing the way she treats her extraliterary sources, that is, as religio-scientific 
discourses and evidence for her project. I would have appreciated addi- 
tional close readings and discussions of how the project might encourage 
new approaches to the authors’ major works. That said, her book opens 
up many avenues for further research sure to enrich our understanding 
of modernism. 

Vetter’s introduction amply demonstrates that religion and science 
found considerable, and occasionally bizarre, common ground at the 
turn of the twentieth century. Scientific researchers and religious leaders 
alike advanced theistic and occult explanations for important scientific 
advances: the discovery of radium by Marie Curie in 1898, Max Planck's 
theory of quantum particles, Einsteinian relativity, and other developments 
that may have sounded like science fiction to the general public (3). Vetter 
introduces a sometimes bewildering number of figures with diverse inter- 
ests in religion, science, and occultism, but this strategy underscores the 
extensive reach of the nexus she describes. Modernist artists, she shows, 
demonstrated widespread interests in scientific discoveries, compared 
their work to that of scientists, and used science to develop new aesthetic 
techniques and modes of perception (11). 

Chapter Two, “The electric incitement of Eros’: Electromagnetism, 
Sexuality, and Modernism,” demonstrates the extent to which electricity 
was thought to be the divine spark of the body, linking humanity to the 
heavens and humans to each other. H.D. and Loy, along with D. H. Law- 
rence and other modernists, used the language of electricity, particularly 
the notion of charged poles, to characterize the erotics of heterosexual 


attraction. As Vetter reveals in a useful “Genealogy of Electromagnetism,” 


the association between magnetism and the erotic has a long discursive 
history linking ancient Greek mythology, nineteenth-century Mesmer- 
ism, and a surge in spiritualism following World War I. Both H.D. and 
Loy imagined electricity as a powerful scientific, spiritual, and erotic force 
but were worried about that force’s ability to penetrate the body. Unlike 
Lawrence, who figured desire as a celebrated electric or magnetic posses- 
sion, Loy occasionally used the binary logic common in electromagnetic 
discourses to critique heterosexual sex, for instance in her posthumously 
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H.D’s experimentation with electromagnetic discourses and gender 
critiques went further than Loy’s, transcending the rhetoric of polarity 
and heteronormativity to develop new uses for electromagnetic images. 
H.D.s novel Nights (1935), for example, includes a scene of orgasmic 
masturbation with references to “electric fervour” and “distilled radium” 
(62). The protagonist, Natalia, contrasts the “sexless” or genderless experi- 
ence of masturbation to her dangerous heterosexual polarity with her 
lover David: “the positive and negative” of the relationship threatens her 
with electrocution. In both Nights and her earlier novel, Paint It Today (c. 
1921), H.D. also used the language of electromagnetism for descriptions 
of lesbian eroticism, drawing from electricity’s supposed mystical power 
while rejecting the conventional analogy between positive/negative poles 
and a male/female binary. Overall, Vetter’s chapter on this subject offers 
exciting new analyses of H.D. and Loy’s overlooked works of fiction as 
well as of letters and essays that have largely remained unpublished. 

Chapter Three, “Seeking ‘a sort of clairvoyant material plane’: Spiri- 
tuality and the Moving Body” positions the non-fiction prose of Toomer 
and H.D. within the twentieth century’s overlooked but extremely 
influential physical culture movements: Jaques-Dalcroze’s eurhythmics, 
François Delsarte’s “System of Expression,” Georges Gurdjieff’ “Insti- 
tute for the Harmonious Development of Man,’ and Isadora Duncan’s 
“Greek” or modern dancing (69), among others. Vetter does not examine 
the specificities of these different theories in great detail but instead draws 
out their central similarities: the combination of religious and scientific 
notions of the body and the insistence that movement and dance would 
improve moral or spiritual well-being along with physical health. Vetter 
aptly points out that modernism’s much-discussed interest in the body is 
not sufficiently linked by critics to the period’s popular physical culture 
systems and dance innovations. Both shaped modernist ideas about mov- 
ing bodies and subjectivity more generally, and both offered writers a 
language in which to describe the body’s role in creativity. The concerns 
and strategies of physical education manuals and physical culture tracts are 
evident in the writing of Toomer and H.D. Both insisted that dance could 
improve physical, mental, and spiritual health and were troubled by what 
Vetter describes as a “particularly modernist” (71) concern about control 


over the body and its subjection to exterior powers, whether scientific or 
divine. 
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Toomer’s extensive engagement with aspects of physical culture is evi- 

dent from his participation in military drilling, aesthetic dancing, Swedish 
gymnastics, and bodybuilding. He spent approximately six years studying 
with Georges Gurdjieff in France, joining Gurdjieff’s compound in 1924, 
just a year after Cane was published (86). Toomer described Gurdjieft’s 
methods as a “complete system, a way of life to which | could dedicate 
body, mind, and soul” (91). Vetter details one of the interesting exercises 
Gurdjieff designed to produce “self-awareness” and “non-identification” 
as students performed choreographed and ritualized dances, they would 
be interrupted by the command, “Stop” (89). The unfamiliar and defa- 
miliarizing pose that resulted, according to Toomer, allowed each student 
to “think anew, feel anew, and know himself anew” (90). Toomer set up 
his own compound in Wisconsin in the 1930s, using his studies with 
Gurdjieff and other interests in physical culture as a basis for a philosophy 
he called “Psychologic” (92). According to Vetter, most Toomer scholars 
see this intense practice of body development as a strategy for controlling 
sexuality, particularly masturbation. Vetter adds that these pursuits were a 
crucial part of Toomer’s aesthetic practice and desire for self-improvement; 
through them, he negotiated issues of power and will that were inter- 
twined with his ambivalent relationship to black identity (88-89). Vetter 
analyzes Toomer’s “Psychologic” philosophy using poems and non-fiction 
texts, several of which are still unpublished. It remains for other scholars 
to consider how Vetter’s particular analysis of Toomer’s engagement with 
dance and physical culture might contribute to new readings of his better- 
known works, including Cane. 

H.D. did not participate in any of the formal training programs of the 
physical culture movement, but she described similar bodily systems in her 
poetry and prose. Vetter’s central text for this section is H.D/s Majic Ring, 
a novel composed during the Second World War that recounts a series of 
séances conducted by H.D. and her partner, Bryher. The novel’s protago- 
nist, Delia, acts out a sequence of transnational and transhistorical figures 
for her lover, shifting among an ancient goddess, a boy-priest, a Native 
American medicine man, and a tree. The progression of poses gradually 
produces a trance-like state that allows her to channel these figures as a 
medium (97). They even take possession of her body and sing through her 
voice in languages she has not studied. Vetter argues that the trance dance 
marks H.D’s concern with the extent to which religious dance and sé- 
ances require the performer's surrender of agency to the spirit w orld. H.D. 
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demonstrated even more ambivalence than Toomer about such submis- 
sion and loss of self. Vetter argues that the erotic quality of being entered 
by another spirit while being watched by a female lover challenges the 
heterosexualized dynamics of the traditional séance (106). The extent of 
H.D challenge is limited, however, by her construction of Gareth as the 
active, masculine principle to Delia’s feminine role. H.D.s ambivalence 
about trancelike possession might thus be figured in the ways the lovers 
ironically replicate heteronormative roles. 

Chapter Four, “Negotiating the Racialized Body: Theories of Spiri- 
tual Evolution and the ‘American Race,” examines the relation between 
evolutionary and eugenicist discourses in the period. Vetter focuses her 
discussion on the theory that human physiological evolution had been 
completed, leaving the species prepared to evolve spiritually (116). Both 
Loy, whose father was a Hungarian Jew, and Toomer, who claimed he was 
the product of at least nine races, suggested that the racialized body was 
a prison house for the spiritual individual (111). Escape would require an 
act of individual will and a program of social eugenics. Vetter demonstrates 
that Loy and Toomer’s engagement with eugenics was unusual in that 
they advocated racial hybridization rather than purification; for them, the 
“mongrel” was both evolutionarily advanced and particularly American 
(112). The writers’ racial views were complicated and often contradictory, 
fraught with negotiations between the individual and the community, 
but Vetter convincingly argues that these views are best understood in 
the context of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century notions of 
“spiritual evolution” (113). 

Loy’s interest in the post-Darwinian theory of spiritual evolution was 
bolstered by her study of idealist philosophies underpinning Christian 
Science, an aspect of Loy’s intellectual formation that is often avoided by 
embarrassed critics. For many Jews in the US and abroad in the first part 
of the century, Christian Science promised to bridge Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, mind and body, and to provide knowledge of the universe without 
requiring faith (124). Eugenicist discourses alternately presented Jews as 
an “intermediate race” that threatened white hegemony or, paradoxically. 
a “uniquely pure” race; eugenicists subscribing to the latter view otten 
suggested that persecution and pogroms had selected for only the “fittest” 
members of the community (128). Eschewing discourses of purity but 
building on the representation of Jewish endurance, Loy’s unpublished 
work of autobiographical fiction, “Goy Israels,” created a “mongrel” pro- 
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tagonist of British and Jewish heritage who is superior to pure genetic 
strains (122). The “racial memories” that Goy inherits from her parents 
are “inharmonious” (130) strands that cancel each other out and reveal 
the fictional nature of all racial categories. Vetter carefully traces Loy’s ad- 
aptation of eugenicist theories of spiritual evolution in “Goy Israels” and 
other prose works and demonstrates an interesting facet of Loy’s thought, 
but we are left to wonder how this facet might help us read her literature 
differently as literature. 

Vetter’s sensitive discussion of Toomer’s incoherent and inconsistent 
treatment of the racialized American body is one of the more surprising 
sections of the book. While many critics have debated whether Toomer 
offered a progressive critique of notions of racial purity or a racist betrayal 
of his African heritage, Vetter demonstrates that both positions are present 
in Toomer’s thought and writing, arguing that this contradiction must be 
understood in relation to Toomer’s interest in bodily and spiritual evolu- 
tion. As a college student, Toomer encountered evolutionary theories of 
biological determinism and racial identity with horror, but throughout his 
career, he reapplied evolutionary language to describe the possibility of 
psychic and spiritual advancement into a state beyond race (146). In essays 
such as “Race Problems and Modern Society” (1928), Toomer argued that 
all races are of “mixed blood” but presented the “American race” as the 
most evolved and advanced. The United States, he contended, had eaten 
and digested all races, creating a “new body” (140-42). This body, according 
to Toomer, was prepared for the next stage of spiritual evolution, which 
would transcend the material plane and racial categories to produce a 
mystical and universal human identity—partially through the sort of bodily 
practices Toomer studied with Gurdjieff (143). These practices, Toomer 
believed, would allow human beings to gain mastery over the body and 
allow them to do the more important but neglected work of releasing 
themselves from spiritual and psychological “slavery” (153). 

In her concise Coda, Vetter discusses the reasons for the surge in 
the modernist religio-scientific discourses she traces so diligently. The 
answer, she contends, lies with the period’s disastrous wars, its “spiritual 

disenchantment,” and its “crisis of subjectivity,’ among other historical and 
cultural factors (159). Artists were particularly drawn to religio-scientific 
discourse, Vetter argues, because of its contradictory tendency to present 
authoritative explanations, on one hand, and a spiritual realm that remains 


inexplicable, on the other (160). “Passive models of authorship,” rooted 
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in notions of spiritualist mediumship, and “theories of hybrid vigor, built 
through dance and physical culture,’ Vetter claims, are thus “at once pro- 
gressive and regressive” (161). One of the strengths of Vetter’s book is her 
suspicion of coherent narratives about H.D., Loy, and Toomer’s theories 
of spirit, evolution, race, and embodiment, even when these narratives are 
presented as coherent by the writers themselves. Vetters book provides a 
model for interdisciplinary studies of modernism in its ability to accom- 
modate the contradiction and ambivalence in writers’ engagements with 
religion and science, contradictions that mirror the tenuous links within 
religio-scientific discourses themselves. 
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Branding is, of course, about marketing. It 1s about packaging and adver- 
tising, about sales and consumption. It is, ultimately, about differentiation 
and classification, about drawing borders around a product and policing 
the margins of those boundary lines.“ At its most fundamental level,’ one 
marketing expert insists, “branding is driven by the human need to distin- 
guish one thing from another” (Holland 5). Advertisers know that brands 
follow rules governing representation—rules that, if broken, threaten the 
product’ visibility and viability. Successful branding requires unwavering 
consistency and well-disciplined conformity. 

Women’s poetry of the twentieth century, according to Marsha Bry- 
ant’s Women’s Poetry and Popular Culture, has long suffered within the 
confines of narrow borders, and it is time we stopped patrolling them. It 
has been conceptually bound to what she terms “the WP label,” which 
entails such notions as “oppositional aesthetic” (10) and “counter-dis- 
course” (2). Essentially, women’s poetry has been reduced to a discourse 
of resistance produced only “to challenge institutional practices that 
systematically excluded women.” Its writers have been seen invariably as 
“canonical outsiders.” As Bryant explains, “some expect women’s poetry 
to be strictly about women or for them, limiting its scope to stereotypical 
subjects (motherhood and romance) and its social domain to gender issues 
(women’s identities under patriarchy)” (4-5). Women’s poetry that does 
not overtly challenge patriarchy—women’s poetry that dares to be about 
anything other than women—remains largely un-anthologized, and thus 
largely unread. 

Positioned as “canonical outsiders,’ women have found their verse 
ignored as well by the discipline of cultural studies, Bryant argues further. 
“A man’s poem might appear in a popular magazine,” she notes pithily, 
“but a woman’ poem disappeared into it” (179). To be fair, cultural stud- 
ies has not attended much to poetry as a genre or to high modernism 
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as a movement, but Bryant argues that the approach, when applied, has 
failed women’s twentieth-century poetry. Due to the ideological com- 
mitments of cultural studies, critics align themselves, interestingly, with 
editors of women’s poetry anthologies and scholars of women’s verse, ex- 
pecting—demanding in fact—a rhetoric of resistance to the mainstream, 
to commercialized mass culture. But Bryant finds in women’s poetry 
a more nuanced response: “Popular culture does not necessarily place 
women poets in a position from which they must answer back—even 
when it engages conventionally feminine subjects such as romance and 
domesticity” (1). Bryant’s book ultimately calls for a significant widening 
of the women’s poetry canon—broader acceptance of a range of themes 
by women poets and a more sophisticated set of reading practices that take 
into account this writing as not simply oppositional, parodic, or critical. 
“Perhaps the problem lies not in women’s poetry,” she asserts, “but in our 
ways of talking about it” (16). 

At once a monograph and a manifesto, Women’s Poetry and Popular 
Culture is irreverent, immensely readable and, frankly, a lot of fun. It is 
clearly born out of the frustrations and revelations that must arise when 
teaching women’s poetry. Students invariably stumble over contradictions, 
they are uncomfortable with ideologically driven readings, they ask the 
“wrong” questions. Students don’t carry our baggage. What happens to 
“women’s poetry” as a brand when we encounter so much poetry that 
does not fit, Bryant contemplates, noting her students’ complex, often per- 
plexed, responses to women’s verse outside of the anthologies? More to 
the point, | would ask, how do we teach third-wave feminism with text- 
books so squarely grounded in second-wave commitments? Anthologists 
are wedded not just to academic audiences but to popular ones. “Women’s 
poetry anthologies are crossover texts that blur traditional boundaries 
between literary and popular culture,” Bryant astutely observes, “bridging 
academic and mass-market publishing” (176). Mainstream consumers can 
and do have different expectations than academic ones, and “WP” editors 
and publishers have to accommodate marketing pressures to sell their 
books. But I would contend further that this phenomenon is not simply 
a function of marketing to the mainstream, as academics are consumers 
of the textbook market, and I imagine that our continued separation of 
Women’s poetry in our curricula is also to blame. 

Bryant’s book is brave, and not just because she reads against the 
grain of much feminist scholarship on women’s poetry. It is brave, too, to 
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ask us to read women poetry’s enmeshment in the products of popular 
culture, particularly to read those enmeshments as anything other than 
transgressive attempts “to subvert the mainstream, the media, and the 
marketplace” (5). At least since Andreas Huyssen identified the conserva- 
tive agenda behind the “great divide” between canonical modernism and 
mass culture, we have been well aware of its gendered implications: “mass 
culture appears as monolithic, engulfing, totalitarian, and on the side of 
regression and the feminine ... and modernism appears as progressive, 
dynamic, and indicative of male superiority in culture” (58). The mod- 
ernist canon in fact “defined itself first and foremost as existing outside of 
and against its own culture” (Jacobs 278). Bryant joins a chorus of recent 
scholarship, though, that plumbs twentieth-century material culture in an 
effort to illustrate its insistent presence in the lines of modernist poetry and 
prose. While several prominent modernists may have theorized their own 
work as situated outside of the mainstream, the reality is quite different. 
As so many of us have argued since Kevin Dettmar and Stephen Watt’s 
groundbreaking collection in 1996, modernists were intimately, willingly, 
and constantly enmeshed in the public sphere, and their poetry cannot be 
read as entirely oppositional to it. As Anne Herrmann has averred, “Mod- 
ernism cannot be understood as simply the withdrawal from the sphere 
of a common culture in which the public no longer plays a significant 
part” (166). 

Postmodern critique of the “great divide’—the postmodern self- 
conscious play with pop culture—has had little impact on “the WP label” 
according to Bryant: “Despite postmodernism’s project of calling such 
hierarchies into question—and the resulting revaluation of women artists 
and popular culture—responses to women’s poetry anthologies can still 
become mired in the old morass of mass” (179). Cognizant of the pitfalls 
of the women/mass culture link, Bryant nonetheless plunges boldly into 
popular culture—into popular magazines, advertisements, film, and real- 
ity TV—to demonstrate how a cultural studies approach can illuminate 
twentieth-century women’s poetry, opening it up to “flexible strategies” 
of interpretation “that acknowledge gender difference without restricting 
women poets” (4). Based in the theories of Lefebvre and Barthes, her ma- 
terialist approach strives to reposition women poets as “cultural insiders,” 
not “canonical outsiders,” even while acknowledging how “invaluable .. 
‘this model has been for forming alternative canons and histories” (20). 
She wants to see women “reclaim the cultural center” after residing too 


long (and perhaps too comfortably) in the margins. 
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Women’s Poetry and Popular Culture surveys the work of six well- 
established and frequently anthologized twentieth-century women poets, 
reading their verse—‘‘more vested in the mainstream than we think” 
(20)—alongside an array of popular culture artifacts and analyzing its re- 
ception in anthologies and monographs on women’s poetry. Some of the 
poems are familiar to us, while others have rarely garnered scholarly or 
popular attention. Her readings aim to challenge conventional “revision- 
ist conceptions” of those poems that get included in “the WP label” (16). 
Some of the connections drawn between high art and cultural artifact are 
obvious and others can feel a bit fragile at times, but that is really beside 
the point. Her myriad juxtapositions of the ephemera of pop culture and 
lines of modern and postmodern verse are always illuminating, and her 
close readings— following Rachel Blau DuPlessis’s call for “social philol- 
ogy,’ a theoretically and culturally informed approach to the formal ele- 
ments of poetry—are beautifully done. 

Paying equal attention to American and British poets, Bryant devotes 
two chapters to modernist women poets, three to poets after. She first 
looks at H. D’s late epic long poem, Helen in Egypt, within the context 
of popular historical epic films that re-envisioned ancient Greece, Troy, 
and Egypt. The comparison is apt. H. D. was a longtime film viewer and 
reviewer (for the first film journal Close Up), and she eagerly consumed 
both art-house film and commercial cinema. With Kenneth Macpherson 
and Bryher, she found herself on both sides of the camera, starring in their 
POOL production films, editing the raw footage, and writing advertising 
copy. She owned a projector early on, and in 1929 she wrote to the edi- 
tors of the Little Review: “I spend literally hours alone in my apartment 
making the mountains and village streets and my own acquaintances reel 
past me in light and light and light... .All the light within light fascinates 
me” (Anderson 364). 

Bryant casts H. Ds epic in a light we haven’t yet considered, as an 
emotionally driven, “overwrought” (30) epic romance. Ironically, then, 
one of H. D’s more difficult works is exposed as having its foundation 
in popular genres: “At its most grandiose, the epic style of Helen in Egypt 
bridges high modernism and high camp” (23). Bryant describes the 
woman-centered nature of much of this popular historical epic film, 
and her analysis of the poem dwells on the romance plot: “If the Iliad is 
essentially a chronicle of the great warrior, Helen in Egypt is, at heart, a 
love story” (30). While I tend to resist aspects of the “romantic thralldom” 
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theory of H. D’s late career writings, this may well be the most compel- 
ling argument for it I have encountered. By focusing on romance, Bryant 
questions decades of scholarship, asking us to think about the poem as 
less “revisionary” (23) than we have, as ultimately “more feminizing than 
feminist” (48). 

Chapter 2 examines another modernist poet, one who has been—to 
my mind—critically neglected for far too long. In “The Poetry Picture 
Book: Stevie Smith and Children’s Culture,” Bryant argues that we should 
consider Smith’s incantatory nursery-rhyme-like verse and accompany- 
ing illustrations within the context of her numerous reviews of children’s 
books and, more broadly, the rise of children’s culture in the “Century 
of the Child.” Smith reportedly played up the childlike features of her 
poems, flamboyantly performing poetry readings in schoolgirl attire and 
a deceptively playful, singsong voice; likewise, “her drawings insure [sic] 
that the poems present their dark subjects in [an] enigmatically simple, 
disturbingly comic manner” (qtd. in Sternlicht 11). Moreover, Smith re- 
viewed children’s books for twenty-seven years in a variety of periodicals, 
and Bryant persuasively documents the meteoric rise of the market for 
children’s books in the modernist era. Childhood studies seems an obvious 
context, then, and it is surprising, as Bryant remarks, that the significance 
of children’s culture has been ignored by Smith’s critics. 

It is in this chapter in particular that Bryant demonstrates that she 
is as adept at interpreting images as she is text, reading Smith’s overly 
simplistic child-like drawings alongside the poems that reside on the 
same page. Of note are her extended treatments of “Papa Love Baby” 
and “The Photograph.” The former recounts from a child’s perspective 
her parents’ failed marriage and her father’s abandonment of the family, 
and Bryant’s discussion centers around Smith’s use of Freudian models 
of childhood development. Bryant’s reading of “Papa Love Baby” may 
well be the finest in the book, as she deftly elucidates how these theories 
of evolutionary psychology are inflected with racialist and nationalist 
agendas and how Smith’s poem and illustration engage those agendas in 
her shifting between nuclear and national notions of family. Many critics 
have argued rightly that Smith’s verse interrogates the politics of gendered 
identity, but Bryant adds a rich layer of interpretation when she points 

out Smith’s interest in issues of race and nation. My own feeling 1s that 
Smith’s depictions of children are radically oppositional, and Bryant points 
out that Smith’s reviews urge readers “to look beyond formulaic plotlines 
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and sentimental images of childhood” (62). But for Bryant the issue is 
much more complicated than that:‘*Her work does not simply mimic or 
counter children’s culture, but engages it in diverse and even contradictory 
ways.” 

Beginning with chapter 3, Bryant turns from modernist to postwar 
woman poets. Gwendolyn Brooks is her next subject, and here her work 
is read with and against the Chicago-based popular magazine, Ebony, 
which launched its first issue in the same year Brooks published her first 
volume of verse, A Street in Bronzeville. Bryant argues that both Ebony and 
Brooks—in a time of “expanded white audiences for African American 
writers” (87)—took on similar projects, and both anticipated critical 
whiteness studies: “both negotiated cross-racial audiences in a segre- 
gated society, both were accused of subscribing to whiteness, and both 
made whiteness visible in their texts” (84). Bryant asserts that in reading 
Brooks’ postwar poetry, we have not only ignored her engagement with 
mass culture but we have attended too much to her modernist influences 
and not enough to her poems that address the strained interactions, con- 
nections, and disconnections between the races, a reference in part to 
Houston Bakers now-famous characterization of Brooks’s “white style 
and black content” (qtd. in Bryant 84). Bryant again tries to account for 
the idiosyncratic ways Brooks has been received by a range of audiences 
even while problematizing Baker’s binary, blaming not just women’s po- 
etry anthologies but the Black Arts Movement for a strange and enduring 
bifurcation of the Brooks canon. If one group has focused too heavily on 
her poems about women while erasing her race, the other has done just 
the opposite. This divergence creates a strikingly unbalanced portrait of 
Brooks: “Intentionally or not, such readings attempt to re-erase whiteness, 
reconstructing precisely the kind of cross-racial coalitions that Brooks’s 
postwar poems called into question” (119). 

A Chicago denizen herself, Brooks knew key figures on Ebony’s staff, 
and her poetry appeared in several issues, and that’s the extent of the ma- 
terial link between them. But as Bryant reads thematically across Brooks's 
volumes and issues of Ebony, striking resonances arise. The chapter centers 
around verse by Brooks that has not been widely included in women’s 
poetry anthologies or discussed in scholarship, chiefly her early poems 
“The Sunday of Satin-Legs Smith” and the Pulitzer Prize winning Annie 
Allen, and two later political poems, “The Last Quatrain of the Ballad of 
Emmett Till” and “The Chicago Defender Sends a Man to Little Rock.” The 
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1955 lynching of Emmett Till, Bryant observes, radicalizes both Brooks 
and Ebony, but Brooks’ poetry continues to be controversial for both 
black and white audiences in ways that mirror the splitting of her canon. 
If black critics are uncomfortable with her seeming embrace of univer- 
salism, white critics critique her poetry as less art than propaganda. In an 
interview with Essence magazine in 1971, Brooks herself had addressed 
her initial confusion at white audiences finding her poetry “bitter,” and 
her eventual realization that “whites are not going to understand what is 
happening in black literature today. Even those who want to sympathize 
with it still are not equipped to be proper critics” (Gayles 61). 
The topic of Bryant’s fourth chapter, Sylvia Plath’s ambivalent rela- 
tionship to domesticity, is an interesting choice given Plath’s persistent 
reception as feminist poet par excellence, a writer whose fame in part 
relies upon her savage critique of motherhood and marriage and upon 
her dedicated followers, who have been characterized misogynistically as 
“dissatisfied family-hating shrews,” “band-wagon camp followers,” and 
maniacal worshippers of a “self-elected St. Joan of the post-natal clinic” 
(qtd. in Badia 188, 196, 195). Noting Plath’s more recent popular recep- 
tion as domestic maven, Bryant criticizes the narrow-minded approach to 
women’s poetry monographs and anthologies, averring that “Plath does 
not wear an apron so easily in the standard accounts of her career that 
shape both women’s poetry anthologies and feminist criticism,” partly 
because “male critics have often invoked the domestic label to trivialize or 
otherwise denigrate poems by women” (122). When it comes to the pro- 
fession of poetry, the domestic has been viewed as solely a “distract{ion],” 
but Chapter 4 takes into account the popular Ladies’ Home Journal—which 
published several poems by Plath and other prominent women writers— 
and the rhetoric of 1950s advertising aimed at female consumers. These 
form a broader cultural context for what Bryant sees as Plath’s ambivalent 
position on the home. Plath, in Bryant’ reading, exploits domesticity not 
merely as an obstacle but as a “pliable and compelling source”: “Plath did 
not just write domestic poetry,’ Bryant quips, “she reinvented it” (124). 
Plath wrote not only for Ladies’ Home Journal but for Seventeen and 
Mademoiselle as well, so this contextualization seems warranted, and Bryant 
surveys poems from Ariel and The Colossus to probe the “intersections of 
housewifery with art, advertising, technology, and myth” (124). She traces 
an evolutionary track for Plath, beginning with the year of her marriage, 
1956, when Plath began to use domestic motifs in her verse. Bryant al- 
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leges that while domesticity initially presents itself as a site of frustration 
and hindrance to Plath, it eventually becomes more and more malleable, 
developing into a state of “domestic plasticity” (127). Traversing the adver- 
tising sphere’s “apocalyptic” cleansers, technological romances, and flying 
“superwomen,” Bryant focuses much of the chapter on the posthumously 
published Ariel, wherein “household objects, activities, and relationships 
become extraordinary while maintaining their domestic legibility” (132). 
Though my own tendency would be to read Plath’s attitude toward her 
home life more simplistically, | found compelling Bryant’s close readings 
of the supernatural dimensions of the domestic everyday. In the end, she 
concludes, “Plath brought the everyday into her domestic aesthetic to 
make poetry a form of cultural analysis” (148). 

The final chapter of Women’s Poetry and Popular Culture is the only 
one to consider living poets, expanding the book’s range into the twenty- 
first century. Selecting one poet from either side of the pond, Bryant ex- 
plores poetry by the current (and first female) British Poet Laureate, Carol 
Ann Duffy, and the American writer known as “Ai.” The subject of the 
chapter is their verse penned in the dramatic monologue tradition from 
the perspective of unremorseful violent men. These poems have, for the 
most part, been received as disturbingly violent and decidedly unladylike. 
In their reliance on the language of popular music, daytime talk shows, 
and sensational journalism, Bryant points out, both poets have also been 
criticized harshly for “level{ing] media-speak and poetic language” (172). 
She rightly calls into question this odd reaction in the postmodern era, 
when the high/low binary has been so thoroughly undermined and when 
Writers tend to simultaneously celebrate and critique popular culture. 
Anthologists of women’s poetry, she adds, have similarly rejected these 
poems, exhibiting squeamish discomfort with women who write from a 
male perspective, constructing personae that victimize women—battering, 
torturing, and even killing them. Interviews with Ai invariably address 
the controversial nature of her monologues. “I write about scoundrels, 
my specialty is generally scoundrels” she has admitted to one interviewer. 
“Ifsomebody’s done a bad thing, I just talk about it. I don’t prettify it” 
(Jaramillo). As she has explained to another interviewer, readers may con- 
flate her with her poem’s speakers: “I think often, when people review 
my work, they don’t see that separation. They think they’re just masks for 
me, when in fact these are characters I’m creating” (Elliot). 
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Bryant’s voyage into this “mainstream extreme” (19) verse pairs po- 
ems by the two in a progression from least to more disturbing, beginning 
with the more detached lines from the perspective of men who kill the 
women who have betrayed them in Duftfy’s “Human Interest” and Ai’s 
“Penis Envy.” From here Bryant moves to poems that begin to close that 
distance, accosting the reader with visceral portraits of adolescent men 
who entertain (and pursue) homicidal fantasies: Dufty’s “Education for 
Leisure,” which opens “Today I am going to kill something. Anything” 
(qtd. in Bryant 156); and Ai’s “The Kid,” in which a fourteen-year-old 
boy joyously murders his family. Finally, Ai’s “The Hitchhiker” and Duffy’ 
better-known poem “Psychopath” portray graphic violence from the 
point of view of utterly unrepentant and dehumanized male serial mur- 
derers. Throughout the chapter, Bryant endeavors to show how Duffy 
and Ai resist modes of pure parody or critique, a strategy that amplifies 
readerly discomfort. 

A coda to the book serves as a “Manifesto for Women’s Poetry Stud- 
ies,’ and it is here that Bryant returns more stridently to her vision fora 
more inclusive, less isolationist approach to women’s poetry. She calls for 
action on several fronts: in anthologies, in scholarly monographs, and in 
the classroom. As Bryant is already engaged in the latter two projects, | 
have to hope that her next project will be a re-branding of “the WP label” 
in the form of a richer, more representative, more diverse anthology of 
modern women’s poetry. 
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Brian Norman’s Neo-Segregation Narratives: Jim Crow in Post-Civil Rights 
American Literature examines the novel, drama, and film in terms of (the 
author’s own coinage) the “neo-segregation narrative.” Norman’s study 
spans the period from Lorraine Hansberry’s nascent civil rights period 
play A Raisin in the Sun (1959) through Toni Morrison’s late civil rights 
movement novel The Bluest Eye (1970) to Spike Lee’s post-civil rights 
film Bamboozled (2000) and Suzan-Lori Parks’s postmodern Faulkner 
takeoff, Getting Mother's Body (2003). The book expands on a 2008 special 
issue of African American Review and a 2010 co-edited critical collection 
titled Representing Segregation: Toward an Aesthetics of Living Jim Crow, and 
Other Forms of Racial Division, and as such represents the culmination of 
an extended scholarly project. Norman’s study is an impressive effort to 
resituate African American cultural arts from the civil rights era to their 
contemporary phase, and thereby promises to be an influential text for 
scholars of twentieth-century literary studies. 
According to Norman, the neo-segregation narrative is a charac- 
teristically historiographic, creatively imagined cultural document that 
attempts to expose “systems of exclusion and disenfranchisement today” 
(3), and thereby to disrupt ascendant, deceptive nationalist narratives of 
equal opportunity af last achieved. Norman proposes the useful critical 
term “temporal dysphoria to explain the effect of seeing images of Jim Crow 
today when dominant cultural narratives suggest they should be then” (6). 
He contrasts the neo-segregation narrative with the “neo-slave narrative,” 
a concept associated with the work of Ashraf Rushdy: “The neo-slave 
narrative officially begins when we no longer have access to unmediated 
testimonial accounts of slavery,’ whereas “the neo-segregation narrative 
has not come into sharp focus because .. . not enough historical dis- 
tance [exists] between the contemporary moment and the era of de jure 
gation” (17). An extended quotation helps to clarify Normans 
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Neo-segregation narratives insist that the color line remains 
relevant in a post-Jim Crow era. As neo-segregation narratives 
take on such contemporary concerns as the merits and limits of 
integration, self-segregation, multiculturalism, legislative reform, 
and the prospect of a truly postrac[ial] era, they must choose 
whether to position the color line as central or to put it on the 
outer horizon of their narratives. And they must choose whether 
to take up the black culture-directed legacy of segregation writ- 
ers such as Hurston and ... Hughes or to take up the legacy of 
cross-racial plots and integration-minded fiction of such writers 
as Wright, [George] Schuyler, and [the] early Baldwin. (13) 


As this statement suggests, Norman wishes to underline the fluid nature 
of neo-segregation narratives: “As de jure transitioned to de facto segrega- 
tion, neo-segregation narratives have adopted bitemporal fields of vision 
as a way to reflect, swap, and undermine the relationship between nominal 
equality and lived inequality.” 

In a potentially demanding portion of the introduction, Norman 
articulates his need to employ a terminology that requires clarification, 
explaining that he wishes to refine two familiar and, for his intellectual 
project, key terms. The first is “Jim Crow,’ which he uses as “a convenient, 
albeit slippery, shorthand for the history of compulsory race segregation 
in America” (4). That is, though its legal form has ended, segregation 
“informs how we think about group identity . . . today.” He also uses the 
term “civil rights” as a “useful and slippery shorthand for the time be- 
tween that first major national desegregation victory of 1954 [i.e., Brown 
v. Board of Education] and passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act.” 

Norman evidently intends “slippery” and “shorthand” to mean some- 
thing like precarious and cursory. This finessing of established terms seems 
fair enough, as Norman’s approach appears to have been influenced by 
Michel Foucault and Mikhail Bakhtin, theorists who offered ambitious 
critical approaches that transformed cultural and literary study and who 
Were unquestionably willing to employ conventional terminology as the 
lexica of innovative analytical systems. Although Norman does not explic- 
itly refer to Foucault or Bakhtin, consider the following insight: “Segrega- 
tion,” though historically associated with the Jim Crow South and legally 
located in Plessy and Brown, “comprises a diverse set of cultural practices, 
ethnic experiences, historical conditions, political ideologies, municipal 
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planning schemes, and de facto social systems” (4). This formulation re- 
sembles Foucault’s description of discourse, the concept that speech and 
textual modes are “epistemic” in nature; in other words, that they change 
over time to suit the conditions of the moment. One may also detect the 
trace of Bakhtin’s definition of dialogism lurking here. Dialogism is the 
theory that all language and ideas (the products of language) are vital, 
relational, and engaged in the making of continual redescriptions of the 
world. Though at times Norman suggests that the fictional, dramatic, and 
cinematic artifacts with which he is concerned are intended to articulate 
critiques on the still-present affect of segregation, ultimately it seems 
that these cultural products enunciate their commentaries in a choral, 
discursive manner. The application of a dialogic tactic makes good sense, 
as well, as Norman, in an effort to distinguish the neo-segregation narra- 
tive, is interested in searching through socially, politically informed forms 


like the novel—the literary genre that “fits especially well” (8) with the 
historiographic mode—for the way they reflect legal and political matters. 

Norman’s argument seems apt as a “neo” critical theoretical logic. 
Although he does not state as much outright, his study portrays the 
neo-segregation narrative as a kind of segregation story about segregation 
narratives, a self-reflexive, historiographic artifact that recounts the effects 
of segregation while simultaneously offering a creatively articulated criti- 
cal commentary on the story of segregation, including its own narrative. 
Norman’s book also critiques the teleology of the segregation narrative, 
the too-optimistic idea that legal interdiction would put an end to dis- 
criminatory practices. The neo-segregation narrative above all imagina- 
tively deconstructs the static, stable notion of historical events logically 
construed as progressing toward a moral resolution. 

Chapter 1, “Jim Crow Jr.: Lorraine Hansberry’s Late Segregation 
Revisions and Toni Morrison’s Early Post-Civil Rights Ambivalence,’ 
attempts to link two otherwise seldom associated texts in terms of Nor- 
man’s neo-segregation analytic. As the “iconic” late fifties Raisin in the 
Sun portrays segregation and desegregation, Hansberry’s play “emerges as 
the salt point between segregation and neo-segregation narratives in the 
wake of civil rights successes. She thus stands as a transitional figure in the 
tradition that comes of age with ... Morrison’s The Bluest Eye in 1970” 
(21). Contending that “the segregation narrative is a slippery and evolving 
tradition only visible in retrospect,” Norman proposes “the cases of Hans- 


berry and Morrison [as] a snapshot of that all-important but diffuse shift 
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from the segregation to the neo-segregation narrative” (22). Norman is 
specifically concerned with an unfilmed screenplay Hansberry wrote for 
her play. In an effort to respond to the harsh Black Arts Movement criti- 
cism of Raisin, epitomized by Amiri Baraka’s initial reaction to her work, 
Hansberry “turned to the motion picture medium to get the Youngers 
out of their apartment and into the streets of segregated Chicago” (23), 
thereby shifting the dramatic focus toward a segregation narrative that 
is conscious of itself in historiographic terms. In the streets, the play’s 
confidence in the progress of desegregation comes close to collapsing, as 
the comparatively more worldly characters of the screenplay experience 
the barbed, extra-legal realities of discrimination beyond the walls of that 
relatively more stable environment, the family home. Hansberry’s unshot 
adaptation of her own work, Norman argues, “is particularly illustrative of 
the transition toward the neo-segregation narrative and The Bluest Eye.” 
In chapter 2, “Jim Crow Returns, Jim Crow Remains: Gender and 
Segregation in David Bradley’s The Chaneysville Incident and Alice Walker's 
The Color Purple; Norman draws upon Keith Byerman’s notion, in Re- 
membering the Past in Contemporary African American Fiction (2005), that 
the African American recovery novel permits the subaltern to assume 
a voice in the national discourse. While this act contains the agency to 
repair society, Byerman notes, postmodern fiction complicates the idea 
of healing insofar as it “challenges the assumptions of womanist and Af- 
rocentric readings of it as therapeutic” (qtd. in Norman 55). Following 
Byerman’s lead, Norman focuses on the ways in which gender functions 
in the healing narratives that buttress Bradley’s and Walker’s novels. Nor- 
man identifies Bradley’s novel as a revisionist text that falls into line with 
black nationalist ideology, whereas Walker’s womanist narrative radically 
revises the kind of black chauvinism Bradley’s text abides by. Essentially, 
Norman wishes us to notice how both Bradley’s and Walker's novels “not 
only gauge slavery’s legacy after Reconstruction but also engage specifi- 
cally post-civil rights debates about the limits of integration and related 
gendered struggles around equality within black communities” (55). 
While still working in the area of African American fiction, Chap- 
ter 3, “Jim Too: Black Blackface Minstrelsy in Wesley Brown’s Darktown 
Stnitters and Spike Lee’s Bamboozled,” shifts its focus to film. According to 
Norman, this chapter “looks at a particularly loopy corner of blackface 
minstrelsy: black blackface, or what Susan Gubar calls ‘black black imper- i 
sonation, Louis Chude Sokei calls ‘black-on-black minstrelsy, Grace Eliza- f 
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beth Hale calls ‘blacked-up black minstrelsy, and Eric Lott positions as the 
‘genuine article’ in the counterfeit economy of Jim Crow” (82). With all 
of this scholarship already in existence, what does Norman’s work have 
to add? Norman wishes to understand “black blackface” in terms of the 
neo-segregation narrative: “In neo-segregation narratives, black blackface 
can raise questions of complicity in white supremacist cultures and what 
constitutes racial pride, questions that remain in the wake of the legisla- 
tive gains of civil rights and cultural gains of black feminism and Black 
Power.’ Ultimately, Norman finds that Brown’s novel surpasses Lee’s film 
as a neo-segregation narrative. Because Darktown Strutters (1994) returns 
to the moment of minstrelsy to tell its story, it presents a more judicious 
historiographic representation of its subject’s complexities. In the case of 
Bamboozled (2000), however, Norman appears to agree with the film’s 
critics that director Lee’s act of “draw[ing] a historical continuum between 
contemporary media depictions of black masculinity and nineteenth- 
century minstrelsy” (105) prohibits the possibility of presenting a space 
where the human subject may act outside the boundaries of racism and 
related forms of oppressive ideology. 

Norman’s fourth chapter, “Jim Crow in Idaho: Clarifying Blackness in 
Multiethnic Fiction,” shifts even further from the domain of the African 
American novel, addressing American Indian (Coeur d’Alene/Colville/ 
Flathead/Spokane) author Sherman Alexie’s first novel, Reservation Blues 
(1995), and gay white American author Tom Spanbauer’s The Man Who 
Fell in Love with the Moon (1991). Norman includes Alexie’s novel because 
of its mythic insertion of bluesman Robert Johnson—Alexie’s playful 
dehistoricizing of the King of the Delta Blues alongside his soon familiar 
characters Thomas Builds-the-Fire, Victor Joseph, and Junior Polatkin— 
and Spanbauer’s, also set in Idaho, because it is a text that he sees as pro- 
ductively “passing for ethnic” (126). Spanbauer’s book, Norman argues, 
is “well paired with Alexie’s novel because it brings Jim Crow subjects 
into the same region far removed from the segregated South,” in the 
process demonstrating how “in neo-segregation narratives not primarily 
concerned with African American identity or history, Jim Crow buttresses 
contemporary ideas about whiteness and ethnic identity” (212). 

Chapter 5, “Jim Crow Faulkner: Suzan-Lori Parks Digs Up the 
Past, Again,” may be the most profitable part of Norman’s book, as 
demonstrates the wide-ranging, self-reflexive possibilities of his 


here he 
rative theory. This chapter deals with Parks’s 2003 


neo-segregation nar 
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novel Getting Mothers Body, a “raucous, irreverent” (133) reinventing of 
Faulkner’s 1930 As I Lay Dying. Norman is probably right to identify 
Getting Mother’s Body as the “best example of a neo-segregation narra- 
tive consciously engaging literary history, especially its upper echelons.” 
In place of Faulkner’s poor white Southern Bundrens, Parks follows a 
1960s poor black rural Texas family, the Beedes, “on a long, hot journey 
to unbury their matriarch” (134). Once again, a fairly extended quotation 
from Norman best describes his critical logic: 


It is ultimately most accurate to call Parks’s use of Faulkner an 
adaptation, more so than a revision or resignification, which 
signals how neo-segregation narratives in general reinvent more 
than revise segregation narratives and Jim Crow scripts. .. .For 
Parks, this requires adapting Faulkner’s environment to make 
room for the Beedes. For her readers, this requires adapting na- 
tional narratives so that folks like the Beedes may survive, if not 
thrive. As neo-segregation narratives demonstrate, this is not only 
a legislative project but also an imaginative one. (143) 


Norman’ critical logic asserts that the neo-segregation narrative functions 
on two levels, both the “legislative” and the “imaginative.” 

In his epilogue, “Jim Crow Today: When Jim Crow Is but Should Not 
gation narrative is a postmodern 


form that turns inward on itself in order to divulge the complex realities 
of African American identity: 


p x 
Be,’ Norman reaffirms that the neo-segre 


Neo-segregation narratives consciously induce what I call tem- 
poral dysphoria because we encounter Jim Crow today when we 
think—and know!—he should be then. There is a strange con- 
tradiction when contemporary writers return to a Jim Crow pe- 
riod to comment on post-civil rights concerns: the simplicity of 
Jim Crow thinking is simultaneously absurd and useful. (155) 


Here is where I find the application of Norman’s theory a bit puzzling. 
It sounds as if the neo-segregation narrative of necessity self-consciously 
critiques the segregation narrative, and, in the recognizable postmodern 
manner, even critiques itself. Indeed, it seems as if the neo-segregation 
narrative takes an ironic and critical view of a stable past per se, always 
revealing the innate limitations of an inherited, master narrative. If this is 
so, however, then one wonders how Bamboozled, with its lurid servicing 
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of blackface to comment on contemporary concerns about black mas- 
culinity, as well as other documents Norman identifies as falling short of 
the mark in terms of performing the work of historiography, qualify as 
neo-segregation narratives. This difficulty, however, may not be so much 
a problem with the book as it is a paradox at the core of black literary 
and cultural production. That is to say, Norman’s study will likely launch 
a discussion over this question, and the resolution, if one is found, will be 
worked out through critical exchange. Norman has produced a valuable 
work of scholarship, one that will resituate the way those of us who work 
in African American literary and cultural studies, as well as those who 
work more broadly in critical race theory and historiographical studies, 
will think and talk about black cultural products in years to come. 
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“If we wish to spell out what it is that literature can give us,” argues 
Robert Spencer, “then we ought to heed the description by the French 
philosopher of hermeneutics Paul Ricoeur of how the interpretative pro- 
cess helps reformulate us into beings capable of undertaking self-criticism” 
(43). This principle guides Spencer’s Cosmopolitan Criticism and Postcolonial 
Literature, both in its insistence that postcolonial literature teaches its read- 
ers “self-scrutiny” (12), “self-criticism” (13), and “self-reflection” (3) and 
in the spirit in which Spencer himself writes. 

Spencer is only too aware that the criticisms that have dogged cos- 
mopolitanism, still a shifting and ill-defined concept, may also be applied 
to his effort to define and demonstrate a cosmopolitan form of literary 
criticism. “Had my skin not been thick enough to withstand accusations 
of ‘cultural imperialism, he admits, “this book would never have been 
written” (13). Spencer does however stress that his version of cosmo- 
politanism designates not a Euro-American inflected universalism, but 
rather an “unabashed utopian” (193) vision of a truly decolonized world 
in which alternatives to both the nation state and capitalism are possible. 
Spencer balances his keen sense of the injustices of the contemporary 
world with a buoyant faith in the possibility of a better transnational 
world and in literature’s power to bring such a world about. Without be- 
ing “Pollyannaish” (41), as he puts it, Spencer aims to persuade the reader 
that the point of cosmopolitan criticism is not to describe the world but 
to change it. 

Spencer attempts to resolve a perceived impasse in a self-defeating 
“quietistic” element in the school of postcolonial studies. Those who con- 
tend that the obstacles that prevent first-world scholars from adequately 
representing the subaltern are insurmountable, Spencer argues, establish 
nothing but the futility of their own work (166). The postcolonial schol- 
ars desire to problematize representations of the Other has in some cases 
given way to a disastrous defeatism which insists that “it is not possible 
for citizens and especially intellectuals in the West to gain knowledge of 
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other peoples and societies” (164). The result is a conservatively separat- 
ist view of global culture that does little to encourage change in a world 
marked by inequality and the perpetuation of colonialism. Spencer quotes 
C. L. R. James to the effect that “Colonialism is alive and will continue 
to be alive until another positive doctrine takes its place” (28). For Spencer, 
cosmopolitanism provides that positive doctrine, and he believes that by 
yoking the methodology of postcolonial theory to cosmopolitanism’s 
vision of a “global civil society” (34) we can restore the revolutionary 
possibilities of literature. 

Any writer who wishes to use the term cosmopolitanism meaning- 

fully must pick through the many ideas that cluster around that word 
and arrive at his or her own definition. In a chapter that draws on his 
contribution to Janet Wilson, Cristina Sandru, and Sarah Lawson Welsh’s 
essay collection Rerouting the Postcolonial (2010), Spencer cuts through 
this confusion with aplomb. He begins by herding cosmopolitanism’s 
critics into three schools, listing their positions on cosmopolitanism and 
then countering them with his own critique. The first, the skeptical, are 
concerned that cosmopolitanism’s seemingly universalist agenda flattens 
differences among countries and cultures. Spencer finds fault in the way 
this formulation valorizes difference as such, including differences in 
human rights and quality of life. The skeptical school, he feels, begins by 
criticizing but ends by justifying complacency. By contrast, the members 
of the “celebratory” (19) school are too uncritical in their praise of the 
hybridization of global culture, failing to acknowledge that, in an unequal 
world, change may come in the form of a homogenizing neo-imperial 
agenda carried out in cosmopolitanism’s name. The complaints leveled 
at cosmopolitanism by the third school, the socialist, strike Spencer as a 
useful corrective to the faults of both the skeptics and the celebrants. He 
applauds attention to the “offensive asymmetry” between “extraterritorial 
elites and corporations” and “the mass of labour divided up, as ever, into 
confined spaces” (25). He also concedes that, as Timothy Brennan has 
argued, the democratic nation state has its uses, proving a more account- 
able model than a shadowy global corporatocracy. 

Spencer follows up this critical taxonomy by articulating what he 
calls “a cosmopolitanism worthy of the name” (32). This program owes 
something to the idea of rooted cosmopolitanism first proposed by 
Mitchell Cohen then developed by Kwame Appiah, and its resistance, 
founded as it is on the idea of multiple citizenship, to positioning national 
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solidarities and cosmopolitan citizenship as antagonistic. Spencer’s model 
of cosmopolitanism goes further, however, and his political objectives are 
more radical. He values national affiliations only insofar as they represent 
a stage in the process of decolonization whose final objective is the end 
of the nation state. 

Spencer uses parallels to the US military intervention in Iraq to re- 
inforce the ethical urgency of literary reading. In this spirit, he offers the 
admonitory vignette of John Agresto, the American official who described 
his time as Director of Higher Education Reconstruction in Iraq between 
2003 and 2004 in his book Mugged by Reality (2007). By arriving in Iraq 
having deliberately avoided reading anything about the country, Agresto 
believed he was keeping “an open mind” (Spencer 48). Spencer suggests 
that instead Agresto arrived “with a set of totally unexamined precon- 
ceptions.” Confronting the complete failure of his directorship, Agresto 
concluded that what he had learned was “America’s ignorance of what 
America had accomplished and what made America great” (qtd. in Spen- 
cer 107). Spencer here provides a compelling example of the connection 
between the world of letters and that of action, and of the exigency of the 
kind of self-reflective reading practice that he himself seeks to promote. 

Failures of self-knowledge coupled with power such as Agresto’s, 
Spencer reminds us, have drastic consequences that are ultimately perpe- 
trated at the level of the human body. He argues that postcolonial studies 
has given too much attention to the “cultural and textual dimensions of 
imperial rule” (107) and too little to “imperialism’s unrelenting physical 
power,’ an idea which informs his chapter about J. M. Coetzee’s Waiting 
Jor the Barbarians (2003). Spencer argues that Coetzee’s novel carries out 
an urgent line of inquiry for the age of Guantanamo, in which we have 
learnt “how torture has been allowed to take place but not why” (110). 
Spencer praises the novel along familiar lines—commending, for instance, 
its refusal of the complacency concealed within the humanist project and 
its illustration of the relationship between torture and imperialism—but 
also for a quality which at first sounds like a flaw, its “incompleteness” 
(97). Coetzee’s protagonist the Magistrate, Spencer argues, realizes that re- 
ality requires “close scrutiny” (120) and the rejection of established truths, 
but also that he is ill-equipped to imagine such a new order. In this way 
the novel both foregrounds and teaches the art of critical reading, and 
in so doing stimulates us to “read” the world with similar scrutiny in the 
hope of providing the solutions that the novel withholds. 
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The principle of cosmopolitan reading and the importance of the 

“incomplete” story is central to all of Spencer's reading, not least to the 
redemptive message which Spencer finds in Timothy Mo’s comparatively 
neglected novel The Redundancy of Courage (1992). Spencer's analysis of 
Mo’s novel, which is set in a fictionalized East Timor during the turbulent 
years of decolonization, focuses on its narrator Ng, who is “distanced from 
the struggle’s earnest protagonists in a number of ways: by his patrician 
airs, ethnicity, sexuality, foreign education, and status as well-to-do local 
entrepreneur” (177). Ng is not so much an unreliable narrator, Spencer 
argues, as one whose tale is “impressionistic” and “incomplete” and as 
such encourages readers to take a critical stance, to “listen for the echo” 
rather than the “report” (179). For Spencer, it is literature’s advertisement 
of its own incompleteness that makes it superior to the journalistic, en- 
couraging readers to maintain a critical stance that they might apply to 
the world outside the text, and even (or perhaps especially) to themselves. 
Here Spencer provides a timely defence of the relevancy of the literary 
novel amid claims that it is incapable of sating our “reality hunger,” or of 
capturing the dense intertextuality and immediacy of our screen-centered 
culture. 

While David Shields may look forward to the development of faction, 
Spencer thus looks back to modernist literature to provide the voice for 
our times. Modernism’s self-conscious style and outsider sensibility, he 
argues, is eminently suited to the cosmopolitan project, and it 1s as mod- 
ernists that Spencer analyses the authors of his study. These include not 
only Coetzee and Mo but also Salman Rushdie and W. B. Yeats. Spencer 
is as suspicious of the post- which prefixes modernism as he is of the one 
in postcolonialism, arguing that neither has truly passed away and, taking 
his cue from Rebecca Walkowitz’s Cosmopolitan Style (2007), contends that 
the modernist movement marked the beginnings of transnationalism. 

Spencer’ introduction also announces his commitment to Walkowitzs 
argument that it is style that makes a text cosmopolitan. Spencer's analysis 
of cosmopolitan style mostly, though not exclusively, takes place at the 
macro level of narratology, which distinguishes his account from studies 

like Stephen Clingman’s The Grammar of Identity, with its minute atten- 
tion to the text at the syntactic level. The style of Spencer's own writing 
also distinguishes his book from Clingman’s. While Clingman’s lyrical, 
sometimes elliptical, writing echoes the deconstructionist school which 
informs his thinking, Spencer's lucid and forthright style suggests that he 
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has written with “those of us who do not breathe quite so easily in the 
thin air of theory” in mind (Spencer 169). While Spencer is in favor of 
“incompleteness,” which encourages the reader to actively uncover what 
is purposefully occluded, he distrusts the sort of indeterminacy that, in 
denying the possibility of moral certainty or definite conclusions, induces 
passivity and paralysis. 

It remains to ask what cosmopolitan criticism can reveal about the 
postcolonial text that goes beyond, or shows us something different from, 
postcolonial criticism. Spencer takes pains to explain that cosmopolitan 
criticism does not aim to draw from the text an illustration of how a 
utopian state of cosmopolitanism might look, but rather to illuminate the 
work's “aptitude” (40) for bringing about what is, at this stage, an imagi- 
native project. Spencer relies upon the idea that, in cultivating a form of 
cosmopolitan reading, we not only see clearly but see further than the 
literature itself, providing the “positive doctrine” needed to finally end 
the world’s colonial chapter. This is a heartening vote of confidence in 
the powers of the reader, but leaves open the possibility that the present 
generation of readers, like the Magistrate, may believe themselves to be 
unequal to the task and thus become resigned to the passivity that Spencer 
condemns. While Spencer makes a convincing case for the civic good of 
postcolonial literature and of a self-reflective reading practice, the hope 
that cosmopolitanism might forge a solution to colonialism out of post- 
colonial pessimism seems fragile. 

If, moreover, Spencer wishes to create a form of cosmopolitan read- 
ing practice rather than “identifying a select corpus of texts that deserve 
to be called cosmopolitan” (7) there are limitations to his choice of three 
canonical postcolonial authors in his study of four writers. It falls to his 
“Late Yeats” chapter to show the wider applicability of his cosmopolitan 
reading practice. Spencer reads Yeats as a proto-cosmopolitan, a provoca- 
tively perverse view to take of a poet who once wrote, “I have an ambi- 
tion to be taken as an Irish novelist, not as an English or cosmopolitan 
one choosing Ireland as a background” (Yeats 100). Spencer argues that 
Auden’s affectionate sobriquet for Yeats, “the eagle,” is fitting insofar as 
Yeats was gifted with “‘far-sightedness, predatoriness and a certain gran- 
deur” and soared above the confines of nationalism with a “freedom from 
locality and restraint” (90). Spencer addresses the charge sheet against 
Yeats’ late and somewhat cantankerous verse—its aristocratic sympathies 
and patrician tone, its hint of a distasteful Orientalism and curdled de- 
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piction of “shrill” women—with characteristic energy and thoroughness. 
Spencer's meticulous close readings, sensitive ear, and suggestive medita- 
tions on the depths concealed within Yeats’s imagery work together to 
build up a case that the poet intended his attempt to “needle, inflame and 
even aggravate us” (76) as a protest against the form which the Irish na- 
tion had taken upon gaining independence. Even so, it is more of a strain 
to read into Yeats’s verse, as Spencer does, hostility to the nation state itself. 

The impatience with national identity that Spencer finds in Yeats’s 

verse accords with Spencer’s view that national identity constitutes merely 
one of the “staging posts en route to genuine emancipation, which would 
necessitate new non-nationalist allegiances” (70). When Spencer says that 
“Cosmopolitanism begins at home” (15) he means that home is the place 
in which we begin dismantling the nation. Even if we accept that cosmo- 
politanism must by definition work towards the dismantling of the nation 
state, however, it is unclear how Spencer’s model would accommodate 
local and cultural difference or whether these are manifestations of na- 
tional community that must pass away. Other cosmopolitan literary studies 
like Berthold Schoene’s The Cosmopolitan Novel (2010), for instance, have 
asked whether cosmopolitanism might, rather than eschewing local bonds, 
actually demand an openness to the people one lives amongst. On this 
basis Schoene suggests that questions of cosmopolitanism are addressed, 
though not necessarily resolved, in the domestic novels of Ian McEwan, 
Rachel Cusk, and Jon McGregor. Spencer’s decision to leave this avenue 
of thought unexplored reflects his desire to leave the nation behind, but 
also, perhaps, his sense that others have already explored these matters. 
He insists instead that it is the most brutal and physical manifestations of 
neo-imperialism that most require our attention. 

Even so, Spencer finds some urgency in returning to the messages 
of The Satanic Verses (1988) and its analysis of multicultural Britain under 
Thatcher. Spencer suggests that Rushdie’s novel provides a timely correc- 
tive to the pernicious clash-of-civilizations perspective that has character- 
ized so much post 9/11 discourse, not least Rushdie’s own journalism. 
Spencer's argument is that memories of the fatwa issued against Rushdie 
have allowed the novel to be chronicled in the collective memory as an 
indictment of Islam, when in fact it is a “double-edged critique” that at- 
tacks not only Islamist dogma but also “the fraudulent image of Britain 
as a normative and hospitable community” (139). Spencer applauds the 


narrator of Rushdie’s short story “The Courter” (1994), who finds himself 
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with the nooses of East and West around his neck but resists by saying, “I 
refuse to choose” (Spencer 203). The novel, Spencer argues, is intrinsically 
resistant to nooses and tethers of all kinds, dialogic rather than dogmatic, 
and in its “openly fictitious nature, invariably fallible and contentious” 
(142). It is not only Rushdie’s novel, but all literary texts, which in prob- 
lematizing the relationship between textuality and truth provide examples 
of anti-scripture. 

By the same token, Spencer seems to imply that all literary texts, in 
their polyphony and self-consciousness, cause us to question the domi- 
nant narratives of nationalism. This, as the persistent links drawn between 
narration and nation building by some thinkers will attest, is not always 
the case. But it seems convincing in relation to the works that Spencer 
considers. Like the modernists he admires, Spencer upholds the idea of 
the exile as seer in his preference for authors, and narrators, whose iden- 
tity places them at a remove from the masses. Spencer believes in a kind 
of literature that celebrates the lonely voice, raised in order to rally the 
reader into thinking for herself and thereby imagining a different future. 
Spencer is particularly eloquent on the unique powers of literature as “a 
peculiarly heightened, acute and invigorating form of experience” that 
promotes “self-reflection and humane awareness” (42). At times through- 
out his study, however, the “unabashed utopianism” seems to belong to 
the critic and not to the writers. Are we to conclude that literature is too 
“self-critical” to take on the prescriptive exercise of imagining a new 
world order, or simply that, like the Magistrate, we must look to future 
generations to do that for us? If the latter, let us hope that subsequent 
flowerings of cosmopolitan literature are bold enough to imagine, and 
represent, the cosmopolitan future, and that Robert Spencer will write 
another eloquent and invigorating text to guide us in how best to read it. 
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Writing Muslim Identity 
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What makes up Muslim writing? What kind of corpus can be defined 
under this rubric? What characterizes the qualifier “Muslim”? Why is it 
important that this religious category even exist as distinct from ethnic 
and national designations? Writing Muslim Identity is an exploratory work 
that seeks to test the category of Muslim identity as a heuristic through 
readings of works that represent Muslim characters. It joins recent schol- 
arship that struggles with such questions, such as Amin Malak’s Muslim 
Narratives and the Discourse of English (2005), Claire Chambers’s book 
of interviews British Muslim Fictions (2011), Wail S. Hassan’s chapter on 
“Muslim Immigrant Fiction” in Immigrant Narratives (2011), and the 
volume Culture, Diaspora, and Modernity in Muslim Writing (2012) edited 
by Rehana Ahmed, Peter Morey, and Amina Yaqin. Like all these writers, 
Nash grapples with the variability of the designation of “Muslim” and the 
categorical label it might bestow (willingly or otherwise) upon a work’s 
author. 

Nash’s definition of what counts as Muslim writing resembles that of 
Malak, who writes in Muslim Narratives that his definition includes works 
by (a) Muslim faithfuls, (b) those who willingly identify (for whatever 
purpose) as Muslim, and (c) “by yet another generous extension ... the 
person who is rooted formatively and emotionally in the culture and civi- 
lization of Islam” (7). While Malak’s definition is grounded in (as he says) 
a “generous” identitarian politics, Nash focuses on the writing itself and 
the social context in which speaking of or for Muslim identity is made 
coherent. Writing Muslim Identity works to “interrogate the conditions 
that might make it possible to speak of Muslim writing—that is, writing 
that takes Islam or Islamic religious belief and culture(s) as its focus” (5). 
Here Nash dodges the theoretical question of what actually constitutes 
representations of Islam, instead leaning on Malak’s “sensible” approach of 
understanding “Muslim” as one multivalent, ambiguous signifier among 
a larger set of identity signifiers (6). In a way, this approach does make 
the most logical sense, since (a) like all other cultures, identity markers, 
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and faiths, Islam contains within it various ways-of-being-in-the-world, 
and (b) some of the texts he analyzes 
cal—do not purport to authoritatively represent Islam and Muslims as 


at least, those that are not polemi- 


a singular, essentialized category. The question remains, however: what, 
then, links these texts together under the “Muslim Identity” rubric—what 
aspect of Islam or Muslim life joins them, other than the abstract designa- 
tion which may be disputed? 

The temporary solution Nash adopts is to link these representa- 
tions based on four common narrative tropes that he explores in four 
separate chapters: the trope of Muslims as a migrant minority in Brit- 
ain, that of Muslims operating under the yoke of crude patriarchy and 
gender inequality, the trope of Muslims’ putative theological obsession 
with eschatology, and finally, that of the terrorist figure. Nash organizes 
the development of these tropes by means of a genealogical framework, 
tracking the historical shift of these representations from what he calls 
the “Kulturkampf against Islam” (3) to the contemporary moment. Nash 
locates the “Kulturkampf” period between 1880 and the 1920s, when En- 
lightenment discourse, imperialism, and a Christian worldview established 
Islam as its radical Other (a la Said); he identifies the contemporary mo- 
ment with a secular, democratic character in which the “secular self... 
is culturally and politically hegemonic” (9). With special consideration to 
the watershed moments of the Rushdie Affair and 9/11, Nash considers 
how the secular, modern world produces the terms under which discourse 
about, and representations of, Islam and Muslims have been established. 

The theoretical underpinning of Writing Muslim Identity is heavily 
indebted to Edward Said’s Orientalism. At the same time, however, much of 
the book is in conversation with Samuel Huntington’s (spelled, through- 
out the text, “Huntingdon”) clash of civilizations theory. Nash is critical 
of Huntington’s theory, reading it through a Saidian lens to argue that it 
reveals more about how the West perceives and defines itself in relation 
to the “Rest” or the “Other” than about Islam. Although he argues that 
Huntington’s theory thus participates in a revived Kulturkampf, Nash re- 

peatedly returns to the problematic theory, using it in quick analyses of 
the Muslim literature. 

Perhaps the most compelling argument Nash makes is that postco- 
lonial theory has yet to adequately theorize the importance of treating 
faith as a separate identity category. This can lead to religio-cultural 
misreadings, as Nash suggests when he writes, “theorizing the Muslim 
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subject as a politically resistant other and occluding or relativizing the 
role of religion, postcolonial thinkers may be distorting the subjectivity 
of Muslim men and women who are less likely to valorize as normative 
the values of rebellion (fitna) in comparison to communal conformity, and 
for whom religion is a primary identity marker” (4) as opposed to other 
markers, such as class or race. In this critique, particularly with regards to 
fitna, Nash aligns himself with the kind of work done by Saba Mahmood 
in Politics of Piety, which questions the normative agonistic framework 
of agency under which individual self-realization can only flourish in 
conflict with the social and communal. 

To exemplify the issue, Nash devotes a chapter to Muslim characters 
from the identity politics perspective, focusing on their status as immi- 
grant minorities in Britain. The question posed by the literature in this 
category regards the successful assimilation of a faith group into a secular 
society. Taking their cue from postcolonial theory, past writers approached 
Muslim identity as a subsection of the subaltern, a local faith peculiar 
to certain cultures, which, when it is does not hinder, acts (at best) as a 
crutch with which the Muslim character rises up out of and eventually 
transcends that particularity for a modern, secular, democratic subjectivity 
which no longer needs its Muslimness. In this case, it is not being Muslim 
that is a problem, but the inability to move “beyond” that Muslim identity 
that is construed as a failure. 

Nash documents the responsive development of these themes, where- 
by recent writers who are comfortable with celebratory representations 
of the migrant Muslim figure have moved away from representations of 
immigrant, localized versions of Islam, preferring a modern instantiation 
grounded in a “refocusing of a traditional Islamic metanarrative based 
on texts accepted throughout the Sunni Muslim world” (21). This de- 
velopment draws upon an imaginary, inclusive relationship of a Muslim 
ummah (community) that is defined by its religious affiliation rather 
than any cultural or geographical particularity, a concept that challenges 
the problematic aspects of the normative subjectivity of citizenship and 
statehood. Nash, however, focuses on this development’s value as a cop- 
ing mechanism for the second generation that seeks to socially integrate 
their dedicated Muslim identity into secular spaces. Nash observes that 
in response, writers who wrote against parochial Islam and its meeting 
point with modernity have now shifted their critique to what they view 
as hegemonic, authoritarian, and violent forms of Islam in its current A 
revival phase. 
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When Islam is represented gracefully in literary texts, Nash notes, it 
is often a mystical Sufi form of belief that is personal, introspective, and 
idiosyncratic, concerned not with daily routine and discipline but rather 
with an individual’s independent relationship with creation and creator. 
This makes sense, as it aligns with contemporary liberal notions of sub- 
jectivity and proper citizenship (where the individual is totally defined by 
a particular nation or, more broadly, as an enlightened modern subject). 
Though he does not expressly state this association, it cannot be lost on 
Nash, who introduces his book with epigraphs concerning modernity, 
secularism, post-secularism, and the figure Islam plays for Western tradi- 
tion within the complex of questions that arise from those subjects. 

Even complimentary representations of Muslims, however, often fall 
prey to essentialized, Orientalizing tropes. Nash hypothesizes that writ- 
ers (particularly of fiction and autobiography) have felt the pressure to 
clearly demarcate themselves as champions of free-speech, gender equal- 
ity, postmodern aesthetics, and individual rights, which are imagined as 
contrary to traditional (and neoconservative or fundamentalist) Islam. The 
work that they write then conforms to these presumptions, and thus we 
have certain representations, even from some authors from Muslim back- 
grounds, that confirm conventional representations of other Muslims. This 
analysis leaves invisible, however, those works that do not function in this 
manner, and thus are not as widely disseminated or as readily embraced by 
the critical establishment. While this is, in a manner, Nash’s point—these 
are the presuppositions that have shaped the canon of texts available to 
us—the question remains what kind of competing narratives might work 
to shift the hegemony of that canon. 

This explains why Nash is interested in discovering the new discur- 
sive spaces that have opened up in response to the commonly negative 
portrayals of Muslims. In each chapter he identifies writers who work 
towards reorienting such problematic tropes, locating new possibilities 
in Mohsin Hamid, Laila Halaby, Jamal Mahjoub, Leila Aboulela, Naguib 
Mahfouz, and Shahrnush Parsipur, among others. Aboulela, for example, 

doesn’t attempt to “deconstruct the West's image of Islam, but rather to Is- 
lamicize the process of ‘writing back’... ‘This entails absorbing the secular, 
postcolonial environment into an Islamic schema inflected by postcolonial 
’ (46). Nash argues that Aboulela, by refiguring the conventional 
migrant from the periphery who joins the metropolis and 
hed her faith, and by being in conversation with Tayib 


mappings 
narrative of the 
must necessarily s 
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Salih’s Season of Migration to the North, shows a dedicated commitment to 
and respect for works that might be categorized as Muslim writing while 
also participating in a solidly Western tradition. 

In the process of locating the new discursive space opened in the 
representation of gender politics, Nash puts feminist literature on Islam 
in perspective. He observes that the tendency to focus on the hot-button 
issues of arranged marriages, polygamy, and divorce reduces the Muslim 
woman to a sexualized object. The Muslim woman who writes for her 
rights in deference to Western gender norms and in resistance to those 
norms in Muslim society rehearses a discourse of fundamental cultural 
difference that is centered at the locus of the female body and which 
“miss[es] out on the western imperialist interpolation” (62) and com- 
plicity. The new space Nash finds considers the omitted or disappeared 
male experience of gender. In Azar Nafisi’s Reading Lolita in Tehran, for 
instance, he locates male characters who are shown to be subject to Mus- 
lim norms (and the mores of politicized Islam in Iran) as much as their 
female counterparts. Yet these males are not “ubiquitously dominant and 
phallo-centric” but are rather “beset by a vulnerability to which they are 
incapable of giving voice” (59). Unfortunately, however, Nash shuttles his 
analysis of Muslim masculinity to his chapter on terrorism, noting that 
this is the acceptable domain for the representation of male subjectivity. 
In the process he strangely suggests that the project of exploring the male 
terrorist may be more important than the questions raised by feminism. 

In examining the trope of the Muslim extremist, Nash explores 
the fetishization of the figure as both calculating and rational, but also 
unstable, unreasonable, and inherently inassimilable. What arises in con- 
ventional texts, Nash argues, is the recurrent motif of the destabilized 
Western mind—or more specifically, its degradation through illness, 
often expressed through a loss of memory that serves to disconnect elder 
characters from their children. Nash argues that these twin figures of the 
unstable terrorist and the destabilized citizen serve to collectively illustrate 
a cultural unease with the maintenance of societal cohesion and repro- 
duction. Ultimately, then, these narratives reflect a country’s psychological 
turmoil and “neurosis” (108) in a particular era through the vehicle of 
these often flat, easily reproducible images of the Muslim terrorist, rather 
than true engagement with Muslim characters. For Nash, writers who 
trade in such representations “operate within a horizon of discourse that 
does not have the semantic tools to penetrate the mysteries of Muslim 
identity.” Nash takes writers like Don DeLillo, lan McEwan, and John 
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Updike to task here, identifying only a few writers such as Mohsin Hamid 
in The Reluctant Fundamentalist and Laila Halaby in Once a Promised Land 
who provide a thicker description of Muslim identity. 

The works of literature that most enact the opening of new discur- 
sive space, however, are those Nash classifies as representing “authentic” 
(92) faith dogmas, especially with regards to eschatology. Nash’s chapter 
on eschatology assembles an “alternative body of writing about Muslim 
identity in the modern world” that has “employed modernist, messianic 
or eschatological motifs to articulate variegated responses to the crisis of 
modernity from within the constituency of Muslim culture(s).” These 
works have “not only succeeded in illuminating indigenous perspectives 
in which the West is de-centered, but have also attached to the topic of 
modern Muslim identity spiritual dimensions almost wholly lacking in 
the representations of Muslims.” This literature expresses the tensions of 
the modern Muslim identity, Nash argues, through the trope of pilgrim- 
age, either towards Muslim spirituality and self-identification, as in Mah- 
fouz, or away from it, as in V. S. Naipaul. 

Writing Muslim Identity is a slim volume that is expansive in its range, 

focusing largely on the socio-political causes and consequences of Muslim 
representation in various genres of literature, from novels to travel writing 
and autobiographies amongst others. It is ambitious in its breadth, but sac- 
rifices some depth in the process, specifically with regard to sustained lit- 
erary analysis. Nash foregrounds his emphasis on context self-consciously, 
explaining that the concern of aesthetics and reading in Derridean terms 
of jouissance, while important, are not central to his study or interests. 
But while Nash insists he does not want to create a hierarchy in which 
content takes precedence over aesthetics, Writing Muslim Identity does 
not defend its implication that aesthetic and ideological concerns need 
to be treated as mutually exclusive categories. As a result, the book does 
not engage with questions about the choices writers might make when 
deciding to work in certain genres, the marketability of such forms, and 
the limits and possibilities afforded by them. Though admittedly outside 
the intended scope of the book, it would be interesting to consider what 
different iterations of Muslim identity are made possible by the aesthetic 
and formal constrictions of different forms and genres, and, furthermore, 
how the expression of Muslim identity taps into certain genres precisely 
to make use of particular aesthetic possibilities. However, these consid- 
erations aside, Writing Muslim Identity is an important contribution to a 
nascent field of study that is working to define and reappropriate the 
Muslim figure in the canon of Western literature. 
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opted out on liturgical memorials committed to “re-membering.” Instead, 
the age demanded an oxymoron: the “living memorial,’ which is but 
metonymy for “don’t remind me.” Swimming pools, stadiums, bridges, 
highways, parks, baseball fields—in suburbia and elsewhere—named for 
this or that event, noble “war hero,” or brave “first responders” forego the 
witness of the liturgical. Living memorials are meant to hold in abey- 
ance—through fun, fitness, and spectacle—what Ralph Ellison calls the 
“hidden name” of America’s complex fate. 

No plot summary of Aloft should spoil the extraordinarily compelling 
critical attention to history, trauma, memory, and forgetting of “The Busi- 
ness of Forgetting.’ The judge of a remarkable Kappel Prize essay can only 
reprise Wole Soyinka’s classic poem satirizing bizarre optics and analytics 
of racism: “‘Madam, I pleaded, ‘Wouldn’t you rather see for yourself?” 
The intellectual achievement of ““The Business of Forgetting: Postwar Liv- 
ing Memorials and the Post-Traumatic Suburb in Chang-rae Lee’s Aloft” 
is a model of reading beyond the taunts of snarky journalistic criticism 
and inept canonical comparisons. It is a bright and shining exemplar of 
deft critical excavation. One can only exclaim, Bravo! 


The Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism, named for the late critic and 
esteemed deputy editor of Tiventieth-Century Literature, is awarded annually to 
the author (or authors) of a work submitted to the journal during the preced- 
ing year that is judged to make the most impressive contribution to our under- 
standing and appreciation of the literature of the twentieth century. Nominees 
are chosen by the editor of Tiventieth-Century Literature and members of the 
editorial board. A different prominent literary critic serves each year as judge. 
The prize includes publication in our Summer issue and an award of $500. All 
essays submitted to the journal are eligible, except those for special issues. 
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The Business of Forgetting: Postwar Living 
Memorials and the Post-Traumatic Suburb 


in Chang-rae Lee’s Aloft 


Kathy Knapp 


I, one of the few scholarly essays to date devoted to Chang-rae Lee’s 
third novel, Aloft (2004), Mark Jerng observes that critics have struggled 
to make sense of the book, both in the context of Lee’s earlier work and 
within the emerging canon of recent American fiction.! The conundrum 
centers on the novel’s protagonist: Lee appropriates the voice of a white, 
middle-class, middle-aged male instead of what New Yorker critic James 
Wood calls the “solitary,” “tormented” Asian American narrators of his 
previous novels, Native Speaker (1996) and A Gesture Life (1999). On 
these grounds, Wood dismisses Aloft, asserting that it sinks into “suburban 
familiarity” that is “clichéd and histrionic.’* Lee’s decision to follow his 
earlier work, praised for its originality and transnational scope, with a pro- 
totypical male midlife crisis novel is indeed perplexing, especially when 
one considers that the novel takes place in the geographical and temporal 
backyard of the September 11, 2001 attacks. I argue, however, that it is 
precisely as a post-9/11 novel that Aloft demands to be read. 


Such a claim may seem counterintuitive. In his book After the Fall: 


American Literature Since 9/11 (2011), Richard Gray charges that by and 
large, post-9/11 American novels merely “assimilate the unfamiliar into 


familiar structures. The crisis is, in every sense of the word, domesticated 


(30). At first blush, this seems an accurate enough description of Aloft, 
which begins with its protagonist, Jerry Battle, aloft in his own single 
engine plane, surveying his Long Island postwar suburb and surrounding 
area, and taking note of the scarred earth where the Twin Towers had once 
stood. Yet the unfamiliar is quickly subsumed by the familiar: although 
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the novel initially acknowledges the large-scale catastrophe in the near 
distance, it sinks comfortably into the well-mapped terrain of the post- 
war suburban novel as it recounts the travails of its amiable but detached 
protagonist. By novel’s end, Jerry himself sufters devastating personal loss 
while flying his plane, so that he lands, presumably once and for all, and 
retreats into the bosom of his home, seemingly fulfilling Gray’s damning 
accusation that the post-9/11 novel reduces “a turning point in national 
and international history to little more than a stage in a sentimental edu- 
cation” (30). 

It is my contention, however, that the novel’s very insistence upon 
the quotidian and the domestic provides the basis for its unique contri- 
bution to the growing corpus of post-9/11 literature. Novelists such as 
Don DeLillo and Jonathan Safran Foer have written post-9/11 novels 
that vividly return readers to the day’s devastation by way of characters 
directly affected by the attacks. In contrast, Lee formulates a challeng- 
ing narrative ethics that responds to an event whose reverberations have 
become increasingly peripheral. The novel therefore does not replicate 
the conditions of large-scale catastrophe but instead those of an anxious, 
uncertain everyday in order to imagine a moral framework for bearing 
Witness and responsibility in trauma’s ongoing wake. Kaja Silverman 
claims that historical trauma—whether a war, an earthquake, or a large- 
scale terrorist attack—has the capacity to “interrupt or even deconstitute 
what society assumes to be its master narrative” (55). Certainly the events 
of that day profoundly unsettled a nation that may have been made 
complacent by the longest economic boom in history. But the speed 
with which the government sought to return the nation to a pre-9/11 
Status quo was likewise staggering. Just days after the attacks, for instance, 
President Bush told the nation that we were engaged in a “fight for our 
principles,” which would require every citizen’s “continued participation 
and confidence in the American economy.’ Framing the stakes even more 
explicitly, the president’s brother and Florida governor Jeb Bush admon- 
ished Americans to “consider it their patriotic duty to go shopping, go to 
a restaurant, take a cruise, travel with their family,” because “frankly, the 
terrorists win if Americans don’t go back to normalcy” (qtd. in Foser). The 
Bushes’ directions to the public baldly illustrate the real threat that 9/11 
posed to national interests as far as the power structure was concerned: 
the devastating interruption to the flow of capital that would persist if the 
collective sense of anxiety was not quickly alleviated. Aloft subverts such 
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efforts to return to business as usual by advancing an aesthetic of contin- 
gency that operates like the insidious color-coded threats that nibble at 
the edges of post-9/11 consciousness. Indeed, Aloff’s narrative vision turns 
upon a fulcrum of determined open-endedness. Throughout the novel 
but most especially in its final image of Jerry standing in a gaping hole in 
his backyard, Lee resists the urge to provide a tidy resolution. Instead, he 
leaves his protagonist in a space that just as easily represents either a fresh 
grave or a fresh start. As I will elaborate, the novel’s insistent uncertainty 
undercuts the neoliberal values that have come to be synonymous with 
suburbia—individual mastery, security, the “good life’ —and suggests new 
possibilities for being and belonging in an indeterminate aftermath. 

The novel’s suburban setting is crucial to the formulation of its 
aesthetic. There are plenty of concrete reasons for Lee to situate his post- 
9/11 novel in the postwar suburbs of Long Island, not least of which 
being that of the 2800 people killed in the Twin Towers, nearly 500 were 
from these towns. Any remaining illusion of security and certainty was 
shattered as suburbia was cast, at least for the moment, into the realm of 
contingency and catastrophe.* 

The suburban setting also best answers Gray’s call for a new novelistic 
form to match the new realities reshaping the US. Gray cites several sta- 
tistics that indicate immigrants, especially those from outside of Europe, 
are radically transforming the nation (22-23); what he does not mention 
is that the majority of these immigrants now live in the suburbs, along- 
side an increasingly poor and steadily graying population.* The image of 
the suburb as an exclusive haven of white privilege no longer pertains. 
Further, these communities now contend with congestion, crumbling 
infrastructure, insufficient affordable housing and healthcare, schools ill- 
equipped to deal with the needs of a diverse student body, and increased 
crime at the same time that their tax bases are shrinking.” If the postwar 
suburbs have historically provided a suitable backdrop for a glittering mas- 
ter narrative built around the care, feeding, and sheltering of the fetishized 
nuclear family, that social fabric is now undeniably frayed. 

The question persists: if the suburbs themselves are no longer defined 
by sense of stability and ease, why would Lee center his post-9/11 sub- 
urban novel on the experience of the kind of a materially comfortable 

middle-aged, middle-class white everyman who has been a staple feature 
of suburban fiction since its inception? In the first place, it does not de- 


tract from the range of victims killed on 9/11 to note that three quarters 
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of them were, in fact, white middle-class males.° Who better to speak to, 
and for, a prosperous yet complacent nation that must suddenly contend 
with the “endemic uncertainty” that now characterizes what Ulrich Beck 
calls a “World Risk Society” (12)? 

It might thus be argued that Aloft inadvertently works to reinscribe 
the prerogatives of white masculinity by staging a familiar drama of beset 
manhood against the current and specific post-9/11backdrop. This is 
precisely the case that Elizabeth Anker makes about several male-authored 
post-9/11 novels that she claims “partake of a longing to return to a 
bygone era of American omnipotence wherein white, heteronormative 
patrician masculinity was still sacrosanct” (6).’ Aloft seems to follow An- 
ker’s template in the way that Lee registers the wide-ranging distress of 
the historical present through the all-too-familiar “insecurities of white, 
upper-middle-class manhood.” But the novels that Anker uses to make her 
argument predominantly overlook issues of race and gender in a manner 
that suggests to Anker “‘a desire to reverse key historical transitions.” As 
we shall see, Aloft engages just these issues in its depiction of Jerry’s neg- 
ligence and casual brutality toward his troubled Korean wife, Daisy. Thus, 
Aloft contradicts the conventional paradigm. Instead of supporting the 
“familiar structures” that have supported white male privilege, Lee aims 
to dismantle them and clear the ground for new community formations 
(Gray 30). 

Critics such as Catherine Jurca and Andrew Hoberek have rightly 
taken the postwar suburban novel to task for valorizing the white middle- 
class everyman as a victim who endures a life of quite desperation. In 
contrast, Lee holds his post-9/11 protagonist accountable. Jerry Battle's 
insistent detachment, which in an earlier era might arguably be under- 
stood as a mark of his admirable stoicism or as a symptom of his past 
suffering, is here deemed morally questionable and self-serving: as I will 
elaborate, only by pointedly looking the other way in the face of both 
large-scale atrocity and everyday injustice has he secured his privilege. 
Thus, Lee enlists his emphatically unexceptional suburban antihero to 
counteract the narrative of American exceptionalism swiftly marketed by 
the mass media and the Bush administration immediately after 9/11, in 
which victims became heroes, and disaster was figured as a crucible that 
once again revealed the indomitable national spirit." 

But Lee does not resurrect his suburban everyman simply because 
he is lacking. In her discussion of several post-World War II films that 
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depict physically and psychically wounded veterans, Silverman offers the 
possibility that after a traumatic experience, “the typical male subject, like 
his female counterpart, might learn to live with lack” (65). Jerry’s story in 
Aloft challenges the triumphalist response to our most recent catastrophe 
by gradually excavating the buried historical trauma that provided the 
shaky foundation for these postwar suburbs in the first place. By point- 
edly situating the novel just beyond the Twin Towers’ rubble, Lee links 
the events of 9/11 to Jerry’s own long-denied history—a palimpsest of 
unacknowledged loss and complicity that has until recently supported the 
entire suburban franchise of safety, comfort, and private property owner- 
ship that was meant to fill the “lack” felt by the sixteen million returning 
World War II soldiers who were originally given the keys to this kingdom. 
Then as now, government and business interests sought to forestall any 
interruption to the revitalized economic engine. As we shall see, their 
efforts in this regard were considerable, evident not only in the carrots 
provided by the unprecedented Veterans’ Bill of Rights that made first- 
time homeowners of millions of returning white veterans, but in “liv- 
ing memorials” that ostensibly honored the dead but more importantly, 
by way of parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, highways and bridges, 
pointed toward a seductive future of leisure, ease, and unimpeded upward 
mobility to a generation only too happy to break from a recent past that 
included both the war and the Depression that preceded it. 

In the wake of 9/11, Lee invokes traces of that story not only by 
setting his novel in the vicinity of the postwar suburb par excellence, Lev- 
ittown, but in his depiction of three generations of “Battle” men—Jerry, 
who was born in 1945 and thus shares a birthday with the postwar mo- 
ment; his father, Hank “The Tank” Battle, who originally moved the fam- 
ily landscaping business to these brand new suburbs where it flourished 
building these living memorials and the privatized, backyard versions 
that followed; and Jerry’s son, Jack, who is currently running that busi- 
ness right into the ground. The Battles themselves well know that their 
personal fortunes are bound up with the postwar triumphalist narrative. 
As Jerry explains, his father not only moved his business to the suburbs 
but also changed the family name from Battaglia to Battle because it was 
“squarely patriotic” and would “herald a new and optimistic beginning” 
(23).” But if the family enterprise once thrived by shaping the postwar 
suburban landscape, Battle Brothers Inc. is on the brink of bankruptcy as 
the novel opens, thus posing a fresh challenge to the conventional story 
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of the nuclear family living the good life in the suburbs. The novel may 
begin with Jerry at a safe remove as he soars over the Twin Towers’ open 
grave, but its final image leaves him fully immersed in a crater of his own 
making, suggesting that the premise of upward mobility is not just an 


implausible fiction, but a cruel story in dire need of revision.'° 


What lies beneath: history, forgetting, 


and living memorials in the postwar suburbs 


The representation of postwar suburbia as a wasteland of stultifying 
conformity, blinding whiteness, and crass materialism is by now familiar 
enough. The source of anomie at the heart of suburban existence has 
variously been attributed to the rise of the corporation, rampant con- 
suinerism, the enforced isolation of the detached, single-family home, 
the anxiety of affluence and its doppleginger, financial pressure, and what 
Jurca has persuasively identified as an “empowering rhetorics of victimiza- 
tion” (19) deployed to deflect the guilt associated with white suburban- 
ites’ good fortune and their decision to remove that good fortune to the 
suburbs.'! This vast amount of material has combined to create a complex 
if not particularly flattering portrait of postwar suburban life, yet none 
has taken particular note of the obvious: these suburbs were originally 
created for and by the over sixteen million demobilized soldiers of World 
War II, ostensibly offered to them as a consolation prize for their service 
and suffering. The impetus driving the massive postwar suburban project, 
however, was to pave over these soldiers’ war experiences as quickly and 
completely as possible in order to assimilate them into civilian life and 
make them productive and reproductive members of society.'* It is this 
foundational history that Aloft nods toward most especially in its depiction 
of the family patriarch, Hank “The Tank” Battle-né-Battaglia. 

Indeed, Hank is representative of the wave of returning soldiers who 
may have been greeted as heroes but whose homecoming was also met 
with trepidation and dread by the federal, state, and local institutions 
charged with their rehabilitation.'* Unquestionably, the powers-that-be 
Were worried about the very real possibility of massive unemployment 
and the collapse of the wartime economy, but their fears were also shaped 
by underlying assumptions concerning the character of these particular 
troops and the social problems that would accompany them home. In his 
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influential treatise Veteran Comes Back (1944), sociologist Willard Waller 
warned of the grave danger that these returning vets posed to society, 
since, far from being “typical middle-class Americans of the Andy Hardy 
type,” they were part of what he deemed a “blighted generation” (248), 
having grown up during the Depression and known only poverty and 
insecurity. Their experience during the war did not equip them with 
skills for civilian life but only stoked the anger already simmering inside 
of them. In this regard, Waller might well be describing Aloft’s hot-headed 
patriarch Hank, who, as a second-generation Italian-American growing 
up during the Depression, was a violent, angry young man, Jerry asserts, 
“for the usual reasons of privation and poverty and general mistreatment” 
(289). In contrast to the white Protestant “Andy Hardy” type that Waller 
describes, Lee’s characterization of a young, scrappy Hank Battaglia calls 
attention to the tenuous status of immigrants and their children before 
World War II. David Roediger uses the term “inbetween peoples” (12) 
to convey the ambiguous position immigrants from Ireland and Eastern 
and Southern Europe occupied during the first half of the twentieth 
century: as late as 1937, the scholar John Dollard wrote repeatedly of the 
immigrant working class as “our temporary Negroes” (qtd. in Roediger 
13). 
In the wake of World War II, the challenge was thus considered not 
a matter of re-integrating white ethnic enlisted men like Hank into their 
former lives, but of molding them into a new social order that would 
align with the economic interests of the established order. This was ac- 
complished by way of the GI Bill, or what Karen Brodkin has ironically 
called “the most massive affirmative action program in American history,” 
since it was “aimed at and disproportionately helped male, Euro-origin 
GIs” (38). As Brodkin points out, the various benefits provided by the 
bill—including preferential hiring, small business loans, and, most sig- 
nificantly, low-interest home loans and full educational benefits—were 
theoretically available to all veterans, but in actuality were denied to 
African Americans and women by way of a variety of unfair practices 
and loopholes." In contrast, ethnic American males of European origin 
were now extended membership in the new order, but as whites, not as 
new immigrants, Roediger clarifies." Indeed, “the new policies merely 
expanded and clarified the ways state policy could favor whites, raising the 
stakes for claiming white identity” (230). Roediger outlines the degree to 


which the provisions of the Federal Housing Authority and the Veterans 
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Administration precluded immigrants from developing their own urban 
neighborhoods.'° Immigrants and their offspring were instead steered into 
participating in the postwar suburban experiment that made them com- 
mon shareholders in what George Lipsitz has aptly called the “possessive 
investment in whiteness” (vii).'” 

In truth, the invention of this new social order was a work-in-progress 
long before the war ended. Suburban scholar Barbara Kelly points out 
that as the war was winding down, business and political leaders began 
strategizing in order to usher in a peacetime economy that would advance 
their economic interests and prevent the rise of a labor movement similar 
to the Socialist revolutions that had plagued so much of Europe after 
World War I. They assiduously designed this wished-for future by way of 
an invented, idealized past that foretold what we would become after the 
war.'® Even the war’s casualties were enlisted in this project. For instance, 
Life Magazine dedicated its July 5, 1943 edition to the war’s fallen soldiers, 
listing the 12,987 servicemen killed in action to date.!? Following this 
stark commemoration, however, is an editorial that attempts to make tidy 
meaning out of unspeakable loss: the editorialist determines that “the boys 
who have gone over the Big Hill” undoubtedly gave their last thoughts 
to “mom bending over the stove,’ “the kid brother in the yard,” and “the 
movie theater and the baseball diamonds and the cars” so that “he would 
all in an instant relive that life and know that it was a good life, and if they 
wanted to call that life ‘freedom’ that would be Okay with him” (39). In 
the same spirit that moved President Bush and his cohort to urge citizens 
to do their patriotic duty by shopping in the immediate aftermath of 
9/11, and having concretely defined “freedom” as access to the good life 
of consumption, the Life writer exhorts readers to decide whether these 
soldiers “died for the fulfillment of a purpose or ... for the fulfillment of 
practically nothing.” After all, the reader is reminded, “the dead boys will 
become what we make them.” As the editorial makes clear, however, the 
“dead boys” had already been remade, remembered here as heroic and 
avid white middle-class consumers whose memory must be honored 
by “summoning all of the people of the earth to the green pastures of 
liberty” —vividly imagined in terms of the new roads, private backyards, 
and sparkling baseball diamonds that would define the coming suburban 
landscape.?° 

After the war, business and government leaders led by then-junior 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and the developer William Levitt made sure 
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that “the green pastures of liberty” were indeed filled with privately built 
(but publicly subsidized) single-family housing developments that ad- 
dressed the desperate need for veteran housing and employment while 
advancing an ethos of free enterprise, consumption, and upward mobility. 
As Rosalyn Baxandall and Elizabeth Ewen observe, factory-produced 
houses hazily and haphazardly nodded toward America’s history by way 
of the “Cape Cods,” “Colonials,” and “California Ranchers” that were 
designed to make “Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, Jewish, and Catholic own- 
ers feel that they were claiming a piece of American tradition” (131). 
That these parcels of paradise could be had so cheaply was owing not 
only to the unprecedented subsidies provided by the VA and the FHA, 
but to the likes of first- and second-generation immigrants like Hank 
Battle: distrusted and excluded by labor unions well into the 1930s, these 
independent laborers willingly worked weekends and charged by the job 
rather than the hour for Levitt and company.”! 

The original postwar suburbs may have been ethnically diverse but 
were racially homogenous. This was owing not only to the GI Bill’s exclu- 
sionary implementation and the FHA’s racist lending policies, but to the 
fact that because large-scale communities such as Levittown were private- 
ly built, the developers could—and did 
Though these covenants were deemed unconstitutional in 1948, the FHA 
unofficially accepted unwritten agreements and traditions of segregation 
as late as 1968 (Baxandall 175). The Levitts were especially tenacious in 
maintaining the “caucasian only” clause, maintaining that “most whites 
prefer not to live in mixed communities. . . .It is not reasonable to expect 
that any one builder could or should undertake to absorb the entire risk 
and burden of conducting such a vast social experiment.” Yet a vast so- 


enact race-restrictive covenants. 


cial experiment is exactly what the Levitts undertook; their standardized 
single-family housing developments had the effect of literally constructing 
whiteness for these new homeowners. These postwar suburbs were built 
to help owners forget their ethnic backgrounds and their fraught pasts. 
The emphasis was on a brand-new future of ease and prosperity. Thus, 
a 1950 House Beautiful article that begins with the challenging headline, 
“How American Is Your Way of Living?” goes on to assert that “the truly 
American house” reflects “our ideals of the good life” by offering “all the 
labor-saving devices, the modern equipment, the building techniques and 

at would enable one to live the “efficient, easy, drudgery- -free 


materials” th 
life that our times and our American genius have made possible” (Bangs 


83).22 
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The collective determination to emphasize the future and the living 
rather than the past and the dead was also concretely expressed by the 
immensely popular move toward “living memorials” to commemorate 
the wars dead. Architectural historian Andrew Shanken describes the 
vociferous debate surrounding the use of living memorials over traditional 
monuments after World War II, which ultimately “shifted the terms of 
memorial practice away from what might be thought of as a liturgically 
based set of rituals, drawing memorialization closer to leisure, recreation, 
and the desire for cohesive community” (132). Though critics such as 
Lewis Mumford accused Americans of selfishly serving themselves and 
not the fallen with “an auditorium or a swimming pool, perfunctorily 
named a memorial” (107), the bulk of critics and the general public found 
that traditional memorials were lugubrious and unwanted reminders of 
death, and agreed instead with the argument advanced in a 1945 issue of 
House Beautiful which pointedly asked, “Do you believe your town can 
afford to build an imposing monument to World War II while just around 
the corner children are playing in the streets?” (Darling 42). Shanken 
asserts that the primary goal of living memorials was to preserve “social 
ideals for future generations” (132). I would argue that the swimming 
pools, auditoriums, playgrounds, and baseball diamonds “perfunctorily 
called memorials” literally constructed the ideal of the future by forecast- 
ing nothing but clement weather for a nation that placed a premium on 
physical fitness, family togetherness, and healthy competition.” Further, 
memorial highways and bridges clearly marked for new suburbanites 
the “American Way,” defined by Will Herberg in his influential book, 
Protestant-Catholic- Jew (1955) as “‘forward looking, ‘optimistic, and char- 
acterized by ‘incessant activity’ in the ceaseless striving to ‘get ahead’” (79). 
The very term “living memorial” is a misnomer, then, for the bridges, 
highways, and recreational facilities that were built not to encourage 
remembrance and reflection but to help Americans move onward and 
upward. 

In this context, the architect Philip Johnson, though himself a pro- 
ponent of the traditional monument, perhaps best captured the essence 
of the cultural work these living memorials were meant to do when he 
earnestly proposed a massive mound of dirt as an appropriate monument. 
Such a mound would “offer a unique opportunity for that most American 
of modern tools, the bulldozer” (25). The mound of dirt perhaps calls to 
mind the march over “the Big Hill” while the bulldozer instructs what 
that journey was for: to bury the past in order pave the way to the bigger, 
better, brighter future. 
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As both his nickname and occupation illustrate, Aloft’s Hank “The 
Tank” Battle is the embodiment of Johnson’s proposal even as he stands 
as the primary poster child for the national agenda promoted by Joseph 
McCarthy and William Levitt, among others. Hank, like the iconic WWII 
tank, found good work after the war by moving earth to create the play- 
grounds, baseball diamonds, and swimming pools that “perfunctorily” 
honored the fallen while cultivating a taste for the good life and the 
sense of a bright future among postwar suburbanites. As Jerry sums up 
the company his father built in this new suburbia, it has been a “veritable 
goldmine” (290) that may have made its business by working in dirt but 
has until recently thrived on an ethos of heady upward mobility: Battle 
Brothers Landscaping followed its early clients “to bigger and bigger 
places right up until they died,” since, as Jerry asserts, this is what brought 
people out to the suburbs in the first place—the “idea about the destiny 
of the good American life and how each of us had a place in it, guiding 
it along” (291). Yet the bulldozer and mound of dirt also tell a haunting 
counternarrative to this triumphalist story by implying that our national 
self-image would depend upon quickly burying and forgetting a vex- 
ing past of poverty, genocide, and nuclear death in order to smooth the 
ground for a future of unimpeded prosperity, a pattern of denial that the 
Battle family has similarly employed in order to preserve their precarious 
family identity. 

But atrocities have a tendency of resurfacing. In After the End: Rep- 
resentations of Post-Apocalypse (1999), James Berger notes that while our 
narrative of “national perfection” depends upon suppressing “traumatic 
events and national crimes” (134), the burden of repression is simply “too 
heavy for any culture to bear” (135). He traces the cycle of what he calls 
“apocalyptic purgings, both real and imaginary,’ that attempt to “distill 
and redistill the purity of the national moral categories” by repeatedly 
severing us from a disturbing past that might keep us from realizing our 
promised destiny. In the immediate wake of 9/11, the Bush administration 
and the media engaged in just such an act of “apocalyptic purging” by 
rushing to make Pearl Harbor that day’s historical analog.** This compari- 


son attempted to cast Americans once again as unequivocal “good guys 


on the global stage and provided the nation carte blanche for avenging 
that day’s heinous crime and remaking the world in our image. So began 
another page in an ongoing official narrative. The simultaneous resurtac- 


ing of the term “Ground Zero,” however, vividly illustrates the pathology 
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that persists when traumatic history goes unacknowledged. Whether 
intentional or not, the term forever links the destruction and loss of life 
of September 11, 2001 with the nuclear annihilation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945. As Richard Stamelman puts it, “the ruins of the 
two events lie fused together, their fragments intermingled in the same 
debris field of history” (14), so that the current event’s official narrative 
was immediately soiled by the unwanted historical memory in which 
Americans were the perpetrators, not the victims. 

The resurfacing of the term “Ground Zero” also prefigured the na- 
tion’s asymmetrical and inappropriate response to the 9/11 attacks in 
the ensuing months and years: recalling the devastating display of might 
that ended the Pacific war, the US military invaded Iraq with what was 
billed as a campaign of “Shock and Awe” that would effectively paralyze 
its demonized, racialized foreign enemy.” That this military adventure 
was undertaken under false pretenses that had absolutely nothing to do 
with the 9/11 attacks and more to do with the quest to control oil and 
myriad opportunities for shameless profiteering is by now well established. 
At the time, however, the invasion of Iraq was met with stunning quies- 
cence—not only on the part of Congress and the national media, but by 
the general populace in America, if not abroad.”° 

Aloft, published just one year after the launch of the Iraq war, ad- 
dresses a conspicuously silent suburban middle-class readership in the 
post-9/11 era by recalling its foundational postwar roots. As Barbara 
Kelly has pointed out, World War II has come to be known as “the good 
war” by careful design: the benefits and amenities provided by the GI Bill 
meant that with no cash investment, white veterans were given the keys 
to houses that the government had regulated, designed, and underwritten 
(6). In exchange, the government exacted these veterans’ loyalty and their 
pledge not to go digging in their own backyards.” It has become a some- 
what stale observation that serious suburban fiction lays bare the seething 
heart of darkness just below the plush green lawns of its lonely, atomized 
everymen. In Aloft, Lee unearths only fragments, but these shards combine 
to remind us that built into the very foundation of the postwar suburban 
novel is a history of atrocity, loss, and complicity. If Lee’s “Battle” men are 
as detached as their literary precursors, Lee now holds them accountable 
as accessories-after-the-fact for their role in plowing under and paving 
over this history as part of the lucrative business of forgetting. 
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Excavating trauma and shame in Aloft 


Aloft explicitly engages the postwar suburbs’ founding mythology of vic- 
tory, Virtue, and its attendant promise of an ever brighter future. The novel 
teems with references to popular representations of wartime valor and 
sacrifice, ranging from films such as “Saving Private Ryan” (1998) and 
“The Bridges at Toko-Ri,” to Tom Brokaw’s book The Greatest Generation 
(1998). Jerry goes so far as to buy his own single-engine plane to satisfy a 
childhood fantasy of being an “ace” on the iconic WWII fighter-bomber, 
the P-47 Thunderbolt. 

However, Lee most provocatively engages the postwar ethos that has 
come to represent the suburbs with the stories he does not tell. The novel 
does not explicitly mention that Hank “The Tank” Battle is actually a vet- 
eran of the war, for instance, though distinctly military language accrues 
to him throughout and he is described as being as “physically solid as the 
masonry work he and his brothers used to do at the big North Shore 
mansions” (174),?* suggesting he was not 4-F This evasion evokes the 
legacy of denial passed down from Hank to Jerry to Jerry’s son Jack. And 
the impulse to suppress a disturbing past in order to arrive at a wished-for 
future also undergirds Lee’s depiction in Aloft of the suburbs as less “living 
memorials” than mausoleums for the living dead. 

The idea that postwar suburbia creates the conditions for living death 
is, of course, nothing new: zombie films such as “Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers” (1956) and the “Night of the Living Dead” franchise (1968) 
luridly present a vision akin to the more nuanced depictions in the fiction 
of John Cheever, John Updike, and Richard Yates of the interchangeable 
protagonists who sleepwalk through their work. As I’ve suggested, how- 
ever, Lee moves beyond the familiar critique of the suburbs’ numbing 
conformity and materialism by locating the roots of postwar suburban 
somnambulism in its traumatic history. In their determination to bury a 
past of pain, loss, and shame, the constricted characters in Aloft also deny 
themselves the genuine pleasures and satisfactions of lived experience. 
Instead, family life becomes nothing more than what Jerry deems “the 
loose association of . . . very separate, unconnected beings, who share 

only the minimum genetic material and the securely grounded belief 
that a full belly makes for a carefree, loafing soul” (131). Judith Herman 
observes that “the attempt to avoid reliving trauma too often results in a 
ving of consciousness, a withdrawal from engagement with others, 


narrov snan 
” (42). Lee’s characters lead the “anesthetized 


and an impoverished life 
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(43) existence that Herman argues results from the “active process of 
forgetting’ —the repression, dissociation, and denial that are “phenomena 
of social as well as individual consciousness” (9) and hallmarks of the fic- 
tional representation of suburban life. In Lee’s text, the “active process of 
forgetting’ —the deal returning white veterans unwittingly made with the 
devil by accepting the unspoken terms of the GI Bill—is the original sin 
of omission visited upon generation after generation of Battle men. The 
unsettling aftershocks rumbling from one Battle to the next exemplify the 
transgenerational effects of trauma, the ghostly power Nicolas Abraham 
and Maria Torok call a “phantom” (171), an inadmissible secret that moves 
across generations. 

The concept of transmissible trauma has drawn fire for its problematic 
ethical implications. Critics charge that it promotes a diluted, undifferenti- 
ated understanding of trauma’s reach, conferring evenly upon witnesses, 
bystanders, and even perpetrators the mantle of victimhood, along with 
the sympathy that attends such status.” This critique might seem particu- 
larly sharp when applied to the white middle-class males who populate 
postwar suburban fiction (the characterization of whom, Jurca maintains, 
has always depended upon a “fantasy of victimization” [8]). But Lee is 
not interested in tracing an inheritance of loss or the heavy burden of 
guilt as it moves from one beleaguered everyman to the next. In Aloft, 
the transgenerational phantom is no free-floating force that overtakes its 
victims. Instead, it is a carefully preserved legacy of complicity, defining 
not just the Battle family dynamics but its long-successful business model: 
each principal of Battle Bros. Inc. has learned at his father’s knee how to 
profitably cultivate a landscape designed to promote numbing forgetful- 
ness, 

Lee articulates these terms at the novel’s outset, as he offers his read- 
ers an aerial view from the tiny cockpit of Jerry Battle’s plane. Certainly 
the plane is indicative of upward mobility taken to dizzying heights. Yet 
Jerry’ description of the landscape he helped shape—the “trees, ideally 
formed and arranged” and “the simple, square houses set snugly in rows” 
like so many gravestones—is oddly funereal, as if he himself has already 
gone over the “Big Hill”:“From up here,” he observes, “everything looks 
perfect” (3). But if Jerry is in a way already dead, he is hardly a victim. His 
flight over the gaping absence of the Twin Towers invokes the traumatic 
events of September 11, with Jerry’s plane figured as an instrument of 
death that he himself steers. 
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Lee likewise holds Hank “the Tank” accountable for establishing the 
ground for his own living death. Hank has always taken pride in his part 
in “guiding” the “destiny of the good American life” (291), and now he 
has finally arrived at the best destination that that “good life” ostensibly 
has to offer: a room in the Ivy Acres Nursing Home, where Jerry, at least, 
is assured, his father will be offered the “ultimate luxuries of Ease and 
Convenience” and will “live out the rest of his days in complete security 
and comfort and without a worldly care” (7). Though Hank himself 

complains bitterly that this is hardly what he worked for all his “stinking 
life” (6), Lee offers Ivy Acres as the ghastly logical conclusion of a utopian 
vision founded upon the sequestering of death and the sanitization of 
suffering that Hank himself has been instrumental in promoting. 

Finally, Jerry’s son, Jack, the latest Battle to take over the family busi- 
ness, has likewise built his own tomb—a McMansion in a gated com- 
munity, with personal entertainment systems for both of his children, 
his- and her- bathrooms in the master suite, and an airtight den where 
he can enjoy his cigars in peace: the house that Jack built is what House 
Beautiful promoted in 1950 as a “truly American house” that reflects the 
“ideals of the good life” (Bangs 83), which is to say that it encrypts each 
family member in the most luxurious mausoleum that money can buy. As 
the novel opens, however, events have conspired to disturb the Battles in 
their cryogenic slumbers. Hank, for instance, is beset with the early symp- 
toms of dementia, so that “best forgotten” memories keep “crowding” 
(155) his brain unbidden. Jack, in the meantime, has so over-expanded 
the family landscaping business that he risks losing not only his home 
but also the business itself that has thrived for three generations building 
“living memorials.” 

Jerry from his burial chamber by his daughter, Theresa, a Stanford 
Ph.D. who has come from California for a visit with her fiancé, Paul, 
bringing with her news that she has Non-Hodgkins lymphoma, is preg- 
nant, and intends to keep the baby. Jerry, who has absorbed some of his 
daughter’s academic jargon, throws up his hands and proclaims, “Jerry 
Battle hereby declines the Real” (230).The Real, as Jerry understands it, is 
a sort of “destructive Void,” the phrase with which Slavoj Zizek describes 
the Real in his post-9/11 The Desert of the Real (12); it has the capacity 
to unsettle Western citizens’ complacent acceptance of a “Virtual Real- 
ity” that he likens to the ersatz suburban setting of the 1998 film, The 
Tiuman Show (12-15). Theresa’s condition impels Jerry to begin sifting 
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through the layers of unacknowledged loss, complicity, and shame that 
he, his father, and brother have so zealously kept buried—a process that 
will exact a devastating cost and awaken Jerry to what Zizek calls “real 
reality” (15). 

Jerry’s brother, Bobby Battle, was killed in the Vietnam War, after 
enlisting on a whim because his father, Hank, committed to the “ac- 
tive process of forgetting” his own war experiences, told him it would 
be an opportunity to “take in the sights of Southeast Asia” (149). After 
Bobby’s death, Hank removes himself to the basement, where he sets to 
work on his 1/175-scale USS Arizona (112), a project he works on for 
the next three years. This retreat to his bunker and his painstaking effort 
to rebuild the battleship sunk at Pearl Harbor constitute an attempt not 
only to deny his own loss but to justify it by “redistill[ing] the purity of 
the national moral categories,” as Berger puts it. Hank literally seals off 
Bobby’s memory, locking the door to his untouched bedroom until a 
roof leak causes so much mold and rot that he has to strip it down to the 
studs. All that Hank salvages are his son’s baseball trophies, which he soaks 
in bleach in order to restore the pristine “American Golden Boy-hood” 
(154) for which soldiers such as Bobby supposedly went over the “Big 
Hill” in the first place. Hank’s effort to rework and cleanse history is a 
sisyphean exercise, however. Like the Vietnam War itself, Bobby’s death 
cannot be put to rest: he hovers over the text as “Bobby Ongoing” (147), 
only his helmet and a bloody boot ever having been recovered, fragments 
that shadow the polished baseball trophies that Hank keeps on display in 
his room in shadow the nursing home. Wolfgang Schivelbusch observes 
that “it is possible that the destruction of September 11 uncovered the 
suppressed remains of Vietnam” (293), and Bobbys memory similarly 
resurfaces. 

Just as spectral is Daisy, Jerry’s late wife and the mother of his chil- 
dren. A Korean immigrant with a “hardscrabble past,” her broken English 
spares Jerry from “in-depth and nuanced discussions” (119), and we learn 
little about her other than Jerry’s fairly detailed account of Daisy’s erratic 
conduct. Her “DSM-certified” symptoms include sleepless nights spent 
feverishly redecorating their ranch-style home; naked expeditions to the 
local playground; and drunken midnight dips in the backyard pool despite 
being unable to swim—compulsive, risky behaviors associated with post- 
traumatic stress syndrome. Her obsession with her ranch house and her 
forays to the playground and the swimming pool can also be construed as 
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desperate attempts to find solace in the living memorials meant to deliver 
the good life and aid in “the active process of forgetting” (Herman 9). 

While Daisy’s being haunted by trauma is evident, the novel itself 
fully suppresses the details of Daisy’s traumatic past: whatever haunts her 
remains unspoken.” This conspicuous silence raises the moral stakes of 
Lee’s decision to lend his narrative voice to a white middle-class male. 
Jerng notes that critics have alternately read Jerry as a “white suburban 
subject who can speak to universal themes,’ and an “ethnicized” character 
whose working-class Italian American origins align him with the Korean 
American males of Lee’s earlier novels, who likewise struggle with “the 
common problems of cultural identity and belonging” (189). But if Lee 
draws a comparison between Jerry and his Korean American characters, 
he does not imply that their experiences are equivalent. Indeed, Lee’s 
portrayal of Jerry’s suffering wife, Daisy, highlights the difference between 
them. Jerry can toggle easily between the ethnic sense of self he has in- 
herited and the universal claims afforded a white suburban subject, since 
both harmoniously attest to the validity of the national narrative’s core 
promise of individual opportunity and advancement. As Jerry describes 
his felicitous background, 


If you took an accounting of all who proceed us, . . . you’d have 
some kind of portfolio of golden twentieth-century self-made 
American living, all those spic-and-span houses and Gunite 
pools ... the double wall ovens set on timers to bring the roast 
rosemary chicken and casserole of sweet sausage lasagna to just 
the right crisp on top as Dad pulled the white Lincoln up the 
driveway, their contribution to our Great Society being the 
straight full trickle-down to my generation of Battaglias and 
Battles and Battapaglia’s and the rest of us with the sweetheart 
deal of a Set-It-and-Forget It existence. (289) 


Daisy, on the other hand, represents what Min Song calls “The Strange’: 
that is, a “foreigner, nonconformist, or racial other” who bears “the ma- 
terial traces of a history that exists in contradiction to the state’s own 
self-serving stories” (3). Jerry’s wooing of Daisy and his subsequent efforts 
to separate her from a disturbing past he’d rather know nothing about 
mimics the assimilation process itself; their unhappy union illustrates how 
nullifying this process can be. Jerry does everything he can to silence 
Daisy. He strips her of phone privileges so she can’t call relatives in Korea, 
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and when her behavior becomes increasingly troublesome, he takes his 
father’s advice “to be a little brutal” (104). Hank further advises that Jerry 


‘ 


deny Daisy “any money or attention. ...Don’t let her out of the house 
fora week. Then when she’s down in the dumps bring her some diamond 
earrings. ...And if that doesn’t work, call Dr. Derricone,’ a crusty general 
practitioner who promptly prescribes Valium. Hank’s proffered tactics of 
bullying, withholding, bribing, and medicating follow the classic pattern 
of an abusive relationship. These tactics also crudely replicate the conflict- 
ing courses of treatment accorded World War II soldiers suffering from 
what we now call post-traumatic stress syndrome who were variously 
shamed, denied compensation, drugged, and bribed to forget.*! 

All of these ways of trying to silence Daisy are forms of discipline 
meant to show Daisy her particular place in guiding the “destiny of the 
good American life” (219). In her frenetic efforts to embody the ideal 
1950s homemaker, Daisy appears to occupy the position Betty Friedan 
describes in her groundbreaking book, The Feminine Mystique (1963). 
Friedan establishes the various ways that middle-class women in the 
postwar era were coerced into fully devoting themselves to their roles 
as mothers and housewives: in both their reproductive capacity and in 
their role as consumers, women were charged with the impossible task of 
satisfying the postwar capitalist economy's bottomless hunger for growth. 
But Daisy and Jerry’s marriage does not play out against the backdrop 
of 1950s conformity. Instead, their union spans the late 1960s through 
the mid-1970s—a tumultuous period marked not only by the Vietnam 
War that claimed Bobby, but by the women’s and civil rights movements, 
events Jerry does not mention and needn't, since it is initially his good 
fortune to be married to an “old-fashioned girl” whose predilection for 
orderly housekeeping and pleasing her man he credits to her being not 
“so long removed from the old country” (101). Jerry’s reductive descrip- 
tion of Daisy’s ostensibly culturally determined attributes damningly 
indicates that as far as he is concerned, Daisy is herself a commodity—a 
foreign import. When she breaks down, Hank recommends special han- 
dling: “If [Daisy] were a plain sedan like your mother you wouldn't have 
to worry. . . .But with a sleek machine, you’ve got to tool a governer 
[sic] onto the sucker, do something to cut her fuel” (105). Hank’s advice, 
delivered in 1975 after a period of upheaval that profoundly challenged 
white male privilege, crudely anticipates the strategy behind a particularly 
savvy strand of multiculturalism that domesticates difference by reducing 
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it to a collection of dehistoricized, depoliticized goods and artifacts. Vijay 
Prashad concludes that “consumerism seems to be the main drive for 
this kind of multiculturalism” (112), which simultaneously exploits and 
contains racial ethnic identity in service to patriarchy. Whether Daisy is 
serving up delectable “Oriental-style dishes” (101) poolside or modeling 
a fetching new outfit that Jerry declares makes her “good enough to eat” 
(114), she obliges rather than threatens the prerogatives of white privi- 
lege. 

That Daisy ultimately drowns in the backyard swimming pool, the 
piéce-de-resistance of “living memorials” (8) and the cornerstone of the 
Battle family business of forgetting, clearly implicates Jerry in her death. 
By isolating Daisy from her family in Korea, disallowing “in-depth and 
nuanced conversations,’ and ignoring her assorted cries for help, Jerry 
betrays the degree to which he is personally invested in washing Daisy 
clean of “the material traces of a history that exists in contradiction to the 
state’s own self-serving stories” (Song 3). And in his effort to cleanse Daisy 
of a past that sullies the pristine national narrative, he repeats the pattern 
of exploitation that has historically guaranteed white male hegemony 
at the expense of racialized, sexualized others. If, as Dori Laub argues, 
having no occasion to give voice to one’s traumatic past “is perhaps the 
true meaning of annihilation, for when one’s history is abolished, one’s 
identity ceases to exist, as well” (Truth 67), then Jerry’s silencing of Daisy 
is deeply implicated in her death. For Laub’s, one who refuses to serve as 
a witness becomes a perpetrator after the fact, since “not knowing is an 
active process of destruction” (“Not Knowing”). 

After Daisy’s death, he immediately deploys one of his crews to “bull- 
doze ... over the offending site and roll .. . out perfect new sod,” so that 
Theresa and Jack can “at least play without a care or a thought” (229) 
over what had once been the swimming pool in which their mother 
died. Jerry may want to protect his children, but his execution of what his 
daughter later identifies as “the world speed record for goodbyes” (321) 
instead consigns them, most especially Jack, to their own psychic crypts of 
unassimilated loss, grief, and shame. For as Theresa ultimately reveals, Jack 

confided that he actually saw Daisy right before she died, having come 
home early from camp that day to discover his mother, naked, inebri- 
ised at the edge of the diving board. Jack remembers that all 
ad been cleared from the pool and lined up along the 
ice” (320), assembled by Daisy in some version of 
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what Laub calls “a creative act of maintaining and establishing an internal 
witness” to substitute “for the lack of witnessing in real life” (71). But the 
cartoonish macabre tableau Daisy arranges cannot provide real witness. 
Instead, these “witnesses” offer damning testimony to the flimsy support 
system offered up by the suburban imaginary, which may have kept her 
temporarily afloat, but ultimately could not sustain her. 

A small child at the time, Jack understandably “declines the Real, 
like his father, fleeing undetected and spending the next several hours on 
a swing set at the playground. Jack’s escape to the swings, however, au- 
gurs a lifetime of ceaseless activity in service to the upward mobility that 
ultimately gets him nowhere. The swing set functions like Daisy’s pool 
floats and the plane that Jerry purchases to fulfill an unrealized childhood 
fantasy: these toys are diminutive versions of postwar living memorials, 


> 


likewise meant to obfuscate the past, compensate for lack, and inculcate 
the ideal of upward mobility. But Daisy’s floats cannot put to rest the 
unspoken trauma of her past nor make up for her inability to swim; the 
rocking of the swings can neither blot out what Jack had witnessed nor 
substitute for his missing mother. And paralleling Caruth’s view that the 
unprocessed traumatic past produces “inadvertent and unwished-for rep- 
etition” (2), Jerry’s plane, which has allowed him an aerial, distant view 
of a life for which he disowns responsibility, is doomed to come crashing 
down. Jerry and Theresa are enjoying a rare excursion togther on his plane 
when she shares with him Jack’s revelation about seeing Daisy on the day 
she died, and the confusion, grief, guilt, and bitterness that she and her 
brother felt after their mother’s death. Moments later, they encounter a 
freak storm and Theresa’s placenta ruptures. Jerry manages an emergency 
landing, but it is too late: like Daisy, who had flown “like a seabird straight 
down to the bottom” (124) of the pool, Theresa is dead by the time they 
arrive on the ground. 

Though Jerry makes every effort to save his mixed-race daughter, 
his failure is ofa piece with the negligence that inculpates him in Daisy's 
death. Earlier in the novel, Jerry muses that his “particularly handsome 
and even stunning” mixed-race family would make fitting subjects for 
a “fashion magazine spread titled something like ‘The Spoils of Battle” 
(69)—comely evidence that in America, mobility not only stretches ever 
upwards but outwards as well. In the wake of 9/11, however, the prolif- 
eration of hate crimes, anti-Muslim sentiment, immigration backlash, and 
racial profiling has provided damning evidence that the ethos of liberal 
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multiculturalism has failed to dismantle the structures of racism. As Da- 
vid Harvey has argued, this is because liberal multiculturalism actually 
serves the interests of white privilege. He notes that one of the groups 
to mobilize alongside the various protest movements of the 1960s and 
‘70s were the very wealthy, who cannily wed capitalist class interests to 
the basic values of human dignity and individual freedom by translating 
disenfranchised groups’ calls for equal recognition, rights, and resources 
into access to the goods, services, and private property that are the hall- 
marks of middle-class membership.” Jerry’s failure to save his daughter 
testifies to the devastating effects of pursuing a “good life” that valorizes 
individual rights and personal gain over the common good. Indeed, Jerry’s 
crash landing locates him in what Don DeLillo calls “the Ruins of the 
Future,” in an essay that grapples with a post-9/11 landscape irrevocably 
scarred by “a narrative that has been developing over years” (33). Just as 
in its opening pages Lee’s novel invokes the ruins of the Twin Towers, 
in its penultimate chapter it conjures the catastrophic events of that day 
and the people “falling from the towers hand in hand” (DeLillo 39): as its 
plane goes down, Jerry grabs hold of his daughter’s hand and clamps his 
eyes shut in order to prepare for the terrible unknown that awaits them 
on the ground. 


Toward a provisional community: the post-9/11 


landscape and the ethics of loss 


Certainly, Richard Gray might fault Aloft for reducing a national tragedy 
to the small scale of the personal and the domestic, adding grist to the mill 
of self-pity Jurca argues operates throughout suburban literature prior to 
September 11, 2001. But the novel does more than dredge up the postwar 
suburb’s buried traumatic history and connect it to the recent catastrophe. 
Indeed, it takes the occasion to redefine the suburban ethos altogether. 
If Lee locates the source of his prototypical everyman’s guilt in his will- 
ful determination not to know, after his crash landing Jerry is forced to 
confront the full weight of that long-denied knowledge. 

Throughout the novel Theresa has functioned to awaken Jerry from 
his dreamlike detachment, and with her death, she finally teaches him 
to live with lack. The novel represents Jerry’s encounter with the “de- 
ve Void.” however, not as a mere matter of knowing loss but as a 


structi he 
moral burden. Theresa’s death, that is, awakens Jerry to a realization that 
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he is responsible for much more than his own survival—that he is ethi- 
cally bound to do what he can to alleviate others’ misery. Immediately 
before her placenta ruptures, Theresa makes an outlandish appeal: that 
Jerry invite his father, recently escaped from the nursing home, and Jack 
and his family, whose financial woes will force them to move, to come 
live with him. Jerry protests, but when Theresa searches his eyes, looking 
“for the glimmer of a character somehow more wise and generous and 
self-sacrificing” (316) than she has ever known him to be, he is swayed; 
beginning to realize that he himself embodies “the Real,” he begins to 
confront the consequences of his history of denial and detachment. 

Overturning the master narrative written into the detached, single- 
family house, Jerry follows his late daughter’s directive to invite his 
extended family to live with him—Hank, Jack, and his wife and two 
children, but also his son-in-law and his new baby grandson, who was 
born prematurely but survived the crash. This expanded household, hastily 
assembled to accommodate his extended, mixed-race, multigenerational 
family, is messy, crowded, and distressed, but also vital and dynamic. It 
constitutes a community that is intensely provisional, but it reimagines 
the suburb as a potential site of renewed social connection that addresses 
the varied needs of its diverse, changing population. 

By suggesting new possibilities, the crowded house also represents 
a radical departure from the sterile, deadening portrayal of suburbia Lee 
offers in his two earlier novels. Where in Native Speaker, for example, the 
protagonist's small, mixed-race child is killed by a group of white children 
while visiting his grandfather in the suburbs, in Aloft, the violent birth 
ofa mixed-race child enables the transformative power of the collective 
memory of loss to redefine the contours of community. The baby is quite 
literally a living memorial, his very being inscribed by trauma. Unlike the 
living memorials of the postwar era, however, which were designed to 
obscure troubling elements of the past in order to promote a national my- 
thology of victory and virtue, the baby, christened Barthes Tae-Jon Battle, 
evokes the suppressed history of grief, trauma, guilt, and atrocity that he 
carries within him. The baby’s surname, Barthes, may associate him with 
his namesake’ famous essay, “The Death of the Author,” which renounces 
the validity of a master narrative and revels instead in the tantalizing play 
of multiple meanings. More provocatively, the middle name Tae-Jon may 
finally offer oblique testimony to the source of Daisy’s unspoken suffering 
as well as to an unacknowledged page in the official US history of the 
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“forgotten war” in Korea. In sharp contrast to the heroism and sacrifice 
depicted in “The Bridges at Toko Ri,” historian Bruce Cumings unearths 
the disturbing details of the Taejon massacre, which took place at the start 
of the Korean War, which he calls “one of the most astonishing cover-ups 
in postwar US history 
least four thousand people butchered by ROK (South Korean) police un- 


3 


(174). Cumings recounts the murky history ofat 


der the direct supervision of US advisers, and then layered “like sardines” 
(175) in trenches that local citizens were forced to dig.* 

The Taejon massacre is thus another element of history the baby 
evokes, part of the mass grave the postwar suburbs were meant to pave 
over—one more fragment that the novel delicately excavates to expose 
the haunting counternarrative to the state’s official history, the denial of 
which, the novel implies, has landed us in “the ruins of the future.” Yet 
the birth of a child also suggests that these newly exposed ruins should 
not be construed apocalyptically. Svetlana Boym argues in The Future 
of Nostalgia (2002) that the “shattered fragments, ellipses and scenes of 
the horrors of war” (52), are the “common landmarks of everyday life” 
(53) that make up collective memory, which she likens to “a playground, 
not a graveyard of individual recollections” (54). Boym makes a critical 
distinction between collective memory, which offers “mere signposts 
for individual reminiscences that could suggest multiple narratives” (55). 
and national memory, which offers a “single, teleological plot” aiming 
to reestablish “social cohesion, a sense of security, and an obedient rela- 
tionship to authority” (42). As I’ve argued, Lee provides only scant hints 
of his characters’ traumatic pasts, resisting the balm of closure that a full 
accounting of a “single, teleological plot” might offer. Indeed, the baby 
represents a narrative that is just beginning: while he may be a repository 
for bits and pieces of his forebears’ stories, his own is as yet unwritten, 
so that he does not offer readers resolution but only possibility. As much 
as the birth of a child might signal hope, it should therefore not be mis- 
understood as providing healing closure. The child’s presence serves as a 
constant reminder of absence: as Jerry concedes, the baby looks nothing 
like his lost mother, Theresa (333). Further, the infant’s quotidian demands 
for attention, care, and compassion define for the makeshift household in 

concrete terms their ethical relation to the Real. 

It is true that, insofar as it appeals to a collective longing for the com- 

itv of an imagined home, this vision of the extended family 
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urban project in the first place. Boym argues that such restorative nostalgia 
produces the us-vs.-them thinking that constructs the home as “under 
siege,” requiring “defense against the plotting enemy” (43)—the kind of 
thinking, in other words, that arguably originally supplied the logic for 
postwar White Flight*4 and which has so quickly come to dominate a 
post-9/11 discourse of fear, anger, and jingoism. In this context, we can 
appreciate the novel’s insistently personal perspective and Lee’s decision 
not to engage the events of that day directly: the novel does not ask its 
readers to choose sides in a hotly contested political climate but to rethink 
the ways that we are connected to one another. As Lee’s depiction of 
Daisy and Theresa also makes clear, however, the model of inclusion that 
invites select minority members to feast at capital’s table has itself failed to 
humanely address the dire needs of a diverse population. Lee renounces 
binary conceptions (exclusion/inclusion) of a master narrative built upon 
the tenets of private property ownership, individual enterprise, comfort, 
and stability: his hodgepodge household prepares the ground for a dif 
ferent structure altogether. Rejecting restorative nostalgia, informed by 
an aesthetics of contingency, Aloft manifests what Boym calls “reflective 
nostalgia” (49). Where restorative nostalgia dwells in the notion that the 
lost home of our dreams can be recovered, reflective nostalgia is charac- 
terized by the “irrevocability of the past and human finitude.” Jerry’s new 
household is insistently temporary. But it is the persistence of loss that 
stands as the foundation for meaningful connection with others. Such a 
vision culminates in the novel’s final scene, as Jerry climbs into the hole 
he has dug in his yard as part of the ongoing construction. As it happens, 
this is the location of the swimming pool in which Daisy had drowned. 
Now, inside the trench, he surveys what he deems an “archeological” 
excavation of rusted toys, rotting sneakers, and chipped pool tiles, “like 
some ghostly ruin of Pompeii” (342). The “ruin of Pompeii” evokes the 
tuins of the Twin Towers collapse, linking catastrophic loss across centuries 
and continents. Such is the potentially connective power of historical 
trauma. 

Throughout the novel, Jerry has indeed excavated losses that dimly 
link the historical traumas of World War II, the Korean War, the Vietnam 
War, and the September 11 attacks. Now, standing in the gravelike hole 
sifting through the everyday artifacts of an irrecoverable past, he reminds 
the reader that these large-scale events are also the stuff of intensely pri- 
vate experiences of pain, guilt, and longing. DeLillo similarly recalls what 
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littered lower Manhattan in the days after September 11—the photo- 
graphs of missing persons, the improvised memorials, the lost shoes, cell 
phones, and handkerchiefs, the “the graffiti of love and peace” (35). These 
devastatingly personal expressions of grief confirmed that “many things 
are over. The narrative ends in the rubble.” But these assorted fragments 
also insisted that “it is left to us to create the counter-narrative.” Lee’s 
novel posits just such a counter-narrative, which, in its modest conceptu- 
alization, involves not an expanding of our horizons but a digging to the 
core of our common experience. 


§ 
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editor at Tiventieth-Century Literature and TCL’s three readers, Yoonmee 
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Notes 


1. Keith Wilhite’s essay, “Contested Terrain: The Suburb as Region,” reads Aloft 
and Jonathan Franzen’s novel, The Corrections (2001) from a regionalist perspec- 
tive and determines that in Lee’s novel, “the single- family home emerges as 
the site for a reimagined and recalibrated scale of living” (632). 


2. Critics in general have been somewhat dismissive of Aloft. In addition to 
Wood's dismissal of the novel as the “feebler . . . thematic poor cousin” to Lee’s 
first two books. John Homans finds “an airy lightness and inconsequentiality 
about Aloft (think: Zoloft) that’s both charming and cloying” (Homans.) 


3. For a list of victims from Long Island, see longisland.newsday.com. 


4. In 2006, the Brookings Institute issued a report that revealed as of the year 
2000, more immigrants and people in poverty lived in metropolitan areas out- 
side the city (see Fuentes and Warren). A recent Brookings Institute Report, 
issued in May 2010, finds that the immigrant population in suburbs has only 
sed since then: “Suburban Asians and Hispanics already had topped 50 
nt in 2000, and blacks joined them by 2008, rising from 43 percent in 
ight years.” The report notes a new phenomenon it calls “bright flight. 
è number of young white professionals now opting to live in 
and amenities, so that the suburban population is not only 
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more ethnically diverse, it is increasingly older and poorer. There are several 
indications that this trend will continue: in another first, in the nation’s 100 
largest metropolitan areas, black, Hispanic and Asian residents now constitute a 
majority of residents younger than 18—presaging a benchmark that the nation 
as a whole is projected to reach in just over a decade. In the meantime, suburbs 
are home to the vast majority of baby-boomers, the first of whom will turn 65 
in 2011, placing a strain on already strained social services. See Roberts. 


5. See, for instance, Rosalyn Baxandall and Elizabeth Ewen’s study, Picture 
Windows: How the Suburbs Happened, which focuses on Long Island’s Levit- 
town, where Aloft takes place. The authors note that even before 9/11, these 
Long Island suburbs, once at the forefront of the postwar housing boom which 
promised a better life, had once again “become a bellwether for the nation’s 
older suburbs” now struggling “to adapt to an uncertain and threatening fu- 
ture” (231). In 1997, for instance, Long Island had the highest rate of AIDS of 
any suburban area in the nation; in 1992, 40,000 people were homeless in an 
area that values homeownership as a primary social value; the area’s infrastruc- 


ture—bridges, roads, water and buildings—is decaying while the rising cost of 
taxes, housing, and utilities has caused more foreclosures on Long Island since 
the 1930s (230-31), a crisis that has only deepened since the subprime mort- 


gage bubble burst. See Derrick Henry and Janet Roberts. 


6. According to an article in the Gotham Gazette, approximately three quarters 
of the victims were white, male, middle class and between 30 and 50 years old. 
Approximately eight percent were black, nine percent Hispanic, and about six 
percent Asian. New York and New Jersey combined accounted for about 87 
percent of the victims. See Beveridge. 


7. Anker considers, for instance, Frederic Beigbeder’s Windows on the World 
(2004); Don DeLillo’s Falling Man (2007); Jonathan Safran Foer’s Extremely 
Loud and Incredibly Close (2005); Colum McCann's Let the Great World Spin 
(2009); lan McEwan’s Saturday (2005); Joseph O’ Neill’s Netherland (2008); and 
Jess Walter’s The Zero (2006) among others. 


8. This excerpt from Rudolph Giuliani’s address to the United Nations on 
October 1, 2001 sums up the story of American exceptionalism quickly es- 
poused by pundits of all stripes: “This massive attack was intended to break our 


spirit. lt has not done that. It’s made us stronger, more determined, and more 
resolved,” 


€ . Ñ 5 5 A ~ RS s ` 
3. David Roediger cites Louis Adamic’s 1942 study, Whats Your Name, which 
examined the motivation that prompted immigrants to “promiscuously” 


change their “foreign-sounding” names “for the sake of a job.” See Roediger 
218-19 ; 
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10. Lauren Berlant elaborates a similar notion in Cruel Optimism (2011), which 
is “about what happens to fantasies of the good life when the ordinary be- 
comes a landfill for overwhelming and impending crises of life-building and 
expectation whose sheer volume so threatens what it means to ‘have a life’ that 


adjustment seems like an accomplishment” (3). 


11. If nothing else, postwar suburbs provided plenty of fodder for a new 
bumper crop of social critics such as Betty Friedan (The Feminine Mystique); 
C.Wright Mills (White Collar: The American Middle Classes); David Riesman 
(The Lonely Crowd); William Whyte (The Organization Man) and many others. 
Though Herbert Gans ostensibly moved to Levittown, New Jersey to dispel 
many of the assumptions of his mentor, Whyte, Gans’s study, The Levittown- 
ers (1967), did little to challenge the already congealed suburban myth he had 
identified. More recent contributions from M. P. Baumgartner (The Moral 
Order of the Suburb) and Robert Putnam (Bowling Alone) may have updated 
this damning sociological perspective but offer little to change the widespread 
perception that suburbia is “intellectually debilitating, culturally oppressive, and 
politically dangerous, breeding bland mass men without respect for the arts of 
democracy” (Gans xxviii). 


12. As World War II scholar Christina Jarvis argues, the rapid rehabilitation and 
reassimilation of returning veterans “was vital to the continuous operation 

of America’s economic and war machines” (“If” 99). Of particular concern 
were veterans returning with so-called battle fatigue. Jarvis notes that between 
January 1942 and June 1945, there were approximately 1,000,000 hospital 
admissions, 1,750,000 Selective Service rejections, and 457,000 discharges for 
“neuropsychiatric disorders.” Jarvis has chronicled the vast body of military 
pamphlets and advice literature that was meant to help struggling soldiers 
adapt to civilian life as quickly as possible. The advice ranged from working 
outdoors to “dumping” one’s haunting war memories on a psychiatrist (qtd. 
in Jarvis 103), but was univocal in its directive that the returning soldier put 
the past firmly behind him and get on with his life. In his influential treatise 
Veteran Comes Back (1944), for instance, sociologist Willard Waller allowed that 
“every veteran is at least mildly shell-shocked” (115), but argued that recovery 
was a matter of “bringing one’s self to accept a little dull job and to marry a 
woman who is a good ordinary woman and to buy a suit of clothes with two 


pairs of pants” (129). 

13. Waller chronicles the government’s virtual abandonment of WWI veterans, 
who were provided the pittance of sixty dollars upon their return (234)—and 
the scandalous graft and mismanagement associated with the building of veter- 


ans’ hospitals (234-45). 
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14. As Brodkin argues, while GI benefits were theoretically offered to all re- 
turning veterans, “in practice women and black veterans did not get anywhere 
near their share” (42). Women’s Army and Air Force units, for instance, were 
intially organized as auxiliaries and thus not eligible for military benefits. 

After that status changed in July 1943, women had to reenlist in order to re- 
ceive benefits; many women thought they had been demobilized and simply 
returned home. Those who remained received little counseling so that their 
access to benefits remained hidden (42). The barriers obstructing black veter- 
ans from reaping their rightful GI benefits were even more daunting: though 
the armed forces were thoroughly segregated throughout WWII, black enlisted 
men served under white officers and received a disproportionate share of dis- 
honorable discharges, which deprived them of their benefits. Those who did 
get an honorable discharge were offered low-paid, menial jobs. In terms of tak- 
ing advantage of the GI Bill’s educational benefits, their defacto exclusion from 
white colleges left only severely overcrowded black colleges as an alternative 
(42-44). George Lipsitz points out that while the FHA and the VA financed 
more than 120 billion dollars worth of real estate between 1934 and 1962, less 
than 2 percent of this real estate was available to nonwhite families, most of 
which was in segregated areas (6). 


15. For an extended discussion on the importance and implications of home 
ownership for the immigrant, see Roediger, 133-235. 


16. Never before and never since has the government provided its veterans 
such benefits. In combination with the Federal Housing Administration’s 
postwar revisions of the 1934 Housing Act, the GI Bill made it possible for 
white veterans to become the owners of homes with no capital investment 
and for banks and other investors to underwrite their mortgages with little 
risk. A powerful private housing lobby, led by William Levitt, was instrumen- 
tal in convincing Congress that the private industry was capable of providing 
housing quickly and cheaply. With the aid of Senator McCarthy, Levitt and a 
powerful lobby comprised of the National Association of Home Builders and 
the National Association of Real Estate Brokers among others undertook a 
Massive campaign to convince both Congress and the public that public hous- 
ing Was tantamount to socialism, using racism as a fear tactic. One campaign, 
for instance, asserted that “certain undesirable persons—t.e. Negroes and Mex- 
ican-Americans—would be eligible for public housing and would therefore 
become neighbors of the established residents” (qtd. in Baxandall 94). For its 
part, the FHA did not merely steer residents to all-white suburbs; it guaranteed 
racially homogenous communities by way of its lending practices, to wit, the 
Practice of “redlining,” a color-coded ratings system that evaluated the risks 
associated with loans made to specific urban neighborhoods. Those central-city 
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neighborhoods that were racially and ethnically mixed were color-coded red 
and virtually never received loans (51-54). In addition to the policy of redlin- 
ing, The FHA also published a technical bulletin entitled “Planning Profitable 
Neighborhoods,” which advised developers on how to concentrate on ho- 
mogenous markets for housing (Haralovich 75-76). When the Supreme Court 
ruling in 1948 outlawed racially restrictive covenants, homeowner associations 
quickly learned to rely on restrictive covenants that targeted specific behaviors 
in order to exclude people of color to protect their all-important property 
values. See Evan McKenzie’s Privatopia (1994). 


17. Lipsitz asserts that whiteness “has a cash value: it accounts for advantages 
that come to individuals through profits made from housing secured in dis- 
criminatory markets, though the unequal educational opportunities available to 
children of different races, through insider networks that channel employment 
opportunities to the relatives and friends of those who have profited most from 
present and past racial discrimination, and especially through intergenerational 
transfers of inherited wealth that pass on the spoils of discrimination to suc- 
ceeding generations” (vii). 


18. In contrast to Waller’s description of a blighted generation of soldiers 
“haunted by the specter of insecurity” (248), a 1942 advertisement for Better 
Homes and Gardens assured readers that “all the fighting power of the nation” 
was focused upon securing for soldiers and their families “the one thing they 
value most: a happy and livable home” which would include “a new and better 
room for Junior, a den for dad. New furniture for the living room. A glassed in 
porch” (qtd. in Baxandall 83). 


19. Life’s editors note that there were 15,132 men killed to date, but that the 
Armed Services lists casualties before it releases names, which could not be 
published until next of kin were notified (15). 


20. Jarvis describes the way that the Office of War Information and the media 
controlled and manipulated images of the dead to bolster support of the war 
on the homefront, such as forbidding the publication of photographs of dead 
soldiers. See Chapter Five of her book, The Male Body at War. 


21. See Roediger 208; Matthew Frye Jacobson, who notes that where unions 
sought to exclude immigrants, big business concerns unsurprisingly lobbied 
on their behalf (65-66); and Baxandall and Ewen, who outline Levitt’s vari- 
ous public relations campaigns against unions, as well as his building practices, 
which excluded union workers altogether (see especially chapters 8 and 10). 


22, Paradoxically, if modern appliances were ostensibly designed to make lite 
easier for the woman of the house, the veteran suffering from “combat nerves 
as 
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was advised to “work outdoors—hard physical work is best” (Jarvis, “If” 110). 
Therapeutic labor was thus built into the suburban home-owning experience. 
Levitt, for instance, contractually obligated residents to mow their lawns and 
enforced it by inspecting properties and billing laggards (Baxandall 144). Lawn- 
mowing, bush-trimming, and do-it-yourself projects not only functioned as 
therapy for returning veterans, but also limited opportunities for men to gather 
together in ways that might be politically dangerous (Kelly 6). As Levitt rea- 
soned, “No man who owns his own home and a lot can be a communist, he 
has too much to do” (qtd. in Larabee 84). 


23. As Shanken notes, while the traditional memorial had honored sacrifice, 
the heroics of war, and/or victory, the living memorial “eschewed these asso- 
ciations for a celebration of democracy, community, and ‘better living’” (135), 
which it promoted by way of recreational facilities. Thanks to the Federal 
Security Agency (FSA), which found in the living memorial a way to advance 
its agenda—namely, to promote “social and economic security, educational op- 
portunity, and the health of the citizens of the Nation” (133)—participation in 
physical fitness activities became the equivalent of a patriotic act. 


24. Examples of the comparison between the September 11" attacks and Pearl 
Harbor are legion. For a sampling of headlines that labeled September 11 “A 
New Day of Infamy,” see The Archives of Global Change[in the 20th Century put 
in WC. Tom Englehardt asserts that the rush to equate the two events repre- 
sented an attempt to reclaim what he calls “Victory Culture” (305-307). 


25. In his address to Congress immediately after 9/11, President Bush may 
have reminded Americans that “No one should be singled out for unfair treat- 
ment or unkind words because of their ethnic background or religious faith,” 
but his simultaneous assertion that “Either you are with us or you are with 

the terrorists” set the tone for the racism behind the government’ practice of 
indiscriminate racial profiling under the so-called Patriot Act; extraordinary 
rendition; and the bait-and-switch tactics that justified the Iraqi invasion to the 
American people. As one US army veteran of the Iraq war describes his expe- 
rience in the military, 


I began to hear new words like ‘towel head, ‘camel jockey’ and—the 
most disturbing—‘sand nigger.’ These words did not initially come 
from my fellow soldiers, but from my superiors—my platoon sergeant, 
my company first sergeant, my battalion commander. All the way up 
the chain of command, viciously racist terms were suddenly acceptable. 
-. Racism is a vital weapon employed by this government. It is a more 
important weapon that a rifle, or a tank, or a bomber, or a battleship. 

It is more destructive than an artillery shell, or a bunker buster, or a 
tomahawk missile. (Prysner) 
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26. At the war's outset, over three quarters of Americans supported the invasion 
of Iraq (see Public Attitudes). In contrast, widespread antiwar demonstrations 
took place across the globe on February 15, 2003, “the largest occurring in 
Rome, Italy, where a crowd of 3 million gathered to protest against the USA’s 
threat to invade Iraq. Police figures report that millions more demonstrated in 
nearly 600 cities worldwide: on the same day, 1.3 million rallied in Barcelona, 
Spain, 1 million participated in a peace march through the streets of London, 
UK, and 500,00 people in Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, joined the biggest 
marches since the Vietnam War peace protests” (Guinness World Records). 


27. Kelly writes that “through the GI Bill, the United States government cre- 
ated a means by which the worker could realize the basic elements of the 
American dream and in so doing, assume the values and mores so long as- 
sociated with it. The veterans of World War II are among the most conserva- 
tive of today’s Americans. In Levittown in the Spring of 1991, yellow ribbons 
and flags were flying in support of the troops in the Persian Gulf and of the 
president who sent them there. Similarly, throughout the 1960s and 1970s, the 
postwar suburbs remained apart from the civil unrest taking place in the cities 
and universities.” 


28. In addition to his warlike surname and his nickname, “The Tank,” Hank 

is also likened to a “fucking Field Marshall Rommel” who gives his workers 
marching orders (290-91). He is counted as a member of the Greatest Genera- 
tion (246); and is described as having gone “AWOL” and being “MIA” when 
he escapes the nursing home (264, 286). 


29. Recent critics have followed Ruth Leys in her critique of the moral impli- 
cations of the theory of transmissible trauma advanced by Cathy Caruth. Amy 
Hungerford, for instance, extends this critique to suggest the limits of literary 
and psychoanalytic theories of trauma in general, which, in making trauma 
“both generic and transmissible,” assign to texts themselves “the body of the 
person and with it the pathos of life and death that belongs to that body” 
(688). Michael Rothberg has attempted to recuperate the theories advanced 
by Caruth, Shosana Felman, and others by sorting out the conceptual error of 
conflating “victim” and “traumatized person.” He argues that “not all trauma- 
tized subjects are victims, and the fact of being traumatized does not necessar- 
ily imply the kind of moral capital that sometimes accrues to it” (232). 


30. The unbidden recollection of a traumatic event has long been understood 
to be a staple feature of PTSD. Caruth, for instance, describes Freud's astonish- 
ment at the recurring traumatic dreams of World War I veterans suffering “war 
' because “it cannot be understood in terms of any wish or uncon- 
is, purely and inexplicably, the literal return of the event 


e it inhabits” (5). 
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31. For behaviors common to domestic abusers, see Herman’s discussion of 
this pattern of behavior, which includes isolating the victim from loved ones 
and objects of symbolic importance; the use of intermittent rewards; and 
physical abuse (78-82). Perhaps the most famous instance of shaming soldiers 
suffering from “psychoneuroses” is General Patton’s infamous slapping and 
kicking of two hospitalized soldiers. See “Army & Navy—COMMAND): War's 
Underside.’ Though Patton was excoriated for his behavior, public opinion 

still overwhelmingly considered soldiers suffering “psychological breakdown” 
to be malingerers. Early in the war, “psychoneurotics” were often dishonorably 
discharged or held in jail until they could be institutionalized (Jarvis, “If” 100), 
and even the ostensibly enlightened Willard Waller recommended withhold- 
ing pensions (168-69). After the war, suspicion gave way to grave concern at 
the perceived threat these returning soldiers posed to economic and domestic 
order. Military and civilian doctors touted the miraculous properties of sodium 
pentothal, which allowed patients to “purge” distressing memories and reclaim 
their manhood (Jarvis, “If”? 102-106). Finally, the unprecedented benefits pro- 
vided by the V.A. Bill served as an institutional bribe to returning soldiers to 
leave the past behind them. 


32. See especially Chapter 2,“The Construction of Consent.” 


33. Cumings’s account corroborates the revisionist history uncovered by South 
Korean historians of these massacres. See Jager. 


34. Kenneth Jackson sums up the racism at the heart of what has come to be 
known as White Flight by noting that the mass migration of blacks from the 
South that began during World War I coupled with the 1954 Supreme Court 
Decision that made school segregation unconstitutional impelled millions of 
white families to flee the cities for what they considered the better educational 
opportunities (as measured by standardized test scores) and a safer social setting 
to be found in the suburbs. Jackson caustically asserts that suburban schools 
“promised relief from the pervasive fear of racial integration and its two pre- 
sumed fellow travelers—interracial violence and interracial sex” (289-90). See 
also Douglas Massey and Nancy Denton; Stephen Grant Meyer; and Ingrid 
Gould Ellen. 
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Re-Sounding Folk Voice, Remaking the Ballad: 
Alan Lomax, Margaret Walker, 


and the New Criticism 


Derek Furr 


E. the British Romantic period through the first decades of the 

twentieth century, the literary ballad was a commonly practiced form, 

some working within the broadside tradition in recounting or imagin- 

ing narratives with a thinly veiled socio-political aim, others imitating 

the ancient ballads with their mystical elements. This poetic practice was 

inspired by and coincided with the development of ballad studies, initi- 

ated in the eighteenth-century antiquarian work of Bishop Percy and 

Robert Burns, among others, formalized in the mid-nineteenth century 

by the unsurpassed scholarship of Harvard professor Francis Child, and 
reoriented in the 1930s with recording technology and anthropological 
approaches to field work. It’s fair to say that scholarship and poetics have 
often converged in the ballad, and that folk revivals are scenes of instruc- 
tion as well as creativity and preservation. This is the general context 
for the specific moment in modern balladry that is the occasion for this 
essay—a moment in which the ballad captured the attention of archivist, 
poet, and teacher alike in their attempts to sound folk voice and put it 
to use. 

Three poetic projects of the US 1930s and early *40s brought literary 
and folk balladry into close proximity: the mid-1930s field recordings of 
Southern folk ballads gathered by John and Alan Lomax for the Smithso- 
nian, subsequently issued in 1942; the 1939 publication of Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren’s influential textbook Understanding Poetry, m 


which literary balladry serves a critical role for close-reading instruction; 
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and the literary ballads of Margaret Walker, composed in dialect, collected 
in the middle section of her 1942 book For My People, and later recorded 
for Smithsonian Folkways. The proximity of these projects is serendipitous, 
insofar as it calls our attention to the ways that technology and racial poli- 
tics reshaped folk voice and its representations at mid-century, whether 
incidentally or by design. From the many, sometimes surprising points of 
contact among the recordings, the textbook, and the dialect poetry, the 
ballad emerges as a dynamic modern form in which ideals of American 
folk voice were being contested. 

In this essay, I will begin by showing that Alan Lomax’s project 
challenged the limitations of print as a medium for representing folk 
voice generally, and the ballad in particular; his appeal to the US public 
to attend to its folk heritage depended on his faith in sound recording 
as an authentic inscription of folk voice. Like Lomax, whose recordings 
were positioned as educational, Brooks and Warren presented the bal- 
lad as a point of entry into a scene of instruction, in which the ballad 
Was a rudimentary poetic genre on a continuum that progressed toward 
complexity and ambiguity. Variations on the ballad “James Harris” in the 
Lomax recordings, however, complicate Brooks and Warren’s important 
textbook version, highlighting how the medium of presentation influ- 
ences meaning, form, and reception. This crucial difference notwithstand- 
ing, the projects converged in their assumptions about high and low art 
and, more troublingly, about race and voice. Margaret Walker's print and 
recorded work offers a provocative solution to the dilemmas presented by 
Lomax and Understanding Poetry. For Walker recognized that folk voice is a 
performance, and by giving voice to a marginalized people in her dialect 
balladry—written and spoken—she staged a critique of racist assumptions 
about black character and artistry. As I hope this essay will demonstrate, 
our evolving critical understanding of the ballad and folk voice benefits 
from an analysis of the performed as well as the written text, an analysis 
that brings both under the careful scrutiny of close reading and listening.! 
Developments in poetry at mid-century cannot be adequately assessed 
without research into the variety of institutions and materials in which it 
manifested. 
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Recording and reviving: the Lomax projects 


In 1942, the Library of Congress issued the first of a series of 73RPM 
albums featuring music collected under the leadership of John and Alan 
Lomax for the Archive of American Folk Song. Established just over a 
decade earlier, the archive had already become a substantial repository 
of music from the American South in particular, primarily through the | 
Lomaxes’ indefatigable field work and their sense that the region would 
offer pure examples of folk song. The purpose of publishing a sample of 
the recordings was most dramatically articulated by poet and Librarian i 
of Congress, Archibald MacLeish. In the proposal for the Carnegie grant 
that would establish a recording laboratory where the field recordings 
could be duplicated, MacLeish declared that “such a program would be a | 
most important force in the life of this country at this moment. It seems | 
to me that we can either educate the American people as to the value 
of their cultural heritage and their national civilization, or sit back and 
watch the destruction and disintegration of that culture and that civiliza- 
tion by forces now so ruinously active in this world” (qtd. in Anglo 2). 
Writing in 1941, MacLeish implies that American folk cultural literacy is a 
high-stakes, nationalist endeavor. Aside from the conventional US anxiety 
about its supposed lack of a national culture, he perhaps has in mind the 
role played by misappropriations of German folk heritage in the racist 
project of Nazism, audio and images of which were widely circulated via 
newsreel in US cinemas.” Against these representations of Aryan cultural 
supremacy, MacLeish positions the Smithsonian recordings as primarily 
educational, and the official collecting, archiving, and presentation of 
American folk music confers “value” on it. That the collection was multi- 
ethnic and drawn largely from historically marginalized populations is also 
part of its ideological countercharge against the overtly racist nationalism 
of the Third Reich. This is evident in the choice of subjects for the first 
six published albums from the archive. Alan Lomax edited five of these 
albums, which range in content from Anglo-American ballads to African- 
American blues and Iroquois songs. As Wayne Shirley’s liner notes from 
the 1978 reissue point out, not all of the performers were unknown to 
neral public, and Lomax took “beauty of performance” (Anglo 4-5) 


the ge i! 
ration in his choice of recordings for the albums; however, Its 


into conside : 
telling that all of the recordings were rural, and that many of the voices are 


unaccompanied and quite evidently not classically trained. The Library of 
Congress/Lomax project, that is to say, had its own variety of party = 
less pernicious than that of the ruinous forces MacLeish admonishes, but 
nonetheless critical to the value attributed to the songs and singers. 
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While less grandiose in his claims than MacLeish, Lomax frequently 
wrote of the educational benefit of the recordings and emphasized their 
importance as introductions to folk culture. In his description of folk 
voice, Lomax follows in the Romantic tradition of William Wordsworth, 
equating the roughness and simplicity of folk songs with their authen- 
ticity. In his preface to Our Singing Country (1941), Lomax anticipates 
that the “cultivated ear” will likely mishear this music because, he admits, 
the songs are “often repetitious” and “frequently trite and sententious”’ 
(Selected 60). However, Lomax maintains that appreciation will follow 
from exposure to a large body of the material in performance: “Taken all 
together, [the songs] reflect the life with more honest observation, more 
penetrating wit and humor, with more genuine sentiment, with more 
true, energetic passion than other forms of American art, cultivated or 
subsidized.” Honest, genuine, true: the language of verity is fundamental 
to Lomax’s description and to the moral burden that folk voice bears. 
The truth of the American folk song, he implies, is evidenced by lack of 
cultivation; authenticity manifests in simple forms. 

Given the moment in which he writes, I would suggest that Lomax 
is assimilating folk art to an anti-modernist rhetoric. Folk is the invit- 
ing, homespun Other to an alienating, recondite and skeptical Modern. 
Modern art is for the cultivated few; that it has become subsidized, he 
suggests, is all the more reason to doubt its truthfulness. It’s ironic, of 
course, that Lomax’s own work had federal support and that its published 
products would appeal principally to an educated (and education) mar- 
ket, as distinct from the general public. By the late 1930s, commercially 
produced offshoots of folk balladry—country and bluegrass music—were 
among the most popular forms of radio entertainment; in fact, the rapid 
dissemination of country and bluegrass presented a challenge to the ballad 
archivist’s efforts to record “pure” samples, as Bertrand Bronson has argued 
(255-56). Lomax’s decision to include so many unaccompanied voices in 
the initial Smithsonian publications should be seen, therefore, not only as 
an anti-modernist claim to authenticity but also as a bid for those who 
Were wary of mass culture’s encroachment on the folk. 

Ironically, the medium—sound recording—was integral to claims 
of authenticity. Lomax carried first a cylinder-recording Ediphone, later 
a heavy, direct-to-disc recorder, to his contributors in the prisons, rural 
homes, and fields (Szwed 35). He describes the results not as a reproduc- 
tion of the voice but as a capturing of the thing itself. His idealization of 
the mechanics of recording is typical of the era:“The needle writes on the 
disc with tireless accuracy the subtle inflections, the melodies, the pauses 
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that comprise the emotional meaning of speech, spoken and sung. In this 
way folklore can be truly recorded” (Selected 64). While marveling at the 
mechanical audio recorder’s advantages over a human transcriber, Lomax 
presents the machine in much the same terms as he presented the folk 
speaker and singer. It is a truth-teller on the order of Keats’s chameleon 
poet, who has no self and is thereby able to represent another's voice 
intimately and faithfully. The recording includes the formal elements of 
folk voice, the “subtle inflections” and “pauses” that are part of its art- 
less complexity. Lomax’s idealization of sound recording does recognize 
the fact that audio recording duplicates elements of sound beyond the 
semantic content of the song. Part of what he celebrates is the possibil- 
ity of replicating the field researcher’s experience of the folk song as an 
embodied form. 

For the ballad in particular, Lomax argues that the recording is the 
perfect solution to a dilemma that folklorists had faced for over a century: 
that quatrains and dialect spelling do not adequately represent a ballad’s 
form or the balladeer’s language. Consider the following example froma 
ballad we will soon examine closely, “James Harris (The Demon Lover),” 
known in the US primarily as “The House Carpenter.” This variant is 
commonly referred to as Child 243K its number in Francis James Child’s 
important collection; one of Child’s sources was the variant collected 
by William Laidlaw and edited by Walter Scott for his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border: “O where have you been, my long, long love, / this 
long seven years and mair? / ‘O I’m come to seek my former vows / 
Ye granted me before” (Child 4:361). Rhymed ABCB, with a virtual 
beat at the ends of the rhymed lines, this stanza follows a pattern that 
Derek Attridge describes as common in popular verse, effectively “pro- 
ducing lines with seven actual beats and one virtual beat” (59). Lomax 
maintained that in performance, those virtual beats have an actual sound, 
perhaps a lengthening of the final syllable of “before” or a quick inhal- 
ing of the breath, and those sounds have a semantic weight that is not 
registered on the page. Lomax was also concerned that ballad lyrics were 
limited without the musical text. Having no music in hand (ballads were 
typically reproduced without it) and having never heard a performance, 
a reader has very little guide in determining how long to linger at the 
pauses represented by punctuation and line breaks. The caesura at" been 

in line one, for instance, could warrant the equivalent to a line break in 
some performances, and “long, long love” would likely be indicated by 
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rubato in a musical rendering of the ballad. Lomax recognized that these 
performance differences bear upon the “emotional meaning of speech” 
(Selected 64) which print translates inadequately. 

Similarly, the balladeer’s language loses its unique tones and accent 
in print, even as dialect spelling stands to add meaning to the text. For 
example, Scott represents “more” with the dialect variant “mair”; this is 
one of the few dialect words he records, and the first in the voice of a 
character, as opposed to that of the balladeer. Are we to assume that the 
thyme with “before” is slant? If so, this may indicate a difference in social 
position between the two speakers, or at least in their worldliness, since 
the male lover has traveled while the woman has stayed in her isolated 
village and married. It’s a tantalizing bit of artifice, but whether we at- 
tribute that artifice to Scott or the balladeer from whom he collected his 
influential variant of “House Carpenter,” it’s unlikely that balladeers across 
the British Isles and the US would have performed the rhyme in precisely 
this way. There is a deliberateness to Scott’s “mair” that has less to do with 
translating the balladeer’s voice than with characterizing the woman and, 
perhaps, infusing a bit of local color. In effect, the textual artifice of Scott’s 
rendering stabilizes the ballad in ways that audio recordings of different 
singers would likely undo. 

Variant tables in a scholarly edition notwithstanding, multiple audio 
recordings tend to uncover a greater degree of variation than even Scott 
or Child could capture. Lomax offers a humorous example of this from 
his work with a prisoner called “Clear Rock.” Lomax writes that Clear 
Rock’ version of “Barbara Allen” will “create confusion in the ranks of 
scientific folk-lorists. He had combined ‘Barbara Allen’ with ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens, ‘Little Lonnie, and ‘St. James Infirmary’” (Selected 25). Moreover, 
he sang a different version of the ballad each time he was asked. Lomax’s 
anecdote serves as folksy critique of academic methods, Clear Rock com- 
pletely disrupting the researcher's attempt to categorize and catalogue. The 
audio recorder manifests the instability of the ballad text—of what Lomax 
calls the “fluid entirety” (65) of a performance. Variability is part of the 
genuineness, the spontaneous overflow in the moment of performance. 

As Lomax presents it, the recorded ballad minimizes the interfer- 
ence of the translator, whose limitations have been compensated for by 
the dispassionate honesty of the machine. However, even assuming that 
a disc could truly inscribe a folk voice, the particular Lomax/Library of 
Congress presentation circumscribes it. Clear Rock is offered as a kind of 
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folk hero, deflating the academic’s pedantry, but he also comes across as a 
minstrel show stock figure, the African-American clown. Lomax writes 
that Clear Rock 


buried po’ Bobby, who changed sex in almost every stanza, in 
the desert of Arizona with six cowgirls to act as her pallbearers, 
then, again with the true primitive’s love for burial ceremony, 
he shipped her bier out of the depot in Dallas with her relatives 
squallin’ an’ hollin’. No folklorist interested in versions A, B, C, 
D, E, and so forth of “Barbara Allen” among Negroes, need go 
any farther afield than Clear Rock. (Selected 25) 


Lomax’s primitivist treatment of African-American balladeers contrasts 
with the generally respectful representation of his rural white singers. 
In the notes to the first album, for instance, he grows most passionate 
in a description of the musical style of “The Lady of Carlisle,” which he 
considers to be representative of hybrid traditional and contemporary 
modes. These have been “lumped uncritically under the invidious term 
‘hill-billy”” (Anglo 29). In short, the supposed transparency of the machine 
is offset by the colored assumptions of its operators. 

Lomax is at once conservative and counter-cultural—that is, his is 
a project of return and reclamation that, as he sees it, should call into 
question the relatively lowly status of folk forms in studies of the arts 
and should broaden mainstream taste. The urge to pay attention to the 
“simple” is democratic, but the “simplicity” he attributes to Clear Rock 
is predicated on racialized assumptions about African-American differ- 
ence—assumptions that Lomax often interrogated, but sometimes seemed 
to hold. His biographer, John Szwed, writes that both he and his father 
were prescient in their recognition of the centrality of African-American 
folk song to the growing popular music culture of the early twentieth 
century, and while not the first to seek to audio-record, they were the 
most persistent and successful (38-39). Being in close community with 
people of color and entering into spaces that most Southern white people 
of his era avoided, Lomax did confront his prejudices. Szwed reports that 
while attending a dance during one of his earliest field recording sessions, 
Lomax found it impossible to articulate questions about his experience: 
“I wanted to ask a question, but it’s hard to begin when you're a South- 
erner born and bred. It’s hard because somehow you have been given the 
impression that he’s another kind of person than you, not quite human 
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(40). In spite of this self-consciousness, the argument that he and his father 
put forward for the power of African-American folk art often depended 
on their presentation of the “negro” as not quite civilized. 

While Lomax characterized his father’s views of African-Americans as 
Romantic, his comments on Clear Rock and black folk voice nonetheless 
echo those views.* In the introduction to their 1934 anthology American 
Ballads and Folk Songs, John Lomax admits to being happiest about find- 
ings from racially segregated Southern US prison farms, since blacks in 
those settings, he claims, are completely isolated from white influences 
and such miscegenated forms as jazz and popular radio music. Not that 
they have sought to collect only “old” songs, for he writes that ballads 
are still spontaneously composed on the farms and may enter into folk 
culture. Rather, the salient examples of American folk music are produced 
by “untrained voices—free, wild, resonant—joined in singing some semi- 
barbaric tune in words rough and crude, sometimes direct and forceful, 
the total effect often thrillingly beautiful” (American xxxiii). In rhetoric 
that closely resembles Wordsworth’s in the 1800 Preface—‘“untrained” and 
“semibarbaric” are to “low and rustic,’ as “direct and forceful” are to plain 
and emphatic—the Lomax introduction reminds us of the importance 
of the voice as an instrument in the appeal of the folksong aesthetic. In 
print or on recordings, the archivist and poet are tasked with translating 
folk voice in such a way as to make it resonate. Tune and words are trans- 
mitted by voices that are romantically characterized as “free” and “wild” 
despite the confines of poverty and prison. These voices are “resonant” 
because—to follow this logic—they resound sympathetically with voices 
historically distant and yet present within our own. This, I would argue, 
is an unresolved tension in the rhetoric of the Lomaxes’s writing about 
black voice during the period. When, for example, Alan Lomax writes 
about enthusiastically turning on the recording machine to capture “a 
garrulous, aimless discussion, full of Negro wit and Negro illogic” (Cohen 
4), the “Negro” voice is primitive Other, and yet it is integral to the living 
history of American folk voice.® 

In the Lomax/Library of Congress work, modern technology facili- 
tated a democratic ideal of balladry and other folk music that was none- 
theless tainted, like the nation itself, by racialized assumptions about the 
primitiveness and humor of black voice. Still, as MacLeish and Lomax’s 
Writings indicate, this work was to be a point of entry for all citizens into 
American folk music, since the originals were held in the national archives 
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and the published versions would sell mainly to the education market. 
Those least likely to have access this market—ironically, the marginalized 


people whose voices the machine inscribed—were often the first to be 
surprised that their ballads and songs had value; Lomax makes much of 
this in his descriptions of their reactions to his requests to record them.’ 
We might expect from Alan Lomax’s defense of folk voice in Our Sing- 
ing Country—that the genuineness of the folk balanced the artificiality 
of the cultivated—that he would disrupt the conventional hierarchies, 
in which folk forms were the undeveloped ancestors of high art. But in 
fact, Lomax predicted that the revival of intellectual interest in folk music 
would be a point of departure toward composition of greater forms for 
which balladry in particular provides a foundation. Like his contemporary, 
James Weldon Johnson, who hoped that his work on African-American 


spirituals would initiate black compositions of higher musical forms, 
Lomax imagined that increased awareness of folk materials would lead 
to “higher” forms: novels, symphonies, plays, and operas (Selected 66).* 
Folk and so-called primitive forms were, of course, an essential source for 
high modernist art, and in this respect, the Lomax/Library of Congress 
project was consistent with modernism. But whereas Fang sculpture had 
been a point of departure for cubist art, and Hungarian folk rhythms can 
be detected in Bela Bartok’s tonally challenging string quartets, Lomax’s 
writings suggest neo-Romantic taste, perhaps a hope for melodic remak- 
ings of the Southern ballads he had collected, something on the order of 
Vaughan Williams’s renderings of English folk tunes.” His vision for the 
folk revival is clear enough: ballads such as “Barbara Allen,’ “The Lady 
of Carlisle,” “John Henry,” or “The House Carpenter” would generate 
interest in and respect for the poetry of the “low and rustic,” particularly 
among the educated readers/listeners whose opinions would matter; at 
the same time, they would inspire that audience toward imitations that 
transcended the lowly forms. Lomax put his faith in the audio recorder 
as a mode of translation that served both of these purposes. 

What emerges from a close engagement with the Lomax project 
is a sense of the productive, sometimes troubling, tensions at its center. 
There is the tension in the ways Alan Lomax idealized sound recording 
as a means of both preservation and innovation; as his writings assert, 
the recording machine stabilizes, because it captures and preserves the 
voice itself, but at the same time, the recordings illustrate that the ballad 
as performance art Is variable, ever-evolving, and that the ballad resists 


stabilization, not least because it is a point of creative departure for its per- 
a ? 
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formers. There is the conflicted view of race, in which some of what drew 
both Alan Lomax and his father to listen seriously to African-American 
performers perpetuates stereotypes of black primitivism. And there is the 
idea of the folk ballad as art, but not quite Art, a place that Americans 
must move beyond in an effort to reach something greater. In this respect, 
as we shall see, Lomax’s ideals aligned with those of Brooks and Warren. 


Ballads for beginners: Brooks and Warren 


Lomax’s work coincided with another educational enterprise that posi- 
tioned the folk ballad as at once a point of entry and point of departure, 
Brooks and Warren’s Understanding Poetry. The ballad, they suggest, is a low 
poetic form that serves to introduce students to modes of critical reading 
and analysis. Comparing their representative ballads to those collected 
in the same era by Lomax, I will argue that their fixed idea of the form 
carried forward a limiting, if influential, agenda about how poetry works 
and should be worked upon, an agenda that is complicated by considering 
the ballad text in performance. 

The first edition of Understanding Poetry was published in 1939.The 
most widely disseminated and the longest-lived textbook of what would 
come to be called the New Criticism, Understanding Poetry was Brooks 
and Warren’s practical response to the range of undergraduate students 
that they were encountering in their work at large, land-grant universi- 
ties. It was, in this sense, an effort to make the discipline inclusive, even as 
the methods and choices in the anthology sought to stabilize the terms 
of a literary canon for the twentieth-century university.'° In the open- 
ing sections of the textbook, Brooks and Warren argue that the ballad 
is a point of entry into poetry study, first because, like all poetry, ballads 
derive from a “basic human interest” (28) in relating to others through 
story, and second because the ballad form “tends toward concentra- 
tion” (75-76). Traditional ballads do not trouble with explanation of or 
reflections upon characters’ behavior, let alone markers of dialogue and 
transition; rather, action is rapid and images are loaded with significance. 
Understanding Poetry offers a mix of traditional and literary ballads, lining 
up the progression of examples and readings in such a way as to imply that 
better ballads aspire, however unintentionally, to the greater concentration 
and intensity of literature—that the folk form is a point of departure for 
the literary form. This is best illustrated by “The Demon Lover,” the last 
traditional ballad they consider. Brooks and Warren use the Walter Scott 
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text.!! Like many of the anthologized poems, “The Demon Lover” is fol- 
lowed by interpretive questions. “Can you think why this poem is put so 
far toward the end of this section and not earlier with the other traditional 
ballads? (67) ? Brooks and Warren ask. Their answer—to which we have 
been led by their arrangement and their definition of poetry—is that it is 
more literary, less folksy; it has been refined to the point of approximating 
the self-conscious artifice of Keats’s literary ballad, “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” which follows it and is presented as an exemplary poem. 
After seven years of adventuring at sea, the male speaker of “The 
Demon Lover” returns to Ireland to reclaim his beloved. Married and 
a mother of two, the woman forbids him to cause trouble, to which he 
tearfully replies he would have never come back to Ireland but for her, 
and that he could have married a king’s daughter on his travels. Though 
she initially dismisses his complaint, the woman is quickly persuaded by 
his wealth and power to abandon her family. Soon after they sail, the 
man’s countenance turns dark, and the woman spies his “cloven foot” 
(66). Tentatively she questions him, and discovers they are bound for the 
“mountain of hell.” In a dramatic finish the demon lover sinks their ship. 
There is no obvious moral to this version of the tale, not least because 
the woman never seems to regret leaving her husband and children, 
except insofar as she’s ended up with the devil. In fact, what warrants 
the ballad’s proximity to “La Belle Dame” is its understated eroticism 
and moral complexity. Like Keats’s “knight at arms,’ the woman is psy- 
chologically complex, and much of what we conclude about her must 
be inferred by a few pithy details: she says nothing of her new husband, 
she’s sharp tongued and seems to drive a bargain, she kisses her children 
but readily abandons them for the lover. As I’ve suggested above, Brooks 
and Warren’s questions point us toward what they would have us learn 
from “The Demon Lover,” which they prize for its lack of sentimentality, 
concentrated drama, and seemingly calculated ambiguity. Noting that in 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, his friend William Laidlaw added 
stanzas in order to clarify the terrifying, magical conclusion,'* they quote 
one of these stanzas, and ask, rhetorically, “Does its inclusion strengthen 
or enfeeble the last stanza?” (67). The implication is that the anonymous 
balladeer succeeded by making his details suggestive rather than all the 
meanings explicit. According to Understanding Poetry, true poetry should 
not explain itself, and “The Demon Lover” is a forerunner to “La Belle 
Dame” in its masterful understatement. 
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Implicitly, both the Lomax and the Brooks and Warren projects ad- 
dress a central question: is a folk ballad sufficiently artistic to warrant study 
and imitation? As we’ve seen, Lomax championed folk voice as at once 
authentic and artful, and yet there is a defensiveness in his writing. Anxiety 
about how folk voice would be received and compared to the “cultivated 
and subsidized” (Selected 60) arts perhaps accounts for his recourse to an 
argument that makes the value of folk art contingent on its contributions 
to the “cultivated” —that is, on whether greater arts derive from renewed 
interest in the simple. For Brooks and Warren, there is no doubt about 
the traditional ballad’s place. They suggest that the purpose of studying a 
traditional ballad in the twentieth-century literature classroom is to ap- 
preciate the greater complexities of literary ballads—in fact, to recognize 
what makes something “literary.” That the ballad was a song becomes 
secondary because its deepest value inheres in the literary quality of its 
text. Brooks and Warren include several traditional ballads, with “The 
Demon Lover” at the pinnacle because, as they see it, the best examples 
of this ancient form clearly indicate that we “like a poem, not because it 
gives us satisfaction of our curiosity or because it gives us an idea we can 
‘carry away with us, as people sometimes put it, but because the poem 
itself is an experience” (29). How do we “experience” a ballad on Brooks 
and Warren’s terms? In the textbook on how to understand poetry, folk 
voice recedes into the “poem itself”; the success of a ballad may be said 
to depend on the text becoming our focus, as against the voice or the 
performance. The folk here are represented successfully by an anonymous 
balladeer because, as they imply, context is immaterial to the poem, which 
is itself an experience. 

Paradoxically, with its air of authority and clear pedagogical rationale, 
the Brooks and Warren textbook offers an ideal context for such a “con- 
textless” experience of poetry. It reinstalls a conventional literary hierarchy 
with ballads are at the bottom, and it repeatedly reminds us that the poet's 
biography is tangential to the value of the work. At the same time, the 
textbook is offered as a format for the folk; understanding poetry is possible 
for anyone willing to follow the methods and advice Brooks and Warren 
provide. In the preface to the text’s third edition, they describe poetry 
the knowledge we acquire “by participating in the drama of the poem, 
apprehending the form of the poem” (xiii). Knowledge here follows from 
our experience of the text on its own terms—the drama and form “of 
the poem.” On these terms, the successful ballad must not depend on 
vocalization, let alone music, for its effects. A recording of “The Demon 
Lover” might well diminish the poetry even as it restores folk voice. 
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What I mean to suggest is that the contrast between the Brooks and 
Warren textbook and Lomax’s recordings underscores the shifting value 
of the ballad—and by extension of folk voice—in the late 1930s and 
early ’40s. Brooks and Warren’s ballads aspire to the condition of a great 
poem, which in their terms is unified, complex, and integral. Complete 
in itself, the great ballad or poem invites interpretation, or, as their title 
declares, “understanding.” On this basis, Brooks and Warren can assert 
that the manuscript variant of Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is 
superior to the later variant published in Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, and that 
“The Demon Lover” approximates the poetry of Keats’s famous literary 
ballad.!? In contrast, as a musical recording the ballad aspires to poetry 
through the voice. For as Lomax hoped, the audio translation of folk 
voice and form necessarily alters the terms by which we appreciate a 
ballad’s strengths, particularly if we take Brooks and Warren as the point 
of departure. Poet and critic Jerome Rothenberg would later point out 
that Brooks and Warren’s “understanding” stood “apart from hearing or 
participation” (Pre-Faces 35) and therefore excluded those elements of oral 
poetry that precede understanding. Where in Understanding Poetry “The 
Demon Lover” derives its power from the sources that Brooks and Warren 
identify—particularly ambiguity and understatement—Lomax’s recording 
of “The House Carpenter” returns the ballad to the comparatively frag- 
ile state of individual performance, in which reception is fundamentally 
contingent on how we listen to a particular voice. 

On the 1942 Anglo-American Ballads album version of “The House 
Carpenter,” the voice is that of Mrs. Texas Gladden of Saltville, Virginia. 
In many ways, Gladden epitomized the ideal of the folk that Lomax and 
the Library of Congress sought, and her life story is an important context 
for the Lomax recordings. She had grown up in a log cabin and learned 
much of her vast repertoire of traditional ballads by the fireside along 
with her many brothers and sisters. She married at seventeen and gave 
birth to nine children, who accompanied her to local festivals where she 
soon gained a reputation as a talented performer. After hearing her at the 
White Top Festival in southern Virginia, Eleanor Roosevelt invited her 
to perform at the White House, and she took part in the National Folk 
Festival in Washington, D.C., in 1938.'* Gladden usually performed unac- 

companied, and Lomax’s 1941 field recording of “The House Carpenter 
is powerful in its sparseness, the earnestness of Gladden’s performance, and 
the strains of her southern English. Gladden’s “House Carpenter” differs 
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markedly from Scott’s “Demon Lover.” There is no supernatural, as there 
had often been even in other naturalistic, American variants." Beyond a 
residual (and unacknowledged) longing for her returned mariner and a 
promise to be taken “to the lands on the banks of the sea,” there is little 
to persuade the woman away from her carpenter and “sweet little babe,” 
contrasting with Scott’s variant, about which Brooks and Warren include 
a comprehension question (“What finally motivates the woman to yield 
to the lover’s entreaties?” [66]) since “The Demon Lover” offers several 
possibilities. That the woman in “House Carpenter” later mourns her 
separation from her child, but, pointedly, not from the carpenter, perhaps 
offers the clearest evidence about her decision.!® 

In the 1941 recording, Gladden hews primarily to what traditional 
ballad singers call “presentation” as opposed to “performance.” As Roger 
Abrahams, editor of Almeda Riddle’s autobiography, explains, the bal- 
lad singer considers herself primarily a carrier of the ballad who should 
honor the style in which she received it;. her presentation should allow 
the ballad to speak and not call attention to herself (Riddle 156). The 
distinction is remarkably similar to New Critical performances of poetry, 
in which a subdued, even flat, delivery was thought to allow the text to 
speak through the reader; as in the Brooks and Warren presentation of 
“The Demon Lover,” value inheres in the ballad itself, not in the poet or 
other contextual concerns, and the teacher's role is to guide us to it.” In 
“The House Carpenter,’ Gladden’s tempo is slow and her dynamic range 
narrow. Combined with the minor key of the melody, the overall eftect 
is a sympathetic mournfulness. This is typical of Gladden’s performances 
of what she called “beautiful sad stor[ies],” many of which she recorded 
for the Library of Congress. Here the style tends to somewhat counter 
the ballad’s condemnation of the unfaithful wife. In fact, the most damn- 
ing stanza receives Gladden’s lightest treatment. Before abandoning her 
child for her lover, the balladeer reports that the woman “went dressed 
in her very best, / As everyone could see. / She glistened and glittered 
and proudly she walked / The streets on the banks of the sea” (Anglo 11). 
Gladden’s rendering of “glistened and glittered and proudly” is playful, 
sweeping upward to stress the last syllable of “glistened,” and ornament- 
ing “glittered.” While we might expect the line to be delivered in a dark, 
judgmental tone reinforced by the minor key, Gladden thus here seems 
sympathetic to the woman’s momentary sense of liberation. We cannot 
know whether Gladden simply echoes the way she learned these lines, 
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although that would be consistent with the demands of “presentation,” 
and she sings the lines similarly in a 1946 recording. However, questions 
about “presentation” notwithstanding, Gladden does speak of her interest 
in adding to the ballads with her performances. In a series of interviews 
in 1946, Lomax asked Gladden whether she tried to reproduce songs just 
as she heard them, to which she responded, “Oh, yes, except I felt like, 
that I could do something else with the song that no one else could do” 
(Texas). Whether of her own or her teacher's design, Gladden’s delivery in 
“House Carpenter” is consistent with a textual variant and presentation/ 
performance that generally invokes sympathy for the woman’s situation, 
if not for her infidelity. But unlike many other variants listed in Child, 
Gladden’s rendering downplays the seduction; the woman is not per- 
suaded by promises of ships and gold, and her former lover is not given 
a Satanic spark, let alone a cloven hoof. Here the emphasis is on the ten- 
sion between maternal duties and the uncanny return of romantic love, a 
tension not fully resolved by a final condemnation of the mother and her 
lover to eternal perdition. The ship merely sinks, and the song ends."8 
Gladden’s example returns us to the question of the pedagogical 
import of the Brooks and Warren and Library of Congress/Lomax proj- 
ects. For it seems to me that on several levels, these two projects reveal 
something about the relationship between folk voice and the literary at 
the beginning of what would later be called the American folk revival. As 
I indicated earlier, Lomax imagined that audio recording could reclaim 
what had been lost in the print-based revival of balladry: the voice itself, 
fundamental to the art form and its openness to listeners and would-be 
performers. Even Lomax’s two recordings of the same singer and ballad 
yielded notably different “House Carpenters”; while maintaining the 
melancholic, sympathetic mood, Gladden adds a verse in 1946, and yet the 
total performance is nearly a minute shorter. The quicker tempo counters 
the melancholy and anticipates the highly dramatized versions recorded 
by Bob Dylan and others in the 1960s. Lomax’s reorientation of ballad 
study toward voice and performance thus embraces the text’s openness 
and instability, and focuses on the performer, even when a Mrs. Gladden 
seeks pure “presentation.” 
In contrast, Brooks and Warren took up the ballad to establish a 
method of understanding poetry that depends upon textual stability 
and the subordination of performance, author, and context. Approached 


through the institution of literary study that Brooks and Warren were 
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instrumental in establishing, a Child ballad such as “The Demon Lover” is 
valuable fundamentally as a rudimentary poem, a pre-literary text. It fol- 
lows that the traditional ballad’s multiple, equally valuable variants indicate 
its primitiveness, for the literary ballad tends toward singularity, as witness 
Brooks and Warren’s remarks on “La Belle Dame.” In their textbook, folk 
voice is an idea, rather than a sound, and it receives its fullest expression 
in literary ballads, which raise the naive form to a higher level. Brooks and 
Warren seem elitist next to Lomax and the Library of Congress’s eftorts 
to elevate folk art. But in its ambitious pedagogical scope Understanding 
Poetry did much to encourage a generation of students to take ballads 
seriously. Not only does the textbook include an admiring presenta- 
tion of “The Demon Lover” as a poem, but more importantly it offers 
a procedure for imaginative close reading that encourages us to evaluate 
the quality of folk texts—a procedure intended to invite learners into 
literature, however narrowly defined. While Brooks and Warren do not 
give us the ears to hear Mrs. Texas Gladden, close reading has subsequently 
proven applicable to a vast range of poetic texts—many of which would 
likely have never made it into the New Critical anthology—because 
careful attention to form and content came to underwrite the discipline 
In its variety of theoretical orientations.!? 


Re-sounding dialect balladry: Margaret Walker 


This brings me to the third project of the five-year period I’m consid- 
ering, the 1942 publication of Margaret Walker's first collection For My 
People. In Walker's literary balladry, the text-oriented poetics and pedagogy 
of the New Criticism and the performance imperatives of the Lomax/ 
Library of Congress project coalesce. She combines the archivist’s desire 
to preserve folk forms and the poet’s interest in the poetry of folk voice. 
Her dialect ballads—central to her award-winning book, and her vigor- 
ous impersonations of black folk voice, recorded for Smithsonian Folk- 
Ways—present an alternative to Lomax’s representation of black artistry 
and, as we shall see, to the racialized elements of the Brooks and Warren 
selection process. 

The connection between sound and the ballad story’s content—the 
Pressure this connection places on the formal, print representation of spo- 
ken language—was clearly a concern for Walker, who devoted a section 
of For My People to a set of dialect ballads and later recorded the poems 
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in character—an impersonation, it would seem, of a country storyteller. 
Walker’s hard-living ballad characters occupy the center of her book. Di- 
vided into three sections, For My People begins with the title poem and 
a section of free verse lyrics, primarily in long Whitmanesque lines. In 
an often angry, prophetic voice, these lament the oppression of blacks in 
the American South, call for the courage to resist it, and foresee a day of 
judgment. The book ends with a short set of sonnets—a combination of 
personal vignette (“Childhood” and “Memory,” for instance) and proph- 
ecy that recalls part one. In their central position, then, the ballads are 
flanked by forms representative of American and British literary tradition. 
The black dialect ballad and the voice it represents, that is, are positioned 
at the crux of high cultural forms. 

In a 1973 interview for the magazine Black World, Walker describes 
how she came to write these ballads. After acknowledging the influence 
of such writers as Countee Cullen, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Sterling 
Brown, Walker recalls, 


I was always taken by the folk tradition. When I was in school, I 
don’t suppose it was encouraged by my white teachers in those 
two years at Northwestern. But when I went out to Iowa almost 
accidentally Paul Engle reminded me of it and struck that vein 
again. It was he who encouraged me to use the ballad form in 
my poetry. He and I fussed all the time, and he irritated me into 
writing, but that I owe to him. I began writing ballads out in 
Iowa. I had put a number of folk things down in little tales of vi- 
gnettes, but I had not yet really translated them into poetry. And 
there in Iowa in the late Thirties I began to write a great deal in 
the folk tradition (Conversations 20) 


Walker returns to the folk tradition in an effort to make it new. On the 
one hand, in speaking of “translation, Walker suggests that she must refine 
the rougher hewn forms, rendering them more literary—the continuum 
suggested by Brooks and Warren’s placement of “The Demon Lover.” 
On the other, for Walker, “translating” an African-American folk ballad 
involves a carrying across of gesture and sound, testing the limits of print 
and demanding performance. As dialect ballads, recalling the work of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Walker’s “translations” require the voice and ear. But 
Walkers mention of Paul Engle is also critical, given his position in the 
burgeoning New Critical establishment and his future role as director ot 
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the Iowa Writers’ Workshop. Engle’s encouragement and the imprimatur 
of the Yale Younger Poets prize signal a persistent interest in the possibili- 
ties of dialect ballads within the nascent mid-century academic literary 
establishment. This seems to take Brooks and Warren a step further, sug- 
gesting not only instructional but creative and political possibilities—cre- 
ative in that dialect balladry had not been played out, political in that a 
volume provocatively titled For My People announces the poetical vitality 
of Southern black speech, as would Walker’s recorded impersonations. 
The first ballad in the set, the conjure tale “Molly Means,” provides 
a case in point. Feared by the imagined community of Walker’s ballads, 
Molly Means is thought to have supernatural powers, though from the 
first stanza, the balladeer playfully undercuts the superstition: “Old Molly 
Means was a hag and a witch; / Chile of the devil, the dark, and sitch” 
(33). The dialect form of “such” signals the balladeer’s levity: we just all 
knew, she seems to say, that Molly was some kind of devil—no need to 
bother with the details. She uses the technique again, rhyming “eleven” 
and “seven” as “ ‘leben” and “seben” in telling us, respectively, when Molly 
became a wench and how many husbands she had.The irony is countered 
by the evident fascination with the mysterious Molly and intent to spook 
her audience. This comes through most clearly in the incremental repeti- 
tion in the refrain. Initially, the refrain announces “O Molly, Molly, Molly 
Means / There goes the ghost of Molly Means,” and while the haunting 
incantation of Molly’s name remains consistent with each recurrence of 
the refrain, the second line shifts incrementally to describe the ghost as 
dark, cold, sharp, and lean. Walker recorded “Molly Means” along with 
other pieces from For My People in 1954 for a Folkways album, Anthology 
of Negro Poets. Impersonating her country balladeer, Walker delivers “lean” 
in a long, keening diminuendo, like a dying wind, giving a chilling effect 
to the ballad’s ending. As in her spare but deliberate use of dialect writing 
in the ballad, Walker’s performance has as much to do with characterizing 
her folk balladeer as it does with presenting the ballad’s text. The speaker 
is a master storyteller, aware that the musicality of her language carries 
forward her characters and frames our reception of the tale. Making up 
for the limitations of print and dialect inscription, in performance Walker’ 
balladeer has a bold, self-assured delivery and a lively Southern accent. 
The purpose and consequences of black dialect writing in the mod- 
ernist era have been the subject of several, conflicting critical examina- 
tions, beginning with James Weldon Johnson’s critique of Paul Laurence 
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Dunbar’s poetry. As I have shown elsewhere, Johnson had a vital interest 
in demonstrating the literary value of African-American folk forms but 
he worried that dialect writing echoed the minstrel show negro and 
supported white prejudice that equated black speech with ignorance.” 
To an extent, Michael North’s work on modernism and dialect in The 
Dialect of Modernism affirms Johnson’s concern, insofar as white cultural 
appropriations of black dialect—both in mainstream popular culture and 
in the modernist literary establishment—tended to trade on the exoticiza- 
tion of non-standard speech. However, critics such as Henry Louis Gates, 
Fahimisha Brown, and Marcellus Blount have differentiated black from 
white uses of African-American dialect and have argued, for instance, that 
Dunbar self-consciously deploys dialect in ways that signify differently to 
white and black audiences. Alongside Understanding Poetry and the Library 
of Congress folk recordings, what stands out about Walker’s dialect bal- 
lads is the way that her careful work with diction, line, and tone seems to 
ask for close reading. At the same time, her vigorous sounding of “Molly 
Means” seems to illustrate that the ballad’s effects are contingent on per- 
formance—that is, on our experiencing the way the storyteller articulates 
her tale. 
While Mrs. Texas Gladden and other traditional ballad singers sought 
to “present” the ballad, audio recording necessarily made their voices a 
central feature and concern. But Walker’s literary ballads, particularly in 
performance, clarify what Lomax knew as he took his recording devices 
into the field: the actual voice of the folk was as much a part of a ballad’s 
poetry as the diction, form, and content. The power of the balladeer’s 
speech as Walker performs it echoes the power of Molly herself. For, as 
with other key characters in Walker's ballads, the punishment of her devi- 
ance does not eclipse the balladeer’s tacit admiration of Molly’s strength. 
It’s not clear, in fact, that Molly does get punished for her deeds. After she 
puts a spell on a “young gal-bride” (For 34), she is pursued by the angry 
husband, who then meets a man who “said he could move the spell” to 
Molly. This meeting takes place in the sixth stanza, and in the seventh the 
balladeer returns to descriptions of Molly’s manifestations in the night and 
wind. Are we to infer that Molly did die “at the hands of her evil deed” 
(34), as the man said she would? 
| would argue that here and elsewhere in For My People, Walker 
ye ballad tradition’s fascination with criminals and shady char- 


exploits tl $ $ y 
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of giving a compelling, sympathetic voice to marginalized figures. Her 
balladeer clearly admires the conjure woman, as she does the “toughest gal 
God ever made” (38), Kissie Lee. As with Molly, Walker’s performance of 
“Kissie Lee” betrays a fascination with Kissie’s dangerous living and defi- 
ance. Kissie begins as a demure girl, whose grandmother demands that 
she toughen up rather than “allus gettin’ beat by a no-good shine.” She 
learns the effective response to sticks and stones is knives and guns, and 
while Kissie eventually meets her match, she “died with her boots on” 
(39). Even in her violent death, Kissie remained in control of her hard- 
won dignity. 

Walker’s performances engage us with a range of voices, and her will 
to listen to all of them closely is essential to her poetics and the ethic 
she conveys. For not all of Walker’s deviant characters are admired by the 
balladeer. Yalluh Hammuh, a boast and womanizer, is justifiably swindled 
by May, a woman he tries to seduce. In contrast, in “Long John Nelson 
and Sweetie Pie,” Long John succeeds in using Sweetie Pie until he grows 
tired of her and leaves. On balance, the ballad sequence in For My People 
depicts a world in which violence seems inevitable and ruthless wit is 
often rewarded; the thick-skinned independent woman or man has the 
best chance of survival. What this means, according to Walker, for the 
African-American community in the late-1930s US crystallizes in her 
revision of the John Henry ballad, which closes the sequence. 

As its central stanzas suggest, the true subject of “Big John Henry” 
is mythopoesis: “Oh, they ain’t no tale was ever wrote / ‘Bout Big John 
Henry that could start to tell / All the things that Big Boy knowed so 
well” (49). The innumerable variants of the Ballad of John Henry likely 
originated during the digging of the Big Bend Tunnel in West Virginia in 
1870, and whether the central story, in which Henry competes against a 
steam-drill, is based in fact is impossible to verify, though a book-length 
disquisition from the early 1930s attempted to do so.?! Walker recognizes 
that Henry has become an archetypal African-American hero. Her bal- 
ladeer offers a litany of Henry’s exploits and talents, from catching barra- 
cuda to curing colic and whistling like whippoorwills. This celebration is 
tempered, however, by two, separate unrhymed lines in the ballad, jostling 
against the otherwise rhymed tetrameter couplets. The first follows a 
description of the babe John Henry’s tremendous appetite. After feasting 
on buttermilk, sorghum, peas and turnips, Henry “smacked his lips / And 
Went outside to help pick cotton.” While “cotton” could sound as a slant 
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rhyme with “sorghum” from three lines earlier, in Walker’s performance 
“And went outside to help pick cotton” falls flat—a cold, hard fact. For 
John Henry began—in life perhaps, in myth for certain—as a laborer for 
white men. 
This line points toward the ballad’s conclusion, where the typically 
dramatic announcements of Henry’s death while driving steel—“Bust 
him open, wide Lawd! / Drapped him ovah, wide Lawd!’’—are followed 
simply by “Po’ John Henry, he cold and dead” (49). This sober ending 
contrasts with the hopeful myth-making in the variant collected by Lo- 
max for Afro-American Spirituals, Work Songs, and Ballads, the sixth album 
in the set, published in 1942. There, Arthur Bell, an inmate on a prison 
farm in Arkansas, sings of how Henry’s body was taken to Washington, D. 
C., where “There is peoples from the East, there’s peoples from the West 
/ Come to see such a steel-drivin’ man” (Afro-American 32). Walker sug- 
gests, that is, the sometimes violent energy celebrated in her ballads will 
go for naught unless it is put to the service of the struggles she names in 
“For My People” and the book’s final sonnet “The Struggle Staggers Us.” 
Just as in Yeats’s ballad “September, 1913,’ the poet declares “Romantic 
Ireland is dead and gone / It’s with O’Leary in the grave,” Walker's “Big 
John Henry” calls for tributes to black folk voice and heroes who move 
beyond nostalgia to political action. 

In the context of the three projects we have been considering, 
Walker’s dialect ballads and performances stand in contrast with Lomax’s 
unconscious racism, which is fundamentally nostalgic. That is to say, the 
voice he attributes to Clear Rock is predicated on an anxiety about losing 
the “primitive” Negro. An unfortunate irony of Lomax’s valiant efforts, as 
I’ve argued above, is that along with the voices and ballads of Southern 
peoples of the 1930s and early ’40s, they preserve a set of classist and ra- 
cialized understandings. In her literary ballads—both as she wrote them 
and performed them—Walker is abundantly aware of the ways that black 
voice signals “primitive” or “ignorant” in white-dominant culture. The 
final line of “Big John Henry”—“Po’ John Henry, he cold and dead”— 
not only attests to the myth’s shortcomings and potential abuses, it also 
seems to offer a counterpoint to that most infamous of modernist lines, 
“Mistah Kurtz—he dead!” As Chinua Achebe has argued, Conrad gives 
few words to his Africans in Heart of Darkness, and those he gives merely 
affirm white-racist expectations (Achebe 9). Walker’s balladeer speaks a 

different language. She lays claim, unapologetically, to dialect and accent, 
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drawing on them to recreate a community, both to celebrate its vitality 
and to demand its activism. As poet, one mode of activism for Walker is 
precisely her work of recovery and re-storying within the context of the 
academically acclaimed monograph. Here the publication of her balladry 
shortly after the first edition of Understanding Poetry could be considered 
a riposte (however unintentional) to that textbook’s narrow canon: to 
“understand poetry,” her work suggests, is to attend to its full range of 
voices. It would be three decades before Brooks and Warren reluctantly 
responded to market pressure and included a black woman poet in their 
best-selling textbook. In February 1974, Cleanth Brooks wrote to his 
partner, “NOTE that I have stuck in a poem by Gwendolyn Brooks 
(black, female) in this section. (I am putting in floating poems by Bogan 
and Rukeyser to be placed where you think best to beef up the womanly 
stuff)” (267). Brooks and Warren’s letters from the mid-1970s include 
several such dismissive remarks about women and poets of color, but 
Walker's work from the years of their textbook’s birth had already dem- 
onstrated that “black, female” poetry could hold up under the scrutiny of 
close reading. Her work, with the imprimatur of an academic prize and 
an educational recording, stands as an instructional counterpoint to the 
New Critical establishment. 

Taken together in their layered complexities, For My People, Under- 
standing Poetry, and the Library of Congress’ initial Archive of Folk Song 
albums shed light on the cultural work ofa traditional musical and literary 
form in the late-1930s US. Each of these projects positions the ballad as 
instrumental to an understanding of the “folk” voice as well as the “liter- 
ary.” In this respect, their work of translation and their representations 
of simplicity are consistent with the legacy of early ballad research and 
imitation. At the same time, their racial politics speak to their moment in 
history, in which black “folk” voice was being re-sounded and heard anew. 
As I see it, Walker’s dialect ballads mediate between the literary demands 
of Brooks and Warren and the populist drive of the Lomax recordings. 
The ballads are anchored in the harsh, racialized reality of their moment 
even as they aspire, through the monograph and performance, to lay claim 
to the privilege accorded by a textbook such as Understanding Poetry—that 
'S to say, recognition as a literature that demands close reading. At the same 
ume, their orality/aurality associates them with Lomax’s recordings, in 
which the ballad as an object of study is reintegrated with performance. As 
Gladden’s rendering of “The House Carpenter” and Walker's of “Big John 
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Henry” indicate, in the voiced ballad protest can be lodged by the subtle 
inflections of a line or the revitalization of a maligned dialect. Similarly, 
the art of the literary ballad as imitation comes in the poet-performers 
attempt to hear and present voices not her own. 

In this respect, I would argue that Walker’s performances artfully give 
voice without imposing, embodying an other without violating a body. 
The self-consciousness of the imitator is key here; pure presentation be- 
ing an impossible ideal, thoughtful, imaginative performance may honor 
the original without presuming to displace it. The performer is changed 
by her imitation, just as her voice changes the materials with which she 
works. Texas Gladden is perhaps as close to “original” as the mediating 
forms of published recording can allow, and her goal, as we’ve seen, was 
principally to present—but not without “doing something else with the 
song.” That “doing something else” may have been as important to the 
vitality of folk forms in the early twentieth century as it was to the ex- 
panding horizons of poetry. Among those “doing something else” with 
poetry were a range of cultural workers—teachers, anthropologists, and 
performers, to point only to those considered in this essay—who tend to 
occupy a marginal place in critical investigations of poetry and literary 
history, despite their importance to both. It is likely, for instance, a major- 
ity of Americans encounter poetry primarily in classrooms and textbooks; 
it follows that understanding a poet’s impact should include an assessment 
of how her work entered—or didn’t—the classroom and educational 
marketplace. Similarly, studying a form such as the ballad through traces 
of its performance discloses ways that the form engaged with, and was 
shaped by, the social and aesthetic concerns of its moment. The markers 
of poetic value shift when we take these kinds of materials into account, 
such that voices like Walker’s or Gladden’s or the anonymous balladeer of 
“The Demon Lover” demand to be re-sounded. 


Notes 


1. In this respect, the essay aligns with a growing scholarly literature on the 
relationships among modern poetry, sound, technology, and performance. See 
Bernstein, Close Listening; Morris, Sound States; Wheeler, Voicing American Poetry: 


and Furr, Recorded Poetry. 


2. See Jay W. Baird, The Mythical World of Nazi War Propaganda. 
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3.This was the premise of Wordsworth’s turn to “low and rustic life” for po- 
etic subject matter and, as he would have it, “their plainer and more emphatic 
language” (245) for the form and diction of his lyrical ballads. See the Pref- 
ace (1800) to Lyrical Ballads. In his important study of literary balladry, Albert 
Friedman argues that across the history of ballad revival and imitation, the 
ballad’s simplicity has been critical to its appeal and yet hard to define, in part 
because of the negative connotations of terms such as “simple” and “primi- 
tive.” Primary cultural forms tend to defy normative high-culture categories 
of sophistication. Jerome Rothenberg famously dealt with this problem by 
proclaiming “Primitive means complex” (71) in his Pre-Face to Technicians of 
the Sacred. 


4. It is unclear what precisely Lomax has in mind: what art, and what subsidiz- 
ing organization. Certainly by 1940, the New Deal and the WPA included 
support for modern musical composition and performance. However, it seems 
likely that Lomax’s reference is intentionally vague, a somewhat generic refer- 
ence to his perception that a growing patronage for modern art did not ad- 
equately acknowledge folk forms. 


5. In the April 1934 issue of The Musical Quarterly, John Lomax published a 
narrative essay entitled “‘Sinful Songs’ of the Southern Negro.” An important 
source of information about his and Alan’s initial field work in Southern pris- 
ons in particular, its representation of black culture led to Alan Lomax’s critical 
response, an essay in the Southwest Review called ‘Sinful’ Songs of the South- 
ern Negro.” It is remarkable, however, how consistently Alan repeats his father’s 
Romanticism, particularly the insistence on the purity of black folk song in 

the sequestration of prisons. For an analysis of John Lomax’s racial attitudes, see 
Jerold Hirsch. 


6. From a letter to John Lomax, 1 July 1935, in Cohen (4). It is of course argu- 
able that Alan Lomax’s assumptions were common in the period, even among 
advocates for civil rights. These lines come from a letter he wrote while travel- 
ing with Zora Neale Hurston. 


7. See the examples of Lomax’s letters to performers included in Cohen. See 
also “Sinful Songs of the Southern Negro.” At each point of contact—prison, 
bar, camp—Lomax tells a similar story: fascination with the recording machine, 
surprise that the music would be deemed important, variation between eager- 
hess to perform and uncertainty about the value or consequences. 


8. Like his predecessor Johnson, Lomax appreciated the artfulness of the Afri- 
can-American church service. In a sketch of a book proposal from 6 Decem- 
ber 1942, he plans to include a section based on a recording he made at the 
Maple Springs Church in Tennessee. He writes that, “The sermon is a magnifi- 
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cent and powerful piece of prose poetry. The whole service is again a dramatic 
form” (Cohen 347). 


9. John Szwed writes that Lomax was generally skeptical of the Library of 
Congress's efforts to interest composers in folk forms. He did carry on a brief 
correspondence with Harry Partch, hardly a neo-R.omantic composer. See Sz- 
wed 185-86; also, his letter to Partch from 24 October 1941, in Cohen (251). 
Lomax claims that, “human speech, particularly as spoken by people rather 
than poets, is in some ways music richer than our musicians can comprehend” 
(251). 


10. Gerald Graff speaks to this in his history of the discipline, Professing Lit- 
erature. In From Outlaw to Classic, Alan Golding has described the importance 
of evaluation to canon formation under the New Criticism, and how “poet- 
professors” such as Brooks, Warren, Allen Tate, and John Crowe Ransom set the 
terms of evaluation in ways that made only one canon seem possible (71). 


11. Like most of the Child ballads, this one has a complicated history. It began 
as a broadside called “James Harris,” published in London in 1657. Subse- 
quently, the ballad traveled in oral and textual forms across Britain and North 
America. While there are many variants, the ballad has two principal versions. 
“The House Carpenter” is a tale of infidelity that likely came to America with 
Scottish immigrants in the eighteenth century; it spread widely across the 
eastern US. “The Demon Lover,’ the Scottish variant of “James Harris,” in its 
earlier versions tends to include more of the supernatural than its later Ameri- 
can counterparts. In addition to the variant tables in Child, the cultural and 
textual history of “James Harris” has been traced by John Burrison and Alisoun 
Gardner-Medwin. 


12. It seems likely that Brooks and Warren’s source is Child, since Child had 
removed Laidlaw’s interpolations. 


13. In a reception study of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” Jerome McGann 
investigates why the New Critics and subsequent editors have preferred the 
manuscript to the published variant of Keats’s famous imitation ballad. 


14. My source for Gladden’s biography is the liner notes of Texas Gladden: Bal- 
lad Legacy. Musician and ethnomusicologist Stephen Wade has recently written 
about Gladden in his new book on the Library of Congress field recordings. 
15. For a detailed analysis of these, see Burrison and Gardner-Medwin. Glad- 
den’s version is, in fact, considerably different from Child 243B. As Gardner- 
Medwin explains, the ship carpenter of the original became a house carpenter 
when the ballad moved inland in the US. More importantly, Gladden’s text 
does not include the carpenter's voice pronouncing the moral of the story at 


the end of the song. 
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16. Gladden’s contemporary, the Ozark folk singer Almeda Riddle, claimed 
that the mother’s deserting her child “struck me the worst” (10). When she 
learned the ballad as a young girl, she “wasn’t too concerned with the hus- 
band,” and in fact most variants of the ballad emphasize the mother’s desertion 
of and mourning for her child or children. 


17. For more on mid-century poetry performance style, see Lesley Wheeler, as 
well as chapter one of my Recorded Poetry. 


18. It can be helpful to listen to other performances of “The House Carpen- 
ter” in order to recognize the subtlety of Gladden’s singing. Among the later 
generation of folk singers, many of whom looked to Gladden, compare for 
instance Jean Ritchie and Joan Baez, both of whom seem to share Gladden’s 
sympathy. taking up a variant of the text much closer to Scott’s, Bob Dylan’s 
performance fairly seethes with irony and gusto; Natalie Merchant's and Bufty 
Saint-Marie’s are similar, though with different texts. Of course, it bears noting 
that these musicians are performers first and foremost, and that they recorded 
this ballad of infidelity during or after the sexual revolution of the 1960s. This, 
too, | would argue, helps shed light on the idea of “presentation” that shapes 
Gladden’s work and, perhaps, on the boldness of her rendering of the song as a 
mother of nine in 1930s Virginia. 


19. On the persistence of close reading, see Jane Gallop. 
20. See chapter four of Recorded Poetry. 
21. See Louis W. Chappell. 
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66 F 

rom the start,’ Edward Brunner writes, “the very existence of the 
book had been problematic” (76). W. H. Auden, editor of the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets, had not declared a winner in 1954, which meant he 
was under extra pressure to name one in 1955, when Ashbery and his 
friend Frank O’Hara entered their manuscripts in the contest. Auden was 
disappointed by the finalists, and he wrote to Eugene Davidson at the Yale 
University Press to say so:“I am very worried because, for the second year 
in succession, I do not find among the mss. submitted to me one that | 
feel merits publication” (qtd. in Bradley Ixviii). Rather than refuse again 
to name a winner, which would result in bad press for the prize, Auden 
asked Ashbery and O’Hara to resubmit their manuscripts directly to him 
through Chester Kallman, who was a mutual friend. After that, his choice 
came quickly: “He received the manuscripts in little more than a week 
and made up his mind within days. The winner was Ashbery, salvaged 
from the slush pile to become in time one of the best-known poets the 
Yale series has ever published.” 

That Auden had slighted the judgment of in-house editors by 
choosing a manuscript they had weeded out did little to sweeten their 
reaction, which ranged, as George Bradley remarks, “from confusion to 
outrage” (Ixviii). One editor responded to Auden’s choice with an angry 

i memorandum that ended with a declaration of withdrawal from all fu- 
ture involvement with the series. Others were similarly “unenthusiastic, 
and a couple of staff members refused their complimentary copies when 
‘Tices| appeared the following year” (Bradley Ixix). But perhaps the 
urious element in the aftermath of Auden’s choice was that Auden 
med to dissent from it. He diagnoses Ashbery and Rimbaud 
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with the same “problem” in the foreword to the book: if the danger 
for neo-classical poets is to “neglect” the particulars of experience, “the 
danger for a poet working with the subjective life is the reverse”; that is, 
“he is tempted to manufacture calculated oddities as if the subjectively 
sacred were necessarily on all occasions odd” (16). Reviewers took their 
cues from Auden. “I could make very little headway in understanding Mr. 
John Ashbery’s Some Trees,” William Arrowsmith writes, “and I take some 
comfort in what I take to be Auden’s similar difficulties in the Introduc- 
tion” (294). Arrowsmith finds in the volume only “two or three poems 
in the customary idiom of English poetic communication,’ and confesses 
to having “no idea most of the time what Mr. Ashbery is talking about.” 
Similarly, Donald Hall quotes Auden’s remark about Ashbery’s “calculated 
oddities” before rendering his negative judgment: “If writing a poem about 
anything seems impossibly difficult (because of the condition of the world 
and word) the poet may write only to give his verbs an airing. Ultimately 
the result will be stale and repetitious” (27). 

If the early response to Ashbery portrays both the poet and his first 
book as “problematic,” then it is this same sense of Ashbery’s unconven- 
tonal poetic that more sympathetic critics have seized upon in his de- 
fense. For critics such as Marjorie Perloff, Vernon Shetley, David Lehman, 
and David Herd, recovering Some Trees as the promising first installment 
in the career of one of America’s most influential poets means turning 
the negative early assessment of the book on its head. Having no idea 
“what Mr. Ashbery is talking about” signals in this context a daring op- 
Position to an institutional literary culture that seemed to demand con- 
formity on every front. This reading, in other words, leaves much of the 
first impression elaborated by the likes of Auden, Arrowsmith, and Hall 
intact, but ascribes value to the idiosyncrasies of Ashbery’s verse that had 
formerly served as grounds for complaint. In this way, what for Auden 
was a risky experimentation with the subjective mode of Rimbaud fig- 
ures in Lehman’s account as the admirable abandon of an outsider bent 
on revitalizing “the American poetry of the time,’ which had grown 
“crusty with convention” (5). In order to “mount an avant-garde assault 
on the proprieties of literary America, [Ashbery and the other poets of 
the New York School] conceived of themselves as outsiders.” Similarly, 
in Herd’ account, the value of Ashbery’s poetry derives from the energy 
with which “the poets of the New York School felt impelled to write 
against what became thought of—owing to the poets’ university affilia- 
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tions, their friendship with the New Critics, and their preoccupation with 
matters of form—as the academic style of the Lowell-dominated middle 
generation” (2). Shetley goes the farthest to substantiate the opposition 
between Ashbery and the New Criticism, which in his account consists 
in Ashbery’s disruption of the New Critical notion of the “speaker” by 
using ambiguous pronouns, and his defiance of the New Critical taste 
for emotional detachment by allowing feelings into his verse (112, 130). 
Like Lehman and Herd, Shetley reiterates Ashbery’s own claims to feeling 
alienated from the climate of 1950s conformity, when, “with the rise of 
Robert Lowell,’ as Ashbery explains in an interview, “everything became 
much more codified and academicized” (qtd. in Koethe 179). “Without 
the contribution of poets” committed to opposing the New Critics, Ash- 
bery claims in his introduction to the Collected Poems of Frank O'Hara, 
“there probably wouldn’t be a generation of young poets committed to 
poetry as something living rather than an academic parlor game” (ix). 
The opposition of Some Tiees to the established poetic practice of the 
1950s is a matter of critical consensus from Auden, Arrowsmith, and Hall 
to Shetley, Lehman, and Herd. I want to put that consensus in question 
here. If the Ashbery of Some Tiees is committed to poetry as something 
other than a “parlor game,” why, once we have put aside the negative con- 
notation the phrase carries in the context of Ashbery’s observation, does 
his poetry fit that description so well? (The title of Ashbery’s 2003 col- 
lection, Chinese Whispers, connects poetry to a “parlor game” directly and 
recalls the New York School atmosphere that favored all kinds of artistic 
competition and collaboration). That both his detractors and defenders 
share an emphasis on the unconventional aspects of Ashbery’s poetic— 
those “oddities” that seem out of keeping with the proper discourse of 
the “parlor’—reflects the impoverishment of a reception hobbled by the 
division between establishment and countercultural poetries that has often 
structured discussions of 1950s verse. Recent critical work has compli- 
cated this division by showing how, for example, a poet may undergo a 
metamorphosis from “outlaw to classic,” as Alan Golding puts it in the 
title of his study, or how this binary system of classification fractures upon 
closer inspection into multiple versions of both the mainstream and the 
margin so that the line between them becomes more difficult to isolate, 
as Michael Davidson has demonstrated (50-54). More recently, in a valu- 
able discussion of Ashbery as a “‘Janus-faced personage” aligned both with 


tradition and the avant-garde, Ellen Levy rightly observes that most com- 
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mentators “have been concerned not so much with considering what it 
might mean that Ashbery’s poetic persona is so relentlessly divided from 
within, as with establishing which of Ashbery’s faces is the true one” (160). 
Planting Some Trees on a margin that traffics almost not at all with the 
mainstream, critics tend to stress the ways in which Ashbery resists the in- 
telligence at the expense of the ways in which he courts it. As I will argue 
in this essay, Some Tiees is very much in keeping with the conventions of 
an increasingly professionalized, university-based, and prize-focused post- 
war literary mainstream in which the award-winning first book occupies 
a uniquely contradictory position, one that ensures that the newcomer’s 
challenge to establishment norms and public consecration in the name of 
those norms occur in the same motion. Ashbery’s sensitivity to the ironies 
of this position suffuses the volume, which demands to be read as a hybrid 
work, one whose significance derives largely from the compelling way 
in which it brings the discourses of tradition and the avant-garde into 
dynamic relationship with one another. 

Crucial to the account of Some Trees that I seek to articulate here is 
the notion of career. In his first book and throughout his work, Ashbery’s 
crossing of registers is enabled by his paradoxical representation of his 
path. On the one hand, career enacts a break from establishment norms, 
for it reflects a “drive for self-distinction and self-assertion” (Bledstein 19). 
On the other hand, career also entails a return to the mainstream from 
the margins: it is a “pattern of organization of the self” (229), as Magalli 
Sarfatti Larson puts it, one whose defined course of development bespeaks 
2 unitary selfhood and a disciplined work ethic that figure as prominent 
establishment values. So it is that career in Ashbery’s poems goes hand in 
hand with the theme of beginning, and his exploration of heroic progress 
in Some Trees anticipates a central strain of ambivalence in his subsequent 
work that involves “always coming back / To the mooring of starting out” 
(Mooring 233). 

; Lehman’s claim that Ashbery made his “assault on the proprieties of 
literary America” as an “outsider” to the increasingly professionalized, 
university-based poetry scene of the 1950s becomes more difficult to al- 
low in light of the facts of Ashbery’s coming of age. The story of his emer- 
gence runs parallel, to a surprising extent, to that of Sylvia Plath, whose 
thoroughgoing dedication to the inside track to literary success is amply 
documented in her journals. Like Plath, Ashbery was precocious. He 
Won spelling bees and prizes just like she did. While still in high school, 
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he published poems in Poetry, just as she published work in the Atlantic 
Monthly and other national magazines before college. Each received an 
undergraduate education at an elite Northeastern school—Plath at Smith 
College, Ashbery at Harvard University: he served as an editor of the 
Harvard Advocate, she served as editor of the Smith Review. Ashbery won 
departmental honors upon graduation for his thesis on W. H. Auden; Plath, 
who interviewed Auden when he visited Smith (and who wrote in her 
copy of his Collected Poems, “I found my god in W. H. Auden”), graduated 
summa cum laude (Hammer 66). Ashbery earned a master’s degree from 
Columbia University and soon after moved to France; Plath went to 
England directly after graduating from Smith to earn a master’s degree at 
Cambridge University. (That both went to graduate school, but neither 
earned a Ph.D., reflects the difficulty of writing poetry while fulfilling 
the professional obligations of the academic, on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of writing it without the support of the academy, on the other.) 
Both poets submitted their work to Auden in the mid-1950s in hopes of 
winning the Yale Younger Poets award. That Ashbery won straightaway 
thanks in part to his connection with the judge, while Plath tried and 
failed several times, casts Ashbery as more of an insider than critics have 
generally been inclined to allow. 
Even the unusual circumstances surrounding Auden’s selection of 
Ashbery were not out of keeping with his typical procedures. Auden 
already had a well-established reputation for eccentric editorial practices. 
His first selection for the series was Joan Murray's Poems, which had 
been edited and submitted to the contest by another poet, Grant Code, 
since Murray herself had been dead for five years. As Bradley remarks, “It 
seemed a bit odd to print a posthumous Younger Poet—it could hardly 
be said to provide fair promise for the future—but the press let Auden 
have his way.’ Auden’s second selection for the series, Robert Horan’s 
A Beginning, was never submitted to the competition in the first place. 
Auden had heard of Horan, Bradley speculates, “through his opera con- 
nections” (Ixiii), and was an admirer of the Activists—a little poetry group 
that counted Horan as a member. Disappointed by the manuscripts the 
press had sent him, Auden took it upon himself to recruit Horan for the 
series. Murray's book, Horan’s, and that of Rosalie Moore, who won next 
year, were SO “flagrantly inaccessible” (Ixi), according to Bradley’ account 
that Davidson had half a mind to replace Auden just a few years into his 
949 Auden declined to choose a winner, claiming that 


tenure as judge. In | 
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none of the finalists were up to his standards, and he would do so again in 
1954. Auden’ refusals to choose winners, his openness to “inaccessible” 
work, and his reliance on insiders like Horan and Ashbery to fill the 
ranks of the series work to privilege what James English describes as “an 
aesthetic paradigm” in which “only a handful of people (genuine artists) 
are actually capable of producing authentic works of poetry, and the failed 
attempts of others cannot be said to hold any artistic value whatsoever” 
(145). Thus the strange circumstances that led to Auden’s selection of 
Ashbery set the stage not so much for a “problematic” debut, but, from 
a broader perspective, a fairly typical one. Auden’s scandalous editorial 
procedures represent an affirmation of the autonomy of the aesthetic: his 
decision to ignore the imperative for the Yale Press to publish a winning 
manuscript, for example, reflects his sense that art must be evaluated solely 
on its own terms, without reference to external interests. In this way the 
selection process serves to frame Some Trees as the embodiment of a central 
principle of the very New Critical orthodoxy to which Ashbery is often 
thought to be opposed. 

The context in which Some Trees first appeared is reflected in the text 
of the book itself, which, for all its antic energy, can seem to put New 
Critical prescription into practice with programmatic comprehensiveness. 
I wish to build here on Andrew DuBois’s useful account of the affinities 
between the volume’s title poem and the norms of midcentury modern- 
ism by showing how those norms permeate the whole collection (4-8). 
lf the New Critics laid a particular stress on form, for instance, it makes 
little sense to present as the leading voice of the resistance a poet who 
included in his debut three sestinas, two sonnets, an eclogue, a pantoum, 
and a canzone, without some qualifications. With the exception of the 
sestinas, he used the terms for these forms as the titles of the poems, so 
that just a “glance at the table of contents tells us, first of all, how thor- 
oughly aware Ashbery is of his conventions—more than aware, elated to 
have them at hand,” as Richard Howard remarks (30). The resemblance 
of the table of contents of Some Tices to that of a poetry handbook or 
“instruction manual,” as Ashbery might put it, is reinforced by the many 
additional poems that take their titles from other forms: “Two Scenes,” 
“Popular Songs,” “The Instruction Manual,” “Ulustration, “A Long 
Novel” “A Pastoral.” Ashbery promotes the importance of form much in 
the manner of the New Criticism, according to which—to quote here 
itom its “instruction manual,” Understanding Poetry—form is not a “kind 
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of container, a kind of box, in which the stuff of poetry has been packed. 
Form is much more than that. The form does more than ‘contain’ the 
poetic stuff: it organizes it; it shapes it; it defines its meaning” (Brooks 1). 
While the conspicuousness of Ashbery’s privileging of form is exceptional, 
he is not alone among beginning poets of the time in bringing form to 
the fore: Some Trees represents an extreme enactment, in this regard, of 
a common tendency among postwar debuts. As Brunner’s discussion of 
the pervasiveness of the sestina during the 1950s suggests, Ashbery’s overt 
formalism does not set him at odds with a decade dominated by the New 
Criticism; rather, it reflects a striking accord with it. Ashbery “went for 
three [sestinas] in Some Trees (1956), and Donald Justice followed his two 
standard sestinas with two variant examples in The Summer Anniversaries 
(1959). Sestinas were commonplace in first books of poetry, especially 
award-winning books” (161).! If Ashbery’s handling of traditional forms is 
sometimes satirical or irreverent, the fact remains that such experimenta- 
tion signals virtuosity in a category of aesthetic competence that the New 
Critics valued highly. 

Ashbery is often characterized as an anti-autobiographical poet. If 
“Ashbery’s poetry tells ‘anybody’s story’ in general,” as John Shoptaw 
remarks, “it sounds like nobody’s story in particular: “This is / No one’s 
story!” (2). This effect is achieved in part through a willingness to allow 
anything and everything to serve as the raw materials for a poem, with 

though one senses that Ashbery 


the result that the materials themselves 
glories in their variety—yield their priority to form in the scheme of 
his aesthetic. This notion is adumbrated in “Syringa,” a poem collected 
in Houseboat Days that portrays the “subject” of a poem as if it played no 
role in determining its “meaning”: “Its subject / Matters too much, and 
not enough, standing there helplessly / While the poem streaked by, its tail 
afire, a bad / Comet screaming hate and disaster, but so turned inward / 
That the meaning, good or other, can never / Become known” (71). For 
Ashbery as for the New Critics, the emphasis on the formal aspect of po- 
etry goes hand in hand with a tendency to assign the subject—and subject 
matter generally—a position of secondary importance in the evaluation of 
“poetic effect” (Brooks xliv). Repeatedly in Understanding Poetry, Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren demonstrate the significance of poetic 
form at the expense of materia poetica by quoting passages that take as their 
ect something “that in real life would be disagreeable or mean” and 
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transform it through adroit formal management into “great poetry, be- 
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cause “the poetic effect depends not on the things themselves but on the 
kind of use the poet makes of them.” What the poet intends to say, what 
materials the poem addresses, tend, according to New Critical doctrine— 
insofar as it is embodied in such key principles as the “intentional fallacy” 
to take a back seat to the questions of 


and the “heresy of paraphrase” 
how the poem communicates its effect, how its materials are arranged and 
presented. In Some Tiees we find poems so resistant to attempts to infer 
Ashbery’s intention, so impervious to paraphrase, that they enforce by 
example the strategies of reading that the New Criticism promoted. 
With Ashbery’s early career trajectory and his alignment with some 
of the central tenets of the New Criticism in view, it is easier to see some 
of the ways in which he fits the mold of the postwar “academic” poet. 
Claude Rawson has commented on Ashbery’s “academicized literary 
idiom” (181). Like the ostensibly more conventional poets to whom 
Ashbery is often contrasted, “he is,’ as Rawson explains, “in many ways 
a critics poet,’ “the product of a culture whose reading is shaped in the 
seminar-room and which accepts ‘explication’ (even defeated explica- 
tion, which is a permanent invitation to more explication) as an essen- 
tial constituent of the reading experience.’ Rawson captures the way 
in which Ashbery’s extreme difficulty—the capacity of his poetry to 
“defeat{] explication” —is not so much a sign of what Lehman calls his 
“resolutely anti-establishment and anti-academic” (5) stance, as it is a clue 
to the radical intensity with which he practices the sort of writing that 
the academic establishment endorsed. Even Frank O’Hara’s 1957 review 
of Some Trees in Poetry, which attempts to position Ashbery ‘ 
Academic-suburban-communications area,” cannot help but praise the 
book for qualities that tend to play well in the academy: its “considerable 
technical achievement,’ its “dry wit,’ and its rampant allusiveness (312-13). 
There is no question that Some Tiees does in many ways run counter to 
the conventions that defined the mainstream poetry of the period: think 
of the difference between Ashbery and Robert Lowell, whose clenched 
style and high seriousness represent the antithesis of Ashbery’s light touch 
with stylistic conventions and mischievous sense of humor.* But riddled 
4 it is with irony, paradox, and ambiguity; laced with learned allusions; 
virtually devoid of autobiographical reference; filled with intricate verse 
forms; stamped with Auden’s imprimatur; and published in the Yale series, 


Some Trees may also fairly be said to epitomize the prize-winning 1950s 
poetic debut. 


‘outside the 
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While Shetley and Herd both emphasize Ashbery’s ostensible resis- 

tance to convention, they are nevertheless both alert to the paradoxical 
situation in which Ashbery found himself, wherein alignment with the 
avant-garde was virtually indistinguishable from submission to traditional 
authority. “Ashbery’s reaction to the academic poetic and critical estab- 
lishment of the 1950s and 1960s is complicated by that establishment’s 
identification with an experimentalist aesthetic,’ Shetley observes (104). 
Like Shetley, Herd suggests that for Ashbery and the poets of his genera- 
tion, the problem was that the prestige of the new had itself become old, 
“or as O’Hara .. . put it, “New is an old word let’s get a new one’” (30). 
For both Shetley and Herd, Ashbery successfully responds to this dilemma 
by evading the stance of the (modernist) poet as the hero of the new, who 
would forge ahead by breaking with tradition. He accomplishes this eva- 
sion, according to Shetley, by pursuing a course “between” the alternative 
“dogmatisms of both the vanguard and the establishment” (106).° Both 
critics’ accounts illuminate the double bind of post-war literary profes- 
sionalism, but the idea that Ashbery is able to avoid the heroic career 
by striking a path “between” the alternatives is problematic. After all, to 
“question the ongoing viability of the distinction between vanguard and 
tradition” (107), as Shetley claims for Ashbery, is to critique the assump- 
tions that dominate the literary discourse of the period in a way that fits 
the very model of heroic progress Ashbery is supposed to elude. In other 
words, Ashbery’s anti-heroic questioning of progress in the arts turns out 
to constitute a sort of heroism in itself. Something of that heroism comes 
through even in Shetley’s own account, in which Ashbery figures as a 
covert operative, “undermin[ing]” the “authority” of “traditional forms” 
from within, or else as the leader of a “two-pronged attack on the New 
Critical notion of the speaker” (130). Likewise, for Herd, Ashbery is sup- 
posed to be writing in opposition to the “heroic individual being” (35) 
exemplified by Lowell, and yet what could be more heroic—in the field 
of poetry anyway—than “inaugurat[ing] a new poetic” (41) and thereby 
“saving American poetry from the parlor”? 

Ashbery, for his part, nowhere conceives of himself as free of the 
constraints of the heroic career. Quite the opposite: his poems tend to 
portray career as a tragic necessity, an inevitable course of progress toward 
an empty mastery. In “What Is pose om Houseboat Days, for capi 
it appears as a “thin vertical path” that “might piveiis ahaa 
flowers soon?” (47). As much as Ashbery would prefer to escape 1t, the 
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career notion persists, as its frequent appearances in his work suggest. “The 
System” offers Ashbery’s most explicit theorization of the idea: 


> 


But still the “career” notion intervenes. It is impossible for us 
at the present time not to think of these people as separate enti- 
ties, each with his development and aim to be achieved, careers 
which will “peak” after a while and then go back to being ordi- 
nary lives that fade quite naturally into air as they are used up, and 
are as though they never were, except for the “lesson” which has 
added an iota to the sum ofall human understanding. And this 
way of speaking has trapped each one of us. (Mooring 351-52) 


Ashbery critiques the career here. It is a “way of speaking” that makes 
it “impossible for us ... not to think” of others as “separate entities.” Not 
only does it enforce a kind of isolation, the career offers little in the way 
of significance—the “aim” is to add “an iota to the sum of all human 
understanding”—and still less in the way of permanence, for although 
careers will “peak,” they eventually “fade” to the point that they “are as 
though they never were.’ Ashbery elaborates the pathos of the career 
notion, but he cannot offer a saving alternative—a discourse other than 
this one that has “trapped each one of us.” Not only does career come 
between the individual and other people, it comes between the individual 
and his own experience. As David Bromwich explains, “Ashbery writes 
about life with the guarded pleasure of one who cannot possess it” (185). 
This comes through clearly in “Some Words” from The Double Dream of 
Spring: “Whether you pass through fields, towns, or across the sea / You 
will always retain your melancholy / And look after it; you will have to 
think of your career / Not live it” (Mooring 275). 

The deeply problematic nature of the career as it is represented in 
Ashbery’s poetry reflects not an evasion, but rather a profound engage- 
ment with its complexities. Rather than pursuing a course “between” the 
vanguard and the traditional, the unconventional and the conventional, 
I would suggest that he embraces the two in Some Trees. The tension be- 
tween mainstream and margin registers not only in the book's style, which 
reflects both an interest in traditional forms and an interest in experi- 
mentation, but also, as I have suggested, in the way that it represents the 
career, which Ashbery, like many of his peers, evokes through the trope of 
beginning, an emphasis writ large in the titles of so many debut volumes 
from the 1950s and 60s, from A Mask for Janus (W. S. Merwin, 1952) and 
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Birthdays from the Ocean (Isabella Gardner, 1955) to The Breaking of the Day 
(Peter Davison, 1964) and Firstborn (Louise Gliick, 1968). By elaborating 
in Some Tiees such themes as youth, precocity, and aspiration, among oth- 
ers, Ashbery presents a conventional career narrative that projects a regular 
course of progress, and yet he also emphasizes the indeterminacy of a path 
that so often leads back to its starting point. 

Examining Some Trees with an eye to Ashbery’s paradoxical formula- 
tion of career helps to clarify his notoriously elusive subject matter. The 
lead-off poem of the volume, “Two Scenes,” has baffled some of Ashbery’s 
finest close readers: for John Shoptaw, the poem “‘deliver{s] little more 
than the ring of truth” (20). Marjorie Perloff, in the usual fashion of those 
critics who emphasize Ashbery’s “oddity,” suggests that the poem’s “signi- 
fication is purposely left blurred and open,” for the “particulars refuse to 
add up” (77). But Nicholas Jenkins, who views Some Trees as “a book of 
the 1950s” whose “subject matter seems almost deliberately conventional,” 
recognizes in “Two Scenes” the thematization of beginning typical of 
lead-off poems in twentieth-century debuts from T. S. Eliot’s “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” and Hart Crane’s “Legend” to Richard How- 
ard’s “Advice from the Cocoon” and Sylvia Plath’s “The Manor Garden.” 
According to Jenkins, “the starting point, for [Ashbery], is a moment of 
pure potentiality, a state of unsullied, dewy freshness of perception and 
inspiration, a time when, as Ashbery puts it,‘We see us as we truly behave: 
/ From every corner comes a distinctive offering. / The train comes 
bearing joy.” That these lines have to do specifically with beginning a 
career is reflected not only in the way that they evoke the conspicuously 
appropriate sense of “pure potentiality” precisely at the beginning of 
Ashbery’s prize-winning debut, but also in the way they resonate with 
other moments in which he broods on the career notion. The idea of the 
“offering,” for instance, which figures here as a sign of election, appears 
again later in the volume, where in “Illustration” we meet the very type 
of the beginner—a “novice”—who is “offered . . . some nylons,’ “little 
offerings of fruit and candy,” and, as the novice herself proclaims, “every 
good thing” (Some Trees 48-49). x 

The key to the poem is in the way the second of its two “scenes 

misrepresents the first and thus serves to introduce—by way of a pag 
ticularly clear example—what Shoptaw calls Ashbery’s “misrepresentative 


poetics” (2): 


l 
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We see us as we truly behave: 

From every corner comes a distinctive offering. 

The train comes bearing joy; 

The sparks it strikes illuminate the table. 

Destiny guides the water-pilot, and it is destiny. 

For long we hadn’t heard so much news, such noise. 
The day was warm and pleasant. 

“We see you in your hair, 

Air resting on the tips of mountains.” 


I 


A fine rain anoints the canal machinery. 

This is perhaps a day of general honesty 

Without example in the world’s history 

Though the fumes are not of a singular authority 

And indeed are dry as poverty. 

Terrific units are on an old man 

In the blue shadow of some paint cans 

As laughing cadets say, “In the evening 

Everything has a schedule, if you can find out what itis.” (9) 


Shoptaw observes that “Several of the poems in Some Trees separate into 
wo parts, which function most often as a narrative and its reflective after- 
math” (32), though in his account, “Two Scenes” represents an exception 
to this tendency: “There is no definite relation (such as there and here, 
then and now) between the numbered scenes. Each nine-line scene with 
its closing quotation reflects the other; in fact, “Two Scenes’ could be 
read with the stanzas reversed” (20). That the scenes are numbered and so 
placed within a specific sequential relation to one another suggests, on the 
contrary, that the poem may be more in keeping with the narrative func- 
ton Shoptaw sees in Ashbery’s two-part poems than he allows. | would 
Suggest that the two-part structure so common in Some Tiees frequently 
delineates a logic of development. A more comprehensive enumeration 
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of the correspondences between part I and part II of “Two Scenes” than 
Shoptaw provides may clarify that logic: the two parts do mirror each 
other, as he suggests, but the second part rings changes upon the ingre- 
dients of the first, and those changes mark a particular sort of advance. 

The stylistic signature of part I is a sort of stuttering repetition or 
near-repetition: “Destiny . . . is destiny,’ “so much news, such noise,” 
“hair, / Air.’ This unsystematic form of order yields in part II to the strict 
formality of its prominent scheme of end rhyme: “machinery,” “honesty,” 
“history,” “authority,” “poverty.” There is the suggestion of a temporal 
change in the passage from “day” to “evening” that is underlined by the 
change in the weather, which starts off “warm and pleasant” but turns 
into a “fine rain.” The aura of promise and plenty that pervades the first 
part, with its “joy,” its “news,” and its unique “offering|s],” seems to have 
been used up by the second, with its “fumes” that are “dry as poverty.” 
The sense of confidence in the truthfulness of perception—*We see us 
as we truly behave” —fades to a more modest, skeptical mode of observa- 
tion, in which a “general honesty” may only “perhaps” hold sway. Both 
parts grapple with the question of how time is ordered. The “table” that 
is “illuminate[d]” by “sparks” in the first stanza calls up the notion of a 
time-table by way of its connection with the “train,” its proximity to its 
fellow end-word “destiny” in the next line, and its resonance with the 
“schedule” that appears at the end of the poem. 

How should we interpret these changes? What sort of action is dra- 
matized by the differences between scene one and scene two? Consider- 
ing the poem's obsession with time—“table,” “destiny,” “history,” “day,” 
“evening, “schedule” —I would suggest that the effect of these substitu- 
tions is to evoke a kind of maturation: the idealized scene of beginning 
darkens, yielding to a more realistic, “evening” perspective. This coming 
of age is reflected in the shift in the poem’s form. The confused sonic play 
of the first scene yields to a more conventional sort of formal rhyme in 
the second: like the “cadets” who appear at the end of the poem, it is as 
if the speaker of “Two Scenes” has gone to school and learned to march. 
Interestingly, however, the result of this growth is that while the poem has 
ressed beyond the beginning, it has nevertheless arrived at another 


prog 3 ; + 
beginning, as the cadets’ uncertainty about the “schedule” of things to 
come in the poem’s final lines suggests. The career is most assuredly in 


effect, though its course, only just begun, remains to be seen. 
; 
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In the “old man” and “cadets” “Two Scenes” presents the first in- 
stance of the filial relationship that appears throughout the volume. That 
relanonship serves as the primary context for Ashbery’s exploration of 
the moment of beginning, and it invests that moment with special sig- 
nificance, for it allows a coming of age story to unfold against a story of 
generational succession, and thus casts the poet’s beginning as the inau- 
guration of a new moment in literary history. “The Mythological Poet,” 
another poem in two numbered sections, offers a variation on the “cadets” 
and the “old man” of “Two Scenes” in the figures of the “child” and the 
“pervert,” who are likewise introduced at the end of the poem (Some Tiees 
36). Just as the “old man” is framed by a “blue shadow,’ so the “child” and 
“pervert” are pictured “in the shadow / Of a million boats.” These reso- 
nances take on additional interest in light of the fact that Ashbery opened 
debut collections with both poems:‘*The Mythological Poet,” as Shoptaw 
explains, “opened Ashbery’s privately printed first collection, Turandot 
and Other Poems (1953). In Some Trees, however, it gives way to the more 
finished “Two Scenes’” (25). The main difference between the two, as 
Shoptaw’s adjective “finished” seems to suggest, is that “The Mythological 
Poet” connects the coming of age theme to poetry with an explicitness 
that Ashbery later transcended, as he found more effectively subtle ways of 
handling this material. “The Mythological Poet” is nevertheless powerful 
in its own right, and its affinities with “Two Scenes” help to illuminate 
the hybrid character of Some Trees. 

The first segment of “The Mythological Poet” describes the re- 
placement of “the toothless murmuring / of ancient willows, who kept 
their trouble / in a stage of music,” with a “new / Music, innocent and 
monstrous / As the ocean’s bright display of teeth” (34-35).The willows, 
as Harold Bloom remarks, are “sacred images of outworn seers” (Figures 
170), and so the new music represents Ashbery’s new poetry. If the new 
music is aligned with Ashbery’s poetry, then the old music, as Shoptaw 
Suggests, is aligned with “aestheticism” (25), which comes through in 
the “rarefied” form of the willows’ murmuring. The poem thus replays 
precisely the sort of break with aestheticism attempted by such modern- 
ist poets as T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Ashbery’s opposition between 

“toothless” music and a new music that is likened to “the ocean’s bright 
display of teeth” alludes to the particular imagery through which Pound 
and Eliot imagined the endian they rebelled against, which figures as 

“an old bitch gone in the teeth” in Pound’s “Hugh Selwyn Mauberly” 
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(64) and as a “Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth that cannot spit” in 
Eliot’s The Waste Land (66). On this reading, “The Mythological Poet” is 
difficult to square with Shetley’s claim that Ashbery does not attempt yet 
another break “with the past designed to repeat the avant-garde’s initial 
transgressive success” (107). The poem not only explicitly describes such 
a break, but does so in a way that recalls the specific terms in which the 
modernist avant-garde announced its rebellion. That rupture is contingent, 
in the poem’s account, upon the poetic birth encoded in the third stanza, 
which describes the emergence of the “new / Music” as a consequence of 
the “founder[ing]” of the womb-like enclosure constituted by the “green 
sides” of the willows’ “airy trellis” (34). Ashbery positions himself, albeit 
ambivalently, as the inaugural figure of a new poetic generation, as the 
presence of “founder” in “Foundered” suggests. 

The second part of the poem, much like that of “Two Scenes,” focuses 
on the moment of “arrival”: “The heavenly / Moment in the heaviness 
of arrival / Deplores him” (35). Ashbery pursues the heroic career with 
an ambivalence discernible not only in the way he stresses beginning, a 
theme which simultaneously lays claim to and defers achievement, but 
also in the way the beginning itself is portrayed. So it is that the moment 
of arrival figures both as a pleasure and a burden: its “heaven|liness]” is 
inseparable from its “heaviness.” The “new / music” ushered in by the 
poet’s “arrival” is antithetical to the old music in that it embraces precisely 
the “world / of things” ignored by the seers of part I in their absorption 
with their own “silken thoughts” (34). That “world / of things” reappears 
in part II in the image of the “zoo,” where the poet “acquiesce[s] / To 
dust, candy, perverts,” for “He has eloped with all music / And does not 
care” (35). The poem ends with a prophecy of union: “Might not child 
and pervert / Join hands, in the instant / Of their interest, in the shadow 
/ Of a million boats ...?” (36). 

“The somewhat sinister ‘pervert’ appears elsewhere in Some Trees,” as 
Shoptaw observes, in “The Pied Piper” and in “He,” which presents “a 
shady character, who ‘has had his eye on you from the beginning” (26). 
Building on Shoptaw’s claim, we can see these “shady” old men as types 
of the father figure we find throughout Some Tiees. The parallel between 
the “old man” of “Two Scenes,” literally shady in that he appears an the 
blue shadow,” and the “pervert” from “The Mythological Poet, may 

as a first piece of supporting evidence. But consider, in addition, the 
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sexual overtones in the father-son conversation in “Eclogue,’ in which 
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“Colin” exclaims: “Father, I have long dreamed your whitened / Face and 
sides to accost me in dull play. / If you in your bush indeed know her / 
Where shall my heart’s vagrant tides place her?” (12). These lines evoke 
a dream of incestuous “play” and then go on to pose an overtly Oedipal 
question about how Colin should relate to his mother if his father has 
already “know[n]” her. Or consider the “Dad” from “A Boy,’ whose every 
word seems saturated with an inappropriate eros: “‘My child, I love any 
vast electrical disturbance. / Disturbance! Could the old man, face in the 
rainweed, / Ask more smuttily?” (20). 

With this context before us, I think we can recognize in these repre- 
sentations of a heavily fraught intergenerational relationship the outlines 
of what Bloom calls “the primal scene of instruction,” a fantasized return 
to origins driven by “the ambivalent love that a newcomer poet feels for 
his precursor” and riddled with the same tensions that inform the Family 
Romance (Map 56). If the relationship in “The Mythological Poet” is a 
variation on the filial relationship we see throughout the book, then the 
union with which the poem closes can be seen as a return to the story of 
generational succession elaborated in the first part of the poem, in which 
the “toothless murmuring / Of ancient willows” gives birth to a “new 
/ music.” In Bloom’s account, the “primal scene of instruction” enacts 
a “scheme of transumption or metaleptic reversal” (49) in an attempt to 
“recover the prestige of origins” (59), and that is precisely what is ac- 
complished in the closing image of the poem, which presents a prophecy 
of desired union that is also a return to—and reversal of—the traumatic 
break with tradition out of which Ashbery’s “new music” is born. Bloom’s 
model helps to reveal Ashbery’s paradoxical imagining of the poetic ca- 
reer in “The Mythological Poet” and points up his ambivalence about 
the establishment ethos to which the career leads back even as it projects 
an escape. In the contrast between the “heavenlliness] and “heaviness of 
arrival,” in the tension embodied within the “new / Music” which is at 
once “innocent and monstrous,” and, on a deeper level, in the redress of a 
violent poetic birth by means of a closing image of unity, Ashbery upsets 
the simplistic distinction between breaking new ground and respecting 
the old, experiment and convention, margin and mainstream, and instead 
articulates a dynamic vision of their dialectical relation to one another. 

Such ambivalence about career animates not only those poems in 
Some Trees, such as “The Mythological Poet,” whose larger ambitions in- 
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vite analysis on the model of the Bloomian “crisis-poem” (Map 95), but 
the book’s slighter poems as well. “Glazunoviana,’ for example, takes an 
interest in the representation of life as a disorderly array of odds and ends, 
appearing to collect items linked only because they have something to do 
with the nineteenth-century Russian composer Alexander Glazunov: 


The man with the red hat 

And the polar bear, is he here too? 
The window giving on shade, 

Is that here too? 

And all the little helps, 

My initials in the sky, 

The hay of an arctic summer night? 


The bear 

Drops dead in sight of the window. 

Lovely tribes have just moved to the north. 

In the flickering evening the martins grow denser. 
Rivers of wings surround us and vast tribulation. (22) 


The sheer variety of images in the first stanza points to the impossibil- 
ity of narrating a life as a coherent story of development. And yet the 
poem also takes up the career notion in ways that suggest it intervenes 
even amid life’s seeming randomness, like a “schedule,” as “Two Scenes” 
portrays it, that is in effect, though it is difficult to “find out what it is. A 
telling concern with precocity is present here in the figure of Glazunov, 
who was, like Ashbery, a child prodigy. (That Glazunov’s teacher, Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov, appears in “The Instruction Manual,” suggests that 
Ashbery is again exploring the theme of generational succession here.) 
His “initials in the sky,” figured as one of “the little helps,” reflect the 
poem's concern with precocity, evoking the idea of promise; moreover, 
they attest to a persistent, stable sense of subjectivity underpinning the 
career even amid the chaos of memory fragments and inexplicable ex- 
periences that engulf the speaker, much as they do in that other poem 
from Some Trees about precocity, “The Picture of Little J. A. in a Prospect 
of Flowers.” Like “Two Scenes” and “The Mythological Poet,” “Glazuno- 


viana” is divided into two parts, and the movement from the first to the 
a 
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second seems to mark a movement forward in time. That the bear “drops 
dead in sight of the window” suggests a new awareness of mortality, and 
the concern with the presence of such ordinary things as “the man with 
the red hat” yields in the second stanza to a more serious, even sublime, 
“evening” vision. The nature of the “vast tribulation” remains undisclosed 
(though it is linked through a subtle echo to the “lovely tribes” that have 
“just moved to the north”). That uncertainty, along with the idea of sud- 
den “grow|th]” encoded here, helps to point up the affinity of the poem’s 
developmental logic with that of “Two Scenes,” which also ends poised 
on the brink of a momentous future. 

The conflicted embrace of the career articulated in “The Mytho- 
logical Poet” is revisited in similar terms in “The Instruction Manual,” 
in which Ashbery introduces his poetry as a “new metal” that is also a 
new “mettle” (14), a form of courage that betokens the heroic stance 
he is repeatedly compelled to take up. Here again Ashbery makes as if 
to transcend the career, represented, as in “Two Scenes,” in the notion 
of the “schedule.” But escape is impossible, for in his view the effort to 
transcend career represents the very strategy by which it is advanced, even 
as its advancement is perpetually compromised. The ironic imagining of 
career articulated in Some Tiees haunts Ashbery’s oeuvre as a whole. As he 
observes in “Houseboat Days,” published twenty years later, “To praise 
this, blame that, / Leads one subtly away from the beginning, where / We 
must stay, in motion” (Houseboat 39). 

Ashbery was working in New York in 1955, “writing and editing col- 
lege textbooks,’ when he wrote “The Instruction Manual,” which, along 
with “As You Know”—another poem from his debut concerned with 
instruction and involving escape from an institution—was one of the last 
to be included in Some Trees. Shoptaw notes that “neither poem appears 
in an early table of contents” (36). “I never actually wrote an instruction 
manual,” Ashbery recalls in an interview, “but I wrote the poem in an 
office of McGraw-Hill in New York” (Gangel 18). That he fabricates 
the idea of writing an “instruction manual” stresses Ashbery’s particular 
interest in the notion of the gradus ad Parnassum that haunts “The Hero,” 
an earlier version of which,” as Shoptaw notes, “bore the title “Dr. Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum,” and Some Tiees as a whole (35). That interest is also 
telected in the way the title of “The Instruction Manual” stands in an 
intriguingly antithetical relation to the poem itself it directs our attention 
to an obscure textbook that has not yet been written, while most of the 
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poem is taken up with a rhapsodic description of Guadalajara. The title 
serves to assign priority to a specifically professional scene of writing, 
and it evokes career through the oblique reference, via the textbook or 
“manual,” to the notion of the gradus. Ashbery’s progress here is anything 
but linear; he drifts between an imperative to write from which he seeks 
to escape, and a fantasized escape limited in turn by the imperative to 
write.’ As he remarks in the passage from “Some Words” quoted earlier, 
“you will have to think of your career / Not live it,” and in this case the 
concept of the gradus is well-suited to Ashbery’s sense of abstraction from 
life, positioning him at a remove from the practical “uses of a new metal.” 
The manual, like the career, reflects Ashbery’s distance not only from his 
own life, but—again like the career—from other people as well: “I look 


down into the street and see people, each walking with an inner peace, / 
And envy them—they are so far away from me! / Not one of them has 
to worry about getting out this manual on schedule” (14). 

The structure of the poem follows the ‘“‘reality-dream-reality structure 
of the greater romantic lyric,” as Perloff has noted (75). Ashbery alludes 
to his McGraw-Hill office in the poem’s opening lines, which present 
the speaker “looking out of a window of the building” wishing he “did 
not have to write the instruction manual on the uses of a new metal.” 
“Under the press” of having to get the manual “out . . . on schedule,” the 
speaker fancies that he sees the city of Guadalajara. The middle section of 
the poem presents an imaginary tour of the city, rendered in a language 
of rapturous emotion. The framing narrative returns at the end of the 
poem, as the exotic reverie ends: “What more is there to do, except stay? 
And that we cannot do. / And as the last breeze freshens the top of the 
weathered old tower, I turn my gaze / Back to the instruction manual 
which has made me dream of Guadalajara” (18). Thus the structure of the 
poem neatly reflects Ashbery’s ambivalence about the career. It compels 
his departure from it—the “press” of producing the manual “on schedule” 
has “made [him] dream of Guadalajara”—even as it compels his return. 

Significantly, however, the departure and return are finally illusory. 
The deliberateness with which Ashbery dutifully “turn|s]” his “gaze / 
Back to the instruction manual” in the poenr’ closing lines suggests that 
er never lets him go, and the copiousness of the description of 
a may itself be read as the result of a professional imperative 
writing that follows him even into his dreams. That the ee 
iffer from each other less than the clear transitions 
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between reality and dream might at first suggest is borne out by Ashbery’s 
incorporation of a double for himself in the midst of his reverie: 


An old woman in gray sits there, fanning herself with a palm 
leaf fan. 

She welcomes us to the patio, and offers us a cooling drink. 

“My son is in Mexico City,” she says. “He would welcome 
you too 

Ifhe were here. But his job is with a bank there. 

Look, here is a photograph of him.” 

And a dark-skinned lad with pearly teeth grins out at us from 
the worn leather frame. (17) 


Itis in keeping with the Oedipal paradigm evoked throughout Some Trees 
that Ashbery should present himself in the image of a double who is in- 
troduced as a “son.” Like the “dark-skinned lad” in the picture, Ashbery 
is not actually present “here” in Guadalajara, but is “there,” working at a 
“job” in the “City.” The old woman’s son serves to remind Ashbery of 
his responsibilities: directly upon viewing the picture, he realizes that “it 
is getting late / And we must catch a view of the city, before we leave, 
from a good high place.” Just as the woman’s son parallels Ashbery, so the 
“good high place” to which Ashbery adjourns following his visit parallels 
his perspective back at the office, where he sits “looking down” at the 
street below. 

Such parallels manifest Ashbery’s awareness of the complex inter- 
dependence of “inside” and “outside?” tradition and the avant-garde, in 
the context of a postwar American literary culture that frames the prize- 
winning first book as a site of production in which these oppositions 
collapse: the outsider becomes an insider whose appeal derives from his 
status as an outsider; the avant-garde is absorbed into the pseudo-tradition 
of the prize “series” whose prestige is bound up with its connection to the 
avant-garde. Writing “The Instruction Manual” instead of the instruction 
manual he’s supposed to be writing, walking the streets of Guadalajara 
while sitting in a New York office, abandoning his schedule only to in- 
sist On returning on time, Ashbery aligns himself with the establishment 
even as he rebels against it. This position evokes a sense of resignation 
to the status quo, which is represented here by the publishing house of 
McGraw-Hill, but it also suggests how the temporal and spatial strictures 
of the workplace can enable creativity, since it is “the instruction manual 
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which has made me dream of Guadalajara,’ a connection emphasized in 
the last line of the poem. Similarly, if the instruction manual, as a vehicle 
for the transmission of a set of normative practices, makes a ready figure 
for tradition, we can see how this tradition instigates Ashbery’s opposition, 
just as, in turn, his opposition stands poised to become tradition in itself, 
a dialectical movement reflected in the process through which rebelling 
against writing the instruction manual leads to writing “The Instruction 
Manual.” Ashbery’s ambivalence about career is reflected not only in the 
poem’s two worlds, but also in its thematization of the beginning, which 
the imperative to conform and the imperative to avoid conformity dra- 
matized in those worlds cooperate to privilege. Like his Guadalajaran 
double, Ashbery “grins out at us” from within the “frame” of his profes- 
sional career, which he returns to at the end of the poem, only to begin 
again. 


Notes 


1. Joseph Conte’s insightful discussion of Ashbery’s formalism reinforces the 
point: “He does not have a preexisting subject matter to which poetic structure 
is applied; rather, he employs elaborate forms—or, occasionally, goofy titles—as 
exploratory or generative devices” (174). 


2. For a useful examination of the relation between Ashbery’s status as an out- 
sider and his homosexuality in the context of Some Trees, see Imbriglio. 


3. Likewise attuned to the origins of the midcentury literary establishment in 
the modernist vanguard, Mark Silverberg makes a similar argument in The New 
York School Poets and the Neo-Avant-Garde, where he suggests that Ashbery and 
the other members of the New York School “created a position between the 
radical art of the historical avant-garde and the radical chic of the 1960s which 
turned ‘revolutionary’ gestures into marketable commodities” (33). 


4. The structure of “The Instruction Manual” anticipates that of some of 
O’Hara’s Lunch Poems. Levy shows how the Museum of Modern Art, where 
O’Hara worked, marks the beginning and ending of poems such as “The Day 
Lady Died,” so that “the institutional displaces the formal” (147-48). The same 
could be said of the constraints that Ashbery’s position at McGraw Hill entail 


in “The Instruction Manual.” 
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I, would appear that Virginia Woolf had a thing about footwear. Shoes, 
slippers and boots, “old,” “shabby,” or lost, recur in her fiction and also 
make pointed appearances in her non-fiction. In Tò the Lighthouse (1927), 
a “pair of shoes” has been “shed and left” in the deserted holiday home 
of the Ramsays, still keeping “the human shape” which indicates “how 
once they were filled and animated” (194). In the late novel The Waves 
(1931), we find “the boot without laces stuck, black as iron, in the sand” 
(148). In the posthumously-published Between the Acts (1941), after Giles 
Oliver crushes a choking snake, “the white canvas on his tennis shoes was 
bloodstained and sticky. But it was action. Action relieved him. He strode 
to the Barn, with blood on his shoes” (119). These images of unexplained 
loss and violent death bring out two of the more obvious associations 
shoes carry in Woolf’s writing. In this essay, | explore less what shoes stand 
for than how they stand; that is to say, my emphasis will not be on the 
interpretation of shoes as objects that carry the burden of something else 
(violence, loss, etc.) but on the ways in which shoes step forth in order 
to foreground the practice of exemplification itself. My focus is on Night 
and Day, Jacobs Room and the essays and reviews of literary tourism (or 
literary geography, as she also called it). 

In these works, Woolf often associates shoes with particular museo- 
logical contexts so that they become for her a kind of shorthand by which 
she questions practices of exhibition and exemplification—issues that go 
to the heart of her career-long concern with modes of representation 
and perception. Shoes feature less as personal memorials (heavy with 
the weight of pathos) and more as figures in a narrative mode that fore- 
grounds the selection, artifice, and experience of the exhibited example. 
This argument has four stages that correspond to sections of this essay. In 
the first place, a conceptual framework of examples, things, and memo- 
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rial objects is drawn upon in order to clarify how Woolf’s shoes function. 
While the ideas of Agamben, Brown, inform the argument, I examine 
shoes not in order to exemplify their work but to chart some of the ways 
in which Woolf’s writing was already, from its own perspective and with 
slightly different conclusions, asking similar questions. The second stage 
argues that Woolf's interestgin shoes reflects her critical interest in literary 
tourism, specifically in writer? fuse museums. In Night and Day and in 
non-fictional responses to museological practices, she questions the use of 
shoes as personal memorial objects, and I argue that in these texts shoes 
function both as an example of the example, that is, as a reference to 
those house museums and as a questioning of metonymic exemplification. 
The third section then considers, in a close reading of Jacob’s Room, how 
Woolf explores problems of selection, display, and classification. Jacob's 
Cambridge room, and his shoes, are best read not as personal objects, or as 
symbols of loss, but as devices through which Woolf pursues her implicit 
critique of museological practice. This critique structures the final section 
of the essay, which examine how Woolf consistently emphasizes the role 
of the observer and the historical situation of the museum. These aspects 
of her approach emerge in her representation of the umbrella as an item 
of disruption and somatic experience. Signifying repression and exclusion, 
the umbrella offers a counter-object to the shoe, for the umbrella appears 
as the object of the observer as the shoe is the object of the observed. 

My argument, then, is that Woolf deploys the shoe as a code for the 
attempted exemplification of the subject practiced by house museums 
and literary tourism. Neither a metonym nor a “singularity” in Agamben’ 
sense, shoes highlight how those questions of representation, classification, 
and selection which underpin exemplification emphasize the artifice and 
arbitrariness of that practice. What I see as Woolf’s historicization of mu- 
seum culture is elaborated by the entry of the observer and her umbrella, 
by which she signals that the epistemological questions of exemplification 
occur within everyday lives. 


Exemplary things 

Exemplification runs as a topic related to classification through philosophy 
from Aristotle to Kant and beyond. It might be said that the example both 
condenses and disperses signification: it may be an “example of,’ poinung 


to its classification or paradigm, but it also steps away from its ` class” or 
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“rule” as an irreducible entity that has been singled out. It is thus both 
the privileged “exemplary” and ordinary “for example.’ The oddity of 
is status informs Giorgio Agamben’s reading of Aristotle, in which the 
example works by analogy and not by metaphor: it does not deploy a 
“transfer of meaning” (18) but retains its own significance. As Agamben 
develops the term, the example is thus a peculiarly radical category that 
“calls into question the dichotomous opposition between the particular 
and the universal which we are used to seeing as inseparable from the 
procedures of knowing, and presents instead a singularity irreducible to 
any of the dichotomy’s two terms”’(19). Agamben thereby rewrites the 
Kuhnian (and Foucauldian) model in which a paradigm is created by a 
powerful example that allows the formulation of a new mode of inquiry 
by virtue of its repeatability and apparent explanatory capacity, and he 
replaces it with the idea of singularity. For Agamben, then, exemplification 
is best seen not as a shuttling between example and rule but as a singular 
force, or being, by which the self-expression of the entity suspends its be- 
longing to a general group: “it is never possible to separate its exemplarity 
from its singularity” (31). In these terms, exemplification is no longer an 
epistemological problem but an ontological one: “the paradigm has an 
ontological quality. It refers not to the cognitive relation between subject 
and object but to being” (32). One implication of Agamben’s account 
of the example is that it cannot be exemplified in its own terms; that 
is to say, any such attempt would initiate its own distinctive retelling of 
the thesis. Another way to put this would be to say that examples form 
narratives: they are not merely explanatory, or creatively paradigmatic in 
Kuhn’ sense, but also carry a distinctiveness that propels narrative and 
opens it to multivocality. ! 

Recent work in thing theory would appear to be indebted to Agam- 
ben’ approach to the question of the example. In Bill Brown’s terms, 
there is something “thingly” about this notion of the example. In Brown’s 
well-known distinction, objects are those items which we know and use, 
whose functionality is unproblematic and which, existing in a stable re- 
lationship with their owners or users, can be placed and read (oftering 
epistemological security); things, on the other hand, are not constrained 
by subjective belonging, and outperform their functionality in arresting 
and unusual ways. If objects are representative, for instance in denoting 
their class of items, or in embodying cultural values, or in belonging to 
a subjective appropriation, they might be thought of as something like 
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conventional metonymic examples (as examples of their class). The thing's 
oddity, on the other hand, is also its singularity: it is non-representative 
and finally irreducible to subjective appropriation. In sidestepping the 
subject-object relationship and emphasizing materiality, the uncontrolled 
thing speaks as a singular example, in the manner suggested by Agamben’s 
analysis. 

Trying to exemplify this’ distinction might look like begging the 
question, but Brown does provide numerous examples. Especially apposite 
is his sorting out “thing” and “object” by comparing Woolf's short story 
“Solid Objects” with Jacob’s Room. In his analysis, “Solid Objects” “insists 
on” displaying thingness, by “liberating” artefacts away from “their status 
as determinate signs” and “rendering a life of things that is irreducible 
to the history of human subjects.’ The broken glass that forms the pro- 
tagonist’s collection is “nothing but glass.” In Jacob’s Room, by contrast, 
“pathos ... depends precisely on that reduction [of material object to hu- 
man subject], on the symbolic and metonymic power of objects” (12) and 
Brown therefore implies that this novel is effective insofar as it establishes 
an association of objects with their subject or owner. Using “pathos” to 
describe what Brown calls the “metonymic power of objects” (247) ap- 
pears to refer to the final image of Jacob’s shoes. 

Brown’s analysis is in keeping with a long critical history emphasiz- 

ing metonymy and pathos in the closing scene. Alex Zwerdling repeats 
an old story: “The significance of the scene is clarified by an anecdote 
about Woolf recalled by one of her friends: “When Leonard went away, 
she said, she didn’t miss him at all. Then suddenly she caught sight of a 
pair of his empty shoes, which had kept the position and shape of his 
feet—and was ready to dissolve into tears instantly” (911). Although 
readers may wonder if this anecdote really “clarifies” those final lines of 
the novel, many have continued to view Jacob’s shoes metonymically. For 
Laura Marcus, although the anecdote implies “too neat a ‘fit’ between the 
shoes and their owner,’ still “the synecdochical nature of the shoes—they 
‘stand in’ for the absent Jacob—is again appropriate in a novel in which 
‘character’ has been represented in flashes and fragments” (93). For Robert 
Reginio, “Jacob's shoes stand metonymically for Jacob as a fragment” (93).3 
Brown echoes this critical convention, holding up Jacob’s Room as itselfa 
ood example: unlike the “unrepresentative fragment” (13) that is “Solid 
the novel should be seen as “representative” of Woolf’s writing 
because of this apparent metonymy between shoe and owner. 


8 
Objects, 
precisely 
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In the analysis that follows, I argue against this critical consensus: the 
shoes in Jacobs Room are not metonyms or objects. Nor do I want to read 
Woolf's shoes as if they could themselves exemplify Brown’s things or 
Agamben’s singularity. I focus not on the indelible thingness of Woolf's 
depictions of shoes, nor on their materiality (the canvas, rubber, or leather 
of actual shoes), nor on their metonymic possibilities. Instead, in asking 
why shoes came to seem so important to Woolf, this essay finds the an- 
swer in her critique of literary tourism. She was drawn to shoes through 
encountering them in museological contexts, and although she noted the 
representative load they carry, she was also struck by how they held out an 
apparent singularity and wonder. But while shoes may on occasion appear 
singular, and thus perhaps, versions of the example as Agamben theorizes 
it, Woolf’s interest goes further than this. By invoking the museum con- 
text, she historicizes the construction of exemplarity and locates it within 
a tactile as well as epistemological frame. 

Often understood as blurring the subject/object divide, shoes here 
provide an especially revealing focal point, particularly considering how 
in Woolf and in aspects of museum culture more generally, they became 
associated with death.* Certainly, the identification entailed by pathos may 
be indicated by shoes and clothing, as Woolf’s tears for the absent Leonard 
perhaps indicate. As “their soles take on the marks of the owner's gait,” 
Deborah Lupton writes, shoes may become “singularized, bearing the 
stamp of individuality and everyday experience” (144). Although usually 
objects of mass production, shoes, and other items, carry the specificity 
of the owner-wearer, sometimes becoming so shaped to an individual 
that they cannot be easily worn by others. They can thus become “ap- 
propriated objects” —comunodities that, anthropologists like Daniel Miller 
suggest, have been transmuted through personal use, “that process of ob- 
jectification by which we create ourselves” into personalized objects of 
“potentially inalienable culture” (215), constitutive of subjectivity. Such 
shoes would become especially endowed with pathos in death. “The 
transformative power that death has upon lived material environments,” 
Write Elizabeth Hallam and Jenny Hockley, “can also render the most 
familiar objects strange or disturbing by degrees. What was once a well- 
worn, comfortable pair of shoes might become, after the death of their 
owner, the most powerful register of loss” (43). But even as critics read 
such a process informing the end of Jacob’s Room, Woolf was also well 
aware that memorial shoes need not be pathetic. 
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Re-reading Robinson Crusoe at the beginning of 1926, Woolf noted 
that an image of empty shoes invoked the death of Crusoe’s shipmates: 
“A sense of desolation and of the deaths of many men is conveyed by 
remarking in the most prosaic way in the world, ‘I never saw them af- 
terwards, or any sign of them except three of their hats, one cap, and 
two shoes that were not fellows” (“Robinson” 381). Woolf notes here 
the disparity between the casualness of the narration (“the most prosaic 
way in the world”) and the import of the image. Indeed, it would be 
this peculiar elegiac bathos—rather than the pathos emphasized by so 
many critics—that Woolf would exploit so successfully (as in the famous 
parenthetical death in To the Lighthouse). Indeed, the image of the dead 
sailors’ shoes illustrates a mode of novel-writing that her reading notes 
refer to as “particularity”: “Every thing fitted in no looseness. This is one 
kind of reality” (qtd. in Silver 21) she entered in her reading notebook.* 
It was precisely Defoe’s aversion to pathos that impressed Woolf. She 
recognized that memorial shoes are only objects of pathos from a certain 
novelistic, or curatorial, perspective and that from another perspective 
they may signify very differently. As the following section argues, shoes 
commanded Woolf's attention precisely because they are exhibited and 
found in museological and memorial contexts, which, arguably, question 
our reading of their pathos. That is not to deny that she too associates 
them with death, and laments the passing of their wearers, but rather to 
suggest that the practices by which objects are sometimes made to stand 
as representative examples entailed what was to Woolf a questionable 
epistemology. 


Writers’ home museums 


The primary setting of Woolf’s second novel, Night and Day (1919), is 
the home of the daughter and granddaughter of “the great poet, Richard 
Alardyce” (9). Part of the home is dedicated to preserving his writerly 
things, among which an “original manuscript” sits on the table, and par- 
ticular attention is then drawn to “a pair of large, worn slippers, one of 
which Katharine picked up” (10). Why are the slippers there and why 
does Katharine pick one up? By the time she wrote this, writers’ footwear 
was familiar to Woolf, perhaps too familiar, as emblems commonly dis- 
played within writers’ house museums, and I suggest that the rise of such 
museums, and Woolf's non-fictional accounts of literary tourism itself, 
provide an important context for Night and Day, and indeed, for Woolf's 
depictions of shoes in general. 
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Exhibiting the Example: Virginia Woolf’s Shoes 


In early twentieth-century London, writers’ house museums were a 
recently established institution. They set out both to preserve important 
physical aspects of English heritage, in concert with the blue plaque 
scheme, and to cater to public interest in literary celebrity. The labeling of 
significant homes became an important element in the longer traditions 
of literary tourism, and it had an influential role as part of the burgeon- 
ing conservation movement, pre-dating both the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act (1882) and the National Trust (founded 1895). Placing 
commemorative plaques on houses began in London in 1867 with By- 
ron’ house in Cavendish Square and became especially popular in the 
early twentieth century (a standardized blue design began in 1903 and 
has been adopted, with modifications, since then; today, eight properties 
associated with Woolf bear a blue plaque). Woolf’s visits to the recently 
opened house museums, and her records of those visits, suggest a context 
through which she initially encountered memorial and exemplary shoes. 
This context then informed her creation of museum spaces and exhibited 
shoes in Night and Day and Jacob’s Room. 

Several writers’ houses opened as museums to the public in the pe- 
riod when Woolf was setting out on and consolidating her career. Her 
father, Sir Leslie Stephen, launched the Carlyle Memorial Fund in honor 
of his friend, purchasing his Cheyne Row house and opening it as the 
Carlyle Museum in 1895. In 1911, Samuel Johnson’s house was bought 
and restored by Cecil Harmsworth, a Liberal MP, who also built a Cura- 
tors Cottage next door. A Memorial Committee was formed in 1920 to 
purchase the Keats/Brown house and “Keats House” opened to the public 
five years later. The Dickens Fellowship had long possessed his house at 
48 Doughty Street; it also opened as a Museum in 1925. Woolf’s visits to 
the Carlyle House, the Brontë Museum in Haworth, and other writers’ 
house museums, spanned her adult life from the late nineteenth century 
to the 1930s. These journeys, together with the essays and reviews they 
occasioned—including “Haworth, November, 1904,” “Carlyle’s House,” 
“Literary Geography,’ “ Flumina Amem Silvasqu” and “Great Men’s Hous- 
es ™—are bound up with her deep interest in the relationship between the 
writer and the place of composition, most famously explored in A Room 
of Ones Own but seemingly an almost constant preoccupation. 

In her work on modernist writers’ engagement with the heritage in- 
dustry, Andrea Zemgulys suggests that literary heritage produced “a narrow 
logic of place and expression ... of setting and meaning” (“Night 73) but 
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that logic was also more widely promulgated. The notion that a notable 
person’s house is worth preserving owed much to the Victorian domestic 
movement (Henry Cole, a self-proclaimed judge of domestic taste and 
the founder of the South Kensington Museum—later the V & A—was 
one of the founders of the blue plaque scheme), just as it did to the many 
late-Victorian domestic magazines, such as Hearth and Home, and advi- 
sors like Jane Panton and Rosamund Marriott Watson, who popularized 
the idea that homes are expressive of the people who inhabit and furnish 
them. And the appearance of “At Home” profiles in domestic magazines 
in the late nineteenth century further reinforced that notion. Indeed, 
writers’ homes were a particular favorite of the “At Home” profile. The 
museums established in writers’ homes in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, then, arose amidst such thinking. Spurred on by the 
success of the “At Home” profiles, these museums seemed to promise 
open access to the intimate and supposedly revealing environment of the 
famous writer. Zemgulys does acknowledge that Woolf's “homage” to 
dead writers and their houses was also “critical,” but in her view house 
museums “afford Woolf a deeper knowledge of the beloved author who 
shapes his house in his image” ( “Night” 73). As I’ll argue, however, Woolf 
in fact challenged the presumption of representative exemplarity upon 
which such ostensibly “deeper knowledge” is based. 

Although Zemgulys claims that Woolf “approves of literary geography 
generally” (that is, of the critical study of writers in their environments) 
and “tacitly approves of . . . literary tourism” (Modernism 163), she was 
instead deeply skeptical of literary tourism and the apparent assumptions 
of house museums. She suggests setting “an examination . . . in place of 
entrance fee” at the Carlyle Museum—but concludes that “the house 
would soon have to be shut up” (“Haworth” 5). This unease is tempered 
by curiosity, and she kept going to these museums, making several visits to 
5 Cheyne Row (where she had the greatest personal connection). Buta 
1909 notebook records Woolf’s impressions of her third visit, undertaken 
in part as research for her review of The Love Letters of Thomas and Jane 
Carlyle for the TLS:“Carlyle’s house already has the look of something 
forcibly preserved” (House 3). Her conclusion about The Love Letters seems 
especially apt also for her impression of the museum: “the more we se 
ss we can label” (“More” 257). In an earlier essay she had argued it 
er to read Carlyle in your own study than to visit the sound-proof 
(“Haworth” 5). 
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When Woolf writes at the beginning of “Haworth, November, 1904” 
that “I do not know whether pilgrimages to the shrines of famous men 
ought not to be condemned as sentimental journeys” (5), the double 
negative suggests a particular reluctance to say outright what offends her. 
And this ambivalence runs through Woolf’s writing on writers’ houses and 
their personal effects. It might be traced back to the contrasting standards 
of taste house museums catered to, as both official establishments of the 
state’ cultural heritage industry and a populist opening of doors. Woolf is 
clearly uneasy with both these aspects: the museum’s role in the creation 
of a tradition of “great men” and its sometimes facile engagement with 
their writing. Another early review-essay, “Literary Geography” (1905), 
resists both the sentimental fetishizing of objects and spaces—‘the fact 
that Thackeray rang this very doorbell—as well as the mundane logging 
of addresses to trace any “influence” that may be ascribed to “surround- 
ings” (32). Yet at the same time, the narrator views herself as both kinds 
of tourist: “We are either pilgrims from sentiment . . . or we are scientific 
in our pilgrimage.” This is a subject to which Woolf is often drawn. “We 
cannot get past a great writers house without pausing to give an extra 
look into it and furnishing it as far as we are able with his cat and his 
dog, his books and his writing table” (161), she acknowledges in “Flumina 
Amem Silvasque,” a 1917 review of Edward Thomas’s A Literary Pilgrim 
in England. As both an actual visitor, and as a reader of works in the Pil- 
gtimage series and other more “trashy books” of literary tourism (Letters 
178), Woolf never shook off her discomfort—an unease that was both 
intellectual and social.’ 

Woolf's disquiet with house museums may be seen in her references 
to shoes. Initially, shoes were things of wonder for Woolf in her first ar- 
ticle on literary tourism (she had earlier visited the Carlyle house at least 
twice) in which she records her visit to the Brontë museum in late 1904:8 


The museum is certainly rather a pallid and inanimate collec- 
tion of objects. An effort ought to be made to keep things out 
of these mausoleums, but the choice often lies between them 
and destruction, so that we must be grateful for the care that 

has preserved much. .. .Here are many autograph letters, pencil 
drawings, and other documents. But the most touching case—so 
touching that one hardly feels reverent in one’s gaze—is that 
which contains the little personal relics, the dresses and shoes 
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of the dead woman. The natural fate of such things is to die 
before the body that wore them, and because these, trifling and 
transient though they are, have survived, Charlotte Bronté the 
woman comes to life, and one forgets the chiefly memorable fact 
that she was a great writer. Her shoes and her thin muslin dress 
have outlived her. — “Haworth” 7)? 


These shoes give a “thrill” because the surprising longevity of the object 
renders the owner a fragile subject. Amid “letters . . . drawings, and other 
documents,” as may well be found on any desk, these shoes appear to have 
their own specificity. Woolf’s attention to these shoes, then, registers their 
specific role within the museum, as apparent bearers of personal testimony, 
where they seem to function both as exemplary of the individual writer 
and as singular things, shining forth from the banality of the setting. While 
it may be tempting to sense here the aura of the art-object—*Charlotte’ 
shoes become sacred relics or Cinderella’s slippers” comments Alison 
Booth (107)—Woolf’s wider point is surely the more important: the 
museum space has constructed a version of the Brontés (a version that it 
cannot finally contain) more in line with museum practice than with its 
subject, by promoting a form of viewing experience based on the rever- 
ential preservation of the past and the code of silent observation. 

In a later essay, from 1917, Woolf considers the possibility that the 
shoes of writers in particular hold an “immensely personal” sway over us 
that others’ shoes do not. The aura of writers is such that “even their old 
shoes have a way of being worn on this side rather than on that, which 
seems not gossip but revelation” (“Flumina” 161). It might appear here 
that Woolf does indeed privilege the memorial shoe as a conduit to the 
writer's private realm; there is a hint of singular exemplarity in the special 
“revelation” of the writer, beyond the mere “gossip” of incidental detail. 
However, the following sentence reads:“‘We speak of writers; the military 
or medical or legal pilgrim may exist, but we fancy that the present of his 
heroes’ old boots would show him nothing but leather.” If footwear might 
seem to appear as the personal object of embodiment (or as “revelation’), 
then, ultimately Woolf features such appearance as arbitrary, evoking a 
variety of kinds of pilgrims and juxtaposing the writer’s shoes with the 
soldier's (or doctor’s or lawyer's) boots, which are mere leather. As much 
as Woolf could be attracted to the intimation of the personal, she seems 


always to want to contextualize it. 
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The repeated return to the context of the museum seems to reflect 
a fundamental unease with the simplistic, deductive interpretation of 
domestic space promoted by “At Home” profiles and some literary tour- 
ism. In “Small Talk about Meredith” (1919), published at the time she was 
writing Night and Day, Woolf argues that it is seldom desirable to know 
personal details of writers’ lives. “We do not often find ourselves in the 
position of listeners at keyholes,’ she writes, but “if Meredith were to 
open the door he would find us for the most part devoutly examining 
the boots and umbrellas in the hall. Our deductions from these objects 
would probably provide him with some merriment” (5). Woolf is explicit: 
she criticizes the use of this “evidence” in “interpreting Meredith’s char- 
acter.’ Here and elsewhere, footwear is central to Woolf’s foregrounding 
how literary tourism employed metonymic exemplarity in service of a 
reductive materialism. As a recurrent figure of the novelistic problem of 
how to read personal effects, the image of shoes becomes not so much an 
example in itself as an example of the example, thus invoking a distrusted 
museological context. 

Woolf’s emphasis on this context over the shoes’ pathos or lustre is 
evident in Night and Day. In her role of guide, Katharine Hilbery shows 
to visitors her family’s “little room . . . crowded with [ancestors’] relics” 
(9). Her speech is a “catalogue” (11), “for the thousandth time” recited 
“as ifshe knew what she had to say by heart” (10). A “little room” clearly 
based on house museums, its location in Cheyne Walk, as Zemgulys 
observes, would place it just around the corner from the actual Carlyle 
museum (Modernism 179). The centerpiece of the family shrine is dedi- 
cated, with “special illumination” (9), to her grandfather-poet and a pic- 
ture of him hangs above his writing desk, on which sits a pen, spectacles, 
and a manuscript of one of his poems. Despite these intimations of the 
work of writing, the narrator and the curatorial Katharine focus on the 
poet shippers: “beneath the table was a pair of large, worn slippers, one 
of which Katharine picked up” (10), commenting to Ralph Denham, her 
visitor and eventual lover, in a jocular, off-handed, and familiar way, on 
her grandfather’s considerable size. Again, footwear functions as the parent 
example of the dead subject (it tells us his size), and it has been carefully 
selected and exhibited in the home museum to offset the more formal 
or professional items on display. Suggestively, the slipper is featured as the 
only item Katharine explicitly handles, rather like the shoes “held out” by 
Mrs. Flanders at the end of Jacob’s Room, and unlike the untouched shoes 
under glass in the Bronté Museum. 
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It is clear, however, that these slippers have been carefully placed 
within a system of exemplification and then foregrounded to display their 
role as personal artefact. Indeed, this form of exhibited exemplification is 
so familiar in Woolf that her fictional shoes come to seem almost a cliché 
rather than things of wonder. This is the crucial, one might say structural, 
point of the example—that it is not inherently expressive in and of itself 
but instead illustrates the assumptions of its context. Shoes for Woolf are 
thus not things that display only their own materiality, in Brown’s sense, 
and nor do they quite emit the singular wonder of exemplarity in Agam- 
ben’s sense; instead Woolf’s shoes place epistemological questions within 
a quite specific historical and literary context. 

In placing Katharine in this opening scene as a naive attendant to 
the “relics” (9) of “those giant men” (10), Woolf continued her earlier 
essayistic exploration of memorial footwear into her fiction, where her 
non-fictional ambivalence is resolved: literary tourism, with its new insti- 
tution of the house museum, is a sham.Thus in a later scene in “the little 
inner room” (332) of the family shrine. Katharine performs “her duties 
as show-woman”’ (333), pausing between items “for the right number of 
seconds” (332), as jadedness and disaffection now define her relationship 
with the great men of the past. This time it is the visitor, an “American 
lady who had come to be shown the relics” (331), who singles out the 
slippers: “* What! His very own slippers!’ Laying aside the manuscript, she 
hastily grasped the old shoes, and remained for a moment dumb in con- 
templation of them” (333). Now, the writers’ shoes focus a satire on the 
“sentimental journeys” (“Hawarth” 5) of the literary tourist, her “dumb” 
admiration and despoiling “grasp.” This scene might also be read as medi- 
ating between the satirical dismissal of the uncultured, on the one hand, 
and the paternal anxiety awakened by autobiography on the other: how 
can Woolf throw off her own “great men” without being uncultured? 
The “foolish” American tourist is said to be a “victim” of Katharine’ ill 
humor, while Katharine, for whom “the ceremony of ancestor-worship 
had been more than usually oppressive” (335), is herself alienated from her 
personal and familial relations as a direct result of the exhibition of their 
things. Both curator and visitor are estranged, in their different ways, by 
the experience of the museum. In this way, Woolf acknowledges her own 
condescension even as she stages her own familial anxiety. As in her non- 
erary tourism, in Night and Day, footwear thus functions as 
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The example in Jacob’s Room 


Museological concerns of space, selection, and classification also shaped 
thinking about domesticity. That the private house was already a sort of 
museum, a place for collections, was well known to Woolf, whose own 
domestic spaces included from the library of Leslie Stephen to the murals 
of Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant. Douglas Mao has linked Woolf’s not 
untypical childhood collecting of insects to the standard Victorian advice 
of C.A. Montressor that “every house ought to possess a ‘Museum’” (30). 
What Mao calls the “systematizing Victorian paternal imperative” of col- 
lecting and classifying is reworked in Jacobs Room in particular, in which 
Woolf can be seen tracing the problems of museological arrangements as 
they prescribe forms of knowing. 

In 1905, after the British Museum had announced the building of its 
new newspaper library at Colindale to take pressure off the main reading 
room and its stores, Woolf explicitly linked the museum to the home: 


We have read of the over-burdened British Museum—how even 
its appetite for printed matter flags, and the monster pleads that it 
can swallow no more. This public crisis has long been familiar in 
private houses. One member of the household is almost officially 
deputed to stand at the hall door with flaming sword and do 
battle with the invading armies. Tracts, pamphlets, advertisements, 
gratuitous copies of magazines, and the literary productions of 
friends come by post, by van, by messenger. (“Decay” 24) 


The problem of space, already well-known to the curators and librarians 
of the British Museum, would only be exacerbated by the Copyright 
Act of 1911 which created copyright libraries with entitlement to any 
book printed in Great Britain.!° Similarly, the home museum faced the 
dual problem that the collection would never be completed, and that 
physical space would be exhausted. In Night and Day, the acquisition of a 
new proofsheet of the great poet’s threatens to disrupt the order of the 
display: “But was there room for it? Must it be hung on the staircase, or 
should some other relic give place to do it honour?” (335). Having to 
select means that the choice of examples is “never innocent” (Miller 11) 
and their order implies a teleology. 

The necessity of choice, the ordering of items, and thus the neces- 
sary implication of an active curator, are issues that Woolf explores more 
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fully in Jacobs Room. In the description of Jacob’s Cambridge room, the 
un-named and generally unobtrusive narrator guides readers from object 
to object, including Jacob’s “incredibly shabby slippers”: 


Jacob’s room had a round table and two low chairs. There were 
yellow flags in a jar on the mantelpiece; a photograph of his 
mother; cards form societies with little raised crescents; coats of 
arms, and initials; notes and pipes; on the table lay paper ruled 
with a red margin—an essay, no doubt—*Does History consist of 
the Biographies of Great Men?” There were books enough; very 
few French books, but then anyone who’s worth anything reads 
just what he likes, as the mood takes him, with extravagant en- 
thusiasm. Lives of the Duke of Wellington, for example; Spinoza; 
the works of Dickens; the Faery Queen; a Greek dictionary with 
the petals of poppies pressed to silk between the pages; all the 
Elizabethans. His slippers were incredibly shabby, like boats burnt 
to the water’s rim. Then there were photographs from the Greeks, 
and a mezzotint from Sir Joshua—all very English. The works of 
Jane Austen too, in deference, perhaps, to someone else’s standard. 
Carlyle was a prize. There were books on the Italian painters of 
the Renaissance, a Manual of the Diseases of the Horse, and all the 
usual textbooks. Listless is the air in an empty room, just swelling 
the curtain; the flowers in the jar shift. One fibre in the wicker 
armchair creaks, though no one sits there. (48-49) 


Several critics have listed off the items in this room as indisputably Jacob’s 
and remain committed to decoding these objects as exemplary of Jacob’ 
character.!! Even for those who question the mimetic principles of the 
room’s composition—for whom its things do not take us closer to Jacob 
but “take him further away” (Kazan 710)—the scene remains centered on 
Jacob: it still signals his absence and the impossibility of finally knowing 
the subject.!? Yet Woolf's revisions are indicative of the subtle movement 
in this passage towards dissolving a subject-object connection that it 
otherwise appears to play upon. She had initially written “Jacobs room 
is like most undergraduate rooms” (Holograph 37). By cutting the phrase, 
she displaces the room from the pressure of typicality; the final description 
moves away from the “symptomatic” indication of character via objects 
r to move towards a broader questioning of the arbitrariness of 
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“The room is presented” Victoria Kazan observes, “through naming, 
(710), but its point is also to 
question the presumptions of such formal divisions. Initially the room ap- 


” 


listing, classifying, rather than describing 


pears in the shape of a sequential list (or list of sub-lists): first the furniture, 
then the mantelpiece, then the books; but the categorizing soon is dis- 
rupted by descriptions of individual items and repetition. As with the list 
of things in the room as a whole, the sub-list of books jumbles together 
cataloguing and subjective description: why the trouble of recognizing the 
specific sort of biography it is, or the use to which the Greek dictionary 
has been put, if one is merely going to note more casually and vaguely 
“Spinoza” or “all the Elizabethans”’? 

The room here reads like an encounter with a house museum: empty 
of life, its arbitrary objects made to bear an expectation they cannot fulfil, 
all enclosed within the stale order of preservation. (No wonder Carlyle 
is here.) But what of the slippers—are these “revelation”? Do they have 
“a way of being worn on this side rather than that” which is the trace 
of their aura? To some extent, the slippers do stand out: they give rise to 
the only figurative image in the passage (“like boats burnt to the water's 
rim”); they receive the only adverbial intensification (“incredibly’—a 
word perhaps to test our credulity); and they are the only items in the 
room described as “his.” At the same time, the slippers arrest neither us 
nor our guide, who returns to wall pictures and more books. Finally, the 
moment is not one of “revelation” but one that again contextualizes the 
shoes within the museological, calling attention to their age and wear, 
for sure, but also to their setting, a collection from which they have not 
been excepted. The shoes remain within the curator’s frame, encased by 
the respectful distance of “there were” (repeated four times). Woolf’s re- 
visions to this passage suggest that she took care to achieve this distance, 
even as she impled the narrator’s partially-embodied characterization. She 
eliminated all three first-person references by the narrator and changed 
the only direct second-person address to readers (“you know how anyone 
reads who's worth anything, just what he likes” became “anyone who’ 
Worth anything reads just what he likes”), working toward a more imper- 
sonal tone, even as the narrative voice is both cataloguing and intruding, 
like a curator who cannot fully extricate herself from the exhibition; her 
repression can be felt behind the glassy manner (Holograph 37-38). 

The description of the Cambridge room makes exemplification its 
central concern. Consider that curious “for example” in the middle of 
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the passage. This oddly suggestive but uncertain phrase is indicative of the 
room-list as a kind of disorganized taxonomy. The phrase seems to carry 
four possible significances. One reading is that the phrase may refer to all 
the books as examples of what one might read “as the mood takes him.” 
In this case, these books are not necessarily in the room at all and are 
merely suggested by the narrative voice. The second possibility is that “for 
example” refers to those “books enough” on or by the table, and these are 
examples of some of them. In the third reading, “for example” again refers 
to these “books enough” but in this case the list of books is exhaustive and 
“for example” refers merely to the biographies of Wellington (the phrase 
is grammatically sectioned off with “Lives of the Duke of Wellington’). 
The fourth reading of “for example” 
are there or not—posits Wellington himself as the example. In this version, 
the narrator supposes that there were “Lives” in this room (perhaps the 
only kind of life), in accordance with the imagined title of the possible 
essay (“Does History consist of the biographies of Great Men?”). In this 
variant, the narrator promises that there were biographies of some kind, 
just as we are promised that the paper on the table comprises an essay. 
Here, Wellington is the apt example of the Great Man in History. Fittingly, 
then, the phrase “for example” calls attention to the artifice of the scene 
and the failure of rooms such as this to exemplify their inhabitants. As 
Woolf remarked of those who viewed Jane Carlyle’s pictures: “did they 
think that her house and her had been like that?” (Carlyle 3). 

Jacob’s room is therefore a play on exemplarity and an exercise in 
classification—more coded exhibition than personal insight. Here there 
is no “revelation.” In her discussion of some of Woolf’s things, Rachel 
Bowlby examines a list written by Lady Fry (which Woolf reproduces in 
her biographical study of Roger Fry [17]). The list is divided into two 
classifications, “Things that were not—: Things that were: when I was a 
little child.” It runs incongruous items side-by-side: “hoardings with post- 
ers; Japanese anemones; spring mattresses” were not; “tippets and sleeves 
(in one); snuff-boxes and Chartists” were. The movement between items 
seems to be based on little or no principle of order. As Bowlby puts 1t, 
Lady Fry’s “eccentricity in not observing the rules of different orders of 
‘things’ serves to show up the more pervasive eccentricity of ‘common- 
sense’ classifications in their necessary arbitrariness” (121). Similarly, 
Woolf's sub-lists of Jacob’s Cambridge room suggest that a necessary 
ion of order has been constructed from its own exemplary specimens. 


and this applies whether the books 
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exemplary things have produced the classification and the model, i.e. 
we see the room as a whole in its arrangement of distinct parts (books, 
furniture, etc.) because of the exemplarity noticed by the narrator. In- 
deed, the novel is premised on the impossibility of escaping systems of 
classification just as it shows them to be arbitrary, if necessary, models of 
knowledge. So Woolf carefully constructs the narrator’s quest for Jacob as 
a vain search for a unique object: Jacob may be associated with the word 
“distinction” (94), but the narrator remains aware that such distinction is 
created through a series of types, characters and classification. “But surely, 
of all futile occupations this of cataloguing features is the worst,” she 
notes, though the sense prevails that a fictional form of order is necessary 
nonetheless. Remarking on the theatre’s division of audience into “stalls, 
boxes, amphitheatre, gallery,’ the narrator observes that the “system of 
classification” exists “to prevent us from being submerged by chaos” (91). 
But even if such “simplicity” is required, she knows, it does not overcome 
the problem of selection and exemplification: “the difficulty remains—one 
has to choose.” While the epistemological problems raised by the museum 
emerge from this necessary, arbitrary creation of order, Woolf shows that 
they are also everyday, domestic, and personal concerns as well. 

The remarkable shift in tense that concludes the description of Jacob’s 
room underscores that classification can never be final or definite. We are 
left with an unaccountable split—between simple past and present tenses, 
as between definite and indefinite articles: “Jacob’s room had...” and 
“listless is the air in an empty room.” The shift in tense emphasizes the 
constructedness of any order of things. Its movement from the past object- 
laden room to a present empty one is a reminder that classification depends 
hot merely on prior epistemological decisions but is also fundamentally 
ontological. As Frances Ferguson remarks in her re-reading of Foucault, 
the radical complexity of the order of things is not just the arbitrariness 
of classification but also the fundamental question of what it is, or what 
appears to be, possible to classify: all orders of things have already decided 
on the fundamental question of what is and can be ordered (311-12). The 
description of Jacob’s room renders it uncertain what, and who, exist there 
and, like Woolf's footwear generally, blurs the distinction between “what 
isand “what is not” (as in Lady Fry’s list). Shoes in Woolf thus point less 
towards a subject than they do towards problems of classification and selec- 
tion. But if this seems a peculiarly abstract rendering of objects, the final 
sage of my argument will suggest that Woolf's display of exemplification 
always involves a grounded, indeed historicized, perspective. 
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The experience of the umbrella 


I have argued that Woolf’s shoes foreground questions of exemplification 
as a museological and novelistic practice, deriving impetus from house 
museums and literary tourism. But in highlighting the role of shoes in 
these early essays and fictions, Woolf can also be seen drawing attention 
to the historicity of the object, to both the role of the observer and the 
history and context of museum preservation. In her numerous essays 
on literary tourism and in Night and Day and Jacob’s Room, she carefully 
locates the roles of both curator and observer as physical, intrusive pres- 
ences. The somatic experience of the museum—carefully regulated by the 
narrator’s description of Jacob’s room and by Katharine Hilbery’s of her 
ancestors—takes on greater prominence in those novels’ representation of 
the British Museum and the Acropolis. This focus on the personal experi- 
ence of the observer, and the curator, points to how the museum is always 
experienced in a particular historical and personal context. In this way, 
Woolf extends her reading of exemplification into a broader critique of 
museum culture. She suggests that the epistemological question of order 
and exemplification was at the same time a phenomenological question 
of behaviour: the seemingly intellectual problem of classification was also 
the personal experience of dishevelment. 

The regulation of museum-goers’ behaviour had been a long-held, 
and often explicit, ambition for cultural institutions, for whom any noise 
or affective behaviour could represent a disturbance to its imagined air 
of respectful, silent contemplation. “We learnt to read and see alike in 
the museum,” which dreams of “total surveillance” (35), writes Barbara 
Black. One aspect of the museums’ regulation of visitors was the practice 
an attempt to enforce an inside/ 


of leaving umbrellas at the entrance 
outside distinction that implied the timelessness of the preserved artefacts 
and instilled an air of reverence. Moreover, as many visitors realized, the 
deposited umbrella also embodied a code of personal values that were 
to be left at the door. When Adorno wrote in the 1930s that the selec- 
tive museum visitor “leaves his naiveté outside along with his cane and 
his umbrella” (185) he surely knew that the relinquished umbrella had 
functioned as a symbol of codified behavior in cultural institutions for 


decades. 


In his 1858 essay, “Please to Leave Your Umbrella.” Charles Dickens 


argues with an imaginary interlocutor over why his umbrella must al- 


e entrance to public sites such as museums, libraries and 
ways be left at the entranc p j 
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churches. Leaving one’s umbrella signifies to him surrendering “individu- 
ality, the true perception of every object on the face of the earth” (485), 
“private judgment,’ “individual opinions,’ “moral distinctions” (486) and 
“any suspicions I had about me” (487)—whatever would otherwise allow 
him to bring experience and judgement to the “wearisomely stiff and 
unimaginative forms” of the museum. When Leonard Bast displays only 
a dubious control over his umbrella in Howards End (losing it at a concert 
before retrieving it at the cost of his honesty), Forster partially echoes 
Dickens's complaint against the social regulation of culture and adds to 
it his own scepticism about the ability of institutions to direct individual 
taste. Bast’s umbrella is as useless as his functional reading of Ruskin and 
possibly even harmful. He would surely fail whatever examination Woolf 
would propose as qualifying a visitor to enter the Carlyle museum. For 
Dickens and Forster, the umbrella was the codified symbol of their di- 
vided liberalism, torn between the view of cultural heritage as a potential 
public good and the presumed rights of the individual. 

That Woolf was aware of this code is reflected in a brief comparison 
between the fantasized expressivity of shoes and the repressive social- 
ization of the umbrella in her 1927 essay “Street Haunting.” Here the 
observer-flaneuse marvels at a dwarf woman in a shoe shop: “she got 
up and pirouetted before a glass which reflected the foot only in yellow 
shoes, in fawn shoes, in shoes of lizard skin. . . Seeing nothing but her 
feet, she imagined perhaps that the rest of her body was of a piece with 
those beautiful feet” (483). Woolf sees the shoes as items of an imaginative 
encounter. Returning home the flaneuse realizes that she is a “variegated” 
self, “all of a mixture,” at which point Woolf introduces the umbrella as 
icon of the repression of non-conformist “instincts and desires.” The 
umbrella appears as the veneer of the “good citizen” who must “put his 
umbrella in the stand like the rest” in a vain attempt to “compel unity,” 
but finally it is the emblem not of a real “good citizen” but only of an 
image. Where the shoe offered an imagined possibility of knowledge or 
insight to the woman, the umbrella signifies repressive (male) control. If 
Woolf can be thought of as an inheritor of the liberal tension between 
public benefits and private taste, her uneasiness is palpably stronger than 
that of Dickens or Forster. In Woolf’s hands the umbrella is no longer a 
novelistic tool indicative of character, as for Dickens and Forster (Mrs. 
Gamp; Bast); for her, the umbrella exemplifies not the individuality of its 


subject but the control of cultural space, which was both gendered and 
somatic. 
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In Jacob’s Room, both the British Museum and the Acropolis are rep- 

resented in part by the behavior of their visitors, and in particular by their 
umbrellas. Of course, these are very different museum spaces, and that is 
central to Woolf’s point. Like Forster’s Bast, Miss Marchmont carries a 
“shabby umbrella” (147), which she retrieves on exiting the library prior 
to viewing the so-called Elgin Marbles. This ritual brings people together, 
after their having been isolated by the silence of the reading room. “The 
public collected in the hall to receive their umbrellas” and “for the most 
part” they wait “very patiently”; the process is even personally beneficial, 
since “to stand and wait” is “soothing.” The comparative lack of regula- 
tion at the Acropolis stands in contrast to what Jacob found at the British 
Museum, and accords with the general sense of permissiveness he finds 
in Athens. Jacob’s experience at the Acropolis is as much physical as it is 
intellectual: it is outdoors rather than indoors, of course, and the climb, 
the heat, and the light all influence his observation. He sits to read on “a 
drum of marble conveniently placed . .. in the shade, while the Erech- 
theum blazed white in front of him,” that is, the Erechtheum minus those 
parts Lord Elgin had taken and eventually sold to the British Govern- 
ment: “Greece was over; the Parthenon in ruins” (208). He notices the 
“ladies with green and white umbrellas” who are initially unobtrusive, 
but are soon “opening and shutting their umbrellas just beneath him” 
(209), interrupting his note-taking. Crossing the Erechtheum, Jacob 1s 
suddenly confronted by one of the “ladies” in “tight boots” who “perched 
on a block of marble with a kodak pointed at his head,” prompting his 
silent outburst (“damn these women!”) and a return to his reading. The 
intrusion of the umbrellas signals the almost violent entry of women into 
“culture” and concludes with the frisson of Jacob’s “furtively” looking at 
“the goddess on the left-hand side” who provoked “all sorts of things in 
his head” (210). The disruptive potential of women, signalled via umbrel- 
las, is repressed by the silent gaze of propriety at the British Museum but 
is unleashed to interupt Jacob’s silent reading at the Acropolis. 

The British Museum reading room is a circular body of classifica- 
tion purporting to contain, as Woolf describes it, “the whole collection 
of human beings” (146); in its “conglomeration of knowledge” (147) 
“each compartment . .. was safe and dry” (148). By contrast, Athens 1s 
“the oddest combination, the most incongruous assortment” (204). In 
aixture of the “suburban” and the “immortal” lies a historical force 
ttles appropriation: no amount of rearranging the furniture will 
“timeless” past. Woolf's contrasting account of these museum 
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spaces underlines their contingency while also rendering the museums 
personal. Woolf does not here rail against the exclusions perpetrated by 
“culture” as Dickens or Forster might have, or as she does later in A Room 
of Ones Own (1929); for her, the space has already failed to exclude what 
is most significant—the disruptive potential of personal, including bodily, 
experience. At the Acropolis the women’s umbrellas are both ordinary 
and expected (precisely not items of exclusion) but also crucially disrup- 
uve. The regimented order of the British Museum cannot prevent Miss 
Marchmont’s pile of books from over-balancing into Jacob’s compart- 
ment, not can it suppress the “‘shiftings, murmerings, apologetic sneezes” 
(146). The presence of the umbrella thus underlines what was implicit in 
shoes—that museological experience occurs within everyday lives, even 
in ordinary rooms. 

Emphasizing how a museum is experienced comprises a means of 
historicizing it. What is inevitably a site of displacement (represented most 
glaringly by the missing Parthenon “‘marbles”) provokes the estrange- 
ment of observers. There is, then, a historical relationship, and often a 
Jarring dissonance, between observer and observed object that produces 
a kind of affected personal displacement Woolf knew too well, helping 
illuminate why objects such as shoes could tantalize only to deceive, 
their work of exemplification inevitably a bathetic disappointment. In 
her essays on house museums, as in her fictions of museums and objects, 
Woolfhad drawn attention to the ways in which the physical context of 
display shapes responses to it. The Carlyle house is “forcibly preserved” 
( Carlyle” 3) so that it is “incongruous now, set between respectable 
family mansions”; the generations that followed the Brontés instigated a 
division between path and graveyard that was “a little space between life 
and death” (7), diminishing the permeability of animate and inanimate; 
revisiting Carlyle’s in the 1930s, Woolf found it odd that it lacked “as the 
house agents put it, bath, h. and c., gas fires in the bedrooms, all mod- 
ern conveniences and indoor sanitation” (“Great’’ 296). In the fictional 
museums, as well, responses are historicized. As with Katharine, whose 
curatorial routine turns her attitude towards the “great men,” it is the 
historical dissonance in one’s relation to the cultural artefact that gives 
rise to an affective response. As Woolf admitted at Haworth, “one hardly 
feels reverent” (“Haworth” 7). The account of Jacob’s Cambridge room, 
with its sudden switch from past to present tense, is one means by which 
Woolf could signal the historicity of the object, that is, its situatedness in 
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a present that attempts to know itself in relation to the past. Jacob’s visit to 
the Acropolis is inevitably accompanied by that symbol of literary tourism, 
a Baedeker, emphasizing how experience of the object is mediated by the 
history of its preservation and exhibition, thus signaling a further differ- 
ence from the liberalism of Forster and Dickens. While they had sought 
to defend individual taste, and circumscribe its limits, against a preaching 
cultural authority, Woolf’s attention is directed at the intellectual and 
physical construction of that authority. 

It was Woolf’s immersion in the heritage industry that triggered her 
attention to shoes and prompted her to read them as part of a museologi- 
cal code. The famous ending of Jacob’s Room finds his London house in 
a state of disorder. “Nothing arranged” laments Bonamy; “Such confusion 
everywhere!” exclaims Betty Flanders, holding out those old shoes. It is 
surely this setting of the inadequacy of exemplification and classification, 
with a woman handling the exhibit, which is the context into which “a 
pair of Jacob’s old shoes” should be placed (246-47). Woolf shows how 
shoes stood for just the sort of reductive metonymic exemplification that 
she resists (even as many critics have repeated it). For Woolf finally re- 
minds us that exemplification is not only an epistemological question (or 
an ontological one, as Agamben concludes) but also a historical and per- 
sonal one. Indeed, it is historical because it is personal. In their handling 
of the shoe exhibits, Betty Flanders in Jacob’s Room and the American 
tourist to Richard Alardyce’s relics, in Night and Day, display not only 
the museological construction of exemplification but also their own, and 
our own, inevitable implication in the exhibition. Woolf’s shoes function 
ultimately not to exemplify a theory of examples or of things, but to sug- 
gest that such theories are already historically constructed features of the 
fictions we experience. 


Notes 


|. For Derrida, the example is not a crutch to understanding but a constitute 
part of that which it is said to exemplify. In the context of his reading of the 
notion of the frame, and in a reading of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Derrida 
refers to examples as “prostheses which replace nothing” (79). 

2. This phrase is from Woolf’s story; Brown quotes it (7, 22) having used it 


without quotation marks in each of his first three pages (1, 2, 3). 
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3. In 1926, E. M. Forster referred to “the pathos of the closing scene” (105), 
and recent critics have developed the idea. Douglas Mao sees the shoes as 
“relics” and though they “can never be substitution,” they nonetheless refer us 
to the dead Jacob (55). For R. S. Koppen it is the “pairedness” of Jacob’s shoes 
that makes them “represent character” (34). 


4.Van Gogh’s paintings of “peasant shoes” were for Heidegger “the example” 
(35) of the death of a mode of being. Post-World War II museums often dis- 
play the footwear of holocaust victims. Perhaps the most viewed exhibit of this 
kind is the display of shoes at the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. 


As Jeffrey David Feldman points out, similar displays had long been made in 
Soviet museums (250). 


5. Silver argues that these notes formed an important plank in Woolf’s con- 
struction of a theory of reading, which she developed in “How Should One 
Read a Book?” (October 1926) and “Phases of Fiction” (1929) (21). 


6. There were versions of “At Home” profiles in, for instance, The World from 
1876 and in Hearth and Home from 1892. 


7.Zemgulys argues that the review of A Literary Pilgrimage shows that Woolf 
was sympathetic to literary tourism. But Thomas’s book is concerned with 
wniters’ country environments, not with house museums. It is much more a lit- 
erary reading than a tourist exercise. Indeed, Woolf notes that “Thomas was as 
far removed from our imaginary pilgrim as well may be” (“ Flumina” 161). Her 
praise for Thomas's book is precisely on the grounds that he does not “pin a 
poet down” but instead allows his interpretation to spin as much from the dis- 
connections between poets and places. On the other hand, in an earlier review 
(of The Dickens Country by F G. Kitton) she vents her dissatisfaction with the 
simplicities of literary tourism: “the books that try to impress upon the mind 
the fact that great men were once alive because they lived in this house or in 
that are those that seem to have least reason for their being” (“Literary” 35). 


S.At the time, the museum was located not in the parsonage once inhabited 
by the family but on the rented upper floor of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
which was also home to the Bronté Society. The Society had been formed in 
1893 in an effort to bring together many of the keepsakes and memorabilia of 
the family which had circulated since the auction of Patrick Brontë’ effects in 
1861 had created a market for Bronteana. 


9.For the culturally-conditioned mode of looking that produces the wonder 
of the observer facing the displayed object, see Greenblatt. Thomas Carlyle 

himself wrote much of the wonder that he saw being thoroughly quashed by 
industrial materialism (see “Signs of the Times”). It is clear from the presence 
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of the dress that shoes are not a necessary example of the practices of exhibi- 
tion but a possible example: other objects could have functioned in this way. 


10. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the number of ethnographic 
artefacts in the British Museum multiplied more than tenfold from 3,700 in 

1851 to 38,000 in 1897. Many of these were permanently displayed, “placed 

hugger-mugger in vastly overcrowded cases.” New acquisitions were simply 

added to the already congested space (Wilson 194). 


11. John Batchelor says of this paragraph: “It lists his possessions—invitations, 


a photograph of his mother—and books which reflect his view of himself (a 
man of virile tastes)” (67). Kathleen Wall refers to Jacob’s “emblematic pipe” 
(317) and Robert Kiely says, “the objects in Jacob’s room lend themselves eas- 
ily to interpretations about the character of the young man who inhabits the 
space—his youth, masculinity, class, intellectual promise, literary taste” (155). 
Edward Bishop argues that in the draft “Woolf is using rooms as an index of 
character” (xviii) and that she removes certain rooms (such as those in her draft 
section “A Woman’s College”) in order that “Jacob and his room .. . progres- 
sively defined one another” (xxiii). 


12. David Trotter’s tantalizing account of this scene echoes (and accepts) 
Woolf’s blunt analysis of the difference between Edwardians and Georgians. 
He argues that it is “the change of tense” in the final lines that “destroys the 
elaborate Edwardian symptomatology” (94). He concludes that “Nothing in 
this room expresses” Jacob, only to row back from that conclusion by adding 
“—except a textual ghost,” evoked by the final lines. My analysis takes issue 
with his implication that the “symptomatology” of objects is present even prior 
to the shift of tense. 
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Stream and Destination: Husserl, Subjectivity, 


and Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage 


Rebecca Rauve Davis 


AO fifty years ago, Shiv Kumar and Shirley Rose engaged in an 
arcane and seemingly inconsequential debate over whether Dorothy 
Richardson’ flowing narrative style could be described in terms of Henri 
Bergson’s notion of flux—‘‘life evolv[ing] before our eyes as a continuous 
creation of unforeseeable form” (Bergson, Creative 30).' Examining the 
mental processes of Richardson’s protagonist Miriam Henderson, Kumar 
was struck by “the indeterminate and primordial flow” of her “stream of 
sensory impressions” (495). He argued in 1959 that Pilgrimage was a “faith- 
ful rendering in a fluid medium of the Bergsonian concept of becom- 
ing” (499). A decade later, Rose countered that “whereas Bergson asserts 
the fluidity and alteration of apprehensible reality, Dorothy Richardson 
argues for its stability and changelessness” (371), citing Richardson’s 
own rejection of the stream-of-consciousness metaphor (she called it “a 
muddle-headed phrase” [qtd. in Rose 370], one “isolated by its perfect 
imbecility” [367]), as well as Richardson’s declaration that while life did 
seem to exhibit “a sort of streamline,’ consciousness itself “sits stiller than 
a tree” (368). I would argue that this exchange rests on a false opposi- 
tion. Kumar and Rose imply that ever-changing movement and stable 
selknowing are mutually exclusive, while Richardson’s massive project 
(Pilgrimage consists of twelve volumes published between 1915 and 1938, 
as well as a thirteenth, unfinished volume that appeared posthumously 
in 1967) elaborates how they are not. But before proposing an alternate 
reading, perhaps it is necessary to address a more basic question: Why 
should such an obscure point matter? 
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As Martha Nussbaum points out, the formal characteristics of texts are 
bound up with their authors’ conceptions of “how human beings should 
live” (144); literature cannot help but be philosophical. And Richardson’s 
work expressly situates itself in reference to multiple philosophical influ- 
ences—including, as Deborah Parsons Longworth has demonstrated, Wil- 
liam Stanley Jevons’s logical empiricism, Herbert Spencer's evolutionism, 
John McTaggart’s idealism, and Ralph Waldo Emerson’s transcendentalism. 
Thus, it is hardly surprising that critics tend to read Pilgrimage through the 
lens of philosophy. Jean Radford has proposed that Richardson’s investi- 
gation of subjectivity and signification make her a precursor to Kristeva, 
Irigaray and Cixous (Dorothy 109-15), and more recently has invoked 
Edmund Husserl’s description of the intentionality of consciousness 


to argue that Pilgrimage’s analysis of subjectivity is not egoic, but rather 
“an extended exercise in the impersonal method” (“Impersonality” 88). 
Longworth contends that Miriam’s Emerson-inspired “intuitive-empirical 
vision of reality” demonstrates a lived resolution of the “Idealist/New 
Realist deadlock” that gripped Britain as Bertrand Russell’s New Realism 
challenged and gradually replaced John McTaggart’s idealist metaphys- 
ics. She suggests that William James’s radical empiricism, eradicating the 
distinction between mind and matter by attending strictly to experience, 
provides the best philosophical lens through which to understand Rich- 
ardson’s work. What all these claims have in common is the assumption 
that Pilgrimage, no less than any philosophical text, makes an argument 
about the nature of reality. 

I agree that Pilgrimage can and should be approached in this light, 
yet it seems to me that none of the above readings account for the rich- 
ness of Miriam’s both/and consciousness. Rose’s focus on “stability and 
changelessness” (371) minimizes the flowing features of Richardson's 
text. Kumar's insistence on flux disregards the stable witnessing presence 
at the heart of the work. Radford’s use of Husserl’s intentionality to stress 
that Miriam’s “consciousness is always consciousness of something” (“Im- 
personality” 90) similarly overlooks Miriam’s awareness of pure presence 
apart from the contents of her consciousness. And though radical empiri- 
cism does account for much of what occurs in Pilgrimage, Longworth ap- 
peal to James sits uneasily with her assertion that Miriam had experiences 
like Emerson’s “intuitive sense ofan ultimate and original inner self” (see 
ction of the essay titled “Emerson; and the comet”), given that James 
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wed any stable self as strictly illusory. Instead, I would argue that 
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the workings of Miriam’s mind best correspond not to Husserl’s notion 
of intentionality but rather ro his description of consciousness. Though 
there is no evidence that Richardson studied Husserl,* still she was im- 
mersed in her era’s debate about immanent perception, and Husserl’s 
peculiar description of immanent awareness as involving both being and 
flow most fully accounts for the ambiguous nature of her Pilgrimage. 


Modernism and immanence 


Immanence is derived from the Latin verb “manere,” to stay. In its broad 
sense, it means to stay within; it refers to the condition of existing inside 
a given sphere. Together with its antonym, transcendence, it figures in 
theological debates about whether divine presence dwells within the 
world or outside it, as well as in philosophical debates about whether 
consciousness is part of the material world, or exists independent of it.* 
The idea that we can never truly know the thing-in-itself stems from 
the belief that transcendent consciousness is exiled in a realm apart from 
matter; the widely accepted death of the subject, which has wreaked such 
havoc with the whole notion of plot (not to mention our ability to tell 
and believe stories about our lives beyond books), is a consequence of the 
relatively recent conclusion that consciousness can only grasp itself after 
the fact, as a transcendent object rather than an immanent phenomenon. 

Richardson’s contemporaries certainly thought about immanence; 
however, far from being skeptical about whether consciousness could 
achieve direct, unmediated contact with its contents, many in Richard- 
son's day worried about whether the rationally determined, ordered world 
might be swept away in a tide of immanent sense-data. Paters remarks 
about the “unstable, flickering, inconsistent” (151) impressions that pro- 
vide all we know about the world are emblematic. One can hear echoes 
of the same fascination and alarm in Woolf's “Modern Fiction,” when 
she speaks of the “myriad impressions” that bombard the mind like “an 
incessant shower of innumerable atoms” (631). Empirical psychology of 
the late 1800s and early 1900s did much to ignite both interest in and 
fear of immanent states, as Judith Ryan has pointed out. Thinkers like 
Ernst Mach and Franz Brentano (one of Husserl’s teachers) stressed the 
primacy of immediate sense perception and called into question anything 
“beyond” what appeared within consciousness. With their insistence that 
all we can really be sure of are our ever-changing sense-perceptions, the 
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empiricists effectively “reduced the self to a mere bundle of associations, 
changing from moment to moment and devoid of any substantial, con- 
stant core” (Ryan 13). 

William James, himself an empirical psychologist, moved to soothe 
fears about a radically unstable self by stressing the continuity of thought. 
While many of his peers claimed that impressions were registered in a 
series of atomistic moments, James, in Principles of Psychology, countered 
with his own now famous observation: “Consciousness . . . does not ap- 
pear to itself chopped up in bits. . . .It is nothing jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ 
or a ‘stream’ are the metaphors by which it is most naturally described. 
In talking of it hereafter, let us call it the stream of thought, of consciousness, or of 
subjective life” (239).A feature of this connectivity was that thought could 
pass memories along to subsequent thoughts; each new thought could 
“inheri[t] his title” (339) of selfhood, creating the illusion of an enduring 
self without its actual existence. James did not believe in stable identity 
any more than did other empirical psychologists, but he held, as Ryan 
puts it, that the “convenient, practical label” of selfhood was good enough, 
given that it “accord[ed] with a strongly felt inner conviction” (14). 

Working in France, the influential Bergson popularized a similar 
model of immanent consciousness, which he termed duration.’ “Con- 
sidered in themselves, the deep-seated conscious states have no relation 
to quantity, they are pure quality; they intermingle in such a way that 
we cannot tell whether they are one or several, nor even examine them 
from this point of view without at once altering their nature” (Time 137). 
Bergson’s intermingling states were heterogeneous and ever-changing, 
but like James he believed that the felt experience of connectedness was 
a key feature of immanent perception, and was sufficient to preserve a 
workable sense of identity.° Immanent consciousness did not have to step 
apart from experience in order to maintain an awareness of its past states: 
“It is enough that, in recalling these states, it . . . forms both the past and 
the present states into an organic whole” (100). He argued that duration 
was humanity’s natural state, and that most people, trapped in an illusory, 
purely conceptual realm of space, were pale copies of what they could be: 
“The greater part of the time we live outside ourselves, hardly perceiving 

anything of ourselves but our own ghost, a colourless shadow which pure 
tion projects into homogeneous space” (231). He urged readers to 
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“get back into pure duration” (232). 
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Psychologists and philosophers were not the only thinkers exploring 
the notion of consciousness interfused with the material world, rather 
than standing apart from it. Reflecting on the implications of Planck's 
1899 work on radiation, Einstein’s “Special Theory of Relativity,” pub- 
lished in 1905, and Heisenberg’s indeterminacy principle, published in 
1927, James Jeans remarked that “the universe begins to look more like 
a great thought than like a great machine” (137). In 1910, anthropolo- 
gist Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s How Natives Think asserted that the “primitive 
mind” enjoyed a non-dualistic way of experiencing the world that was 
highly unlike the western way: “Our perception is directed towards the 
apprehension of an objective reality, and this reality alone. . . .Their per- 
ception is oriented in another fashion, and in it that which we call ob- 
jective reality is united and mingled with, and often regulated by, mystic, 
imperceptible elements which we nowadays characterize as subjective” 
(59).’ 

The surge of interest in various kinds of religion around the turn 
of the century was likewise characterized by a preoccupation with im- 
manence—in this case, divinity implicated in matter. Theosophy, Helena 
Blavatsky’s flamboyant reinterpretation of pre-Vedic Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, saw all phenomena first and foremost as productions of subjec- 
tive consciousness. In the conclusion of Isis Unveiled she wrote, “It needs 
only the right perception of things objective to finally discover that the 
only world of reality is the subjective” (258). More direct sources of in- 
formation about Eastern religion could also be found, as Britain’s colonial 
project promoted the dissemination of Indian philosophy. In an 1896 
talk in London, Vivekananda told his audience, “The Vedantist finds that 
He who, he thought, was standing outside is he himself and is in reality 
within” (228). The revival of interest in Western mysticism was also char- 
acterized by the notion of an indwelling God. Suzanne Raitt notes that 
Quakers, with their belief in inner light, saw a large increase in numbers 
during the first dozen years of the century (121), and she observes a “gen- 
eral trend of research on the history and practice of [western] mysticism” 
(120). One such researcher was Evelyn Underhill, whose Mysticism: A 
Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness care- 
fully analyzes “the extreme theory of immanence, which plays so large a 
part in modern theology” (99), and in her second chapter, Underhill links 
mmanence to Bergsonian flux. The Catholic Church, for its part, was 
quick to spot and condemn the public’s infatuation with immanence. As 
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early as 1907 Pope Pius X issued an encyclical letter, “Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis,” in which he denounced the pernicious effects of the belief in 
“vital immanence” (155). By calling into question “external signs,” the 
notion of immanence undermined the authority of sacred tenets and 
texts, not to mention the authority of church officials representing fixed 
eternal truths. The encyclical insisted that religious belief could not be 
based on “a kind of intuition of the heart which puts man in immediate 
contact with the reality of God” (168). From philosophy and science to 
every variety of religion, thinkers were exploring the implications of im- 
manent perception. 

No less than any other group, Britain’s literati were preoccupied with 
the notion of immanence. Like the Pope, however, many allied themselves 
not with the the flowing, subjective qualities associated with immanence 
but rather with transcendence. In what is typically understood as a revolt 
against romanticism, they called for external, universal literary standards 
rather than ones based on subjective feeling; they endorsed narratives that 
focused on external events rather than internal, subjective states; they val- 
ued stable, hard-edged forms over those characterized by permeability and 
flow; and they maintained that rather than tout humanity’s oneness with 
the infinite, art should recognize its very limited place in the scheme of 
things. Irving Babbitt, for example, in 1910 identified James and Bergson 
with a rejection of the scientific attitude, and claimed that Bergson was 
perpetuating an expansive, spontaneous romanticism that began with 
Rousseau (New 212). Two years later, after again mentioning James and 
Bergson by name, he wrote, “Too many of our modern philosophers ... 
are always getting dizzy from constantly going round and round ... they 
think there is nothing stable or permanent, but only flux and motion” 
(Masters xxviii-ix). T. S. Eliot, a student of Babbitt’s at Harvard, proposes 
in “Tradition and the Individual Talent” that, to achieve a transcendent 
perspective, writers steep themselves in the established literary traniton 
a process involving “a continual extinction of the personality” (6-7). 
“Hamlet and His Problems,” published in the same year as “Tradition, 
suggests that successful literary work must properly externalize its mate- 
rial, arguing that Shakespeare's play fails because “Hamlet, like the sonnets, 
is full of some stuff that the writer could not drag to light, contemplate, 
or manipulate into art” (124). 

Originally in sympathy with immanent values, Hulme and Pound also 


ne to oppose them. Michael Levenson has traced Hulme’ progression 
cal 
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from an early infatuation with Bergson to a classicist desire to temper 
individualism with “dignity, restraint and modesty” (100), and finally to 
“an extreme anti-individualist perspective” that considered even clas- 
sicism overly “bound to a humanist and vitalist perspective” (101). For 
Hulme, poetry should have “nothing to do with infinity, with mystery, 
or with emotions” (133), but instead prove that beauty could be found 
in “small, dry things” (131). Pound began with early Imagism’s faith in 
subjective perception and individual genius, but his trajectory was influ- 
enced by Ford Maddox Ford’s literary impressionism, which he valued 
for its near-scientific fidelity to the concrete, immediately given world. 
“Mr. Hueffer [i.e. Ford] believes in an exact rendering of things,” wrote 
Pound in “Status Rerum,” “He is objective” (Pound’s antipathy toward 
all things subjective, organic, and flowing increased as he aged. His 1914 
essay on “The New Sculpture” praises hard-edged, abstract forms, and 
his 1916 memoir of Gaudier-Brzeska, revealing the tenets of his Vorticist 
movement, compares Vorticist poetry to analytic geometry, as both aim 
to capture “the universal, existing in perfection, in freedom from space 
and time” (91). Vorticists themselves are described, not as individualistic 
rebels, but as having an appreciation for tradition and authority (90). 

Perhaps the most vehement critique of immanence was Wyndham 
Lewis's Time and Western Man, which claimed that the “time-cult” (135) 
of immanent duration had become so pronounced that there was no 
way for a thinking person not to define a position in relation to it. ° To 
counter Bergson’s “interpenetrating world of direct sensation” (435), Lewis calls 
for a “spatial philosophy” that reads more like an aesthetic program than 
2 philosophical system: 


As much as he [Bergson] enjoys the sight of things “penetrat- 
ing” and “merging,” do we enjoy the opposite picture of them 
standing apart—the wind blowing between them, and the air 
circulating freely in and out of them: as much as he enjoys the 
“indistinct,” the “qualitative,” the misty, sensational and ecstatic, 
very much more do we value the distinct, the geometric, the 
universal, non-qualitied—the clear and the light, the unsensa- 
tional. (443) 


Like Hulme, Lewis criticized “‘religious’ consciousness” that “attacks the 
distinctiveness of that other, supreme Object, God, and soon tuses it with 
the rest-—the tables, the chairs, the garden-hose, the bath-salts, looking- 
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glass and chimney-pots” (405). He warned readers who felt tempted by 
“pantheistic immanent oneness” that they stood to lose “not only the 
clearness of outline, the static beauty, of the things you commonly appre- 
hend,” but also “the clearness of outline of your own individuality which 
apprehends them” (175). 

None of these cautionary classicist pronouncements appear to have 
disturbed Dorothy Richardson, whose enduring affinity for immanence 
is evident in her love of flowing film and her interest in the Quaker 
religion.'! The 1938 Foreword to Pilgrimage is an unapologetic descrip- 
tion of aesthetic standards and practices grounded in immanence. She 
acknowledges an empirical, decidedly non-abstract realm by beginning 
with a reference to Balzac, the “father of realism,” but, after this nod to a 
literary predecessor, explains she has had to set aside the attempt to con- 
form to external standards, specifically the standards of realism practiced 
by writers like Arnold Bennett (Foreword 9).!* Rejecting Bennett’ at- 
tention to externals, she commits her own work to an acutely subjective 
focus, bound up with the process of “discovering the truth about [her] 
own thoughts and beliefs” (10).!> She sees herself sharing her path with 
Proust and sees the “pathfinder” as Henry James, who consistently refused 
to take his readers “before the drama begins, upon a tour amongst the 
properties,” or to supply “descriptive introductions of the players” (11). 

The Foreword also declares Richardson’s preference for prose that is 
permeable, for storylines that are amorphous, and for authors who dare 
to invoke the infinite. Defending her diffuse style, she explains that while 
writing, she found it impossible to mentally focus on a single face without 
“a hundred faces” (10) being revealed alongside it, and thus considered 
her work to have failed from “the moment it was entrapped within the 
close mesh of direct statement.’ Clarifying that her narrative will prize 
flow and process at the expense of structure and finished product, she 
describes the writing of Pilgrimage as a “searching, and sometimes . . . 
joyous” adventure, noting that this process of discovery could not begin 
until she had set aside “a considerable mass of manuscript” spoiled by her 
attempt to respond in a controlled way to the “contemporary pattern” 
(9-10)."° (Her essay “Novels” expresses similar criticism of fiction writ- 
ten to a pattern, There, Richardson deplores the compulsion to “supply 
a story complete with beginning, middle, climax, and curtain” because 
such a template ignores “the always unique modifications of contingency 
[434]).'° Finally, Richardson ignores the classicist call to keep the divine 
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apart from items like bath-salts and chimney-pots. Her Foreword’s sole 
criticism of Henry James is that in his narrative, “no plant grows and no 
mystery pours in from the unheeded stars” (11). The comment highlights 
Richardson’s own determination to acknowledge the inexplicable, every- 
day marvels that attend earthly life. 

Given Richardson’s adherence to values that some of her most 
influential peers were loudly rejecting, there is small wonder that her 
aesthetic choices were misunderstood. Reviewers not only attacked her 
style, but insinuated that it was the result of an abnormal, immature, or 
too unrestrainedly feminine personality. Said one, “minds which observe 
and record in her close, literal fashion are not normal minds (“Novels” 
473). Another placed her among those “artistic rebels who try to free 
their form from all restraint and try to dodge all responsibility” (“Fiction” 
209).A third did see Richardson as part of a wider movement including 
Proust and Joyce (Scott-James 202), but claimed that her “unique claim to 
distinction” lay in a feminine style “like a river ... moving on .. . towards 
no conceivable goal” (201). 

Even Mansfield and Woolf, subjectively-focused women writers who 
might be expected to defend her, were critical of Richardson’s methods. 
This perhaps reflects the fact that, as literary impressionists, they were 
governed by a very different aesthetic than the one Richardson chose." 
Despite its subjective focus, impressionism undermines identity by striv- 
ing to represent discrete moments of subjective experience rather than 
unbroken flow, and by stressing the multiplicity of phenomena, rather than 
their unity.'* In this, as Ann Banfield has argued, it is more consistent with 
the tenets of Russell’s New Realism than with flowing models of imma- 
nence like the one set forth by Bergson.'? Small wonder, then, that both 
Mansfield and Woolf expressed reservations about Richardson’s work. In 
a review of The Tunnel published in 1930, Mansfield decried Richardson's 
unwillingness to select and prioritize the elements of her narrative, charg- 
ing that instead she had merely reproduced wholesale the contents of her 
memory. “Until these [memories] are judged and given each its appointed 
place in the whole scheme,” she said, “they have no meaning in the world 
of art.” Mansfield went on to link Richardson’s alleged lack of craft to 
egotism: “One cannot imagine her appealing to the reader or planning 
out her novel; her concern is primarily, and perhaps ultimately, with 
herself.” Woolf, who agreed with Russell’s stress on impersonality and his 
insistence that “the world was not made for us” (qtd. in Banfield, Phantom 
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224), seconded the charge that Richardson’s work was too personal and 
self-involved. She noted in her diary that “the damned egotistical self” 
was ruining both Richardson and Joyce (qtd. in Fromm 154). No less 
than male critics, Richardson’s female contemporaries misunderstood her 
project. She strove neither for classicism nor impressionism, but rather an 
investigation of immanent awareness with uncanny parallels to Husserl’s 
description of immanent states. 


Pilgrimages Husserlian immanence 


Husserl’s phenomenological project begins from “this everyday life,” 
the one that we all engage in routinely, to “see[k] verifications of a new 
kind” (Cartesian 12). He asserts that the quest for a solid foundation for 
“the whole storied edifice of universal knowledge” (14) must begin with 
the phenomenological reduction, by which “the experienced world [is] 
deprived of its naive acceptance” (18). He does not discount the reality of 
the external world. He simply points out that all that we can legitimately 
speak of are the various kinds of phenomena that arise within our field 
of awareness. 

Like Husserl, Richardson focuses her attention on the mundane— 
Miriam’s work as a teacher, a dental assistant, a translator and essayist; her 
interactions with family members, fellow boarders, lovers, and a Quaker 
family with whom she lodges. Two trips to Switzerland offer the only real 
interruption of Miriam’s daily concerns, and even these are uneventful. 
Yet, far from finding her life boring, Miriam is impatient with people 
who want to speak to her “not about the little real everyday things that 
give you an idea of anything, but only the startling things that are not 
important” (I: 265). She criticizes those preoccupied with “desert islands 
and the other side of the moon, as if they were real and wonderful and 
life was not” (III: 19). Furthermore, just as Husserl held that all we can 
really know is what occurs in our field of awareness, Richardson subjects 
her narrative to a radical constraint: she will only write about what arises 
within Miriam’s consciousness. As May Sinclair describes this endeavor in 
her 1918 review of Pilgrimage’s first three volumes, “she must not know or 
divine anything that Miriam does not know or divine; she must not see 

anything that Miriam does not see. She has taken Miriam's nature upon 
her” (“Novels” 443),20 
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Richardson’s steely determination not to stray from the confines of 
Miriam’s mind posed a unique artistic challenge, one that specifically 
prohibited the kind of cutting and shaping that her critics recommended. 
As George Thomson notes in his Reader’s Guide, the narrator cannot 
“orchestrate neat bridges between the varied sites of her past and pres- 
ent experience,’ nor “lay out background as traditional narrative does” 
(9). Conventional foreshadowing is excluded, so that, for example, when 
Miriam first encounters Dr. Densely, a future suitor, there is no cue that 
he will play a significant role in subsequent books (II: 264-65). When her 
consciousness screens itself from too-painful content, the reader is exclud- 
ed from knowledge as well. The untimely death of Miriam’s beloved sister 
Eve is revealed only as an aside, in the course of Miriam’s reminiscences 
about a servant with the same name (III: 485); her guilt and grief over 
the death of her mother inhabit her enigmatic reaction to a particular 
shop sign, and are only made explicit when a much older Miriam reports 
that the pain of the suicide has, for no apparent reason, finally begun to 
abate (IV: 155). Richardson acknowledged that the limited point of view 
created difficulty both for her and for readers, but nevertheless saw it as 
central to her project:““Within the text of my book, which is not a novel 
...the handing out of direct information is . . . excluded. This, in one 
direction, is a severe handicap, but also the necessary price of what I have 
tried to do” (qtd. in Thomson 9). 

The conscious craft involved in such a project is evident in, for ex- 
ample, the careful way that Richardson shows Miriam’s consciousness 
acquiring complexity as she ages. In Pointed Roofs, a seventeen-year-old 
Miriam, experiencing many things for the first time, is relatively unreflec- 
tive. Thus, sentences are short and concrete, the punctuation uncompli- 
cated:“The sun had set. Miriam had found a little thin volume of German 
poetry in her pocket. She sat fumbling the leaves. She felt the touch of 
her limp straightening hair upon her forehead. It did not matter. Twilight 
would soon come, and bed-time” (I: 142). However, as time passes and 
Miriam grows more reflective, her sentences lengthen and their syntax 
becomes more involved, mapping a consciousness that occupies multiple 
simultaneous positions. For example, learning that her suitor Michael 
Shatov has had previous lovers, Miriam registers a complex reaction: 


Tears sprang to her eyes, blotting him out, and with them she 
sprang forth into a pathless darkness, conscious far away be- 
hind her, soon to be obliterated on the unknown shores open- 
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ing ahead, but there gladly in hand, of a debt, signed and to be 
honoured even against her will, by life, surprised once more at 
this darkest moment, smiling at her secretly, behind all she could 


gather of opposing reason and clamourous protests of unworthi- 
ness. (III: 212) 


As Miriam stands before Shatov, weeping, another part of her springs 
forward into the “pathless darkness” of her future. In that pathless future, 
yet a third part is aware of a much earlier moment when life offered a 
contract made in her favor. In just the first half of the sentence, the reader 
is asked to visualize Miriam as simultaneously occupying positions in 
the past, present and future. As if that were not enough, the last half of 
the sentence describes Miriam’s triple perspective on the present. In this 
“darkest moment” she not only sees Shatov, but looks through him to life 
itself “smiling at her secretly,’ even as she views the twin obstacles of her 
own resistance to happiness. The rational insistence that this is no time 
to be happy joins forces with the irrational feeling that she is undesery- 
ing; together they create a psychological barrier through which her true, 
happy life must peep in order to deliver its secret smile. This sentence, 
which might seem so unnecessarily convoluted at first reading, in fact 
offers a precise and economical account of the complex capacities of a 
maturing consciousness. 

Later volumes represent a consciousness that can not only assume 
multiple positions with respect to its own experience, but also imagina- 
tively occupy the experience of others. In Dawns Left Hand, as Miriam 
waits in Oberland at midnight for the delayed train to Paris, she finds her- 
self inspected by a group of travelers opposite. Her discomfort reminds her 
of a similarly awkward moment in the lunchroom with her co-workers 
and employer in the dental office: 


Contemplating [the travelers] without looking at them and yet 
unable to escape the spectacle without either closing her eyes or 
gazing at the floor or ceiling, it seemed to be in the very person 
of Mr. Orly, seated at the lunch-table in the bare-walled base- 
ment room at Wimpole Street where the confronted lunchers 
were, beyond the dishes on the table and the unvarying lights 
and shadows made by the electric light, the only external refuge 
for unpreoccupied eyes, that she gazed upwards and mentally 
emitted his humorously despairing sigh, glancing at the same 
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time sideways-down at herself seated at his right hand and just 
growing aware of the meaning, for him and from his point of 
view, of one of his kindly sarcasms, and yet obstinately set against 
admitting any justification for it, desperately refusing to show 
any sign of awareness and choosing rather to appear idiotic, and 
justify his sigh, than to give him the satisfaction of seeing her 
look “rather sick.” (IV: 132) 


Here Miriam’s consciousness not only maintains compassionate contact 
with her former self’s point of view (its dawning awareness of a slight and 
its futile determination to avoid looking 


‘ 


‘idiotic”) but also expands to 
occupy the perspective of the senior partner in the practice, experiencing 
firsthand his “humourously despairing” attitude toward her. As Mr. Orly, 
she confronts the lunchers on the opposite side of the table, takes in details 
of the room, and looks “sideways-down” at her own body. This enlarged 
awareness creates such a sense of kinship with the dentist that Miriam 
literally takes on his being, looking up at the train station ceiling with one 
of his characteristic mannerisms and copying his good-natured sigh. And 
the insight continues to expand. She recalls having earlier complained of 
Mr. Orly,“One moment of my consciousness is wider and deeper than his 
has been in the whole of his life?’ Now, thanks to the empathy gained 
from her spontaneous reflection, Miriam realizes that she has no reason to 
continue feeling superior. “It was not true that Mr. Orly’s consciousness 
was less deep and wide than hers but simply that . . . he was unconscious 
of his consciousness. Had been trained away from it” (132-33). This cer- 
tainly cannot be said of Miriam—nor of her creator. Reducing her focus 
to this single, fundamental topic, Richardson examines the development 
of Miriam’s mental processes with clinical acuity. 


Hallmarks of immanence 


Given that Pilgrimage operates within a phenomenological reduction, 
everything occuring within the sphere of Miriam’s mind, it might seem 
that the distinction between immanence and transcendence would be 
rendered moot. However, Husserl points out that even within the confines 
of asingle mind, there is the appearance of an external world, and so there 
remains a need to distinguish between “inwardness” and “outwardness” 
{Cartesian 3). He proposes a way to tell the difference between a percep- 
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tion that is immanent and one that is transcendent in Book One of Ideas. 
Transcendent things are given “one-sidedly” (94), “through appearances” 
(95). By contrast, says Husserl, we grasp immanent things immediately and 
completely: “It is essential to the givenness of something immanent pre- 
cisely to present something absolute which cannot ever be presented with 
respect to sides or be adumbrated” (96-97). To illustrate the difference, 
he compares an immanent phenomenon—a feeling—to a transcendent 
one—a violin tone. With regard to a feeling, “what I see when I look at it 
is there, with its qualities, its intensity, etc., absolutely” (96). A violin tone, 
on the other hand, will differ “in accordance with whether I approach 
the violin or go farther away from it, in accordance with whether I am 
in the concert hall itself or am listening through the closed doors, etc.” 

This example helps to clarify the difference between transcendent 

phenomena and immanent ones, but in practice, as Husserl goes on to 
explain, the distinction is not quite so neat. One can easily objectify feel- 
ings by turning them into after-the-fact memories, “things” to analyze 
and inspect. And before the violin tone can be grasped as a thing apart 
from consciousness, the sensory experience of its tone is implicated in 
the hearer’s mental processes. In fact, this is another way to recognize the 
perception of something immanent: “By intentive mental processes related to 
something immanent, we understand those to which it is essential that their 
intentional objects, if they exist at all, belong to the same stream of mental processes 
to which they themselves belong” (Ideas 79). Distinctions between subject and 
object, perceiver and perceived, are put out of play; objects and mental 
processes stream as one. This description points to two qualities of ım- 
manence: merger and flow. Though Husserl was not party to the friendly 
exchange that developed between James and Bergson, his two somewhat 
older contemporaries, his philosophical description of immanent percep- 
tion is much like theirs in its stress on these key features.”! 

In a variety of ways, Pilgrimage suggests an immanent merger of 
perception and its objects. The strange materiality of Miriam's mental 
life is made clear in the opening words of Deadlock: “Miriam ran upstairs 
narrowly ahead of her thoughts. In the small enclosure of the room they 
surged about her, gathering power from the familiar objects silently 
waiting” (HI: 1 1). The thoughts of others seem tangible as well; Miriam 
confidently assesses the mental contents of everyone from the parlor maid 
(“you'll have toothache and neuralgia with that thin head. You're devoted 
You’ve got a tiresome sickly old mother. You'll never 


to your relations. i 
’ {I: 361]) to a woman encountered by chance in 


; 
know you're a servant 
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a London carriage (“Children and housework and a selfish husband and 
nothing in life of her own. . . .In her brain was the pain and pressure of 
everything she had to do... .Yet she would love a day in the country. The 
fields and flowers would make her cry” [II: 357]). Miriam conceives of 
thought as an active agent in the physical realm. After a lecture she thinks, 
“Perhaps even a moment’s contemplation of the future helped to bring 
it about? Every thought vibrates through the universe” (III: 238). 

Like thoughts, feelings in Pilgrimage are material, blurring the bound- 
ary between self and world. Filled with happiness on hearing a beautiful 
song, Miriam finds that her joy “ma[kes] the bowls of roses blaze with 
deepening colours” (I: 405). Asked at lunch about her weekend plans, 
she experiences “a flood of embarrassment. Her delight and horror and 
astonishment seemed to flow all over the table. . . .She felt astonishment 
and dismay coming out of her hair, swelling her hands” (II: 168). Linger- 
ing in a café over a beer, she finds the warmth it generates “expanding to 
a golden glow that flowed through the room and held her alight within 
itself, an elastic impalpable bodiless mind” (III: 128). And Miriam is 
equally sensitive to emanations from others. A woman seated next to her 
at a lecture has the “curious effect of making in the atmosphere about 
her, a cold, delicate, blue and white glare” (159). From a new boarder, 
she feels “waves of strength and kindliness coming from him, bringing 
exhilaration” (III: 265). 

The blurring of the distinction between self and world makes Mir- 
iam’ environment come to life. As Longworth has noted, her apartment 
walls seem sentient, responding to her emotional states. When she is happy 
alone, the walls of her room in Mrs. Bailey’s boarding house are “thrilled 
companions of her freedom;” when she succumbs to a desire for com- 
panionship, they “scornfully spe[e]d her desperate excursions into other 
lives (III: 86). Still, the boarding house walls “always greeted her” (III: 446). 
By contrast, the walls of the Flaxman’s Court rooms she later shares with 
Miss Holland actively “disow[n] her.’ Miriam’s manmade environs engage 
with her, and she finds the natural world similarly alive. Seeing the Swiss 
Alps from a train she thinks, “They knew, they smiled joyfully at the glad 
shock they were, sideways gigantically advancing” (IV: 21). Elsewhere, the 
Alps “mighty .. . sounding” interacts with her own “small intricate buzz- 
ing” (72). Husserl writes that “In the . . . perception of something immanent 
(so-called ‘internal’ perception), perception and perceived form essentially an 


wimediated unity, that of a single concrete cogitatio” (79). Pilgrimage suggests 
precisely such a condition. 
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Just as perceiver and perceived merge, the stream of mental processes 
must continuously flow. Indeed, the unbroken streaming of Pilgrimage is 
probably its most commented-upon stylistic feature. Sinclair (in possibly 
one of the first applications of James’s phrase to literature) described the 
first three volumes of the book as “Miriam Henderson’s stream of con- 
sciousness going on and on” (““Novels” 444). Stephen Heath writes that 
“There is no one, only the myriad, the flow that only by a fiction—the 
old idea of the novel—can be stopped in some simple unity, some given 
identity” (133). Examining Richardson’s way of making disparate scenes 
flow into one another by eliminating transitional statements, Caesar Blake 


comments: “There are omissions from the sequence of events, but not 
statements to summarize them;” thus, “there appears to be no break when 
in fact there is a deliberate one” (119-20). Perhaps even more than her 
scenic transitions, Richardson’s flow is achieved by her unusual sentence. 
As Susan Gevirtz has pointed out, a young Miriam’s walk down Regent 
Street nicely exemplifies Richardson’s streaming style: “Flags of pavement 
flowing—smooth clean grey squares and oblongs, faintly polished, shap- 
ing and drawing away—sliding into each other. .. .1 am part of the dense 
smooth clean paving stone” (I: 416).“The hard has become soft and now 
flows like lava,” Gevirtz observes, adding “there is a ‘shaping and drawing 
away—sliding into each other’ of which the narrator partakes” (153). 
Richardson also achieves her text’s flow through watery imagery, 
hypnotic rhythms, and repetition. Walking home from work at the dental 
practice, Miriam regularly “lo[ses] consciousness of everything but . . . the 
drawing away under her feet of the varying flags of the pavement, the 
waxing and waning along the pavement of the streams of lamp-light, the 
distant murmuring tide of sound passing through her from wide thor- 
oughfares” (II: 373-74). In Deadlock, Miriam is “‘melt[ing] and vanish{[ing] 
_.. into the flow of light down the streets” (III: 85). In Dimple Hill, when 
she is riding on a bus, the hedgerows on the other side of the window 
“Aofw] quietly,” and the fresh air from the window “‘stream[s] from the 
misty rain-soaked meadows” and “pour[s] into her being” (IV: 433). 
Sometimes the flow continues even when physical movement ceases. On 
her Regent Street walk, Miriam stops in front of a shop window, 


rooted ... in the middle of the pavement, in the midst of the 
pavement, in the midst of the tide flowing from the clear win- 
dow, a soft fresh tide of sunlit colours ... clear green glass shelves 
laden with shapes of fluted glass, glinting transparencies of mauve 
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and amber and green, rose-pearl and milky blue, welded to a 
flowing tide, freshening and flowing through her blood, a sea ris- 
ing and falling with her breathing. (417) 


As Miriam herself stands rooted, the rhythmic repetition of the phrases 
“in the middle . . . in the midst . . . in the midst” suggest continuing 
movement, and “flowing” is repeated three times, as is “tide.” The objects 
behind the glass surge toward her, their colors merging with the stream- 
ing of her blood and breath. In such ways, Richardson vividly represents 
what Husserl sees as an immanent present, consisting of “only one, but 
also always a continuously flowing, absolutely originary phase—the mo- 
ment of the living now” (Ideas 179-80). 

Just as Richardson’s depiction of experience as a flowing mixture of 
mind and matter corresponds to Husserl’s immanence, it invites compari- 
sons, as we've seen, to the seamless, streaming consciousness described by 
Bergson and James. However, unity and flow are not the only features of 
Miriam’s subjective life. As Shirley Rose observes, Miriam often pauses 
to remark on a magical, pervasive presence that is stable, and this third 
feature is not accounted for by Bergson or James. For Husserl, there can 
be no experience, immanent or otherwise, without an abiding presence 
to witness its existence: 


My consciousness of whatever sort is originarily and absolutely 
given not only with respect to its essence but also with respect 
to its existence. Only for an Ego, or a stream of mental processes, 
in relation to itself, does this distinctive state of affairs exist; here 
alone there is, and here there must be, such a thing as perception 
of something immanent. (Ideas 101) 


Immanent perception, that is, depends consciousness registering, in ad- 
dition to its flowing contents, the fact of its own enduring presence. 
Addressing the distinction between the witnessing ego and the stream- 
ing contents of perception, Husserl does so in terms of a consciousness 
with two “sides”: a changeless, empty, “subjectively-oriented side” registers 
the ever-changing contents of a rich and busy “‘objectively-oriented side” 
(191). Though it might seem that the ego’s ability to witness its streaming 
contents implies a stepping-apart from those contents, Husserl insists that 
this is not the case, While the sides are indeed distinguishable from one 


another, they are not finally separate, and their “necessary relatedness” 
Temains fundamental.?2 
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Richardson addresses this sense of a witnessing presence. The intro- 
duction to her book The Quakers Past and Present speaks of the practice 
of letting the objects of everyday awareness “fade away to the ‘margin’ of 
consciousness” (34). In the tone of an initiate, Richardson explains that 
“making a breach in the normal, unnoticed rhythm of the senses allows 
our ‘real self-—our larger and deeper being, to which so many names 
have been given—to flow up and flood the whole field of the surface 
intelligence” (34-35). In Pilgrimage, Miriam often pauses to register such 
an experience. As teenager, she senses a “magic that [lies] over everything,’ 


pervading and uniting seemingly mundane objects and routine acts: 


It was everywhere, in the food, in the fragrance rising from the 
opened lid of the tea-urn, in all the needful unquestioned move- 
ments, the requests, the handings and thanks, the going from 
room to room, the partings and assemblings. It hung about the 
fabrics and fittings of the house. Overwhelmingly it came in 
through oblongs of window giving on to stairways. Going up- 
stairs in the light pouring in from some uncurtained window, she 
would cease for a moment to breathe. (I: 158) 


Miriam uses the impersonal pronoun “it” for her heightened sense of 
presence, here and elsewhere associated with light, but she never ad- 
dresses “it” as a separate being. In The Tunnel, after visiting Miss Deer in 
the hospital, Miriam pauses to register “the ripe afternoon light . . . even 
outside a hospital,” calling it “the strange indistinguishable friend, mighty 
welcome, unutterable happiness,” and thinks “the light has no end. I know 
it and it knows me, no misunderstanding, no barrier” (II: 255). The at- 
tending light might seem to contrast with the changing content of her 
experience, but it is somehow “indistinguishable” from it. They know one 
another perfectly, without obstruction. Miriam suggests that experienc- 
ing this source of immanent illumination is a universal human capacity, 
though it depends on turning attention away from the colorful streaming 
contents of life to the still and empty light itself: “It is in everybody: but 
they won't stop. Maddening. But they know.” She finds that presence can 
appear anywhere, even in the most quotidian of settings: 


It was there at once when she was alone. . . .[t was there radi- 
ant, obliterating her sense of existence, whenever she was in the 
midst of things kept going by other people. It could be given 
her by a beggar, purposefully crossing a street .. . not “pitiful,” as 
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he was so carelessly called—but something that shook her with 
gratitude to the roots of her being. (HI: 239) 


Neither Bergson nor James address quite the sort of presence that features 
so prominently in Miriam’s awareness. But it is an integral feature of the 
immanent consciousness described by Husserl, who affirms, “as soon as I 
look at the flowing life in its actual present and, while doing so, apprehend 
myselfas the pure subject of this life . . . I say unqualifiedly and necessarily 
that I am, this life is, I am living: cogito” (Ideas 100). 


Being, becoming, and the Rose-Kumar debate 


By virtue of Miriam’s sense of immanence, the flow of Pilgrimage is also a 
sullness. Richardson elaborates on this stillness-within-movement in her 
description of the ideal woman, who “lives, all her life, in the deep current 
of eternity, an individual, self-centered. Because she is one with life, past, 
present, and future are together in her, unbroken. Because she thinks flow- 
ingly, with her feelings, she is relatively indifferent to the fashions of men” 
(‘Women” 413). The changing “fashions” of the world make a superficial 
kind of movement, in marked contrast to the deep current encompassing 
all imes, uniting them in a single subjective experience. 

The distinction between this deep current and the effortful move- 
ment Richardson associates with the objective masculine world emerges 
in Miriam’s frequent conflicts with Hypo, her literary friend, mentor, and 
lover. Hypo is “a man achieving, becoming, driving forward to unpredict- 
able becomings, delighting in the process, devoting himself, compelling 
himself... to a ceaseless becoming, a ceaseless assimilating of anything that 
promised to serve the interests of a ceaseless becoming for life as he saw 
it” (IV: 220). Hypo’s motion through the world, though delightful, none- 
theless requires exertion; he must “drive” and “compel” himself forward. 
Though his “becoming” (a word repeated here four times) is “unpredict- 
able.” he tries to make the process conform to “life as he s[ees] it’—to 
manipulate what happens to fit his predetermined vision. Despite all his 
effort, thus, he seems “uncreated, without any existence worth the name,” 
and fundamentally isolated: “Dismally, in every one, he saw only what they 
were becoming or might become, and of the essential individual knew, 
and wanted to know, nothing at all.” 
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Miriam sees her own way of moving through the world as very dif- 
ferent from Hypo’s “planful tinkering” (IV: 171). She thinks that “to have 
a distinct end in view,’ as Hypo does, “endangers both end and means,” 
precluding the possibility of real movement: “To know beforehand where 
you are going is to be going nowhere. Because it means you are nowhere 
to begin with” (172). Rejecting abstraction, staying with her immediate 
experience, she maintains a sense of contentment even as she roams: “If 
you know where you are you can go anywhere, and it will be the same 
place, and good.” Pilgrimage thus concerns two kinds of movement. One 
is Hypo’s kind, driven by abstraction, oriented toward a predetermined 
goal, and ultimately unfulfilling. The other is the self-present flow enjoyed 
by Miriam.” 

Once these two kinds of movement are recognized, it becomes clear 
that Rose and Kumar argue from a misunderstanding. Both mistakenly 
equate the book’s many references to becoming, which in Pilgrimage is 
a transcendent phenomenon, with immanent flow (or, as it is termed in 
their debate, Bergsonian flux). The problem reveals itself in their contrast- 
ing interpretations of a key passage in which Miriam muses about the 
tension between “being” and “becoming”: 


Being versus becoming. Becoming versus being. Look after the 
being and the becoming will look after itself. Look after the 
becoming and the being will look after itself? Not so certain. 
Therefore it is certain that becoming depends upon being. Man 
carries his bourne within himself and is there already, or he 
would not even know that he exists. (IV: 362) 


For Rose, this passage indicates that Richardson privileges being over 
flow. Pairing Miriam’s claim that “becoming depends upon being” with 
her earlier realization that “she would gladly sacrifice [Hypo’s] compan- 
ionship . . . for the certainty of seeing his world of ceaseless ‘becoming 
exchanged for one wherein should be included also the fact of ‘being’” 
(361-62), she asserts Miriam’s “passionate resistance to the idea of flux as 
the basis of existence” (378). Miriam in fact does passionately reject tran- 
scendent becoming, associated with ideation and objective goals. How- 
ever, she certainly does not reject immanent flow. Conflating becoming 
and flow leads Rose to the problematic conclusion that Miriam “resist[s]” 
flow. Kumar, on the other hand, takes the passage’s “affirmation of ‘be- 


ing” (498) as a temporary aberration. Richardson inadvertently “falls in 
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with the traditional metaphysical emphasis on ‘being’ as against ‘ceaseless 
flux” he argues, though this is only a temporary lapse “on the dialectical 
plane.” As soon as Miriam stops thinking and returns to living, Kumar 
suggests, Miriam “realizes ‘becoming, in the strict Bergsonian sense, as the 
only true explanation of experience.” Here, like Rose, Kumar, conflates 
Pilgrimage’s transcendent becoming with Bergson’s immanent duration. 
Though Rose argues against “flux” and Kumar argues for it, both work 
within the same conceptual framework, mistakenly equating Richardson's 
term for transcendent activity with Bergson’s notion of immanent move- 
ment.” When one reads the passage above from Pilgrimage remembering 
that “becoming” refers to getting on in the world in the manner of the 
calculating Hypo, Miriam’s priorities are clear: “becoming depends upon 
being.” Immanent existence sustains and makes possible all transcendent 
worldly activities. However, because of its subtlety, the awareness of being 
is easily obscured and must be cultivated, “looked after.” 

The disputed passage, opposing changing transcendent movement 
to unchanging immanent presence, appears at first glance to make no 
reference to the flowing, content-rich side of immanent awareness. Yet 
even here there is an unmistakable hint that Richardson conceives of 
immanence as double, comprised of both being and flow. At the end of 
Miriam’s reverie, she concludes, “Man carries his bourne within himself 
and is there already, or he would not even know that he exists” (IV: 362). 
The importance to Richardson of the curious term “bourne” is suggested 
by its proliferation in Volume IV (see for example 408, 513, and 592). In 
its one sense, a bourne is a boundary or a destination; in this sense, the 
term can be read as a reference to the stable limit-point of pure presence. 


But Richardson would have known that a bourne, or “burn,” is also a 
stream. 


Represented immanence 


I have argued that both Richardson and Husserl set out to describe the 
capacity of consciousness to be in direct contact with its immediate ex- 
perience. But such a claim raises a fundamental question: how can one 
remain in direct contact with a phenomenon and at the same time attain 
the perspective needed to describe it? Both authors see the question, but 
both hold nonetheless that it is possible to reflect on immediate experi- 
ence without departing from it. 
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Husserl’s argument here rests on his account of how time functions. 

In On the Phenomenology of the Consciousness of Internal Time, he contends 
that the present moment is not instantaneous, but rather elongated 
enough to allow consciousness to register that it knows what it knows 
without departing from the utterly certain realm of immediate experi- 
ence. He calls this “present-time memory retention” (31), and illustrates 
the concept in terms of a musical tone. When listening to a tone, he says, 
one is not only conscious of the first instant of its sounding, the “primal 
impression,” but also of its seamless recession into the past. Such running- 
off tones should “be characterized ...as perceived tones, as present tones, 
but in no way as past” (34). It thus makes no sense to conceive of the 
immediate past as a reproduction, a “pictorial representation” (36) of the 
original experience, because in retention, the just-past is still there, like a 
“comet's tail that attaches itself to the perception of the moment” (37). 
This conception of time allows Husserl to claim that his philosophical 
reflections, associated with retention, are trustworthy. In Ideas, he draws 
a sharp line between the immediately retained past and the more dis- 
tant recollected past, arguing for “the absolute legitimacy of reflection on 
perceiving something immanent” in contrast to “the relative legitimacy of 
recollection of something immanent” (180-81). What he apprehends in 
reflection is still in some sense present as he describes it, so “it would be 
wrong to doubt the having existed of what, in the turning back of the 
regard, is found as ‘still’ intended to (the immediate retention)” (181). One 
finds a similar argument in Logical Investigations, where Husserl posits the 
existence of a kind of language that arises in direct contact with the im- 
manent events that elicit it. This language, termed “expression,” involves 
utterances which are “phenomenally one with the experiences made 
manifest in them in the consciousness of the man who manifests them” 
(275). 

Richardson also claims that the past exists as an immediate feature 
of the present, arguing that there are two kinds of memory. Ordinary 
memory, which objectifies and contextualizes its material, is nothing like 
“memory proper,’ an immediate experience of the past that is wordlessly 
one with what it contemplates: “memory proper, as distinct from a mere 
backward glance, as distinct even from prolonged contemplation of things 
regarded as past and done with, gathers, can gather, and pile up its geh 

i only round universals, unchanging, unevolving verities that move Deiter 
backwards nor forwards and have neither speech nor language” (“Con- 
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tinuous” 423). Richardson suggests that this sort of memory accesses its 
riches only by remaining in direct contact with truths that precede lan- 
guage. 

Instances of such “memory proper” are depicted repeatedly in Pil- 
grimage, but its workings become especially clear in relation to Miriam’s 
first memory of immanent experience—the “strange independent joy” 
(316) that she lives for. She is able to “trace it back to a morning in the 
garden at Babington, the first thing she could remember, when she had 
found herself toddling alone along the garden path between beds of 
flowers almost on a level with her head and blazing in the sunlight” (I: 
316-17). Variations of this edenic memory occur throughout. During 
a holiday, as Miriam dozes by the sea, her mind revisits Babington, “that 
blazing alley of flowers without beginning or end” (II: 213), and finds it 
in no way distanced or diminished: “The moment she had just lived was 
the same, it was exactly the same as the first one she could remember, the 
moment of standing, alone, in bright sunlight on a narrow gravel path... 
It was the same moment.” She is surprised at how, when she reminisces 
with her old friend Alma about the past, “the mere mention of a name 
sent her back to the unbearable happiness of . . . a sunlit flower-filled 
world opening before her” (III: 334). Staying with the Quakers, she finds 
that the Roscorlas’ garden became one with the garden at Babington” (IV: 
490). As Miriam ages and changes, the memory is always there, the same, 
and she remains the same in relation to it. Yet it grows with her, too. She 
reflects on this mystery after she begins attending Socialist meetings and 
contemplates a liaison with Hypo: 


This person who had stood for the first time alone upon the 
sunlit garden-path between the banks of flowers and watched 
them, through the pattern made by the bees sailing from bank 
to bank at the level of her face ... and now could re-see them 
with knowledge of their names and ways and of the dark earth 
underneath. . . .This person, who was about to take a lover, pres- 
ently, in time, at the right time, was the one who had gazed for 
ever at the flower-banks, unchanged. (177-78) 


Her having learned to name the flowers does not alter the fact of her 
immediate experience of them; thanks to the power of memory proper, 
even as she ages, gaining experience and perspective, she remains a child 
amid the sunlit blossoms.2” Thus, near the end of Pilgrimage, Miriam 
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muses that “the whole of what is called ‘the past’ is with me, seen anew, 
vividly. No, Schiller, the past does not stand ‘being still? It moves, growing 
with one’s growth” (657). Richardson here does go well beyond Hus- 
serl’s relatively modest claim that experiences just past remain in present 
consciousness for an unspecified period of time. Nevertheless both see 
the past as a feature of the immediate present, leading to their faith in the 
trustworthiness of reflection.” 
Both Husserl and Richardson recognize the difficulty in trying to 
communicate their reflections to others. As Husserl admits, words that 
affirm what is certain for the speaker can only be mere “indications” 
(Logical 277) for the listener, who has no access to the speaker's subjec- 
tive experience. “Meaning-conferring acts” of communicative speech 
are fulfilled only if, in the mind of the hearer, “the naming becomes an 
actual, conscious relation between the name and object named” (281). 
Obviously, not all readers establish that crucial relation between Husserl’s 
claims and their own experience. One contemporary asked, “When . . 
. retrospective observation is always knowledge about mental processes 
just had as objects, how can one establish the states of which one has no 
knowledge, of which there is only consciousness?” (Watt, qtd. in Ideas 
183).This critic could not verify Husserl’s descriptions of immanent ex- 
perience by connecting them with anything in his own subjective field. 
Husserl could only respond that if it were not possible to make statements 
about “mental processes pure and simple” (184), we could claim to know 
nothing with certainty. Without the ability to retain an awareness of im- 
mediate experience, it would literally be “asserting too much by claiming 
in self-observation that we were just now attentive to this book here and 
were still attentive to it” (185); the experience would vanish from aware- 
ness before we could notice it. It would literally be “asserting too much 
by claiming in self-observation that we were just now attentive to this 
book here and were still attentive to it” Derrida’s more recent critique of 
Husserl has elements in common with Watt’s objection to “the cognition 
of immediate mental living” (qtd. in Ideas 182). His Speech and Phenomena 
attacks Husserl’s notion of retention for assuming that presence is pure 
to begin with. For Derrida, “the presence of the perceived present can 
appear as such only inasmuch as it is continuously compounded with a 
nonpresence and nonperception, with primary memory ae expecton 
(retention and protention)” (64). Equating retention with nonpresence, 
Derrida holds that presence cannot be fully conscious. In his influential 
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understanding of language, then, words do not faithfully express truths 
that exist silently prior to language; rather, due to the deficiency of a pres- 
ence that is not fully present, language must function as a medium that 
itself “gives birth to meaning as such, gives it out to be heard and read” 
(93).” 

Certainly no one ever convinces Richardson’s Miriam of the defi- 
ciency of her own immanent experience, or shakes her faith in the capac- 
ity of language to communicate it. During her first stay with the Quakers, 
as Miriam sits outdoors rereading her beloved Emerson, she wonders why 
writers who, “professing thought and its expression to be secondary ac- 
tivities, had nevertheless spent their lives thinking and setting down their 
thoughts” (IV: 419). As if in answer to her question, shortly afterward she 
comes across a “familiar quotation” that strikes her like a visceral blow, 
“a physical shock passing through her body, carrying with it all she knew 
and was” (420). Suddenly the foliage on a distant ridge seems bathed in 
“a golden light so vivid” that the sight brings her to her feet. Even after 
the initial intensity of the experience has abated, “the rapture that had 
seized and filled her emptied being . . . still throb[s] to and fro between 
herself and that far point upon the ridge.” It is with “tremulously apolo- 
geuc fingers” that she puts the book back in her pocket. Her question has 
been definitively answered: Words are worthwhile because they have the 
power to evoke the states they describe, even in hearers who have never 
experienced such states, or have temporarily forgotten them. 

Perhaps it is moments such as these that encourage Miriam to continue 
to try to speak of immanence, though her attempts to communicate this 
dimension of her life frequently fail. As a schoolgirl, she longs to ask her 
classmates, “Isn’t it extraordinary? Do you realize?” believing that “if only 
she could make her meaning clear all difficulties must vanish” (I: 158). 
It soon becomes clear that her companions do not “realize,” and she 


continues to have difficulty in sharing the subjective experiences that so 
absorb her: 


She wanted to speak to someone of these things. Until she 
could speak to someone about them she must always be alone. . 
. It would be impossible to speak to any one about them unless 
one felt perfectly sure that the other person felt about them in 
the same way and knew that they were more real than anything 
else in the world, knew that everything else was a fuss about 


nothing. But everybody else seemed to be really interested in 
the fuss. (317) 
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As she matures, Miriam does find kindred souls to whom she can impart 
her sense of wonder. Back in London after a trip to the Swiss Alps, she 
manages to partially convey the magical quality of Oberland to three 
friends. Her voice is as much “a barrier” as it is “the vehicle of her ever- 
lasting communion with them” (IV: 138); nevertheless, her speech finally 
“prevail{s] ... by virtue of the echo within it of the way of being from 
which it had come forth”’—in other words, her meaning-conferring act 
has been at least partially fulfilled by her listeners. Sometimes she has still 
greater success. When she describes her garden memory to Amabel, her 


> 


friend’s “tears of joy and sympathy” (243) finally assuage Miriam’s lifelong 
desire to communicate this primal moment. Even when she is not able 
to convey her subjective experience to an auditor, she finds value in the 
attempt. After vainly trying to make Shatov understand “the nature of 
the spell” (III: 62) cast by her favorite objects in the British Museum’s 
Egyptian gallery, Miriam realizes that she is nonetheless glad that he has 
“forced her to discover something of the reason of her enchantment” 
(62-63). Though solitude is “necessary, for certainties,” she thinks, it is “the 
struggle to communicate certainties that g[ives] them new life; even if the 
explanation were only a small piece of the truth” (63). 
Subscribing to similar models of immanence, Husserl and Rich- 
ardson spent their lives constructing very different texts. Where Husserl 
wrote philosophy, the narrative that Richardson refused to call a novel is 
harder to classify, though at one point in The Tiap Richardson does hint 
at her intention to write a new kind of philosophy when Miriam speaks 
to a friend distressed by his inital reading of the work of Schopenhauer. 
Miriam attempts to “exorciz[e]” his conclusions, drawing on the wis- 
dom gleaned from her own “furious battle” (III: 463) with that thinker. 
To understand Schopenhauer’s view of life, Miriam explains, “You must 
look at it from the outside, as shapes, helplessly writhing in the dark. If 
you see all this, and Schopenhauer did, you grin and snort and stand aside. 
Women, he proves, don’t see it. And so they are obscenity, blind servants 
of obscenity, for ever.” Standing apart from life, viewing it as a meaning- 
less welter of transcendent objects, Schopenhauer, she implies, is the real 
“blind servant of obscenity.” In fact it is men, not women, who fail to see 
the whole picture: “The staggering thing about all these men,” Miriam 
tells her friend, is that “when they make up their philosophies of lite they 
ave out themselves.” Miriam does not address the question of what it 
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would mean to put oneself in a philosophy, instead ending the conversa- 
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tion with the brusque declaration that “nothing can ever be expressed in 
words.” Yet that is a verdict that Pilgrimage obviously belies.*° Richardson’s 
lengthy non-novel is at once a systematic investigation of two-sided im- 
manent experience, and the immediate unfolding of an argument about 
“how human beings should live.” 


Notes 


1. Creative Evolution describes flux as follows:““The matter which forms the 
world [is] an undivided flux, and undivided also the life that runs through it” 
(249). Though Kumar and Rose both invoke “flux,” it is “duration,” Bergson’s 
name for the experience of subjective time unfolding without reference to 
anything outside it, that is probably a more appropriate term for the conscious- 
ness governing Richardson’s work. 


2. Rose suggested that the term “fountain of consciousness” would be a more 
accurate metaphor, given that a fountain depends on “immutability at the heart 
of fux” (376). Kumar notes that Richardson herself suggested this alternative 
metaphor in their correspondence (499). Though Rose's description of the 
fountain metaphor privileges changelessness, the image itself, like Richardson's 
text, illustrates the interdependence of being and flow. 


3. Radford asserts that Richardson would have been aware of Husserl’s work 
as popularized by T. E. Hulme (his series of essays on Husserl was published 
in New Age in 1915-1916 under the collective title of“A Notebook”) and 
through the 1922 lectures Husserl delivered at University College in London 
(Impersonality” 89). 


4.While modern discussions of immanence position the term against transcen- 
dence in a clearly dualist fashion (e.g. Sartre’s Transcendence of the Ego), more 
recently immanence has been associated with a post-dualist stance that does 
not assume a pre-existent split between mind and body, or spirit and nature 
(see for example Deleuze’s Pure Immanence: Essays on a Life). 


5. James was a great admirer of Bergson. When Creative Evolution was published 
in 1907 James wrote:“O my Bergson, you are a magician, and your book is a 
marvel, a real wonder in the history of philosophy, making, if I mistake not, an 
entirely new era” (James, H. 290-91). 


6. In Matter and Memory, Bergson asserts that the atomists’ insistence on the 

“independent image” was just a “late and artificial product of the mind,” the 
result of a habit of “breaking up, for the greater convenience of practical life, 
the continuity of the real” (165). 
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7. Michael Bell states that Levy-Bruhl’s 1910 book typified the attitudes of a 
generation of anthropologists, and goes on to suggest that the then-prevalent 
belief that “primitive man ... had, like the pre-Socratic Greeks, a psychologi- 
cal continuity with his world” (21) may reveal as much about the longings of 
modern anthropologists as it does about the cultures they studied. 


8. According to Peter Washington, Theosophy spread rapidly, capturing the 
imagination of people from Thomas Alva Edison to, for a brief period, Yeats 
(68, 92). A decade after its inception in 1875, the Theosophical Society could 
boast 121 lodges and a membership that numbered in the thousands (68). 


9. Levenson traces how a recourse to history helped Eliot reconcile his re- 
spect for the evidence supplied by “immediate and finite experience” with his 
awareness of the need for “extra-individual standards” (183). Thanks to this 
conception, says Levenson, Eliot’s version of modernism achieved “cultural 
dominance” (186). 


10. Jameson has proposed that Lewis’s critique of subjectivism was ahead of 
its time, noting “striking similarities” (19) between Lewis’s views and those of 
contemporary poststructuralists. Like the poststructuralists, says Jameson, Lewis 
stresses “discontinuity . . . the lapse in meaning, [and] the syncope in the expe- 
rience of the subject” (20). 


11. Gevirtz, who has studied Richardson’s love of film in conjunction with 
Miriam's “desire to remain forever merged with the ‘close dense’ streaming of 
language” (155), notes that between 1927 and 1933, Richardson wrote twenty- 
three articles on film for Close Up, an avant-garde journal on film as art (7). 
Richardson’s interest in the Quakers is demonstrated by the fact that she wrote 
two nonfiction books about the Quakers, Gleanings from the Work of George Fox 
and Quakers Past and Present, both published in 1914. Like the fictional Miri- 
am, she lived with a Quaker family, and considered becoming a Friend. 


12. The four-volume Virago edition of Pilgrimage cited here contains all thir- 
teen volumes of Richardson’s book.To avoid confusion, I use Roman numerals 
to refer to the Virago volumes. 


13. Both Richardson and Husserl frequently employ ellipses. To distinguish 
between their punctuation and my own, all ellipses inserted into the work of 
these two authors will be bracketed. 


14. The resulting prose prompted Woolf to remark in a 1923 review that Rich- 
ardson’s “psychological sentence of the feminine gender” was “of a more elastic 
fibre than the old, capable of stretching to the extreme of suspending the frail- 
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est particles, of enveloping the vaguest shapes” (“Romance” 1 4) 
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15. Similarly, the fictional Miriam finds it impossible to write “something alive 
all over” when “parts” have to be “forcibly twisted back” to a governing idea 
(IV: 524). 


16.The finished impression created by the four-volume collection of the nov- 
el’s first twelve books was the product of publicity by Richardson’s publisher, 
rather than her own intention. Biographer Gloria Fromm explains, “Dent 
counted on publishing a collected edition of Pilgrimage that would be the fin- 
ished work” (297), even though Richardson herself “did not really understand 
what [Dent] was doing” (309). Richardson had already started the thirteenth 
book, March Moonlight, before the collected edition appeared (308). 


17. Banfield’s 2007 essay, “Remembrance and Tense Past,” provides evidence to 
support that Woolf and Mansfield, as well as Joyce, should be regarded as liter- 
ary impressionists. 


18. Ford claimed that the best practitioners of the short story treated the form 
like a photograph, juxtaposing only the bare details that could be captured 

in a single camera-flash (Critical 84). With regard to the novel, he said the last 
thing a writer should aim for was continuity, since by depicting “little shreds, 
one contrasting with the other, you would arrive at something much more 
coloured, animated, lifelike and interesting” (78). Yet this staunch impressionist 
Was a surprisingly sympathetic evaluator of Richardson’s work. Grouping her 
with “realists” like Proust, he called it “amazing” and “abominabl{e]” that she 
had met with “a complete world neglect” (March 773). 


19. In The Phantom Table, Banfield suggests that Russell’s argument for the 
reality and persistence of objects apart from human perception is evident 

in passages like the “Times Passes” section of To The Lighthouse (223), while 
his argument that successive thoughts do not imply “a single entity ‘I’” is il- 
lustrated by Woolf's “multipersonal method,” her signature randomly drifting 
point of view (311). (Russell was critical of Bergson, asserting that the French 
philosopher was forced to rely on the concept of duration simply because he 


had failed to understand that the mathematical series could provide a sufficient 
degree of continuity [Phantom 102}). 


20.As a philosopher interested in immanence, Sinclair was uniquely suited 

to grasp the crux of the project. Her Defense of Idealism (1917) argues for the 
development of “the sense of the ‘Oneness’ of all things in God” (xviii), while 
The New Idealism (1922) explores a “primary consciousness” very like Berg- 


sonian flux, in that it “is nothing but the cosmos of all experience as it exists 
from moment to moment, rolling on” (294). 


21. Husserl explicitly acknowledged James’s influence on his work. In his diary 
of 1891-1892, he speaks of having read The Principles of Psychology. In an 1894 
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article he cites James, and in Logical Investigations, he credits James with show- 
ing him how to surmount the problem of psychologism (488-89). James Edie 
notes that James advised publishers in the US against undertaking an English 
translation of Husserl’s Logical Investigations, on the grounds that “nobody in 
America would be interested” (qtd. in Edie 488). But Husserl explicitly ac- 
knowledged James’s influence on his work. In his diary of 1891-1892, he 
speaks of having read The Principles of Psychology. In an 1894 article he cites 
James, and in Logical Investigations, he credits James with showing him how to 
surmount the problem of psychologism (Edie 488-89). 


22.This account leaves plenty of room for debate about whether the pure ego 
stands apart from the stream of mental processes and is devoid of content, or 
whether it is inseparable from both the stream and its content. Joseph Kock- 
elmans stresses the former position, arguing that Husserl’s conception of the 
ego was increasingly influenced by Kant’s account of the Transcendental Ego 
(269-70, 275). Dan Zahavi, by contrast, finds the ego to be finite and insepa- 
rable from its streaming contents. (He sees the other, “outdated” interpretation 
of Husserl as the consequence of reading Husserl through the lens of Heideg- 
gerian phenomenology [141-42].) But if Husserl’s description of a two-sided 
presence creates ambiguity, he is condemned by logic to hold fast to his deli- 
cately-balanced account. For John Brough, if there were a real separation—a 
gap—between the part of consciousness that perceives and what it perceives, 
immanence would lose its claim to absolute certainty, and be doomed to infi- 
nite regress (95). 


23. As Sydney Kaplan points out, Miriam's diatribes against masculine ideation 
do not prevent her from recognizing it as a capacity that she herself often 
wields. It is, ironically, the source of the “verbalized, intellectual, and abstract 
statements Miriam makes about the feminine consciousness” (17). 


24. It is an understandable mistake. The word “becoming” is one that Bergson 
frequently uses, and it is equated with Bergsonian flux in other texts (see for 
example Underhill [28-29]). It is specifically in Richardson’s work that the 
equation of the word “becoming” with the notion of immanent unfolding is 
inaccurate. 


25. James made a similar claim, arguing that the instantaneous present is an 
“ideal abstraction” (Principles 608); by contrast the “practically cognized pres- 
ent” of our actual experience is “no knife-edge, but a saddle-back, with a cer- 
tain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, and from which we look in 
two directions into time” (609). 

26. Richardson examines what appears to be the same memory in more detail 
in a short story, “The Garden.” This account of a young child’s experience has 


all the hallmarks of immanence: 
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She does not think of herself as a limited body, but rather as unbounded 
consciousness; there is merger with the surroundings; the experience 1s 
so saturated with sensuous content that it causes synesthesia. (21) 


The toddler is unable to maintain this edenic state—the story literally ends 
with a “fall” when she trips. By contrast, Pilgrimage does not stress the loss of 
the immanent garden, but rather its ongoing availability through memory. 


27. Fromm notes that Richardson’s correspondence also seems to reveal the 
belief that “no experience ever really came to an end, that it continued to 
work within, whether one was aware of it or not” (340). 


28. Just as memory proper and retention are seen as aspects of present experi- 
ence, they share another quality: both are passive, in contrast to the deliberate, 
active process of recollection. Zahavi explains that for Husserl, “recollection . 
- -is a re-presenting intentional act directed toward a completed past occur- 
rence;” by contrast, reflection, “the so-called retentional modification[,] is a 
passive process which takes place without our active contribution” (83) In 

the Foreward to Pilgrimage, Richardson assigns herself a passive role. It is the 
material that “ha[s] .. . its own say”—she claims only to have “contemplated” 
it (:10). In the project’s final volume, Miriam describes a similar process: 
“Imagination means holding an image in your mind. When it comes up of 
itself, or is summoned by something. Then it is not outside, but within you” 
(IV: 613). Though “imagination” can prolong the immediately given contents 
of consciousness, the fact that Miriam waits for material to “come up or [be] 
summoned” suggests that she too works with the immediate past of reten- 
tion rather than the transcendent objects of recollection, using focused, passive 
absorption rather than self-conscious, active craft. 


29.A debate about these two views of language continues among writers of 
fiction, reflected in their modes of narration, as Dorrit Cohn explains in Trans- 
parent Minds: Narrative Modes for Presenting Consciousness. One camp holds that 
“thinking consists of verbalization” (79) and tends to use quoted inner mono- 
logue—the reporting of verbalized thoughts that largely drives Joyce’s Ulysses. 
The other claims that “thought takes shape independent of language and lan- 
guage is merely the vehicle.” Cohn proposes the term “‘psycho-narration” (11) 
to describe a narrator's rendering of a character's wordless internal states, and 
suggests that the “less rational, more spontaneous and ‘unconscious”” (56) the 


mental content being rendered, the more ordered and artful the language for 
rendering it may become. 


3. Miriam’s ambivalence about language persists until the final volume of the 

novel, where, just minutes after her fervent vow to give up “thinking in words” 
(v: 607), her mind turns to her decision to use a financial gift to buy time for 
Writing, and she thinks of how easily she could “write . . . for ever” (613). 
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by Eibhear Walshe 
Cork University Press, 2011. 149 pages 


Jesse Matz 


Henry James himself would have made quite a tale of it. A photograph 
in Michael Anesko’s gripping Monopolizing the Master shows James biog- 
rapher Leon Edel smiling before Sargent’s portrait of James, flaunting the 
very same topaz ring James himself is wearing. Edel got the ring as a gift 
in appreciation of his service to the James family after the 1953 publica- 
tion of the first volume of his James biography. His exaltatton—*The 
ring fits my finger—the same one HJ wore it on—as if it were made for 
it’—could have been basis for a Jamesian story of semi-gothic perfidy, but 
Edel’s more general ambition—to “take all HJ as my province and tell all 
comers that I am doing Everything!” (187)—bespeaks a truly Jamesian 
scoundrel. Anesko tells the whole fascinating story. Bad enough as a tale of 
scholarly misconduct, it is worse as a story of what bad scholarly practices 
have meant for the history of sexuality. To earn the trust of the Jameses, 
Edel helped keep Henry James in the closet, and, after the fourth volume 
of his biography belatedly broke the news in 1969, Edel also helped guard 
against scholars searching for information that might have enhanced his 
rather minimalist version of James’s homosexuality. 

Compare Michéal mac Líammóir, who wrote and performed in The 
Importance of Being Oscar, the 1960 play that singlehandedly began the re- 
habilitation of Oscar Wilde. Founder of the Gate Theatre, and openly gay 
as early as 1928 when he moved to Dublin with his life partner, Hilton 
Edwards, mac Liammiir risked life and limb to redeem Wilde’s reputa- 
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tion. Although The Importance of Being Oscar downplayed Wilde’s sexuality, 
it initiated a series of liberalizing ventures that would include one-man 
Wilde shows, public advocacy, and An Oscar of No Importance, mac Liam- 
móirs 1968 memoir, which candidly celebrates Wilde as “that magician 
whose name was my secret for evermore” (63). Sharing that secret at the 
same time Edel shared the secret of James’s homosexuality, mac Liammoir 
was a very different sort of successor. Both men chose to embody their 
idols, but whereas mac Líammóir helped heroicize Wilde’s homosexuality, 
Edel played the villain, putting himself and his own interests first. 

In the years between Henry James’s death and 1969, his family made 
every effort to suppress information about his sexuality. Scholars and edi- 
tors wanting to publish or even to discuss his work had to comply with 
restrictions set by a succession of family executors for whom “discretion” 
was essential. Percy Lubbock had to agree not to include James’s gush- 
ingly amorous dotings upon younger men in the edition of letters pub- 
lished in 1920.That edition simply stripped many letters of language the 
James family found embarrassing—a remarkable violation in the history 
of scholarly editing but one that was simply standard over the years that 
James’s descendants controlled his legacy. Edel’s involvement only made 
things worse. Shrewdly aware of how best to exploit the family’s con- 
cerns, Edel used them to consolidate his own power over James’ legacy: 
convincing first the nephew and then others that he alone could truly 
be trusted to guard James’s papers against indiscretion, Edel established 
what he came to call his “priorities” —his foremost rights to everything 
having to do with Henry James. For years, other scholars were kept from 
looking at James material in the Houghton Library, turned back at the 
library desk by unique prohibitions against access and permissions. 

By the same token, because Edel helped keep James's sexuality a secret 
only in order to maintain control over James's legacy, only because secrecy 
endeared him to the Jameses, he was eager to go public when he stood 
to gain by it. In 1972, Edel planned a volume of letters James wrote to 
Hendrik Christian Andersen, Jocelyn Persse, and Hugh Walpole, the three 
young men to whom James had written with greatest homoerotic candor 
and license. Letters to Three Friends was to be a popular book, a money- 
maker, since, as Edel himself put it, “the entire gay world is waiting for 
these” (185). Ultimately Edel’s greed got the better of him. He tried to 

rt a bidding war between Harvard University Press, his publisher, and 
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ncott, his trade publisher, for the full set of James letters. Harvard 
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responded by putting a stop to the plan. Once again, James’s homosexu- 
ality failed to go public, really for the same old reason: Edel’s “priorities” 
got in the way. 

Its a thrilling story—a real page-turner, the way Anesko brilliantly 
tells it. From the start, the details are fascinating, and, thanks to Anesko’s 
narrative gift, they become the stuff of fun melodrama and farce as much 
as rigorous literary history. When William and Henry suppress publication 
of Alice’s diaries, thwarting the worthy efforts of her friend Katherine 
Peabody Loring and burning the copies she made for them; when it 
comes time to publish William’s letters, and Henry actually loses a bunch 
of them, much to his nephew’s dismay; when Edith Wharton and Edmund 
Gosse square off against the Jameses in the contest over the choice of edi- 
tor of the first collection of letters, there is ample opportunity to show 
just how much James’s reputation has been the product of circumstance. 
Anesko makes the most of this opportunity, offering an excellent expla- 
nation of the twisted pathways by which James’s papers made their way 
among his successive acolytes as well as a nuanced, intelligent account of 
what enabled the mid-century James revival. If Anesko reserves special 
melodrama for Edel (even ending his book with the triumphant dig, “We 
waited, Leon Edel”) it is no lapse, because Edel’s case emerges as a truly 
remarkable instance of the problem in question: Edel’s low-level villainy 
shows most shockingly how stewardship invents authorship even when it 
goes against an author’s values and violates the products of his hand. Edel 
also plays an important part in Anesko’s sexual sub-plot—the story of the 
stewardship of sexuality, which may be the best one Anesko tells. 

The stewardship of Oscar Wilde’s sexuality—that far more fraught 
story—is the focus of Éibhear Walshe’s powerful effort to say what Wilde 
has meant to modern Ireland. Of course, the situation is reversed; there is 
no secret to hide, and so Wilde’s successors have a very different role to 
play in the history of sexuality. Whereas the Jameses, Lubbock, and Edel 
kept Henry James from making any real public difference to the gay rights 
movement in its early moments, Oscar Wilde presented posterity with a 
challenge of another kind: how to keep him from making too much of a 
difference by linking homosexuality with scandal, criminality, and shame. 
Ironically, for the most part the result was similar to the result in the case 
of James. Silence—not that of secrecy but of shame—was what charac- 
terized the discourse on Wilde in the decades after his death. But Walshe 
has an important and provocative theory about a tendency to break that 
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silence: Wilde became an iconic “Irish rebel” and was “nationalised as 
a figure affirming difference” by those for whom he could serve as a 
“disruptive figure of anti-colonial resistance” (4). In other words, Wilde’s 
waywardness could be revised to serve an anti-British agenda, if it could 
transform him into a postcolonial anti-hero, a martyr to Irish difference, 
and Walshe offers evidence that it did. The Irish press covered the Wilde 
trials and their aftermath with far less attention to the scandal of homo- 
sexuality, and subsequent Wilde revivals (mainly in the 1920s) fashioned 
him as a hero willing to die in resistance to the hypocrisies of a corrupt 
and oppressive imperial culture. Building upon the groundbreaking work 
of Alan Sinfield, arguing against Terry Eagleton, Walshe explores this ac- 
the power- 


éc 


cidental progressivism, making much of the irony whereby 
fully homophobic culture of twentieth-century Ireland devised strategies 
by which the ‘unspeakable’ Oscar could be reclaimed as Wilde the Irish 
rebel.” 

These strategies resemble those adopted by other powerfully ho- 
mophobic cultures in which homosexuality has found accidental allies. 
Wilde’s unlikely utility for Irish nationalism calls to mind the way main- 
stream American consumer culture in the 1990s found an unlikely hero 
in gay-male spending power. As Alexandra Chasin argues in Selling Out: 
the Gay and Lesbian Movement Goes to Market, advances in gay rights owe a 
great deal to the boost given to LGBT news magazines by advertisers who 
had discovered that childless two-male-income households had a great 
deal of discretionary money to spend on grooming products, alcohol, and 
vacations. At a crucial moment, commercial interests enhanced solidarity 
among LGBT people and outreach to allies, but not because corporate 
America felt any authentic support for the movement. The effect was an 
accident of consumer culture. Even if advertisers’ willingness to appear 
in LGBT magazines reflects some prior relaxation of homophobia, it is 
still the case that commercial interests rather than commitment to social 
justice made a decisively progressive historical difference. Chasin questions 
this progressivism, arguing that “selling out” actually undermined the gay 
rights movement. But other critics disagree, including Ann Pellegrini, 
who sees nothing essentially inauthentic about a consumerist progressiv- 
ism. Walshe contributes an important new dimension to this debate.! If 
Wilde’s later redemption at the hands of Michéal mac Líammóir and his 
yeosis as St. Oscar derive in any way from earlier nationalist 


ultimate apotl ; : E? 
what is the genealogy of his queerness? It is a question 
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that pertains to Anesko’s James, as well, since James’s homosexuality comes 
to us conditioned by the motives of successors out to consolidate their 
own cultural capital. How do you write the history of homosexuality 
when that history is often other to itself, not only a matter of deliberate 
conflict between queer and homophobic agendas but also determined by 
accidental alliances? 

That question guides Walshe to valid skepticism about what Wilde has 
become in Ireland today. Naturally delighted by the surge of gay-positive 
contemporary Irish novels, Walshe has doubts about Wilde’s significance to 
this tend. As much as he finds “breathtaking accomplishments” in novels 
such as At Swim Tivo Boys, which he calls remarkable for “producing at 
one stroke a gay genealogy of Irishness as well as a specifically Irish im- 
age of male homosexuality” (114), he also notes that Wilde’s purported 
inspiration to such novels can sometimes be distorted. Walshe rightly 
points out that if the unspeakable Wilde was a homophobic travesty, the 
“contemporary reconstruction of Wilde the proud gay Irishman is equally 
fragile and unreflective” (120). Dependent upon a questionable version 
of Irish pride, the new gay Oscar Wilde is an historical monstrosity of a 
new kind, not entirely free of the normative presumptions that made a 
criminal of him. 

We may wonder if today’s gay James, too, isn’t also a hybrid of homo- 
phobic and homophilic impulses—for example, in his usual portrayal as a 
“late bloomer,” someone more accidentally than essentially homosexual. 
As the story goes, James only began to feel and express homosexual de- 
sires late in life. But that account obviously serves the interests of those 
who wanted to dissociate James’s homosexuality from his proper genius. 
More disturbingly, this narrative was at least in part an accidental product 
of the management of James’s estate. If the Jameses suppressed evidence 
of Henry’s homosexuality as long as they could, it seems likely that any 
early blooming has been struck from the record. If Leon Edel waited until 
volume four of his biography to discuss James’s sexuality largely because 
he had to wait out family members who would have objected, perhaps 
James’ late-blooming is to some significant degree a product of Edel’s 
“priorities” and not the truth about James’s life. Wilde, too, is thought 
to have been a “late bloomer,” and we should wonder if this crypto- 
homophobic designation isn’t the product of the uses to which figures 
like Wilde and James have been put. 
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James has unfortunately become useful to gay men today as a tragi- 
comic figure for the problem of sexual repression—a one-man repres- 
sive hypothesis, affirming our current choice to sacrifice some genius 
in exchange for sex (or conveniently to define them in terms of each 
other). If James’s immediate successors tried “to appropriate the Master's 
aura, wanting to transfer his cultural capital to shore up their own artistic 
agendas” (Anesko xii), later ones have sought to shore up a cultural agenda 
by showing the Master’s aura to be an effect of sublimation. 

The earlier phase had its leading figure in Percy Lubbock, who had 
been the recipient of some of James’s most “amative” and explicit let- 
ters, in which James “took enormous vicarious interest in Lubbock’s 
clandestine adventures” (85). But such material (in the letters to other 
young men as well as to Lubbock) were “carefully pruned away by James's 

vigilant disciple” (75), as Lubbock chose opportunistic careerism over gay 
solidarity. The result was one of the first constructions of the James we 
have today. Eager to redeem himself by association with “the reputation 
of a writer who had never shirked the most severe demands of the art he 
practiced” (87), Lubbock helped devise the James for whom “the work of 
the imagination was the highest and most honourable calling conceivable, 
being indeed nothing less than the actual creation of life out of the void” 
(91). 

The James whose real life was a void owes much to homophobia 

Yet we perpetuate that myth by other means today when we see real life 
as something that discredits the Jamesian imagination, fetishizing the life 
James ought to have lived (rather than just imagined). Thanks to Anesko, 
we can now see this longer history as it develops all across the “politics of 
modern literary scholarship” even prior to anything having to do directly 
with James himself. For it seems those later Jameses who came to “fear 
that rarman innuendo might besmirch Uncle Henry's posthumous 
reputation” developed that fear through sexual indecencies of their own 
(80). Anesko’s excellent research uncovers the information that Harry and 
Peggy James themselves had intense homosocial attachments and therefore 
subsequently adopted their and their interest in deny- 
ing Henry's Be iy with ER emphasis. And so stewardship 
of Henry’s homosexuality goes from their shame to the opportunisms of 
Lubbock and Edel and only arrives at the moment of gay liberation in 
sorry condition—just the right condition, ironically, for what we want to 
make of it today. 
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Wilde’s gay reputation, by contrast, has only been on the rise—too 
much so, according to Walshe, who rightly observes an incompatibility 
between the gay Wilde and the rebel Wilde, a conflict in what has made 
Wilde a queer hero. If James is useful because he was never gay enough, 
Wilde is a handy figure for absolute queer subversion, despite the fact 
that our sense of his heroical dissidence depends upon an unacknowl- 
edged presumption about revolutionary Irish nationalism. Research into 
the critical tradition discovers critics “caught between the contradictions 
between Wilde’s potential as a Republican icon and the unruly nature 
of Wilde’s sexual otherness” (92). To resolve those contradictions in the 
figure of a heroic Wilde is to downplay what was truly unruly—fully 
queer—about his sexuality. We want to have it both ways, but we end up 
with nothing. This becomes apparent in, for example, David Hare’s The 
Judas Kiss, the play that lately has Rupert Everett embodying an Oscar 
Wilde with no believable motives at all. 

This Wilde and this James come together in different ways for two 
people: Montgomery Hyde and Colm Téibin. Hyde oddly turns up in 
both Oscar’s Shadow and Monopolizing the Master, as one of the few succes- 
sors ready and willing to speak the truth to power. Hyde dedicated much 
of his career in parliament to liberalizing laws on homosexuality, and 
his 1963 book Oscar Wilde: The Aftermath was one of a series of ground- 
breaking books that also included The Other Love (1970), his biography 
of Wilde, and, of course, the transcripts from the trials. Although these 
books did much to perpetuate myths about Wilde, they stand among the 
few early treatments open to authentic speculation about him. In 1969, 
meanwhile, Hyde published Henry James at Home, a book at first encour- 
aged but then strenuously opposed by Leon Edel. Hyde became one of 
the only scholars to resist Edel publicly—in the pages of the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, no less, which “gleefully made room for their vicious war 
of words” (Anesko 178). Although homosexuality itself was not at issue, 
Hyde's work represents a kind of pure intransigence that ultimately seems 
as important as advocacy to the history of queer sexuality. 

Hyde’s work contrasts ironically with that of Colm Tóibín in The 
Master, which also features the versions of James and Wilde that posterity 
has produced. Wilde figures in Téibin’s story about James as the threat 
ofa peculiarly Irish sexual dissidence. As Walshe notes, Toibin’s Wilde is 
everything history has fantasized him to be—*the subversive Irishman 
willing to confront public homophobia,’ and “a sexual rebel” of a kind 
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“the repressed James can never emulate” (116). Wilde the subversive 
nationalist sexual dissident actually helps create the sexless Henry James, 
as Tóibín suggests that Wilde’s example is what locks James in his closet 
forever. In this way Tóibín takes part in a polarization that seems to have 
excluded all middle grounds for James and Wilde—a posterity in which 
their successors have either tried to gain by suppressing homosexuality 
or, when that’s not possible, by exaggerating it. If the realities were actu- 
ally less useful, Walshe and Anesko have found ways to make them more 
interesting, and somehow more inspiring to those of us who might try 
to carry forward truer legacies. 


Note 


1. See Éibhear Walshe, “Consuming Lifestyle: Commodity Capitalism and 
Transformations in Gay Identity.” 
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“Have you no regard for oblivion?” 


Envisioning Disease, Gender, and War: 

Women’s Narratives of the 1918 Influenza Pandemic 
by Jane Fisher 

Palgrave Macmillan, 2012. 262 pages 


Brian Dillon 


Nearly a century after an influenza epidemic began in the final months of 
World War I, then swiftly and viciously spread across continents, the death 
toll continues to defy rational processing. From March 1918 until 1920, 
Jane Fisher notes in Envisioning Disease, Gender, and War, “at least 50 mil- 
lion people worldwide and probably closer to 100 million” (14) died from 
the fever, often with fluid-filled lungs. The remarkably imprecise statistics 
on the death toll reflect, in part, the international sweep of the disease. 
Recent research shows “Africa suffering a higher death rate than Europe, 
Asia having the highest death rates of all” Some countries, including 
Nigeria, lacked precise records for causes of fatalities. Even where records 
were maintained, experts could not distinguish between pneumonia and 
the virus-born influenza, nor could the elevated numbers of “stillborns 
and women lost in childbirth” in the United States be accurately linked 
to the influenza (as poet Ellen Bryant Voigt notes in her terse, staggering 
commentary following her 1995 sonnet sequence Kyrie [78]). Fisher's 
extensively researched prologue summarizes the scientific findings, which 
have increased significantly in the last generation, prompted in good part 
by Alfred Crosby’s 1989 America’s Forgotten Pandemic: The Influenza of 1918. 
Misnamed colloquially as “the Spanish influenza” because Spain, not di- 
rectly engaged in the war and thus free from wartime media censorship, 
allowed accounts to be published about the mysterious disease, the origins 
of the influenza remain under debate. An army base in Kansas? In “rural 
Asia, where pigs, poultry, and people cohabitate closely” (11)? Fisher, 
weighing in on this debate, contends that “Recent scientific research has 
confirmed the avian origin of the 1918 influenza virus.’ When readers of 
World War I literature contemplate this conclusion, they may recognize 
a weird irony in the fact that the creatures that play such life-affirming 
roles in this literature, from the singing larks that announced the break 
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of day in Isaac Rosenberg’s memorable poem to the canaries depended 
upon by the tunnelers in Sebastian Faulks’s Birdsong, could be the culprit 
of such devastation. 
In contrast to the substantial canon of such literature written both 
during and since the war—from Wilfred Owen’s five poems published 
during the conflict to Belfast-based Michael Longley’s poems prompted 
by his father’s military experience, from Vera Brittain’s memoirs detailing 
her service as a nurse and her personal losses to Pat Barker’s trilogy of 
historically-grounded novels—few literary works address the effects of 
the influenza pandemic. Fisher attributes this to the pandemic’s contrast 
with World War I, which, she argues, “took place within comprehensible 
parameters” (9). The war's obscene motives, irrational military tactics, and 
individual acts of heroism allow for, even invite, discussions of various 
kinds in historical texts and literary works. Recall Krebs in Heming- 
way’s “Soldiers Home” who returns to Kansas from his overseas service 
roughly a half year after the war ended: he spends his afternoons reading 
the newly published historical volumes on the battles he participated in.! 
“Conversely,” Fisher writes, “the 1918 influenza pandemic remains still 
largely a mystery, challenging human understanding in terms of its origin, 
its extent, its epidemiology, and its precise mortality and morbidity” (9). 
Media censorship in both the US and Europe contributed to the conse- 
quent silence in literature of the time. Even though Fisher narrows her 
discussion to literature written by women (with the exception of some 
brief commentary on the male African Elechi Amadi’s The Great Ponds), 
her endnotes outline a relatively small body of literature prompted by the 
pandemic. The literary works Fisher selects respond to the pandemic in 
vastly different ways. Readers of Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway may be aware that 
Clarissa continues to recover from influenza on the June day of her party, 
but any specifics about the disease itself seem pushed far to the margins of 
the narrative’s concerns. In contrast, Voigt’s Kyrie, with its sonnets voiced 
by multiple speakers, records conflicts and grief in detailed ways. (A ques- 
tion posed in one of her sonnets provides this review ’s title.) l 
Fisher justifies her focus on female authors by identifying thematic 
features evident in Willa Cather’s One of Ours, Mrs. Dalloway, and Kath- 
erine Anne Porter's “Pale Horse, Pale Rider.” These include a “com- 
pensatory vision” (28) granted to female characters, and an emphasis on 
“gender role fluidity”: 
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Despite having plots including conventional romance, none of 
these works portray heterosexual courtship or marriage as the 
dominant or defining relationship in a character’s life, especially 
the lives of female characters. Instead, friendships (6some homo- 
erotically charged) and relationships with colleagues, servants, 
or unknown community members become as decisive in major 
female characters’ lives as long-term marital bonds.? (34) 


Alice Munro’s “Carried Away” and Voigt’s sonnet sequence, like the three 
earlier works, portray “the 1918 influenza pandemic as destabilizing and 
linked to gender changes but they differ in denying their characters the 
possibility of positive transformation” (38). And Buchi Emecheta’s The 
Slave Girl “criticizes the institution of patriarchal marriage without offer- 
ing any viable alternatives.” As this summary suggests, with the exception 
of Voigt’s poems, it would be inaccurate to say that influenza underpins 
these literary works: with the other authors, it serves as one concern 
among many. Consequently, arriving at a satisfying thesis that would ap- 
ply to all of them, or even most of them, seems impossible. The literary 
evidence is just too dissimilar.’ 

Fisher's interpretation of Cather’s One of Ours suggests the marginal- 
ity of influenza to her readings. Cather’s Nebraska farmboy protagonist, 
Claude Wheeler, responds admirably as a surrogate nurse to the influenza 
outbreak on board his troopship moving towards France. With modest 
heroism, he attends to those otherwise healthy soldiers afflicted with the 
mysterious illness that strikes so suddenly. This episode on board ship un- 
folds more than 200 pages into Cather’s narrative and lasts for fewer than 
thirty pages. Prior to that, we learn of Claude’s experiences at a religious 
college, his work on his family’s property, and his often strained pursuit of 
alocal woman, Enid, whom he eventually marries. She is a Prohibitionist, 
antagonistic about intimacy, and intent on sojourning in China to care for 
her ill sister, a missionary worker. Cather challenges gender-based norms 
by depicting “Enid as the more dominant or traditionally masculine part- 
ner in the marriage and Claude as the more submissive or conventionally 
feminine partner” (43). This relationship of “gender fluidity” constrains 
Claude while he is in Nebraska. Fisher accurately asserts,““The novel por- 
trays Marriage more harshly than either the 1918 influenza pandemic or 
trench warfare.” Claude’s actions in response to the influenza outbreak thus 
liberate him from the confines of his Nebraska past and loveless marriage. 
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In addressing One of Ours, Fisher emphasizes the uniqueness of 


Cather’s narrative strategy: 


Unlike many other World War I literary works (e.g. Mrs. Dallo- 
way or the poems of Sassoon and Owen), which blame the war 
for characters’ transformations, in One of Ours, World War I and 
its accompanying chaos are not the primary cause of characters’ 
changes. Instead, Cather constructs her narrative so the char- 
acters’ gender fluidity precedes the war and indeed motivates 
Claude to enter the military. The war merely acts [as] a catalyst, 
accelerating and intensifying processes already part of the char- 
acters’ identities. Understanding Claude’s gender frustrations 
before the war is central to understanding the unexpected sense 
of freedom and experimentation he experiences during the war 
itself. (46) 


Fisher argues that Claude’s experiences at sea on the “floating plague 
house” enable his rebirth (56). He develops a close relationship with a 
fellow officer (David) who has performed on the violin on numerous 
records, and he enjoys the company, in an asexual manner, of some French 
women. 

While Claude’s actions on board ship may very well mark such a tran- 
sition, he remains a naive character, whose lack of self-awareness is evident 
even though Cather avoids providing an interior view of him, such as 
other modernist writers might rely upon. Furthermore, the role of influ- 
enza seems peripheral to Cather’s concern with gender issues. Claude's 
transition might have occurred just as convincingly in a makeshift hospital 
near the Front, with him tending to bullet and bayonet wounds. Fisher 
nearly acknowledges this: Cather “does not attempt any analysis of [the 
influenza’s] cause or larger social meaning. . . .The suffering bodies in pain 
remain largely invisible, important only as they relate to” Claude (55). 

Similar to the theme of Claude’s liberation prompted by his nursing 
duties for influenza patients, the “positive aspects of experiencing illness” 
(78) are evident in Woolf's writing, according to Fisher. This includes an 
outlaw’ disregard for conventionality,” yet another parallel to Cather’ 
novel. As early as paragraph four of Mrs. Dalloway, Woolf makes reference 
to Clarissa’s prior illness, and in paragraph five offers the speculation that 
influenza afflicted the character. Yet the novel is no more “about” influ- 
enza than is Cather’. “Woolf prefers to represent both the war and the 
1918 influenza pandemic through litotes or understatement, emphasizing 
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the public repression of emotion toward these catastrophes still common 
among most of Clarissa’s fellow Londoners” (81). Fisher asserts that Cla- 
rissa has emerged from her illness with a healthy balance of elegiac com- 
passion and contentment in small joys in the present. As the abundance 
of endnotes indicate, Clarissa’s complex interior responses to the war and 
mortality have provoked substantive critical discussions, and Fisher con- 
tributes to this body of interpretation. For example, the manner in which 
Clarissa processes the news of the suicide of Septimus Smith, related to 
her by one of her guests at her party, Septimus’s doctor, highlights her 
post-illness anti-conventional perspective: “in an act of interior vision, 
she undergoes Septimus’s death, thus allowing herself to accept aging and 
death as harsh human absolutes. Her empathetic reenactment of Septi- 
mus’s choice to die validates it and grants it worth” (99). But Fisher does 
not explain why Woolf would depict influenza rather than tuberculosis 
or cancer, say, as provocative in the ways that Fisher describes. Also, Fisher 
may miss an Opportunity in not commenting directly on the present at- 
ttudes of Clarissa and Sally Seton in regard to health and contentment. 
Sally seems both surprised by and pleased with herself in the present. 
Clarissa has recovered thoughts of her emotional and physical intimacy 
with Sally from decades earlier; has her illness led to a new acceptance of 
her past desires? 

Porter's novella features the interior monologues and illness-induced 
dream sequences of Miranda, a single American woman writing for a 
newspaper in the final months of the war. (Fisher notes some links to 
Porters own experience in Denver.) Miranda contracts influenza during 
the earliest stage of what seems to be developing into a romantic rela- 
tionship with a soldier—Adam—who has yet to be deployed. Writing 
from a distance of roughly twenty years since the outbreak of the pan- 
demic, Porter mocks the media’s incomprehension and trivialization of 
the disease: one of Miranda’s colleagues writes a fact-free gossip column 
speculating about the German origins of the disease. Porter also exposes 
jingoistic, pro-war propaganda circulating in the US in 1918, as Liberty 
Bond salesmen invade Miranda’s office space and attempt to pressure her 
to contribute. Miranda volunteers at a local army hospital, carrying out 
tasks she finds unfulfilling (and, Porter implies, contracting the influenza 
there), yet her contributions to the war effort are by necessity limited: “she 
can neither buy Liberty Bonds [due to her low salary] nor fight; thus, she 
has become too cynical for simple patriotism, finding no social or gender 
Position to occupy in wartime American society” (121). 
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Fisher supplements her text with images of posters that depict war- 

time roles for women. “In situations, actions, and language, ‘Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider’ frequently echoes well-known World War I propaganda post- 
ers” (117). Porter views these slant: for example, the Red Cross poster 
depicting the woman knitting for the soldiers in the trenches is echoed in 
one of Miranda’s advice pieces in the newspaper. But Miranda acknowl- 
edges to Adam her guilt in playing this pro-war role. “Her participation 
in the public sphere is predicated upon her agreement to work toward 
keeping other women ‘still and quiet’ in the private sphere, a compromise 
she finds increasingly difficult to sustain” (122). Once Miranda falls ill, 
Adam, like Claude Wheeler, takes on the role of comforter: “he is not 
embarrassed to act as Miranda’s nurse, demonstrating the 1918 influenza 
pandemic’s ability to transform masculine gender roles” (126). Miranda 
enters an extended, unsettled dream-zone, and upon waking to some 
semblance of normal health, reads her piled-up mail and learns of Adam’s 
death from influenza. Alone with her grief, she calls out to Adam and 
admonishes herself, and then the story closes in an open-ended man- 
ner: “Now there would be time for everything” (144). In an effort to 
interpret this optimistically, Fisher relies upon biographical evidence: the 
last word—‘“everything’’—signals “Miranda’s future growth” (145) as a 
writer. That would be remarkable, considering that prior to her illness 
Miranda penned propaganda fluff. But Porter herself considered her own 
survival from influenza transformative, her life divided between pre-and 
post-plague years. Emerging from her illness, she “found a subject, human 
fraility” (146). Readers who do not put on such biographical lenses may 
be unconvinced that illness will provoke positive changes for this smart, 
independent, newspaper writer whose story has been framed by accounts 
of her dream experiences. 

Cather, Woolf, and Porter, Fisher argues, linked “pandemic disease to 
sudden shifts in human possibility [by] focusing on feminine and mascu- 
line gender construction” (150). Hopeful readers may have believed that 
such shifts would lead to widespread, positive social transformations. Yet 
the works by Munro, Voigt, and Emecheta, written decades later, strike 
Fisher as more conservative in regard to gender fluidity or any consequent 
social transformation. “While female characters enter the public sphere, 
male characters retain almost all of the positions of authority, undercutting 
women’s gains” (1 50). With a great leap over half a century, Fisher turns 
to Munro’s 1991 “Carried Away,” a story that parallels “mortal disease 
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with human passion” (152), and “focuses on the lack of control characters 
exert over their lives” (150). Louisa, a young Canadian librarian, responds 
to the letters sent to her by a former patron now serving overseas dur- 
ing the war. Unable to recall ever speaking to him, or even seeing him, 
she awaits his safe return to find out what may develop between them. 
Hospitalized with influenza, she curtails her stay in order to re-open the 
library, in case he may drop in unannounced. She learns he has returned 
and married a local woman, and yet she never sees him. Fisher deals with 
issues of visibility and invisibility, as the returned soldier’s “refusal to make 
himself visible obsesses” Louisa (154). Fisher also accurately defines the 
library itself as a “space of desire,’ even after Louisa learns of the soldier's 
death in 1924. Though Louisa is then indirectly “courted” in the library 
by a widower whose wife died from influenza, the illness itself plays a 
negligible role. It would be a challenge to make influenza prominent in a 
story in which a more disturbing death is detailed: that of the mysterious, 
unseen, former soldier, decapitated at the local organ factory. 

The concluding section to Munro’s story depicts Louisa thirty years 
later, widowed, and encountering in a seemingly normal way a man she 
presumes to be an older version of the soldier who had written her such 
provocative letters decades earlier: this sense that he led an “alternative 
life” (162) upsets any claim by Louisa to establish a satisfying, linear nar- 
rative of her own experience. Fisher concludes that illness operates as but 
one disruptive force: ‘War, influenza pandemic, accidents, ghosts, multiple 
lives—all challenge our confident grips on the reality we assume we 
know; all leave us, like the story’s characters, nonplussed, ‘carried away’ by 
our own expectations for linear narratives with coherent closures paral- 
leling the meanings we seek in our lives” (163). 

Voigt’s 1995 work presents a community of voices, including epis- 
tolary sonnets from a soldier to his fiancée, a doctor conducting grim 
housecalls, and an account from a child’s perspective of a stillborn sibling 
and a mother who later dies. Voigt relies upon an impressionistic strat- 
egy, rather than a linear plot, as though efforts at narrative break “down 
under the burden of mass death” (168). For example, “an early sonnet 
bitterly mourning the death of an infant precedes the bridal sonnet and 
foreshadows the miscarriage sonnet, putting death before conception, 
mocking” causality (170). In the epistolary sonnets, as well as those spoken 
in the voice of a teacher working with sickly students, the conventional 
courtship and marriage plot seem mocked by the disease. Fisher displays 
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particular insight in highlighting the religious sensibility of these poems, a 
response nearly absent in the other literature responding to the pandemic. 
Voigt’s title is Greek for “Lord”; a number of poems are prayer-like and 
formed like Psalms. Yet in the community Voigt conjures, disease operates 
with arbitrary authority, and the divine power fails to intercede. 
Fisher’s concluding chapter, with its focus on the two African novels, 
highlights disorienting perspectives for first-world readers who may think 
they understand influenza’s effects and upsets the possibility of stating a 
master-thesis about literary responses to the pandemic: The Slave Girl 
(1977) and The Great Ponds (1969) “represent the 1918 influenza pan- 
demic in relation to indigenous aspects of African culture (kinship slavery, 
tribal warfare) rather than World War I” (177). The pandemic, rather than 
the war, dominates oral accounts passed down from one generation to the 
next. In Emecheta’s novel, the tribespeople do not even know that the 
British are their colonial masters or that a war is being fought between 
Britain and Germany. Emecheta based her novel on information about 
her own mother and “focuses on the experience of female slavery initi- 
ated by the influenza pandemic, while The Great Ponds evokes female 
slavery as the cause of the pandemic, drawing on tribal magical thinking” 
(178). In the latter novel, two prominent tribeswomen, both pregnant, are 
kidnapped, and their angry gods release the pandemic in response. The 
gender disruption in Amadi’s novel is presented “almost comically” (180): 
a warrior’s wives fall ill, and he nearly panics when he must prepare his 
own pot of yams. Fisher acknowledges that comparisons with the other 
works she has discussed are limited: “In its harsh critique of heterosexual 
marriage, The Slave Girl parallels aspects of Mrs. Dalloway, One of Ours, and 
‘Carried Away’; Emecheta’s novel, however, allows for less development 
of its female characters and fewer alternatives to marriage” (192). This 
chapter convincingly emphasizes the lack of any dominant “conventional” 
response to the pandemic. 
Fisher’s book does have some unfortunate problems in presentation. 
For example, rather than parenthetical page citations, it uses cumbersome 
endnotes for all quoted references, which requires the reader to turn to 
the back of the book over thirty-five times to determine which untitled 
Voigt sonnet Fisher comments on. The Porter chapter sends the reader to 
the endnotes over two hundred times. Nonetheless, Envisioning Disease, 
Gender, and War both enlarges the scope of studies of World War I litera- 


ture and breaks rich new ground in its effort to understand this historic 


pandemic. 
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Notes 


1.The depiction of Krebs’s reading may be meant ironically, if we presume 
Hemingway shared the modernist view that the Great War was not compre- 
hensible. But the contrast Fisher makes between the numerous attempts to 
analyze the war and the relative silence regarding the influenza epidemic still 
holds, regardless of the fierce anger, the elegiac tone, or the ironic distance in 
which modernist authors respond to the war. 


2. Readers may question this thesis in regard to the Miranda-Adam relation- 
ship in Porter’s work. Don’t these characters, whose bond is charged by their 
awareness of the brevity of their time together, engage in a kind of “hetero- 

sexual courtship,” unconventional as it may be? 


3. Furthermore, the works examined by Fisher were written over many de- 
cades and originated from various countries and thus make it impossible to 
apply a master-thesis regarding stylistic concerns. That is not a fault in Fisher's 
study. To her credit, she remains alert to the many variations of narrative strate- 
gies relied upon by the authors she discusses. 
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Looking back on Bloomsbury from the vantage point of the early "60s, 
Leonard Woolf summarized the central charge that Bloomsburians had 
repeatedly leveled against detractors and disciples alike: 


What came to be called Bloomsbury by the outside world 
never existed in the form given to it by the outside world. For 
“Bloomsbury” was and is used as a term—usually of abuse—ap- 
plied to a largely imaginary group of persons with largely imagi- 
nary objects and characteristics. ...We were and always remained 
primarily and fundamentally a group of friends. (21, 23) 


An intimate association of friends secluded from the gaze and politicized 
labels of “the outside world”; a heterogeneous assortment of opinions, 
aesthetic techniques, and lifestyles bound together by affective, rather than 
artistic, attachments: Woolf’s “group of friends” has persisted as something 
of a constitutive obstacle for critical accounts of Bloomsbury. How can 
one draw generalizable inferences about Bloomsbury’s aesthetics and 
politics if its affective community was formed anterior to such public con- 
cerns? In an age in which the bombastic manifesto was the favored mode 
of publicity for avant-garde platforms, how does one account for Blooms- 
burian writings that actively refuse to declare a distinct artistic movement? 
These challenges are even more apparent vis-a-vis Bloomsbury’ literary 
productions, which lack the self-conscious defenses of formalism that can 
be found in a Roger Fry or a Clive Bell. Bloomsburian fictions from E. 
M. Forsters Howards End to Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway turn inward 
to intimate, domestic settings that seem to elude public classification, and 
which leave us to wonder what terms might best describe a peculiarly 


Bloomsburian aesthetic vision. 
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Jesse Wolfe’s Bloomsbury, Modernism, and the Reinvention of Intimacy 
approaches the paradox of a Bloomsburian aesthetic by undertaking a 
literary, philosophical, and cultural investigation of that which, according 
to Leonard Woolf, precludes general statements about Bloomsbury: per- 
sonal intimacy itself. If intimacy often appears in popular discourse as the 
antithesis to publicness, as a sort of minimal sociality free from political 
and economic determinants, Wolfe argues the shape and style of intimacy 
in turn depend upon a long series of assumptions about personhood, 
gender, sexuality, domesticity, and affect. The Bloomsburian preference 
for intimacy over publicness thus reflects its members’ participation in “a 
debate about love and marriage spanning the Victorian and modern eras,” 
a debate which “often appeared to moderns as a crisis of intimacy” (4). As 
Wolfe shows, the generalization of official marriage over common-law 
and other “irregular” forms of marriage, the rise of the nuclear family 
household, and the decline of live-in servants all conspired during the 
early twentieth century to redefine companionate marriage as the locus 
of intimacy. But at the same time as marriage was being tasked with sus- 
taining intimacy, “desires that lurked beyond the borders of the law—a 
man’s for a man, a woman’s for a woman” (23)—presented a threatening 
and potentially liberating force for imaging the modes through which 
intimacy operated. In Wolfe’s account, same-sex desires among Bloomsbu- 
rian writers forced them to expand the scope of companionate intimacy 
beyond the husband/wife dyad, in the process provoking questions over 
what men and women are, how gender complementarity does (or does 
not) make possible intimacy, what role sexual desire plays in intimacy, and 
what the ultimate substance and efficacy of intimacy is. In other words, 
the codification of Bloomsbury as a “group of friends” is less an evasion 
of larger commitments than “part of a post-Enlightenment project of 
making equality and freedom (for men and women with opposite- and 
same-sex desires) into realities of daily, domestic life, not just of a male- 
dominated public sphere” (4). 

Certainly Wolfe is not the first critic to take Bloomsbury at its word, 
but his study gracefully moves discussions of Bloomsburian inwardness 
away from an idealized individualism and toward a more situated, inter- 
Personal sense of everyday life. For many of Bloomsbury’s most influential 
commentators (Williams; Wicke; Froula), the Group’s aesthetics garner a 
limited degree of consistency from their defenses of individualism, though 
there is little consensus among these critics as to what exactly Blooms- 
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burian individualism signifies: privileged dissent? bourgeois liberalism? 
consumerism? Habermasian rationality?! The novelty of Wolfe’s study 
is that it resists this temptation to generalize an abstract socio-political 
program from individualism and instead takes intimacy as a contested 
field bound together by the disparate viewpoints of individual writers. 
G. E. Moore, Sigmund Freud, E. M. Forster, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia 
Woolf, and Vita Sackville-West each emerges in Wolfe’s text as possessing 
a unique understanding of intimacy that would have been unpalatable for 
the others, but which Wolfe gathers together under the Wittgensteinian 
label of “family resemblance.” For example, where Clarissa’s decision to 
marry Richard Dalloway in Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway provides her with the 
space—physical, emotional, and intellectual—to nurture her individual 
personhood through introspection, but does so by closing off bisexual av- 
enues of impassioned sexuality (Peter Walsh and Sally Seton), Lady Slane, 
the heroine of Sackville-West’s All Passion Spent, mourns the vocational 
opportunities marriage foreclosed from her life and consequently develops 
categorical distinctions between Victorian femininity and a non-conform- 
ist modern femininity. As Wolfe makes clear, Woolf’s and Sackville- West's 
texts are mirror images of one another: the former represents fluid sexual 
and gender identities and finds in marriage a welcoming space for self- 
development, while the latter ossifies gender identities into historicizable 
types and views marriage as a curtailment of self-development. In Wolfe's 
terms, the two texts share a “family resemblance” in their mutual concern 
with gender identity, feminine self-development, and marriage but differ 
as to the desirability and ultimate content of these objects. 
Wolfe structures these “family resemblances” around two pairs of 
terms, essentialism/anti-essentialism and accommodationism/anti-ac- 
commodationism, that disaggregate Bloomsbury into two separate camps 
held together by their common concern with intimacy. On the one hand, 
Forster and Sackville-West demonstrate what Wolfe calls an “essential- 
ist” anti-accommodationism. Each writer rejects marriage as debilitating 
to women’s professional, social, and economic aspirations, but each also 
couches these critiques in a philosophically conservative language of 
Victorian-era gender stereotypes. On the other hand, Moore, Freud, Law- 
rence, and Woolf achieve a limited détente with Victorian institutions by 
means of an “anti-essentialist accommodationism’” (2). Embracing figures 
from Freudianism and sexology, such as the invert and the “intermediate 
sex, this Bloomsburian faction finds in gender and sexual multiplicity the 
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means for reforming bourgeois institutions—namely, by tracing both how 
Victorian marriage failed to account for malleable gender identities and 
how a renovated domestic sphere could preserve the benefits of marriage 
for modern, polymorphously perverse individuals. 

As paradoxical as these combinations may seem, in Wolfe’s account 
the mixture of radicalism and conservatism found in each “Bloomsbury” 
is indispensible to the political and philosophical positions being worked 
out in their writings. Forster and Sackville-West are able to discard mar- 
riage precisely because “brutish paternal and filial personality types” 
(79) appear to be the only models of masculine virility available to men; 
Woolf and Lawrence, in contrast, recuperate marriage by hypothesizing 
that modern men and women require a more distant form of intimacy in 
order to retain their sense of self and independence 


a marriage bereft of 
the personalized passion and spurious sentimentality that fashioned men 
and women into mere subjects of Eros, and which instead allows intimacy 
to develop in multiple, polymorphous directions. That is to say, not only 
are Wolfe’s “two Bloomsburies” held together by their inverse reactions to 
modernity and modern sexuality, but Bloomsburian writings are them- 
selves characterized by a constitutive ambivalence toward conventional 
social institutions and normative sexuality, conservative attitudes toward 
one making possible radical critiques of the other. 

Of these two positions, the anti-essentialist accommodationism of 
Moore, Freud, Lawrence, and Woolf receives a more sustained treatment 
and a more sympathetic account in Wolfe’s book. In spite of a compelling 
reading of Forsters Howards End that ranges effortlessly over sexology, 
the New Woman, and even eugenics, Wolfe ultimately finds Forster and 
Sackville-West’s gender essentialism to be damaging to their writings: 


In comparison to avant-garde anti-essentialist works by Woolf 
and Freud, with their subtle attention to changing mores, How- 
ards End and All Passion Spent can seem antique. Their Victorian 
narrative voices and their amber-encased male and female per- 
sonalities . . . depict paradigms of matrimonial imprisonment 
that numerous demographic facts suggest have been super- 


ceded. (193) 


Part of the reason why Wolfe values the concept of accommodationism 
Over essentialism is that it encapsulates for him Bloomsbury’ relation to 
Victorianism, history, and modernity. In his introduction, he portrays 
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Bloomsbury as a reformist class fraction committed to dwelling within 
the form of modernity produced by Victorian social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic institutions, a group who balances their critiques between “a sense 
of belonging and not belonging to society, of loyalty and disloyalty to 
its dominant values” (6). By defining Bloomsbury in this manner, Wolfe 
answers why Bloomsbury avoided manifestos and instead articulated its 
project(s) in terms of intimacy: unlike the radical politics of the avant- 
garde futurists or surrealists, Bloomsbury cultivated an insider-outsider 
perspective that stressed an ambivalent continuity with Victorianism rather 
than a utopian or apocalyptic break (the stock-in-trade of the manifesto). 
“Accommodationism” thus becomes for Wolfe the site at which intimacy 
intersects with modernity; it calls attention to how a lived environment 
encompasses both the personal (emotion) and the social (modernity), as 
well as how the capacity of institutions like marriage to tackle new demo- 
graphic trends is inevitably impeded by residues of institutions’ historical 
development (here, Victorian moralism). For Wolfe, then, Bloomsbury’s 
philosophy of history is a pragmatic one that treats middle-class institu- 
tions as given and necessary even as it anticipates their transformation into 
more egalitarian forms. His Bloomsburians discover ways to accommodate 
themselves to the prevailing social norms, finding in such institutions less 
a cause for despair and more a site of possibility. 
But if Wolfe’s approach to modernism and Victorianism resonates 
with works such as Rachel Teukolsky’s The Literate Eye: Victorian Art 
Writing and Modernist Aesthetics and Jessica Feldman’s Victorian Modernism: 
Pragmatism and the Varieties of Aesthetic Experience, which try to bridge the 
infamous Victorian/modern divide by pointing to commonalities among 
the two periods’ aesthetic techniques, it differs from them in locating this 
continuity in social norms rather than artistic strategies. Though Wolfe 
admits that “Forster and Sackville-West’s more stylistically Victorian ... 
novels” (194) presciently anticipate today’s mass divorce rates, he is clear 
that “the absence of . . . modernist experiments—which are also epis- 
temological roadmaps—entails a conceptual as well as a technical loss” 
(28). This shift from the aesthetic to the social reflects a growing preoc- 
cupation in modernist studies with what Susan Stanford Friedman calls 
“smodernism’s constitutive link with modernity”: modernism understood 
less in “formalist terms as a loose affiliation of movements coalescing 
around certain aesthetic rebellions, styles, and philosophical principles 
and more as a series of aesthetic engagements “with a wide spectrum of 
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historical changes” (474). But identifying modernism with a modernity 
spanning the Victorian and modern periods also serves to reinforce the 
distinctiveness of modernist aesthetics in Wolfe’s text, since modernity’s 
ever-changing historical conditions seem to require “avant-garde means 
for depicting .. . new kinds of people,” so that “Woolf's free indirect dis- 
course both recorded and provoked the transformations of the psyches 
that inhabit [spousal] roles” (192). I anticipate that Victorianist critics will 
find Wolfe’s description of Victorian style as “evok[ing] a world of stable 
truths and easily diagnosed familial dysfunction” (194) less persuasive than 
modernist critics for whom an implicit hierarchy of Victorian realism and 
modernist experimentalism will perhaps sit more easily. 

Wolfe’s basis for drawing a clear demarcation between Victorian and 
modern “people” —as opposed to more stable social institutions—stems 
from sexology’s critique of Victorian gender essentialism, which forms 
the other major thread of his book. Indeed, one way to describe Mod- 
emism, Bloomsbury, and the Reinvention of Intimacy would be to call it an 
investigation into why sexology failed to become queer studies. Wolfe’s 
first two chapters, entitled “Philosophical Backgrounds,” deal with the 
“linguistic turn” ushered in by G. E. Moore’s work and with Freud’s 
recoding of women as subjects of sexual desire. Not coincidentally, 
these two philosophical movements are modernist precursors to two of 
queer studies’ primary influences, Foucauldian discourse analysis and late 
twentieth-century psychoanalysis. Wolfe argues that Moore's Principia 
Ethica undermines utilitarian ethics by showing how “good” and “bad” 
are linguistic predicates rather than inherent qualities—the same sort 
of move that Judith Butler will perform vis-a-vis the terms “man” and 
“woman” in Gender Trouble—only to restabilize their meaning by “insist- 
ing that they refer to unchanging (Platonic) ideals” (26). Similarly, Freud 
pairs a “theoretical radicalism” with “ethical conservatism,” hypothesizing 
that women are naturally bisexual and harbor a range of sexual desires 
even while advocating for these desires’ curtailment in bourgeois mar- 
tiage (51). As Wolfe observes, these anti-essentialist impulses would later 
be formalized into a radical political platform by feminist scholars from 
Lauren Berlant to Candace Vogler,” but for Bloomsburians the lingering 
dominance of a heterosexualized marriage institution constrained them 
to thinking within the terms of monogamous couplehood. Even as works 
like Edward Carpenters The Intermediate Sex (1908) unhinged gender 
from biology, transforming “masculine” and “feminine” into “gradations 
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of Soul-material . . . not always in correspondence with outer bodily sex” 
(186), couplehood remained the imaginative horizon in which intimacy 
functioned for Bloomsbury. 

Wolfe’s approach in teasing out Bloomsbury’s ambivalent reaction 
to sexology consists of close readings of Forster's, Woolf’s, Lawrence’, 
and Sackville-West’s fiction. As such, cultural history takes a back seat 
to literary analysis, where concessions to Victorian conventions can 
be dealt with on a case-by-case basis. What this methodology loses in 
holistic conclusions about Bloomsbury’s conservative appropriations 
of sexology, it more than makes up for in detailed descriptions of how 
individual Bloomsburians responded to—and often tamed—sexology’s 
radical redefining of men and women. Though Wolfe provides ample 
historical and philosophical background in the book’s introduction and 
first two chapters, his readings of Forster, Lawrence, and Woolf constitute 
his most nuanced and persuasive explanations of the mechanics routing 
anti-essentialism into Victorian institutions. The most effective of these 
readings is the chapter on Lawrence, in large part because Wolfe identifies 
in Lawrence’s “principle of polarization” (129) a philosophical rationale 
for why anti-essentialism calls forth accommodationism. Lawrence's 
Women in Love, notes Wolfe, valorizes what Birkin calls “polarization”: a 
sexual relationship in which men and women possess “separate centers 
of consciousness, even separate principles” (128), and in which the lovers 
would give each other distance in order for their separate selves to grow 
into multifaceted individuals, rather than merging them together into 
a marital bond in which each would become the complement of the 
other, two parts which no longer constitute wholes of their own. The 
paradox, as Wolfe makes clear, is that in construing men and women as 
polar opposites characterized by difference rather than complementar- 
ity, Ursula’s desire for marriage becomes an acceptable—perhaps even 
inevitable—counter to Birkin’s anti-marriage philosophy. Birkin fails to 
escape marriage precisely because “a male preference for individuation” 
can only be radically separate from feminine consciousness if women 
demonstrate a countervailing “preference for connection” (129). Gender 
complementarity dissolves, but only at the cost of a stable epistemological 
ground from which to critique marriage. 

The one additional component I would have liked to have found in 
Wolfe’s otherwise well-researched and insightful study was a conclusive 
discussion concerning why Bloomsbury was ultimately unable to ar- 
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ticulate an “anti-essentialist anti-accomodationist” position in the same 
way as late twentieth- and twenty-first century queer studies has. Wolfe 
expansively documents the demographic trends and legal decisions that 
distinguished early twentieth-century men and women from Victorian 
persons and from present-day ones, including the establishment of the 
British Divorce Court in 1857, the 1885 Labouchére Amendment (which 
punished acts of “gross indecency,” i.e., sodomy and other non-normative 
sexual practices), the 1967 Sexual Offices Act (which decriminalized ho- 
mosexuality), and the 1969 Divorce Reform Act. But the larger cultural 
milieu that produced such decisions is treated less exhaustively than its 
social and legal ramifications, leaving one to wonder what made such ac- 
tions possible. Why, when sexological research was revealing to modern 
observers the variety of sexual identities and the psychological damage 
inflicted by mandatory marriage, were progressive intellectuals like the 
Bloomsburians unable to join these criticisms together? And what has 
changed in the intervening years to make such critiques enunciable now, 
when in the past avant-garde representations of gender and radical politi- 
cal critiques seemed to foreclose one another? 

Bloomsbury, Modernism, and the Reinvention of Intimacy is an important 
contribution to studies of Bloomsbury, early twentieth-century sexuality, 
and avant-garde literature. Bringing together queer studies, social his- 
tory, and literary studies, Wolfe’s book fills a significant hole in modernist 
scholarship, showing how Bloomsbury’s conservative legacy played an 
equal and opposite counter to its more heralded political and aesthetic 
progressivism. In addition to its obvious intersections with scholarship on 
Bloomsbury and sexology, Wolfe’s work should also prove of interest to 
scholars working in a range of fields concerned with intimacy’s psycho- 
logical and material environments: queer modernisms, everyday life stud- 
ies, affect studies, and feminist and queer literary history. As Wolfe deftly 
shows, intimacy may be the key term connecting modernism’s famed 
interiority to the social and cultural histories of modernization that each 
of these fields struggle to uncover, and which modernist aesthetics often 
occlude through their stylistic fireworks and inward focus.A genealogical 
analysis of intimacy’s shifting construction might thus provide us with an 
initial site from which to pursue those histories of modernity foreclosed 
from sociological records: the struggles of gay men and women to voice 
their participation in modernity; the elusive impact of social and physical 


environments on intimate affects?; and the very historicity of emotions 
themselves. 
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Notes 


1. On dissent and bourgeois liberalism, see Raymond Williams, “The 
Bloomsbury Fraction”; on Bloomsbury individualism’s connection to 
consumerist aesthetics, see Jennifer Wicke, “Mrs. Dalloway Goes to Market: 
Woolf, Keynes, and Modern Markets”; on Bloomsbury as a Habermasian 
public sphere, see Christine Froula, Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury Avant- 
Garde. 


2. See, in particular, the essays collected in Intimacy, edited by Lauren Berlant. 


3. Doug Mao has already begun this project of tracking environments’ impact 
on personal development in Fateful Beauty: Aesthetic Environments, Juvenile 


Development, and Literature 1860-1960. 
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One of the most memorable epistolary exchanges in American literature 
occurred after William James read his younger brother Henry’s late novel 
The Golden Bowl (1904). While acknowledging that Henry had written 
something characterized by “a brilliancy and cleanness of effect,” Wil- 
liam bemoaned the style’s circuitousness: “why won't you, just to please 
Brother, sit down and write a new book, with no twilight or mustiness 
in the plot, with great vigor and decisiveness in the action, no fencing in 
the dialogue, no psychological commentaries, and absolute straightness 
in the style?”' The complaint, albeit familiar, struck a nerve with Henry, 
coming as it did from the older brother; and it engendered a defense both 
irritable and eloquent: 


I’m always sorry when I hear of your reading anything of mine, 
& always hope you won’t—you seem to me so constitutionally 
unable to “enjoy” it, & so condemned to look at it from a point 
of view remotely alien to mine in writing it, & to the conditions 
out of which, as mine, it has inevitably sprung—so that all the 
intuitions that have been its main reason for being (with me.) 
appear never to have reached you at all—& you appear to as- 
sume that the life, the elements, forming its subject-matter devi- 
ate from felicity in not having an impossible analogy with the 


life of Cambridge. I see nowhere about me done or dreamed of 
the things that alone for me constitute the interest of the doing 
of the novel 


& yet it is in a sacrifice of them on their very own 
ground that the thing you suggest to me evidently consists.” 


l mention this vexed exchange for the reason that it finds a striking par- 
allel in the newly published volume, the third, of T. S. Eliot’s letters. The 
900-plus page volume, covering the immensely fraught years of 1926 and 
1927, will itself be judged a treasure trove for Eliot scholars, for these are 
the years during which Eliot took British citizenship; was baptized in 
the Anglican faith; offered his Clark Lectures on Seventeenth-Century 
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English poetry at Trinity College, Cambridge; did his best to take care of 
his suicidal wife Vivien; and sought to maintain the intellectual worthiness 
of The New Criterion, the London-based journal, which—although now 
under different ownership—Eliot maintained to be “the leading literary 
periodical of this country.’? But one of the most interesting exchanges 
in this collection occurs when Geoffrey Faber, who as head of Faber & 
Gwyer took Eliot and his fledging journal under the publishing com- 
pany’s wing in 1925, takes advantage of his brother-like relation to the 
poet in order to vent his own misgivings regarding Eliot's deliberately 
difficult and oblique aesthetic: “Are you conscious of your own excessive 
obscurity? Is it an unavoidable element in your poetry? or is it deliber- 
ate? Do you, in that case, write only for the intuitively-gifted few? If so, 
why? Would either the thought behind your poetry, or the quality of its 
expression, be diminished by a greater effort on your part to meet the 
reader half-way?”4 While Faber’s tone is always warm and solicitous, he 
repeatedly echoes William James in suggesting that Eliot is pursuing a 
delimiting and self-destroying obscurity: 


You have, as a poet, reached a curiously marked position in con- 
temporary literature. It is the combination of your very modern- 
seeming obscurity, with sincerity & power, which has done this 
for you. But unless you now, having achieved your position, set 
yourself to write less obscurely, you will not go any further. You 
will remain in literary history—a sort of ossified specimen of 
genius destroyed by an impossible fashion, which itself created.’ 


Like Henry James’s love for William (“And yet I can read you with 
rapture”®), Eliot’s affection for Faber is never in doubt. But he too feels the 
need to defend himself, “to pull out a few of the spines that the friendly 
porpentine has discharged into me?” Like Henry James, Eliot knows that 
his interlocutor is unlikely to come around to a genuine understanding of 
what it is that he has sought to accomplish through his artistry. And so he 
puts more effort into trying to explain his larger take on things, for Faber 
had begun his letter with a meditation on what he perceived to constitute 
“the good things of life” These good things, by Faber’s own admission, 
appear slanted in the direction of worldly comforts, it being understood 
that things metaphysical will have to wait until another day (“We might 
et to metaphysics in time”). For Eliot, however, they cannot wait until 

another day; they are too important. And until one has come to terms 
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with them, it remains difficult, if not impossible, to know how to put the 
other pieces of one’s life together. This volume of letters gives evidence 
that Eliot himself was often confused or uncertain as to where he stood in 
relation to these same metaphysical, or religious, concerns. At one point, 
he confesses to the proudly skeptical John Middleton Murry, “Your point 
of view is so much your own, and my own spiritual steps so tentative, and 
so obscure and doubtful even to myself, that I must await more illumina- 
tion, both from you and from myself, before I can respond to what you 
say about religion”! And yet, when responding to Faber, Eliot appears 
more sure-footed. It is a lengthy, thoughtful response (too long to quote 
in its entirety) that starts less where Faber would have us start—with those 
than with those things that 
appear to exceed our grasp: “Of course one starts from the bottom, but I 


material things most immediately available 


maintain that one does not know where one is until one has got as near 
the top as is possible to one’s own limitations. You have to go to the top 
and come down again” !! This, in Eliot’s understanding, takes us to God, 
and everything good, including our most intimate human relations, is to 
be viewed as leading us back to God; and if it does not, its goodness will, 
in time, sour: 


But I maintain that one’s appreciation of the incidental good 
things of life is modified and in fact increased by one’s range, i.e. 
by the degree of one’s highest good. I would even go so far as to 
say that my own appreciation of the type of good thing that you 
mention is enhanced by my awareness of God. For instance, if 
one makes the relation of man to man (or still more to woman) 
the highest good, I maintain that it turns out a delusion and a 
cheat. But if two people (say a man and a woman in the great- 
est intimacy) love God still more than they love each other, then 


they enjoy greater love of each other than if they did not love 
God at all.!? 


It would appear, then, that between the August 1926 letter to Murry and 
the September 1927 letter to Faber, Eliot had, intellectually and spiritually, 
travelled some distance, a distance most notably marked by his June 29, 
1927 baptism into the Church of England. 

_ Ehot’s 1927 conversion might also help to explain statements made 
in this volume regarding the comparative values of Henry James and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Eliot had once told Virginia and Leonard Woolf 
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that it had been his initial inclination “to develop in the manner of Henry 
James,” that is until “he had had a kind of personal upheaval after ‘Pru- 
frock?” !3 Of course, there is a readiness among scholars to link Eliot and 
James, and I have done so myself. Yet in this volume of letters, we witness 
Eliot retreating somewhat in his admiration for James, for reasons akin 
to his growing reservations, fully expressed in the Clark Lectures, about 
the writings of John Donne and his seventeenth-century contemporaries, 
especially when put in comparison with Dante and the thirteenth century. 
(“In short, they [Dante ef al.] represent a civilisation in some respects 
superior to our own, and superior to that of the world of Donne. Their 
syntax and choice of words affirm their superiority. You cannot live on a 
high plane and indulge yourself in verbiage” [ Varieties 97].) The problem, 
thinks Eliot, is that James lets himself get too bound up with matters of 
“civilization” & its “complexities’” without overtly acknowledging the 
greater “something”—‘There is something bigger there” —about which 
the novelist seems too unaware: “I only feel that H. J. is especially difficult 
because to me he seems not wholly conscious... .In some ways he seems to 
me, as a conscious person, a child: which is perhaps why I like some of 
his poorer stuff better than his best; in his poorer stuff something bigger 
appears without his knowing it.’!4 

If Eliot then feels compelled to “speak with diffidence about James,” 
it is for the reason that he recognizes an apophatic dimension to the work, 
a dimension that James might himself had some genuine inklings of, yet 
not to the degree that Eliot himself would have liked to have seen: “I 
mean partly that he directed to the intensification of social values feeling 
which is properly religious, so that part of his work has to be interpreted 
& given a sense he would not [have] admitted himself. I feel that Vita 
Nuova is more ‘conscious’ than ‘The Friends of the Friends’ or ‘The Altar 
of the Dead.” As a consequence, just as Donne is displaced by Dante 
during this period in Eliot’s life, so too is James displaced by Hawthorne. 
Hence it is that Eliot, who would later acknowledge that “Hawthorne's 
background is so much the same as mine both in physical and theologi- 
cal environment,’!® comes to see Hawthorne as the truly great American 
prose writer for the reason of his deeper understanding of things spiritual: 


The only question I raise is whether Hawthorne is right to 
mention in the same sentence as James and Mrs Wharton. He 
is, of course, James’s spiritual ancestor, but then he seems to me 
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to be James’s ancestor precisely on the other side—not in this 
matter of his preoccupation with American problems but in his 
preoccupation with general spiritual problems, a share in which 
is just what makes James a great novelist and prevents him from 
being merely a chronicler of his time. If you look at it this way, I 
think that Hawthorne is a much more universal writer not only 
than Mrs Wharton but also and certainly than James himself. 

I don’t know whether anyone agrees with me, but I do think 
Hawthorne a very much greater writer than James. Hawthorne 
represents, not so much America in the modern sense, as a par- 
ucular development of conscience and sensibility which existed 
everywhere and which merely found its most precise and gen- 
eral realisation in one part of colonial America." 


Eliot did not often weigh in on the matter of American literature, 
even as he himself increasingly became one of its principal figures. His 
interests, as is made clear in this third volume of letters, leaned more in 
the direction of English and European letters. At one point he writes, 
“Tam trying to make myself rather more solid in England of the seven- 
teenth century, in all the ramifications of literature, politics, philosophy 
and theology; but it will be a very long time before I can talk even of 
that subject and look anyone squarely in the face” !8; and at another point, 
regarding a proposed (but now less likely) book on Dante, he writes, “To 
tell the truth, when I agreed to write the book on Dante I allowed my- 
self in imagination about ten years for that task.”!? Yet his references to 
Hawthorne and James speak to a parallel, almost more implied than stated, 
with the historicizing project that he was then pursuing with reference 
to European literature. 

We can see Eliot seeking to work out the contours of this project in 
the Clark Lectures. There, he critiqued the seventeenth-century mind and 
culture by referencing its thirteen-century counterparts; or as he wrote 
to the Jesuit priest F J. Yealy, “I confess that I maintain my prejudice in 
favour of the methods and frames of mind of the thirteenth century. You 
have no doubt gathered that my criticisms were not directed against your 
church but against the seventeenth century and against the weaknesses of 
that century which I believe to be revealed in both Roman and Protes- 
tant churches of the time”? Father Yealy was then a Cambridge doctoral 
student, for whose dissertation on Ralph Waldo Emerson (Emerson and the 
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Romantic Revival) Eliot would later be asked to serve as a reader—perhaps 
oddly, since Eliot’s distaste for Emerson was growing acute at the time. 

There is, no doubt, an over-the-topness to Eliot’s dismissal of Em- 
erson—‘did not Emerson actually set up a new standard of Ignorance 
in America: and was not American scholarship before his time superior 
to American scholarship after his time?”?!—connected as it is with the 
purpose of reappraising the past (i.e., the religious past, in Europe of 
the thirteenth century, in America of the seventeenth) especially at the 
expense of the impoverished present. As in his pitting of the thirteenth 
century against the seventeenth, too many refractory facts are left out 
here, and Eliot comes across less as the careful critic that he sought to be 
than as the not fully formed critic and scholar he was afraid the Clark 
Lectures had shown him to be: “it is full of hasty generalisations, unsub- 
stantiated statements and unverified references; there are great gaps in my 
knowledge which ought to be filled; and the style is abominable.””” Yet it 
would appear that we ourselves are still inclined to think, perhaps just as 
reductively, of Eliot and Emerson as opposing forces. 

It is not my purpose to take sides here, to argue for Eliot as against 
Emerson or William James, for my admiration for each is immense. This 
said, reading this new volume of letters, one is once again struck by the 
distinctiveness of Eliot’s mind. It was not, as Eliot said of Henry James, 
that “he had a mind so fine that no idea could violate it” (“Henry” 151). 
That might have been true with respect to James, yet Eliot was almost as 
much a philosopher as a poet; and the mind that we meet here is always 
caught up in making intellectual discriminations, whether they pertain to 
literature, history, philosophy or theology. Sometimes the discriminations 
are premature, awaiting development, though this of course is part of the 
pleasure for the reader, watching a great mind come to a more complete 
understanding, even recognition, of something that it did not, at first, even 
know that it knew or might know. And then, in addition to this form 
of pleasure, there is the more uncertain and compromising pleasure, or 
forwardness, connected with the personal backstory. Who however, when 
the talent is immense as Eliot’s, can resist the invitation to know even of 
those private afflictions that, at times, threaten to undo the entire intel- 
lectual enterprise? “For a long time it has been just as much as I could do 
Eliot is heard confessing to Faber. “I’m like a man who 
ad above the water by treading water but can’t begin 
23 What led to this avowal is itself a story full of 


to keep going,” 
can just keep his he 
to think of swimming. 
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sadness, including Vivien’s attempts to take her own life. I have not here 
given much, if any, space to this domestic drama, wishing to focus more 
on what the letters have to say about Eliot’s relation to literary history. 
Suffice it to say, Eliot lived a very full and tumultuous life (“like a bad 
Russian novel”?*) in this two-year period; and the letters, perhaps even 
more than in the first two volumes, make compelling reading. Part of their 
compellingness, full-fronted content aside, stems from the critical appa- 
ratus, especially footnotes that are noticeably fuller and more informative 
than in the first two volumes, a situation that one imagines reflects the 
addition of the distinguished biographer and editor John Haftenden as 
co-editor. Whatever the case may be, the volume is meticulously edited, 
a beautiful testimony of love by the poet’s wife and primary editor, the 
late Valerie Eliot. 


Notes 

1. William James, letter to Henry James, 22 October 1905 (Correspondence 301). 
2. Henry James, letter to William James, 23 November 1905 (Correspondence 305). 
3. Eliot, letter to Max Rychner, 9 April 1926 (Letters 134). 

4. Geoffrey Faber, letter to Eliot, 15 September 1927 (Letters 709). 

5. Geoffrey Faber, letter to Eliot, 15 September 1927 (Letters 709-10). 

6. Henry James, letter to William James, 23 November 1905 (Correspondence 305). 
7. Eliot, letter to Geoffrey Faber, 18 September 1927 (Letters 711). 

8. Geoffrey Faber, letter to Eliot, 15 September 1927 (Letters 707). 

9. Geoffrey Faber, letter to Eliot, September 15, 1927 (Letters 708). 

10. Eliot, letter to John Middleton Murry, August 16, 1926 (Letters 255). 

11 Eliot, letter to Geoffrey Faber September 18, 1927 (Letters 711). 

12. Eliot, letter to Geoffrey Faber September 18, 1927 (Letters 711). 

13.The words are Leonard Woolf's, quoted in Denis Donoghue. 

14. Letter to Herbert Read, January 18, 1927 (Letters 378). 

15. Letter to Herbert Read, January 20(?) 1927 (Letters 387). 

16. Letter to Geoffrey Curtis October 20, 1943 (Letters 107). 
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17. Letter to Orlo Willams August 22, 1927 (Letters 642—43). 

18. Letter to Richard Aldington June 15, 1927 (Letters 556). 

19. Letter to William Rose, August 10, 1927 (Letters 624). 

20. Letter to Rev. Francis Yealy, March 16, 1926 (Letters 104). 

21. Letter to E. M.Tillyard, November 7, 1927 (Letters 809). 

22. Letter to H. J. C. Grierson, June 21, 1926 (Letters 228). 

23. Geoffrey Faber’s diary entry, quoted in T: S. Eliot’s Letters (661). 


24. Eliot, describing his life at this time in a July 29, 1926 letter to Henry Eliot 
(Letters 228). 
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Politics is a Game of Chance 
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Ata recent Cold War studies conference, it was postulated that the Cold 
War might no longer be the crucial organizing event of the twentieth 
century. Those who asserted this claimed that the Cold War is losing its 
historiographic prominence to environmentalism and postcolonialism, 
two approaches that currently dominate the discussion of the last century.! 
Since its end was signaled by the fall of the Berlin Wall, the Cold War has 
existed as a finished rather than an ongoing struggle. And while it is fair 
to doubt that many people long for the time of imminent nuclear threats, 
something interesting has happened with the Cold War: it has become an 
academic topic that it is possible to discuss without primary reference to 
the ideological or political positions that drove this struggle. In his wittily 
titled study, No Accident, Comrade, Steven Belletto dissects the rhetoric of 
the Cold War in such a manner. 

Belletto argues that the concept of chance “became politicized during 
the Cold War” and therefore helped establish “a new kind of relationship 
between aesthetics and politics” (4). By analyzing literary fiction of the 
period, Belletto demonstrates that chance is commonly associated in 
American works with democratic freedom, while its preclusion—and 
even its manipulation—characterize the totalitarian system of the former 
USSR. Consequently, Belletto argues, chance became “a complex, elastic 
concept whose self-reflexive use by fiction writers and other cultural 
producers generated questions about freedom, control, and narrative’s 
fundamental ability to represent or otherwise engage objective reality” (5). 

Belletto opens his study with a powerful example from The Future 
i Ours, Comrade (1960) by Jerzy Kosinski, the Polish émigré who came 
to the US to study in the doctoral program in sociology at Columbia 
University, and who managed to secure a book deal with Doubleday only 
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eight months after he landed. A Russian speaker who drew on his notes 
from a research trip to the former USSR, Kosinski wrote a book that 
not only “explained” the Soviet Union to Americans but also became 
“everything that an American propaganda agency, or the propaganda arm 
of the CIA, might have hoped for in its wildest dreams” (4). In his book, 
Kosinski claims that in the Soviet Union objective reality is supervised 
so thoroughly that it seems as if the accidental has ceased to exist. He 
supports this claim with an anecdote about Aliosha, a Soviet military of 
ficer whose private fails to show up for morning call after a festive night. 
Facing a dilemma between immediately reporting the soldier or covering 
for his absence in the name of human sympathy, the officer decides on 
the latter course and brings in another private to take the absentee’ place. 
After the third day, the officer receives a note saying that his platoon will 
be inspected, and is crestfallen at this cruel turn of fate. Still, he proceeds 
to cover for the missing soldier; during the inspection, “by chance,” his 
substitute is questioned and Aliosha exposed. In the end, it turns out that 
the soldier was deliberately pulled out of Aliosha’s platoon by counter- 
intelligence officers who wanted to test their subordinates’ willingness 
to follow the protocol for missing personnel. Kosinski uses the story to 
illustrate that the Soviet system has infiltrated everyday life to such an 
extent that chance does not exist at all. Belletto argues that chance, in 
fact, becomes “evidence of planning” (5), and the entire Soviet reality a 
fiction. In this version of things, Soviet reality is not only always open 
for interpretation but also, in the Cold War context, directly opposes the 
rhetoric of American democracy, with its emphases on individualism, 
liberty, and freedom. 

This anecdote, included in the first, theoretical chapter of Belletto’ 
book, “Chance, Narrative, and the Logic of the Cold War,” frames the 
entire study, functioning as a background against which his case studies 
can be read. It also illustrates a philosophical, as well as ideological, stance 
commonly associated with the communist Soviet Union: based on the 
Marxist principles of historical determinism, the communist empire seem- 
ingly orchestrated every segment of its citizens’ lives. American critics have 
focused especially on Friedrich Engels’s statement that “Historical events 
thus appear on the whole to be likewise governed by chance. But when 
on the surface accident holds sway, actually it is always governed by inner, 
hidden laws and it is only a matter of discovering these laws” (6) to argue 


that Soviet citizens lived a fiction written from the highest governmental 
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positions. Belleto claims that the concept of chance significantly con- 
tributed to the rhetoric of a Manichean, bipolar rivalry between the US 
and the Soviet Union. For this reason, he focuses on fictional works that 
use’ chance to “negotiate the relationship between narrative and objective 
reality, as inflected by Cold War rhetoric” (31). 

In his second chapter, “Aesthetic Responses to Political Fictions,” 
Belletto compares Ian Hacking’s intellectual history The Taming of Chance 
(1990) to William Gaddis’s novel The Recognitions (1955), recognizing 
in their divergent views a trend that characterizes Cold War fiction: the 
assertion that chance can be “tamed” by statistics and probability, but 
cannot be fully brought under the control of science or religion. Belletto 
argues that Thomas Pynchon’s IZ (1963) “stages the structural similarities 
between designing chance in fiction and the denial of chance by those 
modern political systems” (37) that create statewide fictional narratives. 
To illustrate this point, Belletto offers a reading of Benny Profane, a char- 
acter who is continuously subjected to chance and accident. Benny floats 
through his days without making conscious decisions about his jobs or 
relationships, while his daily routines resemble slapstick comedy, which 
“in turn serves as a metaphor for the fantasies of complete state control 
characteristic of totalitarian regimes” (41). Max Horkheimer and Theodor 
Adorno write that slapstick comedy constitutes organized cruelty because 
it subjects its protagonists to continuous injury, while legitimating the 
violence in the name of entertainment. The repetitive violence of slapstick 
comedy is funny because it is not probable in real life, yet it is acceptable 
because it is not real. Belletto builds his reading on this philosophical 
premise, arguing that Benny’s life encourages readers to either ignore or 
dismiss the violence because of the humorous effect, while the comical is 
based on the improbability of the sequential violence happening in real 
life. However, Belletto insists that, in fact, all this violence is orchestrated 
by the author and is, therefore, not random at all. He consequently sees 
in Benny’s character a metaphor for totalitarian regimes and their over- 
reaching design. Through Benny, Pynchon examines the politics of the 
Cold War, in the process establishing the ways in which American authors 
control and manipulate the concept of chance during the Cold War pe- 
riod. Belletto recognizes Pynchon’s influence, in this regard, on fiction by 
Robert Coover, Don DeLillo, Richard Powers, and David Foster Wallace. 
For Belletto, Pynchon’s V establishes the paradigm for Cold War Ameri- 
can authors’ representation of the concept of chance. 
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In his third chapter, “The Zemblan Who Came in from the Cold: 
Nabokov’s Cold War,” Belletto offers an interesting reading of Nabokov’s 
early novel, Pale Fire (1962), arguing that in the book the concept of 
chance connects the controversies associated with the Cold War and the 
perception of homosexuality. Pale Fire is commonly read as an apolitical 
novel committed primarily to stylistic play, but Belletto sees it as a text 
in which the Russian expatriate Nabokov “challenges the cultural logic 
of the homophobic narrative by allowing chance to infiltrate his novel 
on the local linguistic level, as well as on the broader level of plot” (62). 
Belletto argues that Nabokov incorporates chance into his novel as a way 
of addressing the tendency of governments, Communist and democratic 
American alike, to perceive homosexuals as a threat. He claims, moreover, 
that by focusing on the sexuality of Kinbote, the mentally unstable ho- 
mosexual scholar who actually writes the novel as a commentary on his 
assassinated friend’s manuscript (which is disguised as a narrative of the 
deposed King Charles II of Zembla), Nabokov parodies contemporary 
homophobia and “ultimately suggests that homophobic narratives are as 
far-fetched as Kinbote’s Zembla narrative” (64). Nabokov links the chance 
inscribed in language, especially through puns, with homosexual politi- 
cal treason, primarily through Kinbote’s consistent confusion of his own 
sexuality with the illusion that he is King Charles. By creating a narrative 
that eliminates any chance, Kinbote “offers an illusion of linguistic con- 
trol—the very illusion of control that homosexuality was seen to threaten 
during the 1950s” (65). Therefore, Belletto contends, the chance elements 
in the novel “are ultimately Nabokovian plants that function to expose 
cultural narratives as at best crude proxies for reality and at worst instru- 
ments of willful authoritarianism” (79). Yet in spite of all this, Kinbote’s 
control is illusory because it has little relevance for real life: the novel does 
not significantly challenge the homophobia prevalent in the 1950s US. 
On the contrary, Belletto suggests, Nabokov allows his critique of the 
American homophobic narrative to be confused with a critique of Soviet 
repression. 

Belletto’s fourth chapter, “Accidents Going Somewhere to Happen: 
African-American Self-Definition at Mid-Century,” is the most interest- 
ing although shortest in his study. In this chapter, Belletto analyzes the 
ways in which African-American authors approached the conflict with 
Communism as a potential pathway to racial equality and the American 


promise of democracy. The concept of chance was crucial for such discus- 
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sions because it “created a sense of identity defined by neither ideological 
system, but rather idiosyncratically, by the writers themselves” (83).* Bel- 
letto examines Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man (1952), Richard Wright’s The 
Outsider (1953), and John A. Williams’s The Man Who Cried I Am (1967), 
contending that “the basic sense that the ‘personification of the Accident’ 
could help African-American characters evade the destinies written for 
them by various people in power runs through much fiction of the Cold 
War” (87). In Invisible Man the narrator shows his suspicion of the Marxist 
philosophy adopted by the Brotherhood, equating it with the mainstream 
American alternative because both of them “control chance and foreclose 
any African-American agency outside the design of their respective plans” 
(90). In the end, the novel celebrates the world of opportunities and their 
potential meaning for African-Americans, an idea that Wright takes to its 
extreme in his second novel. Cross Damon, the main character of Wright’s 
The Outsider, is obsessed with chance to such an extent that, Belletto 
argues, he “manipulates accident to manipulate his environment, thereby 
crafting his own sense of selfhood” (92). Whatever happens in Cross’s life, 
he attributes to the chance that he embraces as a main characteristic of 
his existence; marked by chance, his life is also freed of any social con- 
structions and expectations. Belletto writes that Williams abandons these 
ideas, however, in The Man Who Cried I Am. Williams, Belletto argues, 
extends skepticism toward both American and Communist normis into an 
overarching suspicion of the American system in relationship to African- 
Americans. Williams's characters reinforce the idea that “there is no such 
thing as chance for African-Americans” (98) and express the hope that 
Africa “might have potential to be free from the hyper-engineering and 
control that marks life under the major political systems of the Cold War” 
(99). Belletto closes the chapter with a claim that the Cold War enabled 
African-American authors, Williams aside, to “retain a sense of African- 
American identity while simultaneously aligning an African-American 
experience with a mainstream American experience” (100). 

“The Game Theory Narrative and the Myth of the National Security 
State” provides the focus of Belletto’s fifth chapter, in which he dem- 
onstrates how American artists such as Philip K. Dick, Stanley Kubrick, 
and Joan Didion criticize the game theory developed to deal with the 
threats of the Cold War. Initially formulated to manage the general risk 
of war in the 1950s, a decade later game theory had become a Way to 
manage the possible effects of nuclear war. For instance, Herman Khan 
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in his On Thermonuclear War (1960), analyzes how many human losses are 
acceptable in a nuclear war and estimates that if two million people died, 
economic recuperation would last a year, while if 160 million people 
died, economic recovery would take ten years. Kubrick satirizes Kahn’s 
findings in Dr. Strangelove (1964), suggesting that game theory can actu- 
ally precipitate—not prevent—nuclear war. Although by the 1980s game 
theory was more prevalent in economics and social science than in foreign 
policy and military strategy, Didion’s novels, especially The Last Thing He 
Wanted (1996), point out its limitations, in particular its blindness to hu- 
man error and its failure to factor in the political disparities between what 
Belletto refers to, in the terminology employed by Cold War-era writers, 
as first and third world countries. Belletto claims that the discussion of 
game theory is essential to his study both because game theory has been 
overlooked in the Cold War rhetorical field, and because it “encouraged 
the sense that freedom and control were complexly intertwined” (128). 
Game theory attempts to manage the concept of chance associated with 
American freedom, Belletto argues, making it among the most significant 
cultural narratives of the Cold War period. 

Belletto contends that his study conceptualizes the Cold War primar- 
ily as a “rhetorical field that shaped the way that reality was understood,” 
and that his focus on chance “recalibrates our sense of the political dur- 
ing the period, and in turn what can count as Cold War literature” (10). 
The political, according to Belletto, is embodied in the idea that “objec- 
tive reality” is shaped by language, and that this shape “does have real 
consequences for the ways that power could either subjugate or ennoble 
people” (12). Furthermore, the relationship of fiction and the political al- 
lows us to recognize the novelistic potential for theorizing the nature of 
narratives and their potential influence on personal and civic lives. Belletto 
locates the political promise of Cold War fiction in the interplay of the 
public and the private, whose influence resonates even in the most recent 
contemporary fiction (e.g. the work of Paul Auster)—a point he illustrates 
in his closing chapter, “Their Country, Our Culture: The Persistence of 
the Cold War.” 

Belletto contrasts absolute chance, which he understands as an ab- 
sence of planning or intention associated with objective reality and com- 
monly attributed during the Cold War to US democratic society and 

fictional, narrative chance, which is a product of the writers narrative 
ambition and typical of the symbolic world of the narrative. The writer 
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uses fictional chance to signify the structure, or point, of his narrative; 
fictional chance is marked by “its inability to achieve the same sort of 
freedom possible in real life” (26). It is also always interpretable, in the 
same manner in which “real” chance is in the Soviet Union if written 
about in the American Cold War context. Belletto insists on this distinc- 
tion between the real and the fictional concept of chance throughout the 
study, and yet the reader yearns for more illustrations to help fully com- 
prehend its theoretical freshness. Belletto explains that the authors who 
recognize that narrative chance cannot be absolute chance “start thinking 
more complexly about their own narratives, and about the cultural and 
political narratives guiding American civic life” (25), and that they treat 
narrative chance as a significant component of interpretation and issues of 
control, design, and planning—all critical elements of the Cold War and 
fiction inspired by it. This is a compelling argument but one also should 
keep in mind that fiction is composed of imaginary and invented worlds, 
no matter how much it is inspired by reality. Moreover, assuming that the 
above-mentioned Aliosha’s story is true, the “narrative chance” created 
by his government is undeniable and consequential for Aliosha and his 
family, while the fictional chance of Nabokov, for example, represents a 
political view whose interpretive potential is closely associated with the 
reader's interpretative skills. Belletto correctly contends that the concept 
of chance and its treatment in the Soviet Union and the US marks the 
difference between ideology and politics, but this difference is also rooted 
in the discrepancy between testimonials of victims of the Soviet-system 
and the fictional worlds of American writers.’ 

No Chance, Comrade nonetheless mobilizes abundant notes, many 
historical anecdotes, and an extensive bibliography in the service of an 
exciting addition to postwar literary history. For instance, Belletto reveals 
that the Cold War obsession with chance originated on the front pages 
of the New York Times, that game theory was first discussed in the comics 
of The New Republic, and that Nabokov’s word play (Novaya Zemlya/ 
Zembla) is related to US newspaper coverage of the Russian nuclear 
experiments of the time. This archival research shows that almost noth- 
ing was left to chance during the Cold War—by either the Soviet Union 
or the US. With such insights, Belletto gives the concept of chance new 


historical and theoretical relevance, and makes a fine contribution to Cold 
War scholarship. 
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Notes 


1. For more details, see the notes from the 2012 LSE-GWU-UCSB Graduate 
Conference on the Cold War. 


2.Two important accounts of mid-century African-American writers’ 
associations with Communism are Richard Wright’s “I Want to Be a 
Communist” (1944) and William Maxwell’s New Negro, Old Left: African- 
American Writing and Communism between the Wars. 


3. For more about the influence of the Cold War politics on literature see, for 
example, Foertsch, Hammond, Mickenberg, Maus, and Seed. 
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A Future Not My Own: Thinking Aging 


in Two of Stevens’s Winter Lyrics 


Benjamin D. Hagen 


I grow old ... I grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


—T. S. Eliot 


This sigh leads to a more difficult question: is living something 
that can be learned? or taught? Can one learn, through discipline 
or apprenticeship, through experience or experimentation, to 
accept or, better, to affirm life? 


—Jacques Derrida 


And years from now, when this old light isn’t ambling anymore 
Will I bring myself to write? 


—The Decemberists, “June Hymn” 


I, his late essay “A Collect of Philosophy” (1951), Wallace Stevens turns 
to the long and embattled relation between poetry and philosophy not in 
order to resolve it but, more modestly, “to consider the poetic nature of a 
few ideas” that give “the imagination sudden life” (Opus 267). The prepa- 
ration for this essay, which he would deliver as a public lecture in Novem- 
ber 1951 (in New York and in Chicago), makes him particularly sensitive 
to the fact that he has little time to devote to reading in his everyday life, 
especially now that he finds himself more exhausted than usual after a day 
at the office. Indeed, when one reads his letters of this period, it is clear 
that Stevens most feels his age not so much in illness or in weakness but in 
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a weariness that keeps him from doing what he would still love to do: to 
learn, to read, to study.' For this reason, I read “A Collect of Philosophy” 
not only as a project Stevens wishes he had more time to bolster with 
more reading, but also as a project that looks back reflectively on a time of 
life during which he did have the energy, the time, and the space he would 
now have liked to devote to reading and relishing the thinkers he gathers 
together here: Plato, Leibniz, Nietzsche, Bergson, Whitehead, James, and 
his old teacher Santayana. I find no “readings” here, to compare with my 
own account of these philosophers, but what I do discover is a “collect” 
that brings to mind Gilles Deleuze, not only because his life and work 
were also influenced by most of these thinkers but, moreover, because he 
was a “poetic” philosopher, who late in his own life, turned like Stevens 
to matters of philosophy, of art, and of weariness, that is, of feeling his age. 
Indeed, a few pages away from the end of What Is Philosophy?, De- 
leuze and Félix Guattari briefly conceptualize “an immense weariness” 
that overtakes an artist or a philosopher who “can no longer bear” the 
“vibrations” or the “speeds” that have sustained his or her life and work 
(214). Having reached “old age,” they write, one either “fall[s] into mental 
chaos” or “fall[s]-back on ready made opinions . . . no longer ha[ving] 
anything to say.’ Though What Is Philosophy? was relatively well received 
upon its publication in 1991, Isabelle Stengers recalls a group of disap- 
pointed readers who identified the authors themselves with this image of 
“weariness,” particularly with the image of “‘falling-back” or back-sliding. 
Such readers, according to Stengers, having admired both volumes of 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia, had “anticipated a joyful celebration of 
experimentations” in this long-awaited text “that [would] subvert the 
very identity of philosophy” itself. They witnessed, instead, a seemingly 
catastrophic regress, a devotion to a canon of “Dead White Males” that the 
co-authors had purportedly overthrown long ago, and an abandonment 
of “deterritorization allies” who had sustained and inspired their work of 
the 1970s and early 1980s. Perhaps there is something self-reflective in this 
late reference to old age; perhaps in addressing it within a conclusion that 
insists upon the creative resistances of which art, philosophy, and science 
are capable, Deleuze and Guattari strive to hold off an inevitable closure 
to their careers and lives together. (Both were quite ill at this ume, after 
all, and Guattari would die less than a year after the book’s publication.) 
Perhaps as that volume puts it What Is Philosophy? “cast[s] a plane[] over 
the chaos” (202) one last time only to succumb, in the end, to “old con- 
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cepts to which” the authors “remain[ed] attached so as not to fall back 
completely into chaos” (214). 

The relationship between this late conceptualization of old age and 
Deleuze and Guattari’s last project as a whole takes on a different dimen- 
sion when one recalls the book’s first page. Here old age does not consti- 
tute a state that one must avoid or defer but, rather, a strange susceptibility 
to a unique speed or a sudden and powerful (even if final) redirection 
elsewhere. They write, 


The question what is philosophy? can perhaps be posed only late 
in life, with the arrival of old age and the time for speaking 
concretely. .. .[t is a question posed in a moment of quiet rest- 
lessness, at midnight, when there is no longer anything to ask . 
.. this would be a] point of nonstyle where one can finally say, 
“What is it I have been doing all my life?”....There are times 
when old age produces ...a sovereign freedom, a pure neces- 
sity in which one enjoys a moment of grace between life and 
death, and in which all parts of the machine come together to 
send into the future a feature that cuts across all ages. .. .Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment is an unrestrained work of old age, which his 
successors have still not caught up with: all the mind’s faculties 
overcome their limits, the very limits that Kant had so carefully 
laid down in the works of his prime. (1-2) 


This passage affirms old age as a moment in which one can, finally, stop 
and reflect on one’s life as an entirety or a whole. The passage is note- 
worthy, moreover, insofar as this work of reflection quickly turns into a 
work of relation. What have I done? Philosophy. What is philosophy? What 
philosophers do (and have done). What have philosophers done all their lives? 
Philosophy. What is philosophy? This tautology constitutes the very ground, 
Í argue, of a great subversive act, for after decades of being received, as 
Alain Badiou puts it, as liberators of “the anarchic multiple of desires and 
errant drifts” (10), Deleuze and Guattari no longer aim to rail against 
Or overcome tree logics and their planes of organization but to search 
out the supple borders of a domain that they have always already shared 
with Plato, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, and others. The tautology above thus 
becomes: what relates us to our old enemies? what pre- or non-philosophical 
components traverse, subsume, and even subvert our difference? This double act 
of looking back (on one’s own life, on the history of philosophy) does 
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not constitute a regression, then, but a creative and critical deformation 
that, like Kant’s Third Critique, challenges the limits of an earlier work, 
a deformation that frees one’s career from its conflicts and “send{s] into 
the future a feature that cuts across all ages.” Old age thus becomes for 
Deleuze and Guattari a stage of temporal intensification and complica- 
tion, a vital folding together of several pasts, a precarious present, and an 
uncertain future in order to fashion and to express a transmission, “a relay,” 
as Stengers puts it, or a blind “handing over” that “convey[s] and honour{s] 
what produced the one who hand{s] [it] over, and will produce others.” 
In other words, in addition to creating a relation with their old enemies 
in the survey of a domain named “philosophy,” Deleuze and Guattari 
strive to create a concrete condition for a relation to come. What will 
have related our shared consistence with Hegel and Descartes to a people to come? 
What relation will we have had with future philosophers, scientists, or artists? In 
pursuing a relation between their work and that of the past, thus putting 
the difference of their own oeuvres at risk, Deleuze and Guattari aim to 
prefigure a “moment of grace”—thoroughly de-transcendentalized be- 
cause non-attributable, non-intentional, and accidental—that might one 
day keep their work alive in the life and work of another. 


Wallace Stevens and the problem of aging 


At my age it would be nice to be able to read more and think 
more and be myself more and to make up my mind about God, 
say, before it is too late, or at least before he makes up his mind 
about me. And I should like to walk more and be in the air more 
and get around more. But it is all incompatible with paying taxes 
and trying to save a little money. More particularly, at this ume 
of year when we ...are in the midst of autumn and well aware 
that the cold is coming on, I keep thinking that I would like to 
go South. Who doesn’t? Then a day or so ago I received a note 
from Sweden with a little picture showing the ground covered 
with snow before the leaves had fallen (a sign, if not a proof, of 
a long winter), and a man walking across country with his dog, 
and I'd like that too. 

—Stevens, to Thomas McGreevy (10/24/1952) 
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I linger with What Is Philosophy? at length because its allusions to and 
conceptualization of old age help me approach the far more developed 
treatment of aging in the life and work of Stevens. His difficult oeuvre 
constitutes a long and persistent response to aging’s dynamic temporalities 
(futures, pasts, and present[ing]s) as well as to its existential or experiential 
problematics (ephemerality, mundanity, sublimity, and so on). The subject 
of Stevens and old age has a long reception history. Kathleen Woodward, a 
major figure in the literary and psychoanalytic scholarship on old age, ar- 
gues that Stevens's late work in The Rock (1954) attains a “nobility” (126), 
a fulfilled desire for “a quiet normal life” that retreats from the attempts 
of his earlier poetry to “‘satisfy[] the mind” (127) with heroic fictions. This 
reading cuts against the claims of readers as disparate as Joseph Carroll and 
Harold Bloom, the first of whom argues that Stevens's visionary power 
eventually succumbs to “the poverty of old age” (9) in his late work while 
the second claims that the late poems (both collected and uncollected 
alike) are evidence of “his best” work, that is, of “an uncanny intensity 
and originality that surpass[es] nearly all [Stevens's] previous work” (338). 
Where Woodward finds a quiet modesty at and an acceptance of the end 
of one’s life, in other words, Carroll sees a naturalist or realist dissolution, 
and Bloom finds a nigh-romantic “increasing or heightening that is of the 
nature of the American Sublime” (374). The bare ambiguity of a poem 
such as “The Region of November” (1955), composed in the year of 
Stevens’s death, makes it difficult to favor one of these three readings over 
another. How is one to take its opening assertion that “it is hard to hear 
the north wind again, / And to watch the treetops, as they sway” (Opus 
140)? How is one to read the poet’s description of the trees’ meaning- 
less “effort, / So much less than feeling, so much less than speech”? Is 
ita noble acceptance? An admission of visionary impotence? A chilling 
movement of the sublime? All of these? 

Helen Vendler attempts to map these ambiguities in a recent reading 
of Stevens's late work, which appears in her lecture series Last Books, Last 
Looks (2010). After outlining themes such as “paralytic stasis” and “biologi- 
cal horror” at length (26),Vendler intimates but does not quite develop a 
reading of “a third structure of reality” (42) in this poetry, a “compensat- 
ing counter-structure” that offers a glimmer of hope despite the stasis 
and horror rendered so powerfully, she argues, in Stevens’s other poems. 
This counter-structure, for Vendler, evokes not a somber remembrance of 
things past or lost but a somatic, “recovered sensation, an ecstatic instance 
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of recollected emotion” that respects “both the aridity of age and the elas- 
ticity of regained vitality” (45-46). One encounters in Vendler’s readings, 
which follow four decades of her own critical interaction with Stevens's 
work, the possibility of reading Stevens's thought on aging as something 
of a swarm or a sprawling problematic the multiple spokes of which he 
investigates and theorizes in different lyrics. If one is radically susceptible 
to dissolution, for instance, if one cannot avoid (regardless of the number 
of fictions that one holds) what Virginia Woolf calls “a sadness at the back 
of life” (Common 38), then what might one do? How might one affirm 
old age? Can one learn to think aging—or growing old—otherwise? 
Stevens’s late poetry enfolds sensual evocations of and austere con- 
frontations with conflicting existential or experiential difficulties. In “Leb- 
ensweisheitspielerei,’ for instance, Stevens evokes the ephemerality of an 
afternoon “sunlight” on a “dwindled” post-war “sphere” (Poems 504). In 
this “autumn space” that speeds toward winter, “each person completely 
touches us / With what he is and as he is,” that is, as a subject precariously 
perched for departure in “the stale grandeur of annihilation” (505). Other 
poems evoke a radical sense of mundanity or “a plain sense of things” 
(502), which many readers identify as a nihilist strain in Stevens’s thought. 
In “A Clear Day and No Memories,’ for instance, the speaker encounters 
a “scenery” that evokes “no thoughts of people now dead,” for “the mind 
is not part of the weather” (Opus 138-39).The air that “flows over us” is 
“without meanings, / As if none of us had ever been here before / And 
are not now.’ In addition to ephemerality and mundanity, however, Ste- 
vens also composes sublimities—akin, perhaps, to a senile sublime’—from 
encounters with that which is “beyond recognizing” (Poems 516), a “flick” 
of the “smallest lamp” that creates “a fresh universe out of nothingness .. 
_/ The way a look or a touch reveals its unexpected magnitudes” (517). 
In each of these cases, the sensations that the poem expresses and emis, 
which Stevens repeats, recombines, and redistributes from poem to poem, 
emphasizes and affirms old age both as a position of vulnerability as well 
as a strangely calm intensity. This intensity marks the style of Stevens’ late 
work, made up as it is of “peaceful, blissful words, well-tuned, well-sung. 
[and] well-spoken” (Opus 118). > 
But I want to resist the idea that aging is a concern only of Stevenss 
late phase. His juvenilia tarry with such problems and difficulties as well. 
In “Vita Mea,” a sonnet that he composed at the age of twenty, the lyric-I 
“tremble|[s] in the House of Life” and seeks “a way from that impenetrable 
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gloom / Against whose walls [his] strength lay weak from strife” (Poetry 
481). Likewise, in his fourteen-sonnet sequence, composed in 1899, 
Stevens also lingers with a strange fragility, with the threat of twilight 
or midnight that immanently haunts the dawn. In the third sonnet, for 
instance, Stevens’s persona meditates on “the centuries long dead” and on 
“the earth grown grey and covered with the run / And progress of her 
years’ unending tread,” which occasions a sensed theft of “youth” (483).* 
Furthermore, Stevens's first book Harmonium (1923), collected and pub- 
lished over two decades later, contains two long poems that worry over 
images and problematics of aging. First,““Le Monocle de Mon Oncle”— 
which enfolds images of “autumn weather” and “rotting winter rains” 
(Poems 16)—closes with an image of “a white pigeon ... that flutters to 
the ground, / Grown tired of flight” (17).° Second, “The Comedian as 
the Letter C” tracks a series of upheavals for its hero Crispin, from his 
“mythology of self / Blotched out beyond unblotching” (29) to his late 
fadedness, his doctrinal failures, and his “plain and common” end (46). 

Indeed, the fact that aging concerns Stevens throughout his poetic 
career (from his juvenilia to the final uncollected lyrics) sets his work 
in relation to his contemporaries from whom he so often differentiated 
himself.° Though historical and critical accounts of literary modernism 
often underscore its youthful proclamations of aesthetic and/or political 
revolution, the trope of aging nevertheless figures prominently in the 
work of many of its key authors. As Edward Said writes in his posthumous 
On Late Style (2006), 


Literary modernism itself can be seen as a late-style phenom- 
enon insofar as artists such as Joyce and Eliot seem in a way 

to have been out of their time altogether, returning to ancient 
myth or antique forms such as the epic or ancient religious ritual 
for their inspiration. Modernism has come to seem paradoxically 
not so much a movement of the new as a movement of aging 
and ending. (135) 


T. S. Eliot is an exemplary figure in this regard. Though Arthur Waugh 
famously chastises Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” (1915) 
for its “banality of premature decrepitude” (386), more sympathetic and 
better attuned readers in the near century that has passed since Waugh’s 
1916 review have challenged the long-held presumption that Eliot's 
poetry simply ironizes old age in an effort to set himself apart from it or 
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to dismiss it as that “which seemed wise and true to the father.” Rather, 

old age cuts across the work of Eliot’s youth and mid-life. He is drawn, it 
seems, to aging figures, all of whom he renders ambivalently, for instance, 
in “The Preludes” (1910-11), “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
(1915), ‘Portrait of a Lady” (1915), and “Gerontion” (1920), to name only 
a few poems. Perhaps the most moving image that encapsulates Eliot's 
fraught and deeply felt relation to old age—even in mid-life—appears in 
the opening stanza of “Ash Wednesday” (1930): 


Because I do not hope to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s scope 

I no longer strive to strive for such things 

(Why should the agéd eagle stretch its wings?) (Complete 60) 


Perhaps the one figure and/or theme that best captures Stevens’ 
preoccupation with aging during the early and late phases of his ca- 
reer—and which, as I will show, enables something of a response to 
Eliot’s question—is the season of winter. I turn for the remainder of this 
essay to two of Stevens’s winter lyrics—the canonical “The Snow Man” 
(1921, 1923) and the difficult and far less-read “A Discovery of Thought” 
(1950)—that offer two very different accounts of Stevensian winters 
and two distinct expressions of aging. Each poem, I contend, constitutes 
a discrete response to aging as a compound existential-temporal prob- 
lematic of ephemerality and futurity. The first poem, composed mid-life, 
arranges a wintry land- and soundscape that expresses aging both as the 
movement of a whole territory—an aging-with of which one is a mere 
vulnerable component—and a creative apprenticeship fo a perpetual task 
of alteration, a long process of learning to bid farewell. The speaker in HA 
Discovery of Thought,” composed nearly thirty years later, has no need of 
this apprenticeship, however, for he does not encounter winter as an im- 
manent fleetingness but, rather, as an imminent and inevitable end, a “dark 
winter” in which “daylight evaporates” (Opus 122). The poem urgently 
expresses an altered, exigent sense of futurity. What, it explores, might the 
future mean to an aged and aging one perched precariously “on the edge 
ace” (141)? In a season of total “‘leaflessness,” at the threshold of “the 
> how might one possibilize—or prefigure—something to 
arrow shot high into the air that others might 
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An aging: learning to bid “Farewell” 


At Miami, on a bright, sunny day in mid-winter, the climate 
must be as fine as any in the world. The wind whips the water, 
the strange birds: pelicans and so on, fly about, there are strange 
trees to see. Some day, when we can afford it, we must come 
together. But I believe that I should enjoy, just as much, walk- 
ing up Fifth-Avenue, in the cold air of a late January afternoon. 
I always notice when the evenings at home first show signs of 
lengthening, as they do at the end of just such afternoons. 


—Stevens, “To His Wife” (1/17/1919) 


I wish you could have come 
it is. We must come together as soon as we can and every winter 
afterwards. 


that you could see how gorgeous 


—Stevens (1/10/1922) 


I sincerely hope that by the time I reach home, the worst effects 
of your blizzard will have worn off.The papers here always make 
much of bad weather up north and certainly they had imposing 
headlines the other day: New York buried under snow. I know that 
you are all right. 

— Stevens (2/23/1934) 


For much of his adult life, Stevens took annual business trips to Florida, 
trips that shaped, as he writes to a friend in the late 1930s, the background 
for many of his spring and summer poems.® Despite his enthusiasm for 
Florida’s “sunny . . . mid-winter” weather and its “strange” flora and “gor- 
gcous” fauna (he found the “beauty of [the] place indescribable” [Letters 
233]), he nevertheless preferred Connecticut's cycle of New England 
seasons, the sense of an evening’s “lengthening” (211) in late January, and 
the “feeling of new life or of the old activity of life return[ing], immense 
and fecund” in spring, feelings that he could not imagine possible in the 
midst of (what he thought to be) Florida’s year-round summer (261). 
George Lensing’s Wallace Stevens and the Seasons (2001) demonstrates 
at length the figurative contours that each season cleaves across Stevens's 
cuvre, and yet even at the heights of his poetic summers, winter some- 
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how remains immanent to his poetic sensibility. Though Florida gave 
Stevens a short reprieve from northeast winters, he was nevertheless 
unsettled, as his letters back to his wife Elsie express, at the news of “bad 
weather up north” and headlines like “New York Buried Under Snow” 
(Letters 269). In “Credences of Summer” (1947), which Lensing reads 
allegorically as Stevens's “final vindication . . . for all the abnegations 
of autumn and winter” as well as “the fulfillment of spring’s unfolding 
promises” (287), something wintry haunts its opening stanzas. Between 
“spring's infuriations” and “the first autumnal inhalations,’ one would 
think that one would be safe from winter’s suppressions and reductions 
(Poems 372). Yet the poem employs a vocabulary of finality; summer “is 
the last day ofa certain year / Beyond which there is nothing left of time.” 
Though summer may figure the heights of life, winter is always at the 
ready in Stevens's work, signaling the passage of yet another year after a 
long autumnal winding-down. It is this ever-presentness of winter (even 
in poems seemingly devoted to other seasons) that leads Vendler to claim 
that “Stevens saw himself as a poet of winter,’ that is, “of the moment 
when illusion has ceased” and when reality disrupts and undoes consola- 
tory fictions (Wallace 36). Such moments, she goes on to write, are laden 
with “powerful wintry feelings of apathy, reduction, nakedness, and doubt” 
(37). 
Though many critics have associated the reoccurrence of wintry 
figures or themes with the problem of aging in Stevens’s late work—in 
poems such as “The Course of a Particular” (1951) or “The Plain Sense 
of Things” (1954)—none have done so with “The Snow Man.” | find this 
somewhat surprising, despite the fact that it belongs to the first phase of 
Stevens’s career, for scholars have long read “The Snow Man” as a lyric of 
subjective or personal subtraction. For critics, the poem either promotes 
or worries over a “purg[ing]” (Kermode 34), a “reduction” (Bloom 63), 
“the abolition of one old self by .. . a terrifying blank” (Vendler, Wallace 
49), “a world demythologized to the point of purposeless chaos” (Jarraway 
30), a “decreation” (Jenkins 44), or a “purification” that moves from “im- 
agistic brilliance to nothingness” (Carroll 35). Lensing offers a representa- 
tively fraught reading of the poem, for though “The Snow Man’ expresses 
a “possession of beauty and evasion of misery,” it only does so at “an 
immense cost” of “self-cancellation” (142). “The final irony,’ he argues, 
“is that the arrival at pure being allows for no consciousness of its POWs 
erful efficacy” (143). Even William Bevis’s seminal defense of the poems 
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(34), its non-pathetic “harmony” (35) with an environment, and its near 
attainment of “ultimacy and enlightenment” (36)—concludes that the 
poem “is a dead end” (68), which Stevens corrects, nuances, or improves 
in his late work. The most affirmative readings of the poem, then, often 
maintain the dominant sense that “The Snow Man” constitutes—or at 
least intimates—something of a subtraction story; one approaches a void 
of clarity only at the cost of one’s humanity. 

My reading of “The Snow Man” as a lyrical response to aging shares 
much with this long reception history, but it also aims to get past the dia- 
lectical sense of ontological exchange that marks this history. To this end, 
I wish to develop Charles Altieri’s unique reading of “The Snow Man,” 
which appears in The Art of Tiventieth-Century American Poetry (2006). Alt- 
ieri argues that the poem is “generative” rather than reductive, a multiva- 
lent and experimental suspension that enfolds “various stances” according 
to “the turns and twists” of its “syntactic surprises” (130). Indeed, despite 
comprising One mere sentence, this snowman moves: 


One must have a mind of winter 
To regard the frost and the boughs 
Of the pine-trees crusted with snow; 


And have been cold a long time 
To behold the junipers shagged with ice, 
The spruces rough in the distant glitter 


Of the January sun; and not to think 
Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 
In the sound of a few leaves, 


Which is the sound of the land 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 
And, nothing himself, beholds 
Nothing that is not there and the nothing that is. (Poems 9-10) 


I want to unfold two particular movements here: namely, those pertain- 
Ing to the poem’s syntax and diction. The first two tercets constitute two 
Paratactic subject-predicate structures, each comprising a condition, an 
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action, and an object of that action, which has also been affected by the 
prior condition. E.g., One must be cold for a long time [condition] in order to 
behold [action] the icy junipers [affected object]. The enjambment of the sixth 
and seventh lines—‘in the distant glitter / / Of the January sun’”—not 
only disrupts this orderly parataxis, it complicates the first two tercets 
into the condition of a third, negative predicate—‘not to think / Of any 
misery”’—which unravels hypotactically through the fourth and final 
tercets. Subordinate clauses (“Which is,’“That is”) and embedded phrases 
scatter the focus of the poem’s initial form, dissipating the parallelism 
with which it begins. In this sense, the enjambment punctures the surface 
of “The Snow Man” and lets a bit of chaos into Stevens’s sentence. The 
turn in diction operates much differently. While the poem moves from 


paratactic order to hypotactic confusion, it simultaneously moves from 
(an albeit limited) semantic variety—e.g., ““pine-trees crusted,” “junipers 
shagged,’ “spruces rough”—to sparse repetition. The words “sound” and 
“nothing,” for instance, each appears three times in its second half. While 
parataxis serves as a framework for the poem’ early distinctions between 


trees and surfaces, the syntactic unruliness of the final three tercets seem- 
ingly empties out the possibility of distinction, drawing out the single 
image of the wind (“same wind . . . blowing in the same bare place”) 
and flattening what appears and does not appear (“Nothing that is not 
there”) into a monotonous band of “nothing.” Bloom cleverly reads this 
nothing—in contesting J. Hillis Miller’s deconstructivist attempt to turn 
“nothing” into a figure for “being”—as a “trope-undoing trope” (62), 
that is, as a poetic resistance to a poetic impulse to analogize the wind as 
a movement of misery. 

Like the various trees that the poem asks “One” to learn to behold, 
the poetic surfaces of “The Snow Man” crack and crumble, becoming an 
icy, slippery surface that speeds up with an increased frequency of enjamb- 
ment (indeed, the fourth tercet completely lacks punctuation) toward “the 
nothing that is.” Like winter’s wind, unencumbered by leafy resistance, the 
poem’s sentence does away, it would seem, with distinction, variety, and 
figuration. And yet, in this sense, the poem is a figurative performance of 
a wintry fleetingness. These crossings from order and semanuc distincuon 
to chaos and a flat, singular band of “nothing” take on a figurative content 
after all. The poem’s sentence not only expresses, it also enacts and emits 
an ephiemer ral sensation. “The Snow Man” acts as if it were possessed of 
(or by) a “mind of winter,” as if it “had been cold a long time, ` as if it no 
longer cared or had the energy “to think / Of any misery.” 
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In short, the poem ages. But it is not about aging; rather, it is an 
aging. This poetic expression of ephemerality, however, neither applies 
to an individual subject nor to discrete objects. “The Snow Man” is an 
aging insofar as it composes and complicates a whole landscape of which 
the “One” of the poem’s first line is merely a part. One does not age in 
isolation; rather, one’s fleetingness is irreducibly interfused with a milieu 
or territory. One ages with a season, a collectivity, a world. From this 
perspective, winter is not a figure of reduction but, instead, the name of 
a particularly active and creative flow that assembles a world of surfaces 
upon which to do its work. It frosts and crusts pine trees, shags junipers, 
roughs the spruces, and threads together branches, trees, lands, and listeners 
with “the sound of the wind,’ which blows through and among them all. 
To “have a mind of winter,” the poem intimates, constitutes a practiced 
awareness of and participation in this complex work, the recognition or 
dis-cognition of oneself as a single surface (or one collect of surfaces) 
among many upon which winter acts, one ephemeral component among 
of aging. The syntax 


many that gets caught up in a how—or a sentence 
performs all of this as well, becoming wind, becoming surface, and slid- 
ing hypotactically away from itself even as it draws the reader (or the 
listener) along with it. The quieted diction also enacts this participation, 
for it creates a condition in which a stilled listener might come to listen 
to the sound of the wind. In this sense, the poem’s expression of becom- 
ing winter comprises not only the activity of an aging(-with); it also 
constitutes a ready listening that is itself predicated on one’s vulnerability 
and ephemerality. In other words, it is because one is a fleeting, vulner- 
able, aging creature that one might change. One might become othenvise. 
The porous borders of one’s self (and one’s territory) always remain in 
relation to an outside, that is, as Deleuze writes, “the opening of a future 
where nothing ends because nothing has started, but everything changes” 
(Tivo 259). Stevens returns to this connection between fleetingness and 
mutability two decades later in Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction (1947) in 
which one of the conditions of possibility for a “supreme fiction” neces- 
sitates an approach to, through, and with a world that must change: “We 
say / This changes and that changes. Thus the constant / Violets, doves, 
girls, bees and hyacinths / Are inconstant objects of inconstant cause / In 
a universe of inconstancy” (Poems 389). 

This sense of aging with a landscape confirms, I contend, Stevens own 
teading of the poem, offered in a 1944 letter: “I shall explain The Snow 
Man as an example of the necessity of identifying oneself with reality in 
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order to understand it and enjoy it” (Letters 464).° To understand real- 
ity—which Stevens elsewhere defines as an admixture of the “corporeal 
world” and one’s “sense of the world” (Necessary 118)—one cannot dis- 
tance oneself from its movements but enter into them, grow near them, 
and become-other with them through the powers not of distance but of 
proximity. But in the case of “The Snow Man,’ can one go as far as Ste- 
vens does in his letter? When reality comprises the multiplicity of winter's 
surficial effects, its composition and complication of passings-away, how 
is One to “enjoy” such a process? 

The much remarked but not often read title of “The Snow Man” 

enables a response, I think. Though Vendler warns that one should “mis- 
trust [Stevens’s] titles,’ especially this poem’s title, since it is “not about 
a snow man” (Wallace 44), perhaps it would do, heuristically, to trespass 
Vendler’s imperative and to insist that, no matter its obscurity or seeming 
irrelevance, one should always at least linger with Stevens's titles. Perhaps 
the title names, after all, another component of this landscape. If so, then it 
follows that the title names an anomaly of this landscape, a surface shaped 
in playful response to and by something other than (something besides) 
winter, by one who has had its mind, who has (perhaps happily) been 
cold a long time, and who has (perhaps) learned to hear no misery .. all 
of this in order to build something. If the snowman is not a result of joy, 
perhaps it is a taking of joy in the creation—a building up—of something 
else that ages with this landscape too, a sign of a working with winters 
materiality on something that will pass away where it stands. Whether or 
not the title refers to a material snowman or (as many critics presume) the 
becoming-snowman of the listener, “The Snow Man” nevertheless enfolds 
a component of play into the poem’s performance, forming a disturbing 
relay between a creative act (building a snowman, composing a poem) and 
a falling-apart. This relay—this portal to a time in which things as they 
are will no longer be as they are—becomes a constitutive component of 
this landscape: not what has been lost but what one day, someday will be 
otherwise. The poem enacts not only a fleetingness, then, but it also emits 
signs of change from surfaces and objects to which one must one day bid, 
“Farewell.” 

As such the poem anticipates D. H. Lawrence's foreword to Pansies 
(1929): “I should wish these Pansies to be taken as thoughts [i.e. pensées) 
-that are true while they are true and irrelevant when the mood and 
ance changes. I should like them to be as fleeting as pansies, 
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while they last” (423). As January’s sun becomes March’s, the snowman 
will have already begun to emit a sign of its own disappearance, opening 
up a window to one’s own passing. “The nothing that is,” which ends 
the poem, as I read it, constitutes a component, then, of a not-here or a 
no-longer-here built into the surfaces of this landscape, an opening that 
slides along a thread of futurity, past the horizon of perception. This im- 
manent sense of an ending, which haunts “Credences of Summer” as I 
suggest above, also secures the possibility that “things as they are” (Poems 
165) might be, can be, otherwise, and that one day one might develop a 
capacity to (happily) bid these things, “Farewell.” 

This farewell, however, is not oriented toward the past. Rather, it 
comprises a movement of divergence, a futural exit. Read intertextually 
with Stevens’s career, “The Snow Man” enables one to read his life and 
oeuvre as a career of farewells. Indeed, it is populated with farewells. In 
his first book, Harmonium (1923), Stevens weaves several poems of fare- 
well—such as “Le Monocle de Mon Oncle,” “Another Weeping Woman,” 
“Last Looks at the Lilacs,’ and “The Emperor of Ice-Cream.” Moreover, 
Harmonium itself nearly constituted a beginning and a farewell to Stevens's 
long career, for during much of the 1920s and early 1930s, Stevens wrote 
very few poems, feeling, as he writes in letters of the period, that he no 
longer likes “the new things that [he] write[s]” and that “writing after 
a discontinuance seems to take one back to the beginning rather than 
to the point of discontinuance” (Letters 265). But more poetic farewells 
do follow. His next book, Ideas of Order (1936), opens with “Farewell 
to Florida.” After composing “Owl’s Clover” (1937), one of his longest 
poems, he later extracts it from The Man with the Blue Guitar (1937), in 
which it originally appeared, and refuses to include it in his Collected 
Poems (1954). Even his most famous poem, Notes Toward a Supreme Fic- 
tion, is something of a farewell, bidding adieu as it does to the possibility 
that a supreme fiction can ever truly be realized.'® In a sense, this reading 
prefigures the opening refrain of “Auroras of Autumn” (1950), the second, 
third, and fourth cantos of which Stevens begins with the phrase “Farewell 
to an idea” (Poems 412, 413, 414). These examples only scratch the surface 
of his farewell poems, of the many snowmen that he builds, and of “his 
cit{ies] in the snow” (Poems 158) that he erects only to see them dissipate 
as his life and work continue. “Like Decorations in a Nigger Cemetery” 
(1936),““The Men That Are Falling” (1937), “Asides on the Oboe” (1942), 
“Esthétique du Mal” (1947), “The Owl in the Sarcophagus” (1947), and 
“Things of August” (1950)—all of these enact, with differing affects, tones, 
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rhythms, and gestures, how as Stevens writes in “Waving Adieu, Adieu, 
Adieu” (1936), “in a world without heaven to follow, the stops / Would 
be endings, more poignant than partings, profounder, / And that would 
be saying farewell, repeating farewell, / Just to be there and just to behold” 
(Poems 127).To be there, to behold, to be changed not by the force of a 
will but by the potential movements of a weather (or an outside): these 
activities, I contend, make up the argument, the idea of “The Snow Man,” 
its apprenticeship to the jouissance of an open whole, of an aging-with. 


An ending: thinking a future for others 


So that we feel, in this illumined large, 
The veritable small, so that each of us 
Beholds himself in you, and hears his voice 
In yours, master and commiserable man, 
Intent on your particles of nether-do. 
—Stevens, from “To an Old Philosopher in Rome” 


“A Discovery of Thought” marks a limit of this apprenticeship, however, 
for here, the creative effort of learning (and relearning) to say “farewell” 
begins to imagine the end of its own project. Many critics read this ob- 
scure poem as a final, consolatory farewell, a culmination of Stevens's life 
and oeuvre. It is a form of farewell, as Charles Berger puts it, “that takes 
the form of a return to childhood” (154). Though the poem is among 
Stevens's most difficult, as Bloom suggests (353) and continues to resist 
extended critical attention in ways that his other winter poems (espe- 
cially “The Snow Man”) have and do not, this notion of a childhood 
return has nevertheless become the standard reading for the few critics 
who reference it. Indeed, Vendler’s epilogue to On Extended Wings (1969) 
reads the poem as exemplary of what she perceives to be Stevens’s late 
turn to “a sublime poetry of inception,” set in “the tenuous midwinter 
spring of February, with its hint of budding in magnolia and forsythia” 
(310), enacting a “second childhood,” “a continuous metamorphosis [that] 
thwarts finality” (312), even if imperfectly, even if only “for a moment 
(314). Likewise, Bloom reads the poem as the “affirmation” (353) ol R 
beyond [that] might suffice” an aging mind (35 1). As such it is a rarity in 
Stevens’s work, for it enjoins a belief “in a miracle rather than a conscious 
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fiction” (354). Berger extends this reading further, arguing that the poem 
is“close ... to beseeching a renewal bordering on resurrection,” the most 
consolatory fiction of all (155). Lastly, Lensing’s scattered references to the 
poem treat it as a guarantee that “winter always succumbs to summer” 
(187) and that a “savior . . . will satisfy the deepest human needs” (159). 
Though Lensing does qualify this reading, noting that Stevens merely 
“points foward ... the innocence” and promise “of a new earth,” he nev- 
ertheless retains a master narrative of Stevens’s oeuvre in which winter 
gives way within “the topography of the seasons of renewal” (188): spring 
and summer. 

I argue that “A Discovery of Thought” offers no consolation, however, 
and enjoins no miracle. The poem begins in obscurity and composes a 
sense of winter utterly alien to that of “The Snow Man,” one without 
bright sun, on the cusp of darkness during a mid-afternoon New England 
twilight: 


At the antipodes of poetry, dark winter, 
When the trees glitter with that which despoils them, 
Daylight evaporates, like a sound one hears in sickness. (Opus 122) 


Unlike “The Snow Man,’ which positions its listener under a bright sun, 
here it is daylight itself (rather than ice or snow) that evaporates or dis- 
sipates. The glitter in “A Discovery of Thought” is not the glitter of rough 
spruces but the final glitter of an early sunset that darkens the possibility 
of a creative response (composing a poem, building a snowman). And 
yet, no doubt ironically, at the end of the tercet Stevens slips in a figure, 
analogizing this anti-poetic antipodes, and compares the wintry sunset to 
“a sound one hears in sickness.” How does one read this simile? Illness, as 
Virginia Woolf writes in a much different context, “invests certain faces 
with divinity, sets us to wait, hour after hour, with pricked ears for the 
creaking of a stair . . . while the mind concocts a thousand legends and 
romances about them for which it has neither time nor taste in health” 
(Essays 196), and she continues, “the world has changed its shape; the tools 
of business grown remote; the sounds of festival become romantic like a 
merry-go-round heard across far fields” (197). One no longer ages-with a 
landscape in this poem; rather, a distance and separation—a new perspec- 
tive—cuts one off from processes that continue to go on in one’s absence: 
“Immeasurable resources are used for some purpose,” Woolf adds, “which 
has nothing to do with human pleasure or human profit” (199). Woolf 
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meticulously unfolds in her essay “On Being IlI” (1930) what Stevens 
poetically suggests here; in this opening tercet he establishes a perspec- 
tive of non-involvement and the sensation (or a percept) of a world with 
which one will not continue, a winter that will not give way to spring. 
The sun’s somber glitterings thus create an outlook onto a distance, a 
threshold, a twilight, and a betweenness that intimate a coming midnight 
and a pending despoilment. 
The following tercets, however, seem to amplify a desire for the sea- 
sons or cycles of earlier poems to continue their (re)turnings: 


One is a child again. The gold beards of waterfalls 
Are dissolved as in an infancy of blue snow. 
It is an arbor against the wind, a pit in the mist, 


A trinkling in the parentage of the north, 
The cricket of summer forming itself out of ice. (Opus 122) 


Vendler and Bloom both identify this child as the poem’s critical and cre- 
ative counter to old age. However, there is no straightforward indication 
that this second childhood is a consolation. The once active “waterfalls” 
become a quietude (infans) of “blue snow”; their “gold beards” of spray 
and foam chill to stillness and silence in a darkened world.'' The com- 
plicated sequence of metaphors that follow these frozen waterfalls never- 
theless assays a modicum of affirmation; one (a child?) is protected, as it 
were, from the wind of “The Snow Man,’ given sanctuary from a “mist” 
that dampens and frosts. Moreover, Stevens employs “trinkling” here, a 
word that simultaneously evokes several sensations at once: a tingling, a 
thrilling, a tinkling, a trickling, a softening, and even a secretive under- 
mining of the hard and rigid “parentage.” !? Perhaps one does sense the 
“immaculate conception” of a consolatory fiction here, a late childhood 
at once occasioned by the twilight of this late winter (reduced back to a 
radical vulnerability of infancy) and itself occasioning, as if in response, a 
retreat from the “edge of space” (141) upon which this bearded one feels 
perched. Woolf also captures these more positive affects. Though Stevens 
himself has moved on, it would seem, from his first simile of sickness, 
Woolf’s “On Being III” still seems prescient here: “in illness, with the 
police off duty, we creep beneath some obscure poem by Mallarme or 
Donne, some phrase in Latin or Greek, and the words give out their scent 
and distil their flavour” (Essays 200). Stevens’s figure of illness, then, evokes 
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a perspective and a sense of intense vulnerability but also of a strange 
potential, a second childhood that somehow gets under the “ice,” which 
provokes the delirium in the first place, and that uses the ice—just as one 
might use snow to build a snowman—to forge and to fashion an audible 
“cricket of summer” in the darkest of winter. The figure of a sound one 
hears in sickness—and its components of darkness and silence—thus 
becomes transfigured into the silence of a child, incapable of speech but 
nevertheless still itself a sign of new growth, of a future ahead, of a promise 
of re-entry back into a cycle of seasons. Spring may come after all. 


is not 
quite the futural relay that the snowman becomes in the Harmonium 
poem. Bloom rightly sees a connection between this image of the cricket 
and John Keats’s “The Grasshopper and the Cricket” (1816), but perhaps 
too hastily equates Stevens’s meaning with Keats’s first line:““The poetry 
of earth is never dead.” In the first half of this romantic lyric, the grass- 


But this icy cricket—another sound one hears in sickness 


hopper’s “voice . . . takes the lead / In summer luxury,—he has never 
done with his delights” (3, 5-7). In the winter (or latter) half of the poem, 
however, Keats continues, 


The poetry of the earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. (9-14) 


The resonance here between Keats and Stevens is uncanny. The situa- 
tion that Keats composes—‘‘a lone winter evening,” “a silence,” “one 
in drowsiness half lost,” the “song” that becomes a sound one hears in 
sleepiness—captures component by component an analogous (though less 
exigent) situation to that which Stevens arranges in the early tercets of 
“A Discovery.’ However, it is worth noting that Keats’s cricket is not the 
promising figure that Bloom presumes but an uncertain sign or sense of 
consolation transmitted by a spell of drowsiness. The grasshopper’s “grassy 
hills,” in other words, are kept alive with the tenuous thread of a “seems, a 
fragile promise. If the comparison between Keats and Stevens is to hold, it 
cannot hold simply according to a (familiar Shakespearean) affirmation of 
Poetry’s power to survive the cycling of seasons and the passings-away of 
age. Rather, it holds at the level of daydream or delirium—a becoming- 
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child'*—amidst the cold and the darkness, a molecular movement that 
creeps beneath its wind, its mist, its parentage, and its ice and that sustains, 
moreover, though in a far less redemptive sense, the creative vitality of this 
solitary persona. The futural component of this poem, then, is a power 
not of truth or of return but of falsity, a delirious and insistent return to a 
cycle that has, “A Discovery” will go on to demonstrate, broken open at 
the lip of an imminent and immanent chaos. Though the icy cricket may 
give intimations of spring and summer, and audible trinklings may give 
visions of tricklings and thawings to come, the twilight with which the 
poem opens only grows darker as the poem’s figurative flights become 
more and more obscure. 

And yet, while the figures become more difficult and distant, the 
tone of the poem’s penultimate, nine-line sentence constitutes the height 
of the poet’s wintry, possibly senile, delirium. The miraculously minded 
amplifications of this long sentence further develop the figure of the silent 
convalescent-become-child: 


And always at this antipodes, of leaden loaves 


Held in the hands of blue men that are lead within, 
One thinks that it could be that the first word spoken, 
The desire for speech and meaning gallantly fulfilled, 


The gathering of the imbecile against his motes 
And the wry antipodes whirled round the world away— 
One thinks, when the houses of New England catch the first sun, 


The first word would be of the susceptible being arrived, 
The immaculate disclosure of the secret no more obscured. 
(Opus 122-23) 


These tercets intimate a process of language acquisition for this second 
childhood, that is, the sudden rupture of this twilight’s wintry silence 
into a miraculous “first word.” This miracle would finally resolve, so the 
poet hopes, the disjunction—so often worried over by modernist poets 
(“It is impossible to say just what I mean!” [Eliot 6])—between “speech 
and meaning,” something that one’s first language (and the language of 
“A Discovery”) cannot accomplish. This new language—immaculate, 
without medium, direct, enlightening—would substantialize one’s feeble- 
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ness, bringing together one’s aged tatteredness (one’s “motes”’) in order to 
dispel this “wry,” twisted darkness, sending it “whirl[ing] round the world 
away” and, thus, reestablishing the domain of a new poetry predicated on 
this new language. (Eliot again comes to mind here, especially the end 
of The Waste Land [“What the Thunder Says”], where the poet shores 
“fragments ... against [his] ruins.” [50]) One would have cycled back to 
the domain of poetry, equipped to begin anew in a purportedly unend- 
ing summer. And yet, as Eleanor Cook prompts readers to ponder,'* the 
repetition of “one thinks” in these lines does not satisfy the title’s prom- 
ise of a “discovery” (let alone one of thought) but is itself a generalized 
abstraction—“always at this antipodes”—an habitual activity, a gesture of 
consolatory hope for a new beginning, a figuration of old age’s weari- 
Ness as it strains to become an actual “child again,” striving to make this 
silence speak and to draw the sounds distanced by the end close once 
again as a means to imagine a possible future. At his most Prufrockian—as 
if chanting “There will be time” when there is no time (Eliot 4)—Stevens 
conjures spring’s imminent and victorious return, and yet the twilight 
of the opening tercet lingers (somewhat menacingly) in this projected 
sunrise, insisting that no disclosure, no second childhood, will come. No 
second birth. 

Though my reading of “A Discovery” may seem more dismal than 
the received readings, the poem does insist on a hope, despite its empty 
cry for a miracle. It still aims to affirm this final position. Though its final 
sentence begins as if it were a continuation of the penultimate one, it 
shifts subtly in a different direction, setting off from its Prufrockian perch 
ona different trajectory, on the wings of another flight: 


The sprawling of winter might suddenly stand erect, 
Pronouncing its new life and ours, not autumn’ prodigal returned, 


But an antipodal, far-fetched creature, worthy of birth, 
The true tone of the metal of winter in what it says: 


The accent of deviation in the living thing 
That is its life preserved, the effort to be born 
Surviving being born, the event of life. (Opus 123) 


What future does Stevens conjure here? Though this closing sentence 
seems to continue the hope of its predecessor for a future of one’s own, 
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darkness retains its hold here. No glimpse of the sun appears on the hori- 
zon, only a repetition and modification of the sound that figures daylight’s 
disappearance. No spring, no summer—no “autumn’s prodigal”—will 
arrive or return. This sentence, as “wry” as the antipodes with which it 
opens, confronts the making possible of an impossibility: the only hope is 
in the material of winter itself. The only hope is the literalization of the 


sound one hears in sickness as an affirmative wintry pronouncement, a 
tone, or an accent that remains “‘antipodal, far-fetched,’ and deviant. The 
savior proposed here, then, is not a counterpoint to W. B. Yeats’s “rough 
beast,” as Berger suggests (157), nor is it what Lensing sees as something 
messianic (159), nor is it, as for Vendler, one’s own provisional spell of 
bliss at the end (On 312). Rather, the agent of transfiguring old age into 
a condition of growing old otherwise is winter itself, a landscape that does 
not belong to one, does not belong to a child, but that might nevertheless 
be approached with an attitude of readiness for that which might hold this 
final moment open—that is, the weather, the force of an outside. This final 
farewell, then, proposes a future that is not one’s own and not for oneself 
but that may nevertheless become a relay—and continue in its becoming 
as a relay—for others. In this sense, the movements of “The Snow Man” 
prepare the aged one of “A Discovery of Thought” to continue going 
on the lookout, even through darkness or sickness and in the face of a 
palpable end, for that “event of life” (Poems 10) that does not belong to 
the aged one but that might come to affect another “listener, who listens 
in” another snowy plain, sustaining, in a sense, this final fiction. 

One must make “sprawling” winter stand. This work of making- 
to-stand, as Deleuze and Guattari theorize, is the task of all artists: “The 
artist’s greatest difficulty is to make [the creation] stand up on its own. 
Sometimes this requires . . . great geometrical improbability, physical 
imperfection, and organic abnormality. But these sublime errors accede 
to the necessity of art if they are internal means of standing up” (What 
164). Errors, deviations, far-fetched creatures: “A Discovery of Thought” 
argues that these phenomena, rather than the visions of spring, constitute 
a real hope in “dark winter”—but not a falsely consolatory one. They do 
not guarantee one’s survival, salvation, or redemption; they do not have 
one’s interest at heart. Stevens’s final phase (1950-1955), which “A Dis- 
’ inaugurates, pursues this task of making winter stand, searching 
tours and sensations for ideas, for encounters with that which 
poet to think. As B. J. Leggett argues, this last phase takes 
cted plain[ness], stripped of the imaginative flourishes and 
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epistemological quandaries of [Stevens’s] preceding poems” (62). The late 
works enact a bareness, in other words, an austere search into old age’s 
surfaces and sensations. The closing tercets of “The Snow Man” prefigure 
this entire phase of Stevens’s life and work, for he lingers with the twi- 
light that he senses in “A Discovery” and the midnight that is imminent 
in order to create fields of snowmen awaiting readers to come, awaiting 
them neither with a dismissal of ephemerality nor a consolatory, futural 
vision but, rather, with a pedagogic component of how one might build 
one’s own snowmen, listen to a wind without misery, and continue—even 
the task of learning to bid farewell, 
even when the leafless wind blows and sounds trinkle distantly, obscurely, 
faintly. 


amongst continuing’s impossibility 


In one of his lesser-known essays, Deleuze expresses an interest in 
what he calls “the new sports,” by which he means “surfing, windsurfing, 
land] hang-gliding” (Negotiations 121). These fascinate Deleuze because 
they constitute a dangerous effort of “entering into an existing wave.” 
“There’s no longer an origin as starting point” in these sports, he writes; 
rather, the “key thing is how to get taken up in the motion of a big wave, 
a column of rising air, to ‘get into something’ instead of being the origin 
of an effort.” These sentences resonate intensely with the opening pages 
of What Is Philosophy? (with which I began this essay) and also with the 
efforts of Stevens in “The Snow Man” and “Discovery of Thought.” Both 
Deleuze and Stevens desire to athleticize not only old age but the process 
of aging itself, I think, not as an origin of a consolatory second (or eternal) 
origin but as a potentially final (and potentially doomed-to-fail) effort 
of getting into something, of becoming swept up by a sublime wave that 
carries one—a life, a landscape, an oeuvre, a double—into a future that 
is not for me (even as I stand precariously at the edge of space). Stevens 
does evoke and prefigure something of a moment of grace in his last po- 
ems, at least as Deleuze and Guattari conceive such a moment in What 
Is Philosophy? For Stevens, such a moment occasions an accidental and 
unexpected encounter with the radically unfamiliar and univocal—what 
he terms “an unnamed flowing” (Poems 533) in “The River of Rivers in 
Connecticut”—which might very well enable a response to Eliot’s mov- 
ing question in “Ash Wednesday”: “(Why should the agéd eagle stretch 
its wings?)” (60). Stevens’s life and work, I conclude, respond insistently: 
for this, for an unknown one that is not my self, for a life that is not my 
life, for the prospect of things as they are—for others, for a landscape, for 
an all—might become otherwise. A future not my own. 
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Notes 


1. Speaking of an earlier project, presumably his speech on receiving the gold 
medal from The Poetry Society of America, Stevens writes to Sister M. Ber- 
netta Quinn in December 1950,**As time goes on I am reading less and less 
because I have not the time. Yet I spent the greater part of the Christmas holi- 
day doing nothing else by way of preparing for the paper that I am to read in 
two or three weeks’ time in New York” (Letters 704). Three years later, in De- 
cember 1954, Stevens writes to Peter H. Lee, “I know that I am much slower 
than I was, not so much at the office as at home. When I went home in the 
evening it used to be the beginning of my own day, that is to say, there were so 
many things that I wanted to look up, so many books to read, so many things 
to do” (856). These are just two of many, many instances. 


2. François Dosse relates the receptions of Deleuze and Guattari’s projects in 
the recent double biography Gilles Deleuze & Félix Guattari: Intersecting Lives 
(2007). Of the second volume of Capitalism and Schizophrenia, he writes, 


Indeed, the book’s ideas are stupefying. Devoted readers of Anti-Oedi- 
pus waited eight years for [A Thousand Plateaus], and when it came out, 
it was considered too difficult and confusing; it was generally poorly 
received. Given its target, Anti-Oedipus was an immediate bestseller, 
whereas A Thousand Plateaus was greeted with relative indifference, 
both because of its density and because it ran against the grain. It was 
1980; the “new philosophers” were being celebrated, and the book's 
concepts were derided for being “as enormous as false teeth.” The 
sophistry that Deleuze and Guattari refined did not, when it was pub- 
lished, create a stir. (250-51) 


Of their last collaboration, which was largely written by Deleuze due to Guat- 
tari’s failing health, Dosse writes,“ What Is Philosophy? was publicly received 
better than A Thousand Plateaus, partly because its message clearly concerned 
the specific function of the philosopher as someone able to create concepts” 
(456). 


3. The attribution of the concept “senile sublime” to a single scholar’s work is 
difficult. Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick writes, 


Barbara Hernnstein Smith is fond of the notion of the “senile sublime.” 
as she calls it, and I’ve always been attracted to it. She uses it in con- 
versation to describe various more or less intelligible performances by 
old brilliant people, whether artists, scientists, or intellectuals, where 
the bare outlines of a creative idiom seems finally to emerge from what 
had been the obscuring puppy fat of personableness, timeliness, or 
sometimes even of coherent sense. Who wouldn’t find it attractive, the 
idea of emerging into a senile sublime? (24) 
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4.The first letter that Holly Stevens includes in her edited volume of her fa- 
ther’ letters is a letter to his mother dated July 23, 1895. He writes from a 
“summer resort” in Ephrata, Pennsylvania and explains that he does not have a 
group of boys his own age with which to associate. He writes, “In companion- 
ships I am under the favor of Hobson’s choice. I can go either with 20 to 25 
year old fellows who of course regard it as condescension or 11 to 14 lads who 
regard it as an ascension probably but not evidently. There are none on the 
same build as Wallace Stevens except perhaps two” (Letters 5). 


5. Of “Monocle de Mon Oncle,’ Helen Vendler writes, 


Grotesque as it sometimes becomes, Le Monocle do Mon Oncle comes 
nearer to encompassing, however awkwardly, the whole of Stevens. 
Here the skeleton is still alive, still pursuing the origin and course of 
love, not yet resigned, not yet posthumous, not yet wise. The poem sees 
a dreadful paralysis on the horizon, but has not yet succumbed to it. 


We witness in the poem the death-in-life 
death of love 


summed up in the 


of a young man turning old. The lover turns into a 
monocled avuncular sage. (On 58) 


6. For example, on April 25, 1950, Stevens writes to William Van O’Connor, 
who had published a monograph on Stevens’s work that same year, 


The only part of it that was difficult for me was the first chapter . . 
-l limit myself to one thing: on pg. 45 I am quoted as saying that I 
knew Eliot only slightly and principally through correspondence. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t know him at all and have had no correspon- 
dence whatever with him. . . After all, Eliot and I are dead opposites 
and I have been doing about everything that he would not be likely 
to do. (Letters 677) 


Several years later, on January 15, 1954, he writes to Richard Eberhart, 


I sympathize with your denial of any influence on my part. This sort 
of thing always jars me because, in my own case, I am not conscious of 
having been influenced by anybody and have purposely held off from 
reading highly mannered people like Eliot and Pound so that I should 
not absorb anything, even unconsciously. (813) 


7. Isabelle Stengers explains this Deleuzian-Nietzschean figure of the arrow 
thus:“Deleuze loved the Nietzschean image of the arrow thrown as far as pos- 
sible, without knowing who will pick it up, who will become a relayer. His last 
book addresses relayers, or more precisely puts them in the position of feeling 


addressed as eventual relayers.” She returns to this figure in the closing words 
of her essay, 
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An arrow demands to be picked up, and this is what I have done when 
producing the reason why it did belong to the question ‘what is philos- 
ophy? to designate as its correlate the affirmation of art and science as 
creations, against their reduction to complementary aspects of human 
experience. The survival of philosophy as a creation of concept may 
well look like a futile question when considering the massive problems 
of the future. However learning how to pick up the arrow, at a time 
when all marginalist evaluations seem to point towards a threshold 
beyond which stupidity will prevail, is also learning how to resist the 
wisdom that would propose to renounce trust, to renounce believing 
in this world, in this life. 


8. In a letter to Ronald Lane Latimer, dated “October 31, 1935,” which in- 
cludes some notes concerning a few of his own poems, Stevens writes, 


While, of course, my imagination is a most important factor, neverthe- 
less I wonder whether, if you were to suggest any particular poem, | 
could not find an actual background for you. I have been going to 
Florida for twenty years, and all of the Florida poems have actual back- 
grounds. The real world seen by an imaginative man may very well 


seem like an imaginative construction. (Letters 289) 


9. Bart Eeckhout prudently warns against ascribing too much import to Ste- 
vens’s reading of “The Snow Man” (and of his readings of his own poems in 
general). Though he does not go as far as Bloom, who calls it “the worst read- 
ing possible” (63), he makes a convincing case against critics who use Stevens’ 
enigmatic statement as evidence for their own approaches to “The Snow 
Man.” He argues that 


it should ... be clear that some suspicion is in order. For one thing, the 
comment was made in 1944, twenty-three years after “The Snow Man” 
was first published. It is the remark, therefore, of an altered poet who 
may well have been retrojecting a later attitude toward reality onto his 
own earlier text. Moreover, one should attend with circumspection 
both to the way Stevens formulates his remark and to what he fails to 
say |. - .] Stevens cannot stand accused of excessive generosity in offer- 
ing such heavily reductive answers and leaving so much unsaid. (69). 


I concur. Yet I cite Stevens’s gloss, not because I think it is an authorita- 

tive reading, but because I think it useful for problematizing any approach 

to the poem (including my own). It is useful precisely because it is concise 
and enigmatic. Contra Eeckhout, I do not equate silence or succinctness with 
“reductive[ness].” If anything, Stevens's answer, while potentially affecting dif- 


fidence, is incredibly alluring. 
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10. In a well-known letter, dated December 28, 1954, Stevens writes to the 
critic Robert Pack, who would publish a monograph on Stevens’s work 
through Rutgers University Press in 1958, 


For a long time, I have thought of adding other sections to the NOTES 
and one in particular: It Must Be Human. But I think that it would be 
wrong not to leave well enough alone. 

I don’t mean to try to exercise the slightest restraint on what you 
say. Say what you will. But we are dealing with poetry, not with phi- 
losophy. The last thing in the world I should want to do would be to 
formulate a system. (Letters 863-64) 


11. Eleanor Cook offers a brilliant reading of Stevens’s word-play regarding the 
Latin infans in Poetry, Word-Play, and Word- War in Wallace Stevens (1988). In par- 

ticular, she observes the ways in which “infant” and fan- or palm-waving imag- 
ery create a generative tension (voiceless and yet wavelike) between speech and 


speechlessness (40-41). 


12.According to the OED, the obscure word “trinkle,” in its verb form, can 
imply a trickling drop-by-drop, the act of causing something to trickle or “to 
shed (tears),” a tingling or a thrilling, an audible tinkling, as well as a treating of 
something or someone secretly or underhandedly (“trinkle, v”). 


13. Deleuze and Guattari are fascinated by the way children operate in relation 
to their environments and milieus. One is not simply a child for them. A child 
isa becoming, a work of delirium that one might put to work throughout 
one’ life. Early in A Thousand Plateaus, they write, 


In the case of Little Hans, studying the unconscious would be to show 
how he tries to build a rhizome, with the family house but also with 
the line of flight of the building, the street, etc.; how these lines are 
blocked, how the child is made to take root in the family, be photo- 
graphed under the father, be traced onto the mother’s bed; then how 
Professor Freud’s intervention assures a power takeover by the signifier, 
a subjectification of affects; how the only escape route left to the child 
is a becoming-animal perceived as shameful and guilty (the becoming- 
horse of Little Hans, a truly political option). (14 


14.In her thorough Readers Guide to Wallace Stevens (2007), Cook writes of 
A Discovery,” “note the change from ‘thought’ in the title to the verb ‘think’; 


each of the following appositions tropes on and also delays the coming of the 
‘first word’” (304). 
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alr. origins of Evelyn Waugh’s novel The Loved One (1948) are well 
known. Having traveled (reluctantly) to Hollywood in February 1947 
to discuss a film version of his novel Brideshead Revisited with studio 
executives at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Waugh found himself simultane- 
ously disgusted and fascinated with the American film industry as well as 
the nearby Forest Lawn Memorial Park, a cemetery that, with its gaudy 
memorials and piped-in music, struck him as more like an amusement 
park than hallowed ground. Waugh subsequently published two articles, 
one (“Why Hollywood is a Term of Disparagement’”) an excoriating 
critique of the Hollywood studio system, the other (“‘Half in Love with 
Easeful Death’: An Examination of Californian Burial Customs”) a mock- 
anthropological profile of Forest Lawn. He fictionalized both subjects in 
The Loved One, his blackly comic Hollywood novel about an undertaking 
business called Whispering Glades and a neighboring crematorium for 
pets known as the Happier Hunting Ground. 

Death and the Hollywood film industry constitute the twin poles 
of Waugh’s novel and are related to each other in ways that I'd like to 
consider here at greater length than has yet been done. Critics of the 
novel have typically considered one of these two aspects at a time or else 
have only passingly theorized the relationship between them. In his read- 
ing of The Loved One, Frederick L. Beaty suggests that “Waugh obliquely 
indicates what he believes to be the essential similarity between the 
mortuary dream and the products of filmdom,” and acknowledges that 
the American death industry shares “a close philosophical connection 
with the Hollywood of the moviemakers, which is also portrayed as a 
dream factory where mere shadows of reality are passed off as the genuine 
article” (172). Beaty stops here, however, and never returns to pursue fur- 
ther the relationship between the cinematic and the mortuary. Similarly, 
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Christopher Ames has placed The Loved One within a tradition of British 
novels about Hollywood and death, arguing that Hollywood has figured 
asa “cultural dumping ground” (409) for works of British high culture 
such as Shakespearean drama.' Walter Wells has argued more surprisingly 
that The Loved One is, at bottom, not concerned with Hollywood at all, 
nor is it really concerned with the funeral business. According to Wells, 
“the studios and the cemetery took direct assaults in [Waugh’s] earlier 
articles. The novel has a broader target. . . . The Loved One explicitly makes 
Hollywood a metaphor for the fate of western civilization in the mid- 
twentieth century” (181-82). Other readings of the novel such as Naomi 
Milthorpe’s similarly discuss the novel’s thematization of death in terms of 
a general attack on post-war American culture, where “the perfectability 
of the dead body has removed the fact of death” (211) from view. 

It’s that notion of removal from view that I would like to pick up 
on here in thinking about the relationship between Hollywood and the 
corpse. Although Waugh’s attacks on American culture in The Loved One 
extend beyond the parameters of Hollywood, which is treated as the locus 
of nearly everything about American culture that Waugh found objection- 
able, Hollywood and the cemetery nevertheless serve as specific, carefully 
chosen objects of attention in The Loved One and should not be treated as 
arbitrary or convenient metaphors. They are the twin targets of Waugh’s 
trenchant statement about the bodies that postwar American culture ideal- 
izes (those of the Hollywood star) and the bodies it most wants to disavow 
(those of the corpse), and about the ways in which those bodies are fash- 
ioned, (re)constructed, exhibited, and visually consumed. The ideological 
meaning of Hollywood cinema remains inextricably bound up in and 
mirrored by the burial rites of nearby Forest Lawn/Whispering Glades. 
And it is into this so-called “necropolis” that a stranger comes—someone 
who looks at both American cinema and the cemetery in all the wrong 
ways.” Someone who is disgusted, rather than titillated, by the body of the 
Hollywood star and who laughs at, rather than waxes mawkish over or 
recoils from, dead bodies. Someone who prefers an aesthetic of jaggedness 
and rough cuts to one of smoothness and continuity. Someone, that is to 
say, British. 

More than just a designator of nationality in Waugh’s novel, British- 
ness stands for an alternative sensibility, one that is directly opposed both 
to the Hollywood machine and to California’s burial customs. Waugh 
advocates for such a sensibility via the figure of his English anti-hero 
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Dennis Barlow. The British sensibility represented by Barlow resists the 
sanitized pleasures of American culture and adopts a blackly comic appre- 
ciation for the things that it finds offensive, the abject body of the corpse 
being the most offensive of all. Barlow’s Britishness thus stands opposed 
to the aims of Hollywood cinema, which is committed to hiding bodily 
abjection by emphasizing the clean, white, “continuous” body of the star. 
Although the onscreen images of Hollywood bodies are themselves as 
fractured and dismembered as those of the corpses that are never very far 
away from the soundstage, the device of continuity editing (which had 
been perfected by classical Hollywood at the time of Waugh’s writing) 
covers over such cuts and fractures in order to preserve the illusion of 
wholeness and desirability. The British sensibility of Waugh and Barlow, 
however, privileges the non-continuous body as a source of authenticity 
as well as humorous pleasure. For those who subscribe to such a sensibil- 
ity, the corpse constitutes a site of comedy and desire rather than one of 
pure horror. 
I want to insist, then, that Waugh’s Hollywood writings theorize 
two different ways of looking at images of bodies. Waugh defines the 
American attitude by its general earnestness as well as a certain cheery 
denial of bodily abjection, exemplified by both Forest Lawn and Whis- 
pering Glades, where the corpse becomes a glossily aestheticized object. 
America’s discomfort with bodily abjection is similarly promulgated by 
the classical Hollywood studio system, where continuity editing allows for 
the illusion of the smooth, clean, ideal image of the star body. A British 
or more generally European attitude stands in opposition to this, marked 
by its ironic undercutting of American sobriety and naiveté, its insistence 
on the abject materiality of the corpse, and its preference for cinematic 
images of “discontinuous” bodies. For the purposes of this article, I would 
like to limit my theorization of the latter sensibility (“Britishness”) to 
Waugh and his representations of Hollywood bodies, though it certainly 
could be applied to other British writers in a range of historical and liter- 
ary contexts. Even as Waugh asserts his British modernist authority over 
American mass culture, however, the question of Britishness vs. Ameri- 
canness is complicated by Britain’s own insecurities about its national 
cinema in the 1930s and ’40s. British cinema’s failure to compete with 
Hollywood during this period must be accounted for in reading The 
Loved One as an attack on the governing logic of continuity editing and 
the domination of classical Hollywood form. The novel thus privileges 
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British attitudes toward the corpse in order to assert the superiority of 
the modernist aesthetic at the same time that it exposes Britain’s guilty 
infatuation with classical Hollywood. Just as Waugh generates black 
comedy out of the interplay between disgust and desire, his novel reveals 
British modernism’s attitude toward the Hollywood film industry to be 
itself humorously conflicted. Waugh’s simultaneous disgust with and desire 
for Hollywood troubles the binary division between British modernism 
and the American film industry by suggesting that their relationship was 
characterized by a constant pull between repulsion and attraction. 

Waugh establishes the difference in national attitudes toward bodily 
continuity through the novel’s main character, Dennis Barlow. An English 
expatriate and would-be writer working as a pet undertaker, Dennis is 
mystified by Americans’ gauche, sentimental attitudes toward death and 
their romantic obsession with the movies, both of which have perme- 
ated the ways in which his American beloved, Aimée Thanatagenos, 
understands the world around her. In the final pages of the novel, the 
despondent Aimée, torn between Dennis and his American rival, the 
clean-cut, efficient Mr. Joyboy, takes her own life. Joyboy—an embalmer 
at Whispering Glades—tresponds by dissolving into hysterics over Aimée’s 
death before Barlow takes charge and blithely incinerates her corpse at 
The Happier Hunting Ground. Waugh presents the incineration as the 
long-awaited sexual consummation between Aimée and Barlow; while 
Aimée’s body burns, Barlow recites love poetry and awaits “his loved one’s 
final combustion” (164). Barlow also finds all of this perversely funny: 
he sends a squirm-inducing note to Joyboy telling him that “your little 
Aimée is wagging her tail in heaven tonight, thinking of you” (163), as 
if she’s another one of the dogs and cats to pass through the gates of The 
Happier Hunting Ground’s crematorium. Here, as throughout the novel, 
Waugh contrasts Barlow’s irreverent attitudes toward the corpse with the 
fear and panic that lie beneath Joyboy’s desire to make the dead body into 
a sanitized, visually pleasing work of art. Waugh indicates that Joyboy’s at- 
titudes are typical of Americans’ desire to cover horrific images of death 
with the illusion of life. It thus becomes Barlow’s (and Waugh’s) goal to 
shatter that illusion over the course of The Loved One. 

Waugh—whose comic novels, as Milthorpe points out, “end gener- 
ally with a high body count” (201)—thus belongs to a British tradition 
of black comedy in which the dead body acts as a source of perverse 
pleasure or amusement, a gruesome prop: we can see in Waugh’s joking 
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about corpses in The Loved One the seeds of Joe Orton’s Loot (1966), with 
its farcical treatment of dead bodies at a funeral parlor; the banal domes- 
tic murders of Roald Dahl’s best tales, such as “Lamb to the Slaughter” 
(1953); and the morbid, sad-funny prankishness of Muriel Spark’s Me- 
mento Mori (1958), with its cast of dying geriatrics. This tradition (even 
made up as it is by devoutly religious writers such as Waugh and Spark) 
eschews the earnestness and sanctimoniousness that render the corpse 
a site of reverence, sorrow, and horror; as a tradition it could be said to 
begin with Oscar Wilde’s well-known quip that one must have a heart 
of stone not to laugh at the death of Little Nell. Waugh himself had al- 
ready explored the comic pleasures of the dead or otherwise abject body 
in Vile Bodies (1930), a novel that indulges in the morbid appeal of the 
body’s vileness as much as it rails against it. Ostensibly a grim portent of 
the second World War—a global catastrophe helped along, we're led to 
imagine, by the irresponsibility of hedonistic young people— Vile Bodies 
is also one of Waugh’s most shockingly funny novels, in which he rel- 
ishes detailing the self-destructive excesses of his characters (as when, for 
example, a drunken socialite finds herself behind the wheel of a racecar). 
As in The Loved One, where the corpse becomes an eroticized object and 
even a medium for Joyboy’s courtship of Aimée (she applies make-up to 
the corpses he’s just embalmed, and treats the corpses he sends to her as 
if they're love notes), Waugh overlays sexual pleasure with death in the 
final pages of this earlier novel, set on a battlefield in which the sounds 
of orgasm are doubled against the falling bombs. Whether Waugh means 
to endorse or caution against hedonism in Vile Bodies seems less relevant 
to this discussion than his tendency to make death ecstatically funny and 
to suggest a relationship between love and death similar to the one he 
would later work out in The Loved One, with its loaded names (“Aimée 
Thanatagenos”) and its necrophilic implication that “the loved one” is 
always a euphemism for “the dead one.” 

Waugh’s making the corpse a source of comedy reveals a desire to 
find perverse pleasure in something commonly held to be disgusting, 
frightening, or abject. The association of the corpse with abjection has 
been articulated in Julia Kristeva’s now-well-known theory that the ca- 
daver is, like blood, tears, and excrement, a source of bodily horror, “the 
most sickening of wastes,” “the utmost of abjection,” the final slipping 
over the far side of the border between order and chaos (3-4). Marked as 
disgusting or horrifying and hence taboo within modern Western culture, 
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the corpse thus lends itself conveniently to black comedy, which generally 
seeks to upend propriety and violate social norms. Within black comedy, 
then, abjection acquires value as fodder for offending the pieties of the 
social order; the abject body of the corpse generates grotesque pleasure 
for the blackly comic artist seeking to épater la bourgeoisie. Critics such as 
Milthorpe have interpreted Waugh’s interest in the grotesque body as a 
sign of his staunch Catholicism, pointing out that “there is, for a satirist 
in the Western Christian tradition, a rich vein of morality concerning the 
desires of the body versus those of the soul” (204). Without discrediting 
Waugh’s Catholicism as an important contextual factor, | would argue 
that his interest in bodily abjection does not solely operate on a religious 
level of body/soul. Rather, it seems motivated by a more subversive, at 
umes anarchic desire to revel in the abject matter on which mass culture 
has placed taboos. This theory of comedy as related to an irrational and 
potentially destructive pursuit of a forbidden desire is informed by that of 
Alenka Zupančič, for whom comedy is generated by the repetitive itera- 
tions of an unconscious drive. Zupančič’ Lacanian reading of comedy 
as rooted in the unconscious, and hence fundamentally at odds with the 
prohibitions of the symbolic order, can thus be wedded to Kristeva’s de- 
scription of abjection as a “twisted braid of affects” (1) in which pleasure 
and horror coincide. Black comedy, in its violation of social prohibitions 
regarding the pleasurable and the horrific (and in its suggestion that the 
two are perhaps inseparable), could be said to arise out of this point of 
coincidence. In this sense, Barlow’s absurd, necrophilic consummation of 
his desire for Aimée as loved one/dead one at the end of the novel literal- 
izes Waugh’s own subversive desire to find ecstatic comic pleasure in the 
body of the corpse marked as off-limits by modern Western culture. 
Treating the corpse as a subject of comedy, then, constitutes a breach 
of Western social codes regarding death, pleasure, and bodily abjection— 
codes that the Hollywood film industry helped to structure by manufac- 
turing and capitalizing on the visual pleasure of the idealized star body. 
As film theorists from Laura Mulvey onward have suggested, Hollywood 
cinema has been instrumental in setting the ideological terms on which 
bodies are produced and consumed in the twentieth century. Although 
classical Hollywood cinema primarily facilitated visual pleasure through 
the glamorized bodies of its stars, however, comic representations of the 
corpse as a source of humor or pleasure found ways to creep into Hol- 
lywood films, as for example in Frank Capra’s Arsenic and Old Lace (1944), 
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where a dead body becomes an object of slapstick humor, and Garson 

Kanin’s My Favorite Wife (1940), in which Cary Grant is befuddled by the 

unexpected return of his wife, thought to have died seven years before.* 

Other more blackly comic Hollywood films were directed by British 
émigrés such as Alfred Hitchcock, who characteristically mixed morbid- 
ity, sex, and humor (Teresa Wright’s character to her father in Shadow of 
a Doubt {1943]:“Do you always have to talk about killing people?” Her 
mother’s response: “It’s your father’s way of relaxing”), and Charlie Chap- 
lin.» Although Chaplin remains best known for his bumbling, affectionate 
“Tittle Tramp” persona, he had just finished Monsieur Verdoux:A Comedy of 
Murders—a film, like Hitchcock’s Shadow of a Doubt, about a charming so- 
ciopath who casually murders one rich old woman after another—when 
Waugh visited California in 1947. Waugh admired Chaplin greatly, call- 
ing him one of only two “artists” working in Hollywood (the other was 
Walt Disney®) and praising Monsieur Verdoux, to which he was afforded a 
private screening during his visit, as “brilliant” (qtd. in Davie 675). Waugh 
later wrote a full-length review of the film for the Evening Standard, call- 
ing it a “startling and mature work of art” and noting without surprise 
that American audiences were not able to appreciate its genius. The title 
of Waugh’s glowing review, “The Man Hollywood Hates,” further em- 
phasizes the rift between Chaplin as an English auteur and the ideological 
provincialism—the dumbness, the squareness—that Waugh associated with 
American audiences. Waugh’s description of Monsieur Verdoux getting 
rid of his victims’ bodies (“a little column of smoke rises into the balmy 
air from the incinerator where he is disposing of his latest corpse”) even 
looks ahead to Aimée’s cremation in The Loved One (338). 

This blackly comic sensibility is, of course, not exclusive to Great 
Britain, and an American tradition of black comedy about death certainly 
exists. The term “black comedy” gained increasingly frequent use, for 
example, in the latter half of the twentieth century when describing the 
work of the American novelists Kurt Vonnegut and Thomas Pynchon.’ 
Indeed, black comedy might be said to occur in nearly all cultural con- 
texts and historical periods in some form or another, and my intention 
here is not to credit twentieth-century British writers and filmmakers 
with its invention. Rather, I want to suggest that Waugh belongs to a 
particularly British strain of black comedy that includes (to take only a 

handful of roughly contemporary examples) Orton, Spark, Dahl, Hitch- 


cock, and the Chaplin of Monsieur Verdoux—along with other such iter- 
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tions as the Ealing Studios classic Kind Hearts and Coronets (1949) and the 
“Kippers and the Corpse” episode of Fawlty Towers (1979)—and that can 
be defined against American mass cultural attitudes toward the (dead) 
body. By looking specifically at British black comedy within the context 
of classical Hollywood cinema, we can see how British and American 
attitudes toward film bodies reflect divergent national attitudes toward 
death and the corpse, sincerity and irony, mass culture and the modernist 
avant-garde. In this sense, Hollywood culture, as Waugh’s novel suggests, 
serves as a white backdrop against which British black comedy is thrown 
into relief. The figure of British black comedy is perhaps best conveyed by 
Aimée’s description of Dennis Barlow in The Loved One, as she attempts 
to pinpoint the reasons why Barlow would not make a suitable husband: 


First he is British and therefore in many ways quite Un- 
American. I do not mean just his accent and the way he eats 
but he is cynical at things that should be Sacred... .He is very 
distinguished looking in an Un-American way and very amus- 
ing when he is not being irreverent. Take the Works of Art in 
Whispering Glades Memorial Park, he is often quite irreverent 
about them which I think an epitome of all that is finest in the 
American Way of Life. (102-03) 


The British black comic artist is always “cynical at things that should be 
Sacred”—one of these “Sacred” things being the corpse, which, accord- 
ing to southern Californian custom, must be properly interred among 
the likes of Whispering Glades’ “Works of Art” after being beautified by 
funeral cosmeticians like Aimée and Joyboy. As the Englishman whose 
attitudes toward death and the corpse are seen as improper, who cyni- 
cally laughs at the sanctimoniousness of American funeral rites, Dennis 
Barlows un-Americanness mirrors that of Waugh himself in his turning 
an outsider’s gaze on American culture. 

There is thus a national dimension to The Loved One that we can- 
not ignore. But The Loved One is not only a novel about British and 
American attitudes toward death: it is also a Hollywood novel written by 
a British author, one in which Waugh’ attitudes toward the corpse are 
always intricately bound up in his attitudes toward the Hollywood film 
industry. In venting his derision for Hollywood in The Loved One, that 
is, Waugh takes shots at another of America’s most “Sacred” institutions: 
the movies. Waugh can be placed, then, within a literary tradition of Brit- 
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ish writers who responded with ambivalence to the development of the 
film medium over the course of the twentieth century and who often 
criticized Hollywood cinema outright. As David Seed has noted, British 
modernists reacted anxiously to cinematic technology in the first decades 
of the twentieth century, and even those who were open-minded about 
European avant-garde film dismissed formally conventional films (like 
those that would eventually become associated with classical Hollywood) 
as cheap mass entertainment rather than high art.* Virginia Woolf wrote 
in 1926 that “at first sight, the art of the cinema seems simple, even stupid. 
There is the King shaking hands with a football team; there is Sir Thomas 
Upton’s yacht; there is Jack Horner winning the Grand National. The 
eye licks it all up instantaneously, and the brain, agreeably titillated, settles 
down to watch things happening without bestirring itself to think” (33). 
Aldous Huxley similarly complained in 1928 about what he called “the 
Behaviorist method” in films made up of “significant close-ups of faces, 
hands, or even feet moving under the stress of emotion”: 


In the hands of unimaginative producers and bad actors it leads 
to the most horribly dreary results. (Oh, those heroes and hero- 
ines who gradually look over their shoulders towards the cam- 
era and smile, or make a face that is meant to be one of agony! 
Those huge, close-up smiles of tenderness, eight feet from ear to 
ear! One shudders at the recollection.) (176) 


Woolf and Huxley do, however, praise cinema’s ability to present distorted, 
striking, or evocative images, and they both call for further exploration 
of these properties instead of the “simple” use of the camera to record 
banal or docu-realistic images of ordinary peoples’ bodies (such as those 
of the King shaking hands with football players in Woolf’s example or 
a smiling romantic couple in Huxley’s). For instance Woolf praises the 
German Expressionist film The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919), in which, 
by her recollection, “a shadow shaped like a tadpole suddenly appeared 
at one corner of the screen ... , swelled to an immense size, quivered, 
bulged, and sank back again into nonentity” (35). In the same essay she 
writes approvingly that in the most visually striking films (like Caligari) 
“all is hubble-bubble, swarm, and chaos. We are peering over the edge of 
a cauldron in which fragments of all shapes and savours seem to simmer; 
now and again some vast form heaves itself up, and seems about to haul 


itself out of chaos” (33). Instead of realistic, objective images of recogniz- 
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able bodies, Woolf prefers a visually chaotic cinema of “heaving” shapes 
and “quivering” shadows, an avant-garde or expressionistic film medium 
as opposed to a conventionally realistic one. 

Huxley similarly calls for the experimental properties of film, prais- 
ing Felix the Cat cartoons in which the physical properties of the real 
world are dazzlingly re-imagined through animation. Describing a film 
in which Felix rides away on a scooter he has spontaneously constructed 
out of music notes that materialize out of his own singing mouth, Huxley 
applauds its “super-realism” (175), its having transcended the strictures 
of realism in order to conjure up previously unthinkable or unrealizable 
images. “The adventures of Felix the Cat are super-realistic in the high- 
est degree,” he writes, “And not only Felix. Many of our best films are 
super-realistic or dream-like in their fantasy. Think, for example, of those 
hilarious and subtle nightmares invented by Charlie Chaplin.” (Again, 
Chaplin is associated with the experimental, the dreamlike, and the night- 
marish—and this even before Monsieur Verdoux.) 

Huxley and Woolf both call for a cinema of dreams and nightmares, 
one of anti-realism (which is really what Huxley means by “super- 
realism”), experimentation, radical form, and fantastical, even grotesque 
images, whether those images take the form of an Expressionist fiend or 
an animated cat. One might call this a modernist cinema. What other 
term might we use that would encompass films as seemingly different as 
Caligari and a Felix cartoon? To Woolf and Huxley, each of these films 
in its own way represents cinema’s ability to achieve radical form. In the 
examples cited from their essays, the difference between a modernist 
cinema of experimentation and expressionism and a realist cinema of con- 
ventionality and banality is not necessarily a national one: Huxley writes 
approvingly of the American Felix cartoons, for example, and Woolf 
maligns British actualities. Hence American film may produce works of 
cinematic genius, such as the Felix shorts, that meet the standards of the 
British modernist writers (and recall that Waugh considered the American 
animator Walt Disney to be the equal of Chaplin). 

Waugh’s 1932 short story “Excursion in Reality,’ in which he repre- 
sents the British film industry as shallow and driven by profit more than 
artistic integrity, similarly complicates the notion that British culture is 
always ethically or aesthetically superior to Hollywood.? The histories of 
British and American cinema are thus too complex to be reduced to a 
Convenient binary in which good European modernism is pitted against 
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bad American mass culture. It should also be noted that no matter how 

codified continuity editing became in Hollywood cinema, it still allowed 
for the expression of such formal and stylistic experimenters as Disney, 
Hitchcock, Tex Avery, and Busby Berkeley, to name only four examples; 
J. Hoberman has helpfully given the name “vulgar modernism” to such 
cultural products that arise out of the overlap between mass culture and 
radical technique.'? Nevertheless, by the 1940s mainstream American cin- 
ema had largely defined itself in opposition to the formal experimentation 
and radical technique associated with Europe and the avant-garde visual 
arts—in opposition, that is, to the modernist cinema hailed by Woolf and 
Huxley. The classical Hollywood style, defined largely by unobtrusive or 
“invisible” editing in the service of conventionally structured narratives, 
nearly always subordinated formal innovation to plot and character.!! 
Classical Hollywood films do not value the “hubble-bubble, swarm, and 
chaos” Woolf admired, nor do they trade in “heaving,” “fragmented” im- 
ages. In a word, they want to be continuous—to make the seams of their 
own construction as invisible as possible. 

The terms “continuity” and “continuity editing” refer to the cutting 
together of film images in such ways that render the cuts natural or un- 
obtrusive to the casual film viewer, and thus exemplify Hollywood’ in- 
vestment in rendering invisible its own processes of construction. Various 
formal editing devices facilitate this, such as earline or eyeline matches, 
establishing shots, or the sequence of shot/reverse shot. “Across a series 
of shots all these editing devices work smoothly to reinforce each other” 
and ultimately create the illusion of realistic, continuous space (Bordwell 
57). Continuity extends beyond editing in the strictest sense, however; it 
also governs the fundamental logic of the classical Hollywood film, so that 
“continuity” as a term may refer to the sum total of ways in which real- 
ism, narrative coherence, and invisibility of form work together to create 
films that don’t heave, bulge, or shiver.'? Once again, notable exceptions 
to this rule of this classical Hollywood film can be found. Hitchcock's 
Rope (1948), for example, turns continuity editing on its ear by refus- 
ing audiences the satisfaction of seeing familiar alternations of shots cut 
together to conventional rhythms. Made to look as though it has been 
shot in a single long take with no cuts, Rope can be read as an example of 
avant-garde formalism that (looking ahead to the experimental films of 
Andy Warhol or Chantal Akerman) utilizes noticeably slow rather than 


rapid editing patterns.” As a film about two murderers who delight in 
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hiding the body of their victim just out of the sight of their dinner party 
guests, it also ironically plays on the knowledge that classical Hollywood 
cinema itself must find clever ways of hiding the image of the abject body 
from public view, a notion to be discussed in greater depth below. 

British modernists may have objected to continuity editing not only 
because of its associations with realism and middlebrow aesthetic taste but 
also because its gradual naturalization as an industry standard symbolized 
the domination of American cinema. Sarah Street explains in her ac- 
count of British cinema in the 1920s that many members of the British 
avant-garde who championed the work of European art filmmakers such 
as Sergei Eisenstein and Carl Theodor Dreyer (both of whom famously 
experimented with radical editing techniques) feared that Hollywood 
cinema would assume “a hegemonic position in the world film market” 
(148). That British avant-garde writers and artists had themselves failed 
to make films on par with expressionistic masterpieces from France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and the Soviet Union further added to their sense of cul- 
tural inferiority, Street argues. (153). Stuart Hanson notes that the anxiety 
over Americanization of world cinema was also felt by the mainstream 
British film industry, as it struggled in vain to compete with the wildly 
popular Hollywood imports that had begun to flood British theaters (52). 
The growing realization, he argues, that “cinema was the dominion of 
Hollywood and that the worldview offered by the cinema was that which 
centered increasingly on the ideas and values of the United States” left 
both the British film industry and the avant-garde feeling as if they were 
being subjected to a humiliating form of cultural domination (79)—thus 
lending credence to Andreas Huyssen’s claim that “it was the culture 
industry, not the avant-garde, which succeeded in transforming everyday 
life in the twentieth century” (15).'4 We can read British culture, then, as 
simultaneously envious, admiring, and resentful of the American cinema 
that had established itself as the arbiter of the medium’s norms. 

In its privileging of continuity and invisibility over fragmentation and 
radical form, as well as its domination of the global film market, classical 
Hollywood cinema thus came to represent for British writers like Waugh 
the triumph of commercialism and mass culture over modernism. In op- 
Position to the smooth rhythms of continuity, Waugh lays claim to the 
tradition of European modernism in his expression of certain preferences 
for jagged cutting, adapting. techniques of avant-garde cinema and mon- 
Lage editing to his novels. George McCartney has noted that Vile Bodies is 
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“itself edited much like an elliptical avant-garde film devoted to individual 
scenes while sublimely negligent of coherent plot development” (101)—it 
is made of “disparate scenes, unexpectedly spliced together, rush[ing] by 
at a reckless pace” (102)—and he observes that Waugh admired fellow 
British modernist Ronald Firbank for having “abandoned the linear plot 
in favor of a contrapuntal structure similar to montage” (102). 
McCartney’ citation of Vile Bodies as an example of how Waugh took 
up avant-garde film techniques calls to mind the novel’s own description 
ofa disorienting, badly edited film (“A Brand from the Burning: A Film 
Based on the Life of John Wesley,’ invented by Waugh for the novel) in 
which some images whisk by at breakneck speed, others remain onscreen 
interminably, figures are cut off by the frame, etc. Although “A Brand from 
the Burning” is not an avant-garde film, only a badly made conventional 
one, it reflects Waugh’s attraction to scenes of disorientation and discon- 
tinuity (aspects of “the fragmentary, discontinuous nature of twentieth- 
century experience” [McCartney 125] Waugh’s novels are invested in 
representing) rather than scenes of continuity and smoothness. Even as 
he mocks “A Brand from the Burning” for its shoddy craftsmanship, then, 
Waugh takes giddy pleasure in its unintentionally jarring effects and its 
irregular rhythms; the description of the disastrous premiere screening of 
the film becomes one of Vile Bodies’ funniest set pieces. It seems that even 
sheer cinematic badness, if it is sufficiently bizarre, is more entertaining 
than the predictability of the “well-made” film. (Revealingly, perhaps, 
avant-garde cinema has often been attracted precisely to the badness 
of bad movies.'*) For Waugh, then, cinematic discontinuity and chaos, 
whether intentional or not, are preferable to an aesthetic of continuity 
that works to create a fantasy world of seamlessness and order. 

As Waugh’s Hollywood novel and essays make clear, the seamlessness 
of continuity editing extends beyond the cinematic frame. It also governs 
American attitudes toward the body and, ultimately, it serves as an index 
for American attitudes toward death and the corpse. The classical Hol- 
lywood studio system trafficked in images of whole, coherent, continuous 
bodies, those of its female stars being the studio’s most valuable properties. 
Theorizations of the Hollywood star by film scholars such as Richard 
Dyer have articulated how the star’s body is constructed or edited much 
in the same way as are the strips of film on which its images appear. That 
is to say, the star's body remains subject to the decisions of studio execu- 
tives, the manipulation of makeup artists and costume designers, the fram- 
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ing of the camera itself, and the discourse of the press (publicity materials, 
fan magazines, etc.). Dyer reads the star Marilyn Monroe (as distinct from 
the real woman Norma Jeane Baker) as having been constructed to stand 
for a particular kind of 1950s sexuality, defined by vulnerability, natural- 
ness, pliability, and sexual innocence tempered by the suggestion of sexual 
knowledge. Norma Jeane Baker’s body thus became the canvas used by 
the Hollywood studio system to fashion the star-body of Marilyn Monroe 
in accordance with these traits. The notion of the star’s body as a process 
of makeup, lighting, costumes, and editing—a process dependent on the 
hiding of the real, abject body of the actress “underneath” or “within” — 
has been explored at length in such works as Joyce Carol Oates’s novel 
Blonde (2001), in which the abject body of Norma Jeane Baker constantly 
threatens to intrude upon and disrupt the star-body of Marilyn Monroe. 
In its fashioning of the body of the star, Hollywood cinema thus disavows 
bodily abjection and renders it obscene (literally off-scene or off-screen), 
thanks in no small part to the effects of continuity editing, which typically 
succeeds in obscuring this construction process. Thus continuity does not 
work solely to fashion the pieces of celluloid on which the star’s image is 
printed: I suggest that “continuity” can also refer to a larger structure of 
fashioning by which the whole Hollywood machine works to produce 
the illusion of star bodies and to render invisible the bodily abjection that 
would destroy that illusion. 

We can say, then, that continuity editing both cuts up (separates) and 
cuts together (re-assembles) images of film bodies. While it is certainly true 
that, for example, the image of the female Hollywood star is rendered 
fragmentary by the editing process—that, through close-ups, and other 
means, her body may be virtually dismembered into isolated images 
of legs, lips, hands, and so on—the ultimate goal of continuity editing 
Temains to create the illusion of wholeness, to sew those isolated im- 
ages together and make its audience believe that they add up to a single, 
continuous body. In other words, classical Hollywood cannot properly 
be understood as simply cutting up the female body into sexualized 
components, because a practically inviolable code required every one of 
its individual images to be linked back to a larger spatial system. This is 
one of cinema’s so-called “magic” properties—that it can organize dis- 
crete images in such a way that creates the illusion of continuous space. 
Itis precisely the disorienting shots of isolated, individual body parts that 
classical Hollywood continuity would have opposed, the kind of “out of 
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context” shots that are much more common in European avant-garde or 
art films, and which recall the distorted, almost abstract cinematic images 
championed by Woolf and Huxley (again, Huxley objected to close-ups 
of hands and feet less on principle than because they were so commonly 
used as cliché synecdoches for a romantic embrace).'° 
Waugh’s Hollywood writings indicate a keen awareness of Hollywood 
continuity and its ideological implications. Reporting on his visit to 
MGM in “Why Hollywood Is a Term of Disparagement,” Waugh remarks 
with a kind of horrified stupefaction on the process of film editing, in 
which technicians create the performance of the Hollywood star by cut- 
ting and splicing discrete pieces of film footage: 


When [the Hollywood star’s] work begins it consists of isolated 
fragments, chosen at the convenience of the technicians. It is 
rehearsal, hour after hour, for a few minutes of finished acting. At 
last in a Trilby-like trance she achieves the expression the director 
requires. She is “shot,” and they proceed to another, often unrelat- 
ed fragment. And finally she has produced only the raw material 
for the “cutter,” who may nonchalantly discard the work of weeks 
or dovetail it into an entirely different situation. (327) 


Waugh draws our attention here to the process of all film editing as an 
assemblage of fragments, individual shots that, viewed in sequence, convey 
particular meanings. But he takes special issue with Hollywood continu- 
ity editing, which constructs entire performances by a kind of technical 
sleight of hand, papering over an actor’s shortcomings. The star quality of 
an actress is thus revealed to be largely in the hands of the film technicians 
who have the power to make or break (or “shoot” and “cut”’) her. Waugh 
understands that the Hollywood studio system makes, breaks, shoots, and 
cuts the female star in other ways, too. In The Loved One, Sir Ambrose 
and Sir Francis—English emigrants to Los Angeles, like Dennis Barlow, 
who work in the film industry—discuss the attempts of “Megalopolitan 
Pictures” (once presided over by a studio executive named Leo, possibly a 
nod to MGM’ mascot Leo the lion) to transform one of its starlets, a dark 
Spanish flamenco singer named Juanita del Pablo, into an Irish colleen 
named Kathleen FitzBourke. Sir Francis has already made over this same 
fore; she began her career as “Baby Aaronson” before be- 
rsona of Juanita, complete with a contrived, exotic 
“I made her an anti-Fascist refugee. | 


actress once be 
ing assigned the star pe 
backstory invented by Sir Francis ( 
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said she hated men because of her treatment by Franco’s Moors. That was 
anew angle then” [8]). Over the course of these makeovers, the studio has 
insisted that she have “most of her nose cut off” and has “pulled all her 
teeth out” (8). As Waugh thus reveals the process by which Hollywood 
muulates and re-fashions the body and hence the identity of the female 
star (“Juanita, in mid-transformation, no longer exists,” notes K. Edington 
[64]), Hollywood obscures or edits out this process: audiences will ideally 
never be made privy to the knowledge that Kathleen FitzBourke used to 
be Juanita del Pablo who used to be Baby Aaronson before her nose was 
cut off. For Waugh, the entire Hollywood film industry is one big editing 
bench, cutting and splicing together bodies, performances, and careers as 
well as individual strips of film. Just as continuity editing creates the il- 
lusion of onscreen space, it also creates the illusion of the star’s body as a 
coherent whole, obscuring its cuts—the places where its nose was bobbed 
and its teeth pulled—as easily as it obscures the cuts between each shot 
taken by the camera. 

But classical Hollywood cannot hide the abject body from the British 
observer who views it from the oblique angle of the cultural outsider. To 
such observers it is the abject body, not the star body, that constitutes the 
teal object of interest. A resistant reader of Hollywood cinema, the British 
viewer is attuned to different sorts of pleasures, seeking the types of bodies 
that Hollywood was determined not to put on display. Waugh, Following 
Woolf and Huxley, Waugh remained on the lookout for cinematic im- 
ages that bulged and lurched—for images of the bodies Hollywood most 
wanted to render invisible by continuity editing. And such discontinu- 
ous bodies do persist in haunting classical Hollywood, no matter how its 
technicians attempt to obscure them. The re-editing of Juanita del Pablo 
into Kathleen FitzBourke, for example, proves to be marred by continuity 
errors. At Sir Francis’s funeral, where Kathleen performs “The Wearing o° 
the Green,” Sir Ambrose notes “how flamenco she makes it sound” (77). 
The result is an image of the Hollywood star as Frankenstein's monster, 
pieced together often haphazardly by publicists, dialect coaches, film edi- 
tors, and plastic surgeons. 

Even more offensive to Waugh’s Hollywood than the discontinu- 
ous star body, however, is the corpse, itself subject to lavish “behind the 
scenes” treatment. In The Loved One, the film business and the undertak- 
ing business mirror one another in their efficiency, their shrewdness, and 
especially their shared investment in transforming objects of horror into 
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objects of visual pleasure. At Whispering Glades, the corpse, like the Hol- 
lywood star, passes through the hands of various technicians (the artistic 
genius embalmer Mr. Joyboy, the cosmetician Aimée Thanatagenos), is 
then viewed and photographed in the “Slumber Room,” and finally takes 
a permanent place in one of the opulent sets of the Whispering Glades 
cemetery (“Poets Corner; “Shadowland,” “The Lake Island of Innisfree,” 
etc.). In this way, the Hollywood death industry employs its own continu- 
ity process in which the abject body of the corpse is edited out of its own 
movie-funeral. As Beaty notes, “illusionists at the mortuaries attempt to 
dispel the fact of corporeal decay by making the body appear more beau- 
tiful in death than it was in life” (171), while for Edington Whispering 
Glades stands for the ironic fulfillment of the American dream in which 
“pursuit of the future is pursuit of death” (65). Like the on-screen bod- 
ies of Hollywood's actors, Hollywood's corpses never rot or smell; they 
achieve a kind of immortality, preserved forever as exhibits in Whispering 
Glades’ theme park of the dead. Waugh himself writes in “Half in Love 
with Easeful Death” that at Forest Lawn “the body does not decay; it lives 
on, more chic in death than ever before, in its indestructible class-A steel 
and concrete shelf” (337). 

The same could be said for the body of the Hollywood star, which 
attempts to hide both the signs of its construction and its wearing down 
with age.“‘No one in Hollywood considers the possibility of growing up,” 
Waugh writes in “Why Hollywood Is a Term of Disparagement” (328), 
while in “Half in Love with Easeful Death” (published only months later, 
in 1947) the curator of Forest Lawn claims that his cemetery “has eradi- 
cated the old customs of Death and depicts Life” (336) in its place. In- 
deed, Waugh’s observations about the Hollywood studio system in “Why 
Hollywood” continually anticipate those about Forest Lawn in “Half in 
Love.” The cemetery becomes the next stop for the Hollywood star after 
making her final exit from the studio lot. Thus, after Sir Francis’s contract 
as a studio screenwriter is terminated and he commits suicide by hang- 
ing himself, a new contract is drawn up regarding the intake of his body 
at Whispering Glades. “Was the face much disfigured?” the “mortuary 
hostess” asks Dennis Barlow, who has come to make the arrangements. 

“Hideously,’ Barlow replies. The hostess reassures him that under the ex- 
pert direction of Mr. Joyboy (“a true artist”) the body will nevertheless be 
rendered suitable for viewing (55-57). But we're given reason to remain 
skeptical, based on Dennis’ description of the abject sight of Sir Franciss 
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body hanging by the neck from a pair of suspenders: “the sack or body 
suspended and the face above it with eyes red and horribly starting from 
their sockets, the cheeks mottled in indigo like the marbled end-papers 
ofa ledger and the tongue swollen and protruding like the end of black 
sausage” (45). Sir Francis’s corpse 


the apotheosis of everything Holly- 
wood culture most wishes to ward off—would nonetheless seem beyond 
reclamation, stubbornly resistant to the Hollywood treatment. 

Sir Francis’s corpse ends up even more hideous to Barlow after hav- 
ing passed through the hands of Whispering Glades’ technician-artists: 
“the face was entirely horrible; as ageless as a tortoise and as inhuman; 
a painted and smirking obscene travesty by comparison with which the 
devil-mask Dennis had found in the noose was a festive adornment” (75). 
To the British viewer, what is obscene is not the corpse as it originally ap- 
pears,a bulging, purple mass, but rather the hiding of that corpse under an 
aestheticizing veneer, “the transformation of the natural body into some- 
thing horrifically ‘inhuman’” (Milthorpe 210). The attitudes about the 
corpse become the primary means by which Britishness is distinguished 
from Americanness in The Loved One, where American culture denies the 
abject materiality of the corpse along with the real, discontinuous body 
of the Hollywood star and the amorphous, lurching forms of European 
avant-garde cinema. This denial typified American culture for Waugh, 
who saw Life magazine as a metonym for America’s relentlessly upbeat 
national character. And so, in the spirit of black comedy, he relished the 
thought of writing “an essay for Life about death” (qtd. in Davie 675). Like 
Dennis Barlow, Waugh wanted to reveal the image of the corpse beneath 
the death mask, to lay bare the mechanisms of continuity by which Hol- 
lywood culture hid the cuts and splices of its bodies. In avowing those 
cuts—both of the corpse and in the films that attempt to render them 
invisible—his British black comedy acts as a corrective to Hollywood 
culture. Waugh thus aligns himself with a modernist aesthetic of roughness 
and jagged edges drawn from the European avant-garde, an aesthetic that 
complements his blackly comic desire to excavate the purple, bloated face 
of the corpse from its layers of make-up and to gaze on it in all its abject 
horror. 

This impulse to gaze on abjection could also be said to structure 
Waugh’ relationship with Hollywood, itself governed by perversely in- 
appropriate infatuation. Waugh’s disgust for the classical Hollywood film 
industry as the locus of American mass culture, that is, remains bound up 
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in his undeniable attraction to it. Although his trip to Hollywood was a 
disaster (the Brideshead film was abandoned), Waugh was moved to revisit 
it, if only in his writing, three more times in the next year. If, as Huyssen 
claims, “modernism hides its envy for the broad appeal of mass culture 
behind a screen of condescension and contempt” (17), The Loved One can 
be read as a kind of poisoned valentine to the Hollywood that Waugh 
both adimired and abhorred. His Hollywood writings exemplify Britain’s 
conflicted responses—resentient, jealousy, humiliation, derision, grudg- 
ing admiration, guilty pleasure—to the triumph of mass culture over the 
avant-garde. Such ambivalence about Hollywood mirrors Barlow’s own 
mixed feelings about Aimée, who exemplifies the American woman as 
“standard product” (54), culturally illiterate and driven by blind consum- 
erism, but with whom he is nevertheless smitten. Carefully groomed, 
sanitized, and deodorized according to the latest standards of feminine 
hygiene but destined nonetheless to end up a corpse on a slab at the 
Happier Hunting Ground, she is both the mass-produced star body and 
the decaying dead body, an object of pleasure and horror, like classical 
Hollywood cinema itself. 

The relationship between the British and American film industries 1s 
further complicated by Waugh’s representation in The Loved One of the 
Cricket Club, the network of British émigrés working in the Hollywood 
film industry. These men rally around their Britishness (“we limeys have to 
stick together” [6]) at the same time that they have become so dependent 
upon the industry that to be severed from it means a kind of death. To 
Sir Ambrose Abercrombie, living and working as a Briton in Hollywood 
becomes a delicate balancing act in which one’s dignity is constantly 
at stake. “We limeys have a peculiar position to keep up, you know,” he 
tells Barlow, and advises him that “there are jobs that an Englishman just 
doesn’t take” (11). Meanwhile, his colleague Sir Francis admits that “Hol- 
lywood is my life” and compares himself to an animal being kept alive by 
a machine: “the studios keep us going with a pump . . . if we should ever 
get disconnected from our bottle, we should simply crumble” (14). Within 
the Cricket Club there is a certain amount of “cleavage” with regard to 
the relationship between Britons and Americans: “A faction were in fa- 
vor of keeping [Sir Francis’s funeral party] small and British, [while] the 
majority headed by Sir Ambrose wished to include all the leaders of the 
film industry. It was no use ‘showing the flag’ he explained if there was 
no one except poor old Frank to show it to” (63). 
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Firmly nationalistic, yet dependent upon the studio system and eager 
to foster professional relationships with industry leaders (if only out of 
a vindictive desire to assert his Britishness), Sir Ambrose exemplifies the 
tensions that structured Anglo-American relations during the classical 
Hollywood era. Invested in Hollywood, he is also invested in improv- 
ing British cinema, and at the end of the novel he encourages Barlow to 
return to England to continue “the uphill work of the film community 
in keeping the flag flying” (158). In this involvement in both the British 
and American film industries and his attempts to retain a sense of Brit- 
ish decorum while working in Hollywood, Sir Ambrose demonstrates 
the conflicted terms on which British culture engaged with American 
cinema. 

Similarly, we can read Waugh’s attitude toward Hollywood in the 
essays and the novel as structured by feelings of both attraction and re- 
vulsion, as the Hollywood film industry itself becomes the abject thing 
that both fascinates and disgusts British modernism. As Kristeva writes, 
“many victims of the abject are its fascinated victims—if not its submis- 
sive and willing ones” (9). Such ambivalence complicates the opposition 
between “high” British modernism and “low” Hollywood cinema, reveal- 
ing modernism to be obsessed by the very thing against which it defines 
itself. The Loved One thus suggests how, even as it attempted to turn up its 
nose at American mass culture, British modernism often remained closely 
engaged with it. If Waugh’s Hollywood writings point to how British 
modernism was complexly intertwined with American cinema, they also 
suggest that British modernists felt something more than mere contempt 
for it—an obsessive, horrified desire that perhaps can only be understood 
as comic. 

In The Loved One, Waugh’s criticisms of the Hollywood film indus- 
try and Californian burial customs are not simply related: they are the 
same. They represent the sensibility of the sardonic English outsider to 
American culture, a figure “cynical at things that [American culture finds} 
Sacred,” who mocks “all that is finest in the American Way of Life” (102- 
103) but is also in love with its horrifying vulgarity. Waugh’s attempt to 
bring the obscene corpse back on scene in The Loved One was met with 
as much resistance as was Chaplin’s Monsieur Verdoux, however, even 
among some British readers. A. D. Peters, Waugh’s agent, warned him that 
“it is not possible to be funny about corpses for 25,000 words” (qtd. in 
Hastings 166). And some recent critics of the novel seem to agree: “the 
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irony is grimmer, with little of the exuberant comedy that sparkles in the 
earlier works,’ writes Beaty. To be sure, the comedy of The Loved One does 
not “sparkle,” centered as it is on the body of the corpse as opposed to the 
gleaming body of the Hollywood star. Waugh’s comedy is one of cynical 
laughter, that of an English undertaker making out a card to his American 
rival—*‘your little Aimée is wagging her tail in heaven tonight, thinking 
of you” —over the dead body of their shared lover. It is a comedy at ease, 
and more than a little in love, with the bulging, abject forms American 
mass culture has attempted to obscure from view in the cinema as well as 
the funeral parlor. 


Postscript 


By 1965, when The Loved One itself became a film, black comedy had 
begun to take up a firmer place in American culture—but, like its source 
material, the film adaptation was uneasily received. The film takes liber- 
ties with the novel, expanding characters such as the imperious curator 
of Whispering Glades, Rev. Wilbur Glenworthy (Jonathan Winters) and 
updating the targets of its satire to include television and the space race. 
While somewhat uneven, the film of The Loved One is nevertheless true 
to the spirit of Waugh’s novel: shamelessly irreverent to the point of blithe 
tastelessness, reflexive and ironic about itself as a film (particularly in its 
use of self-deprecating cameos by the likes of Milton Berle, Tab Hunter, 
and Liberace), cockeyed in its very form and visual style. The golden age 
of classical Hollywood having died at the beginning of the decade, the 
editing rhythms of even a few studio-produced Hollywood films like Dr. 
Strangelove (1964), Bonnie and Clyde (1967), and The Graduate (1967) had 
begun to break free from the “realism” of classical continuity. These New 
Hollywood films, like The Loved One, bear the influence of European 
New Wave cinema; the continuity style of classical Hollywood, with 1s 
aesthetic of invisibility and restraint, had given way to a modernist self- 
consciousness about editing, camera work, and mise-en-scène that, in its 
own roundabout way, has its roots in the Expressionism or anti-realism 
that appealed to Huxley and Woolf in the 1920s. 

Many of those involved in filming The loved One were British (direc- 
tor Tony Richardson, screenwriter Christopher Isherwood, actors John 
Gielgud, Robert Morley, and Roddy McDowell), though as The Loved 
One takes up the fraught relationship between the continuities of Ameri- 
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can mass culture and the radical asymmetries of European modernism, 
it was fittingly made as an Anglo-American co-production. An Anglo- 
American co-production released through MGM—the same studio with 
which Waugh had quarreled nearly twenty years before and which had 
inspired the novel in the first place—the screen version of The Loved One 


effectively pairs American filmmakers (co-screenwriter Terry Southern, 
actors Winters, David Morse, and Rod Steiger) with British ones (director 
Tony Richardson, co-screenwriter Christopher Isherwood, actors John 
Gielgud, Robert Morley, and Roddy McDowell). But even in the wake 
of successful American black comedies like Dr. Strangelove, The Loved One 
persisted in offending Hollywood executives. We are left once again with 
the sound of English laughter at what American audiences take to be 
sacred: Gielgud recalled that after the film was screened for MGM studio 
heads “a large number of people just got up and walked out. And Tony 


[Richardson] just fell about laughing. And I did, too.”'® 


Notes 


1. The Loved One belongs not only to the subgenre of Hollywood novels by 
British writers but also to a long tradition of Gothic films and novels about the 
Hollywood film industry, perhaps the classic example of which being the film 
Sunset Boulevard (1950). Sir Francis’s decaying bungalow and the pet funerals 
described in Waugh’s novel specifically anticipate Norma Desmond's mansion 
and the disposal of her pet chimpanzee in that film. Significantly, the “Gothic 
Hollywood” subgenre almost always centers on the monstrous or abject body 
of the female star: consider the grotesque Baby Jane Hudson (Bette Davis) in 
Whatever Happened to Baby Jane? (1962); the portrayal of Joan Crawford as ka- 
buki demon in Mommie Dearest (1981); or the reduction of actress Nikki Grace 
(Laura Dern) to haggard prostitute in Inland Empire (2006). Like Waugh’s novel, 
these films—even those that came out of during the classical period, such as 
Sunset Boulevard—are all deeply critical of the Hollywood studio system. 


2.“Times without number since [Dennis Barlow] first came to Hollywood he 
had heard the name of that great necropolis on the lips of others” (Loved 38). 
Although Whispering Glades is the direct referent here, Waugh invites us to 
consider Hollywood itself as a “great necropolis” in its own right. 


3. In Zupandie’s reading of Tartuffe, for example, we are meant to understand 
that Orgon in that play is not so much infatuated with Tartuffe the person as 
he is with the pursuit of a certain kind of desire (which she refers to as the “it,” 
à notion related to Lacan’s theory of das Ding), the fulfillment of which would 
seem to be impossible (68-71). 
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4. It should be noted, though, that the comic business with death and corpses 
in these films is more of an extraneous device (what Hitchcock would call a 
MacGuffin) in the service of a marriage plot rather than an object of sustained 
interest in itself. By contrast, nearly all of the examples of British black com- 
edies I go on to cite thwart the conventions of romantic or “screwball” com- 
edies, the subgenre to which Arsenic and Old Lace and My Favorite Wife have 
traditionally been thought to belong. 


5. Hitchcock’s most sustained use of the corpse as a comic prop would come 
later, in The Trouble with Harry (1955). It’s also worth noting that Hitch- 

cock thought highly of Roald Dahl, anthologizing his work in several of his 
mystery-and-suspense short story collections and adapting others (including 
“Lamb to the Slaughter,” in which a wronged wife impulsively kills her hus- 
band by bludgeoning him with a frozen leg of lamb) for his popular television 
program Alfred Hitchcock Presents. 


6. Waugh was aware, however, that Disney had become a signifier for the mov- 
ies as commodified kitsch: Whispering Glades features a statue of a child hold- 
ing a Mickey Mouse doll (80). 


7. See, for example, Max F Schulz. 


8. For recent scholarship on modernism and film in addition to David Seed, 
see Maggie Humm and Susan McCabe. For the history of early British cinema 
and its relationship to Hollywood, see Sarah Street and Stuart Hanson. 


9. Originally published as “An Entirely New Angle,’ “Excursion in Reality” 
can be read as charging the mainstream British film industry with a formal 
conservatism and an intellectual bankruptcy that it has learned from America 
(Sir James, the mogul of the story, has recently returned to England after 
spending some time in Hollywood).The story satirizes mainstream British 
cinema’s endless search for novelty and gimmickry, as when a studio execu- 
tives wants to make a film of Hamlet “from an entirely new angle,” because “ics 
Angle that counts in the film world” (76). (Sir James’s “angle” is to modern- 
ize the play for audiences who “can’t make head or tail out of [Shakespeare's 
dialogue.”) As Waugh makes clear, the interest in “angles” runs counter to the 
truly angular, innovative, modernist aesthetic of European cinema, where “an- 
gles” are more likely to refer to a film’s visual style than a gimmick dreamed up 
in a meeting. The oblique angles of Waugh’s fiction, then, correspond to the 
more avant-garde editing patterns of European art cinema and mock classical 
Hollywood's attempts at innovation. 


10. In his essay of the same name, Hoberman discusses such “vulgar modern- 
ists” as Avery, Frank Tashlin, Ernie Kovacs, and the editors of MAD magazine. 
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11. My references to the “classical Hollywood style” are based on the work of 
David Bordwell, Janet Staiger, and Kristin Thompson. 


12. See Bordwell, Staiger, and Thompson: “‘Continuity’ stood for the smoothly 
flowing narrative, with its technique constantly in the service of the causal 
chain, yet always effacing itself. Later, ‘continuity’ came specifically to refer to a 
set of guidelines for cutting shots together, but the original implications of the 
term lingered on. The ‘continuity system’ still connotes a set of goals and prin- 
ciples which underlie the entire classical filmmaking system” (194-95). 


13. For fuller readings of Rope’s editing, see Robin Wood and D. A. Miller. As 
Wood points out, not all of the cuts in the film are disguised. 


14. This eventually culminated in the 1927 “quota act,’ designed to boost Brit- 
ain’s struggling film industry by requiring that theaters exhibit an increasing 
percentage of British films alongside American imports. The largely unpopular 
“quota quickies,” as the low-budget British films commissioned in order to 

fill quotas were called, failed either to assert Britain’s cinematic prowess or 

to stop what Hanson calls “the dominion of Hollywood” (79). See Hanson, 
69-71.Alfred Hitchcock, arguably early British cinema’s most promising and 
most formally experimental auteur, emigrated to Hollywood in 1939, signify- 
ing yet another coup for the American film industry. Although British cinema's 
reputation has recovered in recent years, the stigma of being somehow caught 
between Hollywood classicism and European art cinema, prompted Francois 
Truffaut to quip famously that “British cinema” was “a contradiction in terms” 
(qtd. in Street 147). 


15.“Learn to go see the ‘worst’ films; they are sometimes sublime,” advised 
avant-garde filmmaker Adonis Kyrou (qtd. in Hoberman, “Bad” 13). 


16. Tellingly, Laura Mulvey takes Josef von Sternberg as her example of the 
filmmaker who most commonly fragmented, isolated, and fetishized individual 
parts of the female body. Although Sternberg made films in Hollywood, his 
dense, highly particular style owed more to German Expressionism—his most 
famous films were made in Germany in the early 1930s—and do not typify 
classical Hollywood's representation of female bodies. See Mulvey, 844-45. 


17.Writing on the occasion of its 1964 revival, Bosley Crowther recalled the 
original response to Monsieur Verdoux in 1947 as “perhaps the most antagonistic 
critical and public reception ever accorded a Chaplin film.” Tellingly, by the 
time of its re-release—the same year that Stanley Kubrick’s black comedy Dr. 
Strangelove was met with critical adulation and Academy Award nominations— 
even the notoriously square Crowther was ready to praise Monsieur Verdoux as 
“engrossingly wry” and “screamingly funny” (658). 
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18. Gielgud continues: “I love [the film]. I love the outrageousness of it.” His 
comments can be heard in “Trying to Offend Everyone,’ a short documentary 
about the making of The Loved One included as a special feature on the DVD 


edition. 


A previous version of this paper was presented at the Northeast Mod- 
ern Language Association Conference in March, 2012. I would like 
to thank Joseph Litvak, Jackie O’Dell, Lisa Perdigao, Ann Bliss, Sara 
Hasselbach, Joe Turbessi, and the generous editorial staff at Tiventieth- 
Century Literature for their generous help in writing it. 
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in Richard Powers’s Gain 


Ryan M. Brooks 


Rora Powers’s 1998 novel Gain is composed of two main narra- 
tives: the nearly two-hundred year history of Clare, Inc., a fictional Ameri- 
can corporation, and the story of the final few months in the life of Laura 
Bodey, a Lacewood, Illinois woman stricken with ovarian cancer, probably 
due to exposure from the local Clare chemical plant. Interspersed between 
the two narratives are bits of free-floating text depicting Clare packag- 
ing, advertisements, brochures, scripts for TV commercials, press releases, 
and other public relations media. One of the novel’s most obvious formal 
peculiarities is the fact the two main storylines never truly intersect: the 
executives at Clare are never aware of Laura as an individual, and Laura 
is never able to confront the executives personally, nor discover the exact 
cause of her illness. In an interview, Powers comments: 


The traditional book implicitly promises that all open frames 
will come together. The challenge of a book that’s created out 
of two incommensurable frames is to show how they entangle 
without contriving a dramatic confrontation, say, in the form of 
a lawsuit. Gain suggests that any lawsuit resolution would be a 
red herring. A lawsuit is not going to give Laura any redress. No 
lawsuit is going to change the rules of existence or recast the 
dialogue between the personal and the corporate. (“Last”) 


Actually, the novel does feature a “lawsuit” —a class-action suit filed in the 
name of those sickened by Clare chemicals, including Laura Bodey—but, 
just as Powers suggests, this lawsuit never culminates in a “dramatic con- 
frontation” between defendants and plaintiffs, in or outside the courtroom. 
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Instead, the corporation settles, suddenly and inexplicably, and Laura can 
only surmise that “the common stock has fallen to unacceptable levels .. 
_an offer is the more cost-effective solution” (333). 

The anti-climatic quality of this resolution underscores what a 
courtroom confrontation might obscure—that no lawsuit is “going to 
give Laura any redress.” The lack of any kind of “dramatic confrontation” 
between Laura and Clare suggests, moreover, that no such confrontation 
could resolve the novel’s central conflict. That is, this omission signals that 
the novel is not ultimately concerned with the conflict between an indi- 
vidual consumer and individual corporation, but with, as Powers puts it, 
“the rules of existence,’ the broader “dialogue between the personal and 
the corporate.” Powers’s comments suggest, furthermore, that deferring a 
“dramatic confrontation” serves not only a rhetorical function, directing 
attention to the larger social processes on display, but also a mimetic one, 
‘rules of existence”: in the era of 


representing a hard truth about these 
multinational corporations, the relationship between the powerful and the 
powerless is increasingly mediated and complex, making “confrontation” 
more and more unlikely. 

By counterposing the act of representing complex processes against 
the “traditional . . . contriving [of] dramatic confrontation,’ Powers evokes 
long-running debates about the relationship between social totality and 
aesthetic form. To gain a critical perspective on his aesthetic strategies, 
its worth briefly recalling Georg Lukacs’s intervention in these debates. 
While Lukacs acknowledges that the global economy is (already, in 1932) 
too complex and decentralized to depict in terms of traditional character 
relationships, he argues that representing this “sum of facts” about the 
global economy is not the same as representing social “totality” (“Report- 
age” 74). Totality, in Lukács’ account, is the dialectical unity of social form 
and content, “the inextricable coalescence of accident and necessity” (58). 
Capturing it means capturing “the relationship of characters to objects 
and events, a dynamic interaction in which characters act and suffer” 
(“Narrate” 112)—the “turbulent, active interaction of men” (126). 

In Gain, I argue, this antagonism is missing. The absence of a confron- 
tation between Laura and the CEO of Clare is simply the most obvious 
and most plausible of a series of less obvious, less plausible ways Powers 
novel disavows struggle, “the turbulent, active interaction of men.” Us- 
ing the vocabulary of contemporary social movements, the relationship 
between Laura and the corporation that sickens her might be described 
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as the conflict between a “stakeholder” and “shareholders”—that is, as 
the tension between a member of “the motley crew of suppliers, workers, 
consumers, patients, and even neighbors who happen to have a stake in 
a corporation's activities” (Feher 24), and those owners of the “common 
stock” who profit directly from Clare’s activities. As various critics have 
noted, Gain thereby disarticulates the political from more traditional 
oppositions like the struggle between nations or between classes, as if to 
suggest that globalization has redrawn the lines of conflict and alliance.! 

When I suggest that the novel disavows struggle, I do not simply 
mean that Powers breaks with the traditional categories of political op- 
position. Rather, my claim is that the novel seems to disavow political 
opposition altogether. This disavowal is evident in the very structure of 
its twinned storylines, which take the form of dramas of pattern recogni- 
ton, driven not by conflicts of interest or ideology but by the question 
of whether characters will perceive the increasingly counterproductive 
dynamics of capital. Read together, these storylines imply that there are 
no conflicts of interest or ideology, but simply shared misperceptions of 
an inefficient system. We see a tension between ends (to maximize the 
quantity and quality of lives) and means (a reliance on market-driven, 
corporate-sponsored innovation), a tension figured as a misalignment 
between what people want and what corporations have been allowed to 
do.There are no intractable economic conflicts here: not between workers 
and owners, not between rich and poor, not even between “stakeholders” 
and “shareholders.” 

In fact, this narrative logic reveals what is already implicit in such 
“nongovernmental” movements as “stakeholder activism,” which aspire 
“to be involved in politics without aspiring to govern, be governed by 
the best leaders, or abolish the institutions of government” (Feher 12). 
Like Gain, these movements suggest what might be described as a “post- 
political vision”: social relations are comprised not by subjects in conflict 
but by diverse interests that are nevertheless commensurable with a sin- 
gular “public interest?’ commensurable provided they are recognized and 
coordinated by a government that intervenes from somewhere outside the 
realm of “politics.” 

This same rationality is also implicit, I will argue, in the very social 
structure critiqued by both Gain and many of these “nongovernmental” 
movements: neoliberalism, the contemporary ideology which “holds that 
social good will be maximized by maximizing the reach and frequency of 
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market transactions” (Harvey 3). Unlike classical liberalism, neoliberalism 
holds that such “market transactions” will maximize “social good” only if 
the proper conditions—including the training of citizens who will thrive 
in such markets—are carefully constructed by government (Mirowski 
439). Connecting “social good” to “market transactions” nevertheless 
depends on a disavowal of the class antagonism intrinsic to capitalism. 
Deregulation, privatization, and the promotion of corporate rights have 
been crucial to this neoliberal project, which means that, despite Gain’s 
grim portrait of unchecked corporate power, the novel nevertheless shares 
an underlying political logic with the ideology most responsible for the 
expansion of this power. 

The rest of this paper will trace out these contradictory dynamics, 
beginning with an analysis of how Powers articulates the complex con- 
nection between individuals and the development of multinational cor- 
porate capitalism. In my last two sections, I will show how his approach 
ultimately figures the resolution of the contradictions of class struggle, 
enacting a vision of the social that marks Gain as not only “post-political” 
but “post-historical”—with all the political and historical baggage those 
terms imply, and contrary to Powers’s intention to think politically by 
thinking historically. 


God and insurance, salve and salvation 


A mode of governmentality entails an account of how the relationship 
among the state, the market, and individual subjects should be arranged 
to best fulfill government’s biopolitical function, its concern with “the 
right of the social body to ensure, maintain, and develop its life” (Foucault 
136). In essence, Gain is a narrative about how a counterproductive form 
of this relationship reproduces itself through ideological narratives unlike 
the narrative of Gain. The novel’s political intervention is thus intended 
to support its aesthetic one, and vice versa. Both projects are animated by 
a faith in the power of pattern recognition or misrecognition—instead of 
political conflict—as the motor of historical change. 

Iterations of the ideological narratives critiqued by Gain appear 
throughout the novel, but one particularly succinct version appears on à 
cardboard calling card bearing one of the first Clare slogans, dating back 
to when it was still simply a family business, “S, R, & B Clare. .. -He that 
hath clean hands shall grow stronger and stronger” (71).This card appears 
twice in the book: first as a fragment in the novel's textual collage, second 
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as an artifact in a private museum dedicated to Clare memorabilia, which 
Laura visits late in her illness. Spying the card, Laura muses: “What else 
did anyone ever want? Here it is, the thin thing pulling life on, the value- 
added thread tying salve to salvation” (295). 

This “thin thing” is a miniature narrative, and like all the other mini- 
narratives in the novel, it ties “salve to salvation.’ That is, they all narrate 
the possibility, inevitability, or indisputability of an improved quality of life 
through the consumption of what might be called—using a metaphoric 
license granted by the novel itself—’ biotechnology,’ from soap to genetic 
engineering, from pharmaceuticals to life insurance. “Thank God for in- 
surance” (114), Laura muses, during a chemotherapy treatment: “Anyone 
who denies progress has never seen a parent die from inability to pay 
for treatment.” Gain suggests that such “undeniable” narratives conceal a 
crucial contradiction, one well-articulated by Melinda Cooper—drawing 
on Marx—in her recent analysis of finance-driven life science: “As long as 
life science production is subject to the imperatives of capitalist accumula- 
tion, the promise of a surplus of life will be predicated on a corresponding 
move to devaluate life” (49). This is because: 


there is one limit that capitalism never escapes—the impera- 

tive to derive profit and thus to recapture the “new” within the 
property form... .It cannot expand into a new-space time of 
accumulation, beyond its actual limits, without bringing this one 
internal limitation along with it. Thus, even when it seems to 
move into the most evanescent and unexpected of futures, it will 
need to subtract from the very surplus it calls into being. Only 
on this condition can the promise of surplus life be rendered 
profitable. (25) 


Promising only “surplus life,’ the ideological narratives in Gain con- 
ceal this necessary devaluation of life, a contradiction the novel exposes 
through a tactic of ironic juxtaposition. 

In the narrative voiced by Laura Bodey, for example, the “progress” 
that saves lives, insurance, is predicated on a simultaneous, disavowed de- 
valuation of life: the life that will not be saved because of a lack of insur- 
ance. Laura never questions the link between “treatment” and the ability 
“to pay for treatment,” or—what amounts to same thing—the ability 
to pay for insurance. As Laura muses about insurance, hooked up to her 
chemotherapy, she takes in a medicine that is also a poison, a cure for the 
effects of pollution that is itself a pollutant: “Cisplatin, she remembers. 
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The killer heavy metal... .The kind of stuff they’d sue you for letting 
within ten miles of the village water supply. But here they’ve worked her 
up a private hip flask” (114). More pointedly, we later learn that Laura’s 
chemical treatment is produced, in part, by Clare, the same company that 
produced the “life-enhancing” chemicals that seem to have made her sick 
in the first place. Such loops suggest that these technologies of surplus life 
produce not only surplus death, but new markets for new technologies 
of surplus life, leading to surplus “life” for the Clare corporation, at the 
expense of victims like Laura Bodey. 

Again and again, we see innovations in “business,” as represented by 
Clare, that transform the products or byproducts of business—from toxins 
to the disruptions of “creative destruction” itself—into new avenues of 
accumulation, new ways to “survive” periods of over-accumulation and 
crisis: “Business changed to meet the upheavals that business instigated” 
and hence there is “no reason why the corporation . .. could not go on 
self-propagating forever” (180). Hooked up to the chemicals that give 
both life and death, Laura occupies the crux of this giant, accelerating 
feedback loop between people and corporations, in which, according to 
Gain, the relationship between humans and the natural world becomes 
increasingly mediated by business. This is a change without the “progress” 
or development promised by the ideological narratives of “salve and salva- 
tion,” as the system doesn’t escape the basic contradiction described above. 
Thus, “He that hath clean hands,” the person who has used Clare cleaning 
products religiously, will not “grow stronger and stronger”; instead she 1s 
“desiccated,” “exhausted,” and “wiped out” (295) by cancer. Meanwhile, 
the one with “dirty” hands—the corporation, guilty of polluting and 
other offenses—has indeed grown “stronger and stronger,” transforming 
from a small soap company to a multinational, multi-conglomerate, liter- 

ally “covering the earth.” 

But the irony of Clare’s slogan lies not only in its misrepresentation 
of the reality, but also in its unintended truth. Having “clean hands” also 
invokes being free of responsibility, and the very definition of a “Cor- 
poration” —at least in Ambrose Bierce’s Devil’s Dictionary, quoted in the 
novel—is “an ingenious device for obtaining individual profit without 
individual responsibility” (159). The ones who can wash their hands of 
responsibility—not the stakeholder but the corporate person, externaliz- 
ing social cost to make a profit, and the shareholder, enriched by these ac- 
tions but only on the hook for the price of his or her share—shall indeed 
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“grow stronger and stronger.” In this sense, the corporation is itselfa kind 
of biotechnology, extending the scope and duration of a businessperson’s 
life-project but also churning out unnecessarily shortened lives. Thanks to 
incorporation, “Business now far outstripped the single life’s span” (154). 

In Gain, then, the ideological narratives of “salve and salvation” 
conceal contradiction and change-without-development; in so doing, 
they also conceal their own ideological function. The novel itself, in 
contrast, works to expose this function. In scenes like Laura’s visit to the 
chemo clinic, it suggests that by internalizing such narratives of “prog- 
ress, —thinking them at the same moment, in this scene, that she literally 
internalizes Clare chemicals—consumers like Laura help Clare reproduce 
itself. And here the reproduction of a single corporation is metonymy for 
the reproduction of an entire system. This is the essence of Gain’s political 
intervention: to represent how misperception of these patterns has been 
the motor of capitalism’s counterproductive trajectory, and, because ev- 
ery “contradiction” implies the possibility of resolution, to point to how 
more clearsighted perception can be the motor of real “progress,” not this 
change-you-can’t-believe-in. 


The end of business 


Though so far I’ve focused on Powers’s ironic juxtaposition of imagery, 
such juxtaposition also informs the structure of the novel as a whole. The 
critique of ideology I’ve described suggests two “storylines,” one whose 
structure can be described as “evolutionary,” the other as “novelistic.” 
Articulating these two implied stories helps clarify the formal differences 
between Gain’s main narratives. 

On one hand, there is the actual history of the Clare corporation, 
Whose reproduction shares the same structure, if not the same blind 
mechanisms, as the reproduction of a species. By virtue of both conscious 
innovation and blind luck, the company continually adapts to its envi- 
ronment, the market, and thus has continued to survive; it is continually 
“adaptive,” in the biological sense of remaining suited to reproduce, even 
as it shapes its very environment, as in the case of Laura Bodey. This re- 
ciprocal trajectory —‘species”’ (corporation) and “environment” (market) 
figures the “evolution” of capitalism itself: each time Clare’s old methods 
of accumulation are exhausted, we see it turn to new modes, “lifting the 
whole entrepreneurial cycle to ever-higher playing fields” (339). 
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This evolutionary narrative could be said to be “meaningless,” in 
the same sense that evolution, in its strict biological definition, can be 
described as meaningless: there is no “meaning” to survival beyond sur- 
vival itself. If a corporation or a species lives or dies, it means only that 
a corporation or species lives or dies: “the end of business was to outlast 
the needs it satisfied” (157)—that is, the end of business is to keep doing 
business. This is different, of course, from how we typically understand the 
events of a “plot,” which has meaning precisely because is fashioned to 
do some sort of narrative work. A “plot” is, as I’ve already implied, a good 
description of those life-structuring beliefs about the system, according 
to which the system is moving in a progressive trajectory. Such narratives 
impute a “meaning” beyond the mere fact of survival: what has happened 
ought to or had to happen. 

Accordingly, the history of Clare is made to seem “formlesss” in its 
contrast with the other narrative, whose implied genre is, as Powers puts 
it, 80s domestic fiction” (“Last”), the minimalist “portrait of alienation” 
(“Making” 306). The formless “anti-narrative” quality of the Clare nar- 
rative suggests a lack of aesthetic unity, relative to the “novelistic” quality 
of Laura’s story. This difference invites the impression that, unlike that 
of Laura’s story, the form of Clare’s history has been dictated by history 
itself—that is, by circumstances other than the designs of an author. I 
should hasten to add, however, that the “formed” quality of Laura’s nar- 
rative is visible only when viewed in relation to the other narrative. There 
is nothing in the story itself that draws attention to its constructedness, 


no explicit frame-breaking gestures such as—as in Powers’s Generosity 
(2009)—a narrator’s commenting on the relationship between the nov- 
elistic narrative and evolutionary development. 

What makes the Clare sections of Gain seem formless is, first of all, 
their excessive repetitiveness.! We read a historical narrative constituted 
by a constant stream of business- and life-saving innovation, economic 
booms, economic crises, and destruction of life—and insistences that this 
tume, business has gotten closer to its ultimate goal, “to beat death” (350): 
“In light of “Adam’s expiring curse .. . it seemed that life’s weight might 
lift a little before this generation passed away” (68); “The game was as 
good as solved” (180); “Prosperity no longer meant inevitable subsequent 
shutdowns” (288);“Soon death itself would be brought into the process, 
made to occur at the optimal transfer points” (290); “Life would be at 
nothing’s mercy” (324);“Mankind had all but won” (329). 
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This repetitiveness renders these assertions ironic, but it also seems 
to suggest that Powers is simply putting in “everything that happened” 
to Clare. His choice about where to begin and end the story of his cor- 
porate “person” adds to this impression. Although the novel begins with 
an account of how Clare came to Lacewood in the 1880s, as part of a 
brief opening exposition about the town itself, the rest of the history 
proceeds chronologically, from when Jephthah Clare comes to America in 
1802 until the turn of the millennium. In other words, the history of the 
‘J. Clare’s Sons” begins with J. Clare ar- 
riving in America and ends when history catches up to the present. Such 
inclusivity violates Aristotle’s belief that the good poet “does not put into 
his poem everything that happened” to his subject, since “an indefinitely 
large number of things happens to one person, in some of which there 
is no unity” (97). The implication is that something other than narrative 
unity dictates what to include and what not to. 

In contrast, instead of repetition, and instead of the repeated failure 


American company that began as‘ 


to recognize the contradiction leading to this repetition, Laura’s story 
is structured in part by the growing awareness of its main character, a 
dawning recognition of how much both her mind and body have been 
shaped by corporations. This development culminates in Laura’s epiphanic 
realization not only of what (probably) caused her cancer, but also that the 
influence of corporations on her life extends much deeper, making the 
ambiguity about the cause of the cancer irrelevant. Her story, moreover, 
is framed in a way that suggests an internal, organic logic governs when 
it begins and ends. It begins roughly with the start of her conflicts—her 
struggle with cancer and her struggle for self-awareness—and ends when 
she has lost the first struggle and, with her realization about the influence 
of corporations, achieved some measure of victory in the second. In other 
words, as Aristotle might put it, her story is narrated to suggest “a whole 
...that which has a beginning, middle, and a conclusion” (96). 

Finally, where Clare’s history relies overwhelmingly on what we 
might call, following Jesse Matz, the narrative speed of “summary” (66), 
Laura’s story is much more frequently (and, for novels, typically) com- 
prised by the narrative speed of “scene.” In a scene, as Matz describes it, 
the time narrated equals time of narration, and concerns “events” like dia- 


logue and the movements of consciousness, which happen at the “speed” 
of language itself (Matz 66). In the Clare narrative, as Paul Maliszewski 
points out, there is very little dialogue and not much time spent dwelling 
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in individual consciousness (169). The result of making a corporation the 
main character is that we have “focalized information,’ a term Powers uses 
in his critical essay on systems novels, instead of focalized consciousness, 
the traditional vehicle of narrative conventions like “character develop- 
ment” and “dramatic interest” (“Making” 307). 

So, while Powers avoids “contriving a dramatic confrontation” be- 
tween “the personal and the corporate,’ he does make strategic use of 
the traditional contrivances of dramatic unity. This implied opposition 
between these sites of “form” and “formlessness” isn’t presented as a 
postmodern critique of “grand narrative,’ however. Noting that “those 
who believe in the postmodern break would find ludicrous the notion 
that we're part of any project at all?’ Powers dismisses that position as 
“our current malaise: not to believe that we belong to anything larger 
than ourselves” (“Last”). Instead, opposing form to formlessness points 
toward how, though the “evolution” of business lacks the narrative form 
we ascribe to it, we must nonetheless ascribe such a form because: “we 
all live our lives as a tale that is told?’ Precisely because “we belong to 
[something] larger than ourselves,’ in the sense of institutional structures 
that must be constantly renewed by succeeding generations, the future 
offers the possibility of new stories and new structures. Noting a scene 
in Gain where he quotes Churchill—“We construct our buildings, and 
thereafter, they construct us” (260)—Powers suggests that “the politics 
of my writing hover around this idea that yes, we have constructed our 
buildings, but no, they don’t have to construct us” (“Last”). 

Does Powers’s account of “the politics” of his writing accord with 
his actual treatment of the political, especially in terms of what that treat- 
ment assumes and what it forecloses? In the context of a historical novel, 
addressing such a question means taking a closer look at how the novel 
posits history itself. In Gain, this means returning, once again, to the 
“Riverton Mansion,” home of the “Lacewood Historical Society” (50). 


History, politics, and the manufactured world 


As she struggles through rooms filled with Clare memorabilia, Laura 
Bodey observes that: 


each glass showcase gets a little older than the last. The Me De- 
cade reverts to the Summer of Love, which fades back into the 
Golden Era... -After three or four cases, she realizes she has en- 
tered the loop backwards. But she’s in too deep to leave and start 
again from the beginning. (294) 
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This “backwards” encounter with history suggests, quite simply, a failure 
to think historically, a failure to understand how past turns into pres- 
ent. This failure to think historically is a function of the particular way 
Laura encounters history, an approach Powers figures in terms of spatial 
positioning: she’s “in too deep,” lacking the “aerial view” (89) afforded 
to the reader. Where she can see only the bits of commercial propaganda 
produced by Clare, represented by the collage-like stream of texts dividing 
the two narratives, we see not only this propaganda stream but also the 
contradictions it obscures. Laura’s failure is thus a failure to start “from 
the beginning,” to examine the basic structures and processes that have 
led to this ever-intensifying feedback “loop” between consumers and 
corporations. Laura’s touring the museum in reverse, then, underscores the 
novels main political and aesthetic thrust: to encounter history through 
a collection of ideological narratives is to “enter the loop backwards,” as 
it means trying to understand dynamic processes through texts whose 
systemic function is, in part, to hide these processes. 

Never quite achieving the vantage afforded to the reader, Laura has 
access only to decontextualized bits of clichéd historical imagery— ‘the 
Me Decade reverts to the Summer of Love, which fades back into the 
Golden Era”—experiencing what Fredric Jameson characterizes as the 
postmodern “disappearance of the historical referent. . . .A new and 
original historical situation in which we are condemned to seek History 
by way of our own pop images and simulacra of that history, which itself 
remains forever out of reach” (25).° Attempting to depict the processes, 
not just the products, of global capital, Gain can be read as an attempt 
to relocate “the historical referent,” to recontextualize and reanimate the 
“pop images and simulacra” (320) of corporate culture. But to truly think 
historically about capitalism is to think politically—and vice versa—and 


the political is precisely what Powers’s text forecloses. 

The simplest way this is true is that, as one interviewer points out, 
“An absence in this book—and throughout most of the other ones—is 
that politics and politicians don’t really walk across the stage” (“Indus- 
trial”). There is in Gain no discursively equivalent “politician” mediating 
between “the person” and “the corporation-as-person,” and opposition or 
alternatives to capitalism also barely appear. But the disavowal of the po- 
litical goes deeper than that. When Powers does attempt to depict politics 
as such, and when he does acknowledge the presence of other political 
systems, it becomes clear that human conflict itself, the very substance of 
the political, is largely absent from his text. 
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Here, for instance, is the core of Powers’s description of the great 
political and economic struggles of the Depression and New Deal era: 


By the fall of 1932, Lacewood was as radicalized as a conser- 
vative farm town would ever get. Folks who would have not 
stooped to slip bread and water under Debs’s prison bars lined 
up to vote for Norman Thomas. And the revolution would have 
prevailed, society would have transformed itself at last, had not 
Roosevelt come along and stolen the best lumber out from un- 
derneath the militant Socialists and turned it into mainstream 
party planks. 


First, the President brought back booze, that distraction beyond 
value. Then, almost instantly, he went on a shark hunt. Two suc- 
cessive, sweeping securities acts lowered the boom on all the 
clever riggers of the big money. It was time, Roosevelt declared, 
for business to play by the rules and remember the original pur- 
pose of doing business. What that purpose was, neither Roos- 
evelt nor anyone else ever ventured to recall. (308) 


This is political history as “pop image.’ What’s more important, however, 
is that it is political history as a stream of inert facts, bits of data forming 
recognizable patterns. The pattern is signified in the ironic final line: here 
is yet another misrecognition of business’s fundamental purposelessness. 
Rather than finding a way to dramatize the human conflicts at work 
during this period, showing how these major events emerge out of in- 
dividual struggles, mediated by class—an approach that emphasizes both 
the contingency of these events and the continued relevance of these 
struggles—Powers represents the Depression and New Deal as simply the 
working out of a systemic tendency, which we perceive from a position 
of ironic remove. This depoliticizing abstraction has the perverse effect 
of naturalizing the metastasization of corporate capitalism, as if it really 
did happen like evolution. In this way, the text clashes with Powers’s sug- 
gestion that what “we have constructed” doesn’t have to “construct us,” 
implying that corporations and their contradictions will always be with 
us. Ultimately, this conclusion must be drawn from Gain because there 
is nothing in the formal logic of the text to signal that the system is the 
product of choices between contested alternatives. 
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Not all of the novel’s historical content is so radically compressed, 
of course, but even its more developed moments are structured like in- 
formation to be processed. One way to articulate what’s missing from 
Gain is to note the absence of what Lukács calls the “mediocre hero,” a 
figure by which the historical novelist can dramatize that “society” is not 
simply “uninterrupted self-reproduction, as something stagnant; society 
also stands amid the current of history. Here the new opposes itself hos- 
tilely to the old” (Historical 39). Because, for instance, such a hero “sides 
passionately with neither of the warring camps in the great crises of his 
time” (37), he or she “can become involved alternately with the leaders 
of each of the opposing parties” and “these leaders can be portrayed not 
merely as social and historical forces but men in human relationships” 
(“Narrate” 141). By means of the mediocre hero, then, the writer can 
move beyond mere “description of important historical events,” toward 
“a moving human drama in which we get to know the typical agents of 
great historical conflict as human beings,’ positing history as “the arena 
for human ambitions, a stage or battlefield for men’s struggles with each 
other” (135). 

No such sense of “hostility” and historical dynamism animates Gain. 
There are no “mediocre heroes,” in either the historical or present-day 
narrative, precisely because there are no “opposing parties,” no “warring 
camps” with which Laura or any other character can side.° Modern his- 
tory is not posited as a “battlefield for men’s struggles with each other,” 
not as a series of conflicts between classes, alternate political systems, 
political parties, modes of production, or even different stages in a mode 
of production. Rather, history in Gain appears as an unfolding conflict 
between the public interest and the working of the system, expressed as 
dramas of pattern recognition and misrecognition. 

In the characters of Benjamin Clare (a scientist) and Samuel Clare 
{a religious Adventist), Powers does attempt to depict alternatives to 
the business-for-business’s sake approach modeled by the third brother, 
Resolve Clare. But the value systems represented by these two reluctant 
businessmen don’t emerge in the novel as real political alternatives or 
threats to capitalism, and they are ultimately subjected to the imperatives 
of the corporation. Again, though, the key point concerns not whether 
Powers finally offers political alternatives, but rather how he represents 
these dalliances with other ways of being. Like Laura Bodey’s, the stories 
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of Benjamin and Samuel are stories of ideological blindness and estrang- 
ing insight; indeed, Powers frames these stories in a way that suggests they 
are the same story. 

Here, for example, is the great, transformative moment in Samuel's 
life, a transformation that plays out in a little over three pages. After his 
devout wife, Dorcas, reads a William Miller tract predicting “the world 
would end at the stroke of midnight, October 22, 1844” (81), Samuel 
settles his “earthly accounts” (82) and sells off his “worldly property,’ 
including his share of the Clare company, which he signs over to his 
brother Resolve. Samuel and Dorcas don “ascension gowns” and head to 
the highest point in the house to wait for “world’s last midnight.” Their 
disappointed return to earth segues directly—without the typical com- 
mercial break—into Laura’s return from her first chemo visit: 


In the early hours of October 23, Samuel and Dorcas Clare, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and baby Douglas descended from the upper 
rooms of their house, still stubbornly theirs. They walked back 
through the obstinately undissolved foyer, emptied at last of the 
waking nightmare of deliverance. And they looked out, like re- 
turned Crusoes, upon the manufactured world. 


They send Laura home. Except it isn’t home anymore ... 

All this space: it’s never been anything more than an obliga- 
tion to fill it. And the filler, all her carefully coordinated furniture: 
so cozy a nest once. Now lifeless twigs, the rotted rigging of a 
ship in a vacuum bottle. 

She must have been mad. Had some crazed idea that the 
house would be her safe haven. Would always take care of her. 
She’s spent years taking care of it, keeping up her end of the 
deal. But now, at the first called debt, the house gets ready to 
renege. (83-84) 


In one sense, these two experiences are polar opposites. Laura expected 
her house to be “her safe haven,” to “always take care of her,’ while 
Samuel expected his house to “dissolve” during “deliverance.” Laura ex- 
pected that the prosperity wrought by business innovation would be the 
means of her salvation, while to Samuel, prosperity is merely prefigured, 
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not produced, by economic development: “The turning of fat to soap, of 
labor to cash, of wilderness to rail-served settlements merely predicted in 
miniature Miller’s final transformation. All added value was God’s” (82). 
The underlying structures of these two experiences, however, are 
quite similar. In both, “deliverance” transforms into abandonment, into the 
feeling of being stranded in one’s own home. The narrative in both stages 
a confrontation with the meaninglessness of the “manufactured world’ — 
the world as made by, and whose only meaning is to serve, business—that 
“reneges” on its “debt” and is “emptied at last of the waking nightmare of 
deliverance.” Moreover, the allusion to Robinson Crusoe in the Clare scene 
is elaborated in Laura’s: the means of deliverance, a ship, turns out to be a 


mere simulacrum, “the rotted rigging of a ship in a vacuum bottle.” Later, 
as her days are disrupted by the effects of the chemo and her alienation 
deepens, this elaboration is made more explicit: “Her life. Her life, Laura 
keeps telling herself. But the thing feels like nothing she’s ever visited. 
She’s back in some alien England, after years shipwrecked on a coral shoal 
that shows up on no one’s map” (119). 

The crucial point is that both of these narratives are structured by 
revelation, or failed revelation, not conflicts with other characters. The 
tension between “American religion” and “American business” does not 
play out, for instance, in tension between Samuel and Resolve, and there 
is no brotherly conflict either before or after Samuel’s leave-taking: “After 
the world stubbornly refused to end, Resolve welcomed Samuel back into 
the business. Never again on equal footing, of course” (103).This may sig- 
nify a decline in the status of spiritual justifications for American business, 
but the unequal footing never translates into any kind of fraternal discord. 
Similarly, Samuel’s supper-time disagreements with Dorcas—“man and 
wife grappling with the terms of their existence” (80)—are predicated on 
a fundamental agreement about the need to serve God. 

Just as there are no intractable conflicts within these narratives, least 
of all conflicts between characters from different classes or positions in 
the mode of production, there are also no real conflicts between the 
characters in one narrative and the characters in the other. The parallel 
established between Samuel and Laura—the suggestion that they've both 
expected capitalism to do something it cannot do, whether to prologue or 
provide “deliverance” —suggests that both the shareholder and the stake- 
holder have the same basic interests, and that both have simply made the 
same mistake about how to achieve it, a mistake the reader is put in the 
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position to observe. This narrative act disavows the conflicts intrinsic to 
different class positions, or between the shareholder enriched by corporate 
actions and the stakeholder negatively affected by it. 

Indeed, this conflict remains disavowed even though Samuel rejoins 
the company, denies what he recognized about business, and, having out- 
lived Resolve, is the brother who decides that Clare should incorporate— 
and thus it is he, as much as any other character, who can be said to be 
responsible for Laura Bodey’s death. Yet Powers maintains the parallel, as 
Samuel defends his decision to incorporate with words that echo Laura’s 
desire for a home that “would always take care of her’’: “Business,” Samuel 
declares, “of rights ought to be our ancestral home, stately and permanent, 
upon whose paneled halls hung the portraits of all those whose hands had 
raised the beams and sped the plow” (158). 

Thus, when “Samuel and Dorcas returned to commerce’s fold chas- 
tened but unrepentant Adventists” (103), it reveals something about their 
characters, but also something about the premises of the novel. When 
Samuel muses, “Visitation was merely delayed. All mankind became 
stakeholders in Creation’s impending completion,” it suggests that he has 
turned his back on his revelation about the “manufactured world” but 
also underscores how in Gain “all mankind became stakeholders.” In this 
gesture, Powers figures a world with no fundamental disagreements about 
the ends of social life, and thus with no fundamental disagreements about 
the role of government, a world that is ostensibly “post-historical” and 
“post-political.” According to the logic of Gain, government is to concern 
itself with what, according to Foucault, liberal governmentality has always 
been concerned with: the “biological existence of a population” (137). 


Nongovernmental politics and economic government 


Articulating Gain’s premises in this way helps situate the novel in its 
most immediate political context, the anti-corporate, anti-globalization 
movements that flourished during the late 1990s. In his analysis of such 
“nongovernmental” movements, Michel Feher suggests that, despite vast 
differences, “what specifically concerns nongovernmental activists is not 
who governs—who is in charge, for whose benefit, and to what alleged 
end—but how government is exercised” (14). Governmental performance 
by the state—or by corporate executives, “given to claiming that their 


management optimizes the prosperity of stakeholders”—is judged in 
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terms of the biopolitical function of power, a mode of legitimation “use- 
ful for nongovernmental activists,’ who are able to hold such officials 
accountable in the name of whether their measures “contribute to the 
welfare of the governed” (16). That this same premise is shared by those 
in positions of power and those who seek to hold them accountable also 
highlights the (ostensibly) “post-ideological” quality of this type of poli- 
tics. No longer contesting “who governs” means no longer contesting 
which type of government should be “in charge,’ which ideology should 
prevail. This means, in effect, no longer contesting whether preserving 
liberal capitalism is the best “end” and no longer questioning whether it 
“contributes to the welfare of the governed.” 

In its approach to representing politics and history, Gain shares these 
same post-ideological commitments. It not only posits a universally shared 
end, the general “welfare,” but also represents the formal structure of the 
political in the same way as does nongovernmental politics. The latter’s 
aspiration to be political but “nongovernmental” projects a certain vi- 
sion of the relationship between the state and civil society. Specifically, it 
posits separate-but-interconnected zones. There is a zone for “political” 
involvement, where nongovernmental actors should advocate for their 
interests, and a separate zone for the “institutions of government,’ tasked 
with coordinating these interests in order to maximize “the welfare of 
the governed.” Implicitly, nongovernmental actors should not pursue their 
interests into the realm of the state, and the state can and should stand 
“outside” this realm of interests, somehow free of its conflicts. This is why 
nongovernmental actors believe they can “be involved in politics without 
aspiring to govern” as, again, Feher observes, and why they eschew the 
goal of traditional party politics, to “be governed by the best leaders.” 

These refusals, and the taking for granted the “institutions of govern- 
ment,” also imply that civil society can and must be coordinated, rather 
than being marked by either intractable conflict or inevitable harmony. 
In Gain, the zone of private interests is represented by the contents of 
the two main narratives, and the zone of government is to be filled by 
the reader, standing outside the realm of private interests, observing the 
inefficient relationship between the human and the corporate, and find- 
ing some way to solve this inefliciency—though Gain does indicate how 
to do so, aiming instead “to suggest a political vision without declaring a 
simplistic resolution to the enormous questions raised by the ascendance 
of the corporation” (Powers “Last”’). 
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Feher observes that “the 1990s were arguably the golden years—or at 
least the boom decade—of nongovernmental politics” (24) in part because 
of nongovernmental politics’ compatibility with neoliberalism.’ But this 
compatibility, as I’ve suggested, reflects a shared acceptance of a particular 
mode of government, the same as that articulated by Gain. In this mode, 
what Stephen Engelmann calls “economic government,” the state “serves 
neither the people nor a ruler but instead an economy” (2); it is predicated 
on coordinating private interests in the name of maximizing the “public 
interest,’ a move that depends on “a logic of commensurability” that 
Engelmann calls “monistic interest” (3):“What first looks like a plurality 
of interests grounded in present experience and relations is always a pro- 
spective singularity” (51). Both the commensurability of interests and the 

expectations that define these interests must be constructed “in a system 
that governs by coordinating the self-government of its members” (3). 

This act of coordination is the role of governing institutions, which 
are to approach lawmaking like “landscaping” (58): 


Order must be constructed according to the “junction-of-inter- 
ests prescribing principle.” This principle demands that one be 
given the interest to do what contributes to the aggregate inter- 
est, and to not do what diminishes it. Whatever their pedigree, 
those interests that are not optimal in light of this principle must 
be changed; mechanisms must be deployed so that doing what 1s 
in the aggregate interest is in one’s own interest. Laws and their 
attendant penalties and rewards are simply motives provided by 
the legislator who, since every motive has its corresponding in- 
terest, constructs interests. (54) 


In this system, interests must be constructed because not everyone has “a 
clear view” (67), a lack of foresight that necessitates roles for both “direct” 
and “indirect” legislation, the latter of which is “the function of the mor- 
alist or ‘deontologist.” As Engelmann explains, “the landscape is always 
better known by some—for example, deontologists—than by others, and 
their role is to sketch out the landscape’s prospects and explain to differ- 
ent people how they fit in? Gain is designed to serve this explanatory 
function: to “sketch out the landscape’s prospects” and thus shape readers 
who self-govern with the same “clear view”—the “aerial view” (89)—ot 
their interests. As in economic government, in Gain these interests are 
commensurable with the singular “public interest,” the balance of 


made Ra AAt $ 
t for all “stakeholders” in a global economy of gains and losses. 


what is bes 
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Engelmann clarifies that while neoliberalism is a form of economic 
government, economic government is not necessarily neoliberal. For in- 
stance, “whereas Bentham’s conception of the value sought by economic 
government, utility, is a notoriously open one,’ utility for neoliberals “is 
strictly defined in terms of preferences” (146), meaning that “the expan- 
sion of the empire of choice is almost by definition good ...a great can- 
didate for increasing efficiency and aggregate utility” (146-47). One could 
raise a similar caveat about Gain: it has the same formal logic as economic 
government, but that doesn’t mean it is thereby “neoliberal.” As I’ve sug- 
gested, in Gain the unthinking “expansion of the empire of choice” —in 
the form of an endless stream of marvelous new biotechnology—isn’t “a 
great candidate for increasing efficiency and aggregate utility,” but, rather, 
is precisely the problem. 

Ina 1998 New York Times op-ed piece, published just five months after 
Gain, Powers makes his critique of neoliberalism explicit. Written par- 
tally in response to “the ban on Federal financing of fetal tissue research,” 
which “effectively signs over all such research to corporations,” the essay 
suggests that “the ultimate power to manipulate all biological processes .. . 
lies increasingly in private hands.” Market logic is driving the commercial 
life-sciences in the direction of “ever more exotic biological techniques,” 
Powers writes, but: 


The health benefits deriving from stem cell research are likely to 
be arcane and expensive and nowhere near as consequential to 
world health as, say, the application of existing cheap, low-tech 
treatments for malnutrition and infant diarrhea. Even in our own 
country, simple prevention could save more lives more cheaply 
than the most futuristic technologies ever would. (“Life”) 


Moreover, “exotic” experiments conducted by profit-seeking scientists 
can be legal yet still have “long-term social consequences” that “alter the 
basic terms of existence beyond our ability to live them.” 

Powers concludes that “we will need stronger instruments of reflec- 
tion than what markets provide” in order to put biotechnology to its 
“proper use.” Resisting neoliberalism, he nonetheless calls for economic 
government, a government whose role is not to maintain rights, extend 
equality, or express sovereign will, but to save and preserve “life” itself, 
with an interest in “world health” that implicitly cuts across lines of na- 
tional sovereignty. In Powers’s essay, such a government is held accountable 
in the name of whether it has the “wisdom” to make the most efficient 
use of what life science can do. 
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This op-ed clarifies the intervention made by Gain and helps us un- 
derstand what’s at stake in the novel’s final lines, where the historical nar- 
rative catches up with the advent of “the ultimate power to manipulate 
all biological processes.” In a brief denouement, we see Tim Bodey—son 
of Laura, who has died of the cancer—grow up, go to MIT, and join an 
“interdisciplinary research team” that develops a computer algorithm “that 
would take any amino acid sequence and predict exactly how it would 


fold up” (355): 


In such a vat, people might create molecules to do anything. The 
team found itself staring at a universal chemical assembly plant at 
the level of the human cell. Together with a score of other ma- 
chines just then coming into existence, their program promised 
to make anything the damaged cell called out for. 


And no one needed to name the first cure that would roll of 
their production line. 


It was then that Timothy Bodey mentioned a healthy bit of 
capital he had tucked away, untouched since childhood. [His 
portion of the settlement money from Clare.| The sum had been 
compounding forever, waiting for a chance to revenge its earn- 
ing. The figure was now huge, a considerable bankroll. And softly, 
Tim suggested that it might be time for the little group of them 
to incorporate. 


As I’ve noted, we’ve heard this kind of triumphal rhetoric many times 
before—‘the game was as good as solved” (180), “Life would be at noth- 
ing’s mercy” (324), etc. and the description of Tim’s computer program 
also echoes the language used to describe the product, production facili- 
ties (the “vat,” the “production line”), and promise of that more primitive 
form of biotechnology, soap.” Indeed, the rapid move from innovation to 
the decision “to incorporate” reads like a compressed retelling of Clare’ 
rationalization of the process of soap-making and its decision, in 1867, 


to incorporate. 

As all this repetition ironizes the triumphal rhetoric, we easily com- 
plete the pattern in our minds. What will happen next is what has hap- 
pened before: this new, finance-driven technology will create surplus life, 


but, “Janus-faced” (46, 355) it will also produce a surplus of early death. As 
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the novel insists, the very point of “incorporation” is to externalize risk, 
to profit by not paying the true costs of production, including the loss of 
life caused by production “byproducts.” In this sense, the novel’s conclu- 
sion dramatizes what Powers argues for explicitly in his op-ed piece, the 
need for policies which do not effectively sign over “the ultimate power 
to manipulate all biological processes” to corporations. 

But, even if we accept Powers’s intervention on its own terms—as an 
effort to substitute one form of liberal governmentality for another—there 
is something missing from this critique: we know what should happen, 
roughly speaking, but not why it doesn’t. The novel doesn’t address why, 
for instance, corporate-driven research is so crucial to neoliberal policy, or 
illuminate the connection between biotechnology and the political efforts 
of a certain class in a certain country—the financial class in the US—to 
reestablish its dominance.'” My point is not that Powers should have 
depicted all these developments in order to explain why Timothy Bodey 
feels his best (or only) option is “to incorporate’—that would be to con- 
fuse, again, “the totality with a mere ‘sum of facts’” (Lukács, “Reportage” 
74). Instead, my point is simply that without a formal acknowledgment 
of such political struggles, there can be no explanation, in the structural 


and historical sense, for this scenario. 


Notes 


1. Ursula K. Heise, for instance, reads Gain—along with Don DeLillo’s White 
Noise—as a narrative of a newly emerging risk society, in which “new kinds of 
risks will create new kinds of social structure characteristic of different forms 
of modernity” (753). Bruce Robbins reads the novel as a meditation on “how 
the nations of the world might join together in some other way than via the 
profits of the American multinationals, and what we might do with each other, 
and for each other, if we could” (90). As I suggest above, however, Powers’s 
Te-envisioning of “the political” goes even further than these readings allow. 
Articulating what this vision reveals and conceals helps clarify what is truly 
distinct about both this text and this “post-political,” “post-historical” period in 
political history; doing so also helps us recognize that such critics’ own para- 
digms—in these cases, “risk theory” and transnational “cosmopolitanism”— 
also tend to downplay the ideological and economic divisions at the heart of 
global capitalism. 


2. The best, most concise example of this order at work in Gain is the depic- 
ton of the relationship between industry and “nature” itself. The novel suggests 
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that industry’s destruction of the American pastoral—*the Indian’s Arcadia” 
(117)—creates a market for simulations of it, which, like Clare’s “Native Balm” 
soap, will also be produced by industry (118):“Live as the natives once did, and 
those shocks’”—the shocks produced by the “age of steam”—“might disap- 
pear.” Much later, the desire for a home garden, another simulacrum, creates a 
market for Clare’s chemical herbicide, which intervenes in the growth cycle of 
the plants, leading to surplus life for those plants, but also intervenes in the life 
cycle of the human using it; this leads to surplus “life” for the corporation, in 
the form of a new market for the anti-cancer drug, taxol. Although “Bristol- 
Myers Squibb” makes the drug 
cheap materials” (151). 


as it does in real life—” Clare sells them 


3. In some sense the corporation both eliminates and appropriates the position 
of the mother. After Laura Bodey dies, her daughter, Ellen, is also stricken with 
ovarian cancer, and Powers concludes Ellen’s story this way:““The only thing 
Ellen really wanted was to have kids. She and Tom tried for years: concentra- 
tions, harvesting, implanting, in vitro. Nothing worked for them. But because 
the doctors were perpetually in there looking, they saw her ovarian trouble 
early, and gained her many years” (354). The implication is that the source of 
life is no longer the mother but business (it “harvests,” “implants,” and “gained 
her many years”), which is also the dealer of death (the chemicals that give her 
ovarian trouble that likely make her “gain” of “many years” a net loss). 


4.The use of such “excess” to draw attention to systemic patterns is central to 
Tom LeClair’s definition of the “systems novel,” a critical term Powers embrac- 
es. See LeClair’s The Art of Excess and Powers’s “Making the Rounds.” 


5. For Jameson and Powers, this lost sense of history seems to be a more au- 
thentic experience of the present than the unthinking embrace of the nar- 
ratives of progress. In Gain, the narratives of the characters who come the 
closest to achieving the perspective of the reader-—Laura and her ex-husband 
Don—culminate in experiences of disorientation caused by a loss of a sense of 
“inside” and “outside,” the same reason, according to Jameson, why postmod- 
ern art can longer “think historically” (ix). Laura’s epiphany about the power 
of corporations, for instance, is also a sublime experience, the raw power of an 
unlocatable system that blurs all boundaries between cause and effect, life and 
business: “It makes no difference whether this business gave her cancer. They 
have given her everything else. Taken her life and molded it every way imagin- 
able, plus six degrees beyond imagining” (320). 
Jameson, of course, called for work that provided temporal and spatial “cogni- 


tive mapping” (54)—which he saw as “a code word for ‘class consciousness 
(418). As I suggest, Gain doesn’t offer such consciousness; it too fails to “think 


historically.” 
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6. This absence might seem plausible as a representation of how political real- 
ity appears at the present, when real alternatives to capitalism are harder to 
imagine, and when more and more workers are actual “shareholders,” and thus 
occupy what Erik Olin Wright calls “contradictory class positions,” able to “ap- 
propriate part of the social surplus” (18). But here again it seems appropriate 

to judge the text in terms of Lukacs’s requirements for the social novel: it must 
“indicate pervasive features that show clearly, and in a palpable and concrete 
fashion, the connection to the essential and driving forces,” rather than limiting 
itself to how “combinations of individual features appear in empirical reality” 
(“Reportage”’ 52). 


7. Feher reads this compatibility in strategic terms, suggesting that NGOs 
thrived because they offered a way of checking the injustices of the free mar- 
ket without constituting or calling for greater state intervention, and thus were 
able to withstand critiques, by both right and left, that the state “was governing 
too much” (19). 


8. Engelmann locates these views in the political philosophy of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, a key influence in his genealogy of economic government. 


9. For example, both products function as “‘Janus-faced” (46, 355) intermedi- 
aries who are able to “mesh” with two different materials: the “transforming 
algorithm that worked in two directions” is able to mesh with “the raw source 
and finished product” (355), while soap is “an interlocutor that managed to 
coax mutually hostile materials”—water and grime—‘onto speaking terms” 


(46). 


10. For an analysis of these connections, see Melinda Cooper. 
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Maren Linett 


L What is Posthumanism?, Cary Wolfe enlists Temple Grandin’s account 
of her autism to critique reductive ideas of subjectivity. He quotes Oliver 
Sacks’s comment that Grandin’s first book was “unthinkable because it 
had been medical dogma for forty years or more that there was no ‘inside; 
no inner life, in the autistic, or that if there was it would be forever denied 
access or expression” (129). As Wolfe sees it, 


that dogma is founded in no small part on the too-rapid assimi- 
lation of the questions of subjectivity, consciousness, and cogni- 
tion to the question of language ability—a dogma that is perhaps 
even more entrenched in the humanities and social sciences than 
in areas such as medicine. Indeed, as many scholars have argued, 
the shibboleth “where there is reason, there is a subject” morphs, 
in the twentieth century, into “where there is language, there is a 
subject.” 


Wolfe’s work on the non-verbal aspects of autistic subjectivity is germane 
also to assumptions about the subjectivity of others who do not speak, 
or do not speak fluently, including people who are prelingually deaf. The 
idea that language is the sine qua non of subjectivity, an inadequate idea in 
itself, becomes even more reductive in the common slippage—in both 
everyday and philosophical discourse—from language to speech. 

For the western philosophical tradition, language entails speech. As 
Lennard Davis points out, even “the act of writing is falsely given the 
qualities of sonic duration. . . .So many of our assumptions about writ- 
ing, about language, about communication are based on the premise that 
language is in fact sonic, audible, vocalized” (100). In his critique of pho- 
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nocentrism in Of Grammatology, Derrida has shown that western culture’s 
privileging of speech over writing stems from a concomitant privileging 
of presence over absence. This critique does not analyze deafness or signed 
languages, but as H-Dirksen Bauman has suggested, Derrida’s analysis 


enables 


the theoretical significance of “deafness”... [to take] on new 
historical and metaphysical importance. . . .Deafness exiles the 
voice from the body, from meaning, from being; it sabotages its 
interiority from within, corrupting the system which has pro- 
duced the “hearing” idea of the world. Deafness, then, occupies 
a consummate moment in the deconstruction of Western ontol- 
ogy. . . -There is always a trace of nonpresence in the system of 


signing. (317) 


This “trace of nonpresence” disturbs notions of self-presence, identity, 
interiority, and understanding that have traditionally depended on as- 
sumptions about the voice and speech.! Such an equation of language and 
speech leads many to question or dismiss the subjectivity of those who do 
not use spoken languages, and shapes both fictional representations and 
real-life understandings of the deaf. 

One result of this equation is that signed languages are dismissed as 
inferior modes of communication or not acknowledged as languages at 
all.? A recent critic of Carson McCullers’s The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, 
for example, collapses language into speech by describing John Singer— 
who signs fluently with his deaf friend Antonapoulos, reads the lips of 
English speakers, and writes grammatical English notes—as being without 
language. “Mick Kelly, Doctor Benedict Copeland, and Jake Blount each 
construct a Self-Other relationship,’ Charles Bradshaw writes, “with 
someone incapable of language—the deaf-mute, John Singer” (119).That 
this assertion was maintained after peer review and copy-editing suggests 
that such identification of language with speech is widespread.* Similarly, 
Michael Merva ties Singer’s lack of speech and hearing to a purported 
lack of understanding, often putting the word “understanding” in quota- 
tion marks. In his 2006 article, Merva writes that “Singer's ‘eyes’ always 
‘understand’; of course they do; he is reading lips, ‘understanding’ with 
his eyes the words people are saying, although not necessarily their mean- 
ings” (13). Merva also compares Singer to a “wall” (16). Here we can see a 


slippage from not hearing or speaking to not understanding, to not even 
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being human. As Christopher Krentz notes, the view that “the ability to 
speak vocally is what makes one human” has contributed to “the oppres- 
sion and exclusion of deaf people from society for centuries” (23). 

Such assumptions about language, knowledge, and subjectivity are il- 
luminated and complicated by representations of deafness in the work of 
the Anglo-Irish writer Elizabeth Bowen (1899-1973). Once considered a 
novelist of manners, Bowen is now widely acknowledged as a modernist 
whose fiction explores with equal insight her characters’ interior lives and 
their exterior circumstances, often during times of political unrest or war.* 
In Bowen’s work, I argue, deafness is positioned along an axis of knowl- 
edge. It is associated with both knowledge and the absence of knowledge, 
with both authentic understanding and mimicry (“understanding” with 
quotes around it). 

In a 1941 short story, “Summer Night,’ Bowen includes a charm- 
ing deaf woman who, importantly, speaks. Here deafness is linked to a 
genuine, even at times mystical self-knowledge and emplacement that 
is contrasted with the dissembling culture of wartime Ireland. In her 
final novel, Eva Trout (1968), deafness again involves a mystical source of 
knowledge; but in this text such knowledge dissolves into a state of pure 
visuality defined by its lack of, and therefore quest for, knowledge. As I 
demonstrate, although Bowen does use deafness to raise questions about 
interiority, she ultimately acknowledges non-linguistic subjectivity, insist- 
ing that the challenges of deafness have to do less with subjectivity than 
with knowledge. Nevertheless, she does associate deafness—represented 
in Eva Tiout as a condition outside of speech—with a sense of doom that 
emerges from the inauthenticity of the visual world. 


Awful illuminations: “Summer Night” 


In Bowen’s story “Summer Night,” published in Look at All Those Roses 
in 1941, a woman named Emma leaves her family behind and drives to 
meet a lover in a different part of Ireland. During her journey, she stops 
at an inn and learns that there is an “awful air battle” (Collected 585) go- 
ing on: the Battle of Britain. While she is driving, her lover Robinson 
is entertaining guests, a brother and sister. The brother, Justin Cavey, is 
visiting his sister in the town where they grew up; he has had to forego 
his usual continental vacation because travel outside of Ireland is severely 
limited during the war. The sister, Queenie, is first referred to as “the deaf 
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woman” (587). In the small town, in the “quick-talking, bitter society[, | 
she enjoyed, to a degree that surprised Justin, her privileged place” (588). 
When she brings her brother to visit neighbors for tea, “Queenie, with 
her cotton gloves in her lap, well knew how to contribute, while Justin 
talked, her airy, brilliant, secretive smiling and looking on.” 
The story’s setting in neutral Ireland means that the characters have 
a degree of choice in how much attention they give to the war. When 
Emma stops at the inn, there is a big crowd watching dog fights; the air 
battle is mentioned only when someone comes in reading the newspaper. 
But the crowd’s interest in the dog fights also figures Ireland’s uninvolved 
involvement in the war. Similarly, images of war impinge, unwelcome, on 
Justin’s mind, and he takes refuge in society: 


Above all, he was glad, for these hours or two of chatter, not 

to have to face the screen of his own mind, on which the dis- 
tortions of every one of his images, the war-broken towers of 
Europe, constantly stood. The immolation of what had been his 
own intensely had been made, he could only feel, without any 
choice of his. In the heart of the neutral Irishman indirect suf- 
fering pulled like a crooked knife. So he acquiesced to, and de- 
voured, society. (588) 


Because he is Irish, Justin feels excluded from the decision to go to war 
and betrayed by the destruction of landmarks whose images he felt were 
intensely his own. What protects him from seeing the “screen” of his mind 
are the hours of “chatter” that make it possible for him not to think. 
Being with Queenie, in their home town, interferes with his self- 
protective project: “His holiday with his sister, his holiday in this un- 
derwater, weedy region of memory, his holiday on which, almost every 
day, he had to pass the doors of their old home, threatened Justin with a 
pressure he could not bear” (587). These lines suggest there is more that 
Justin is working to suppress. It is not only the war and his private images 
of Europe that threaten him, but also some relation to himself, to his own 
past. Queenie’s deafness adds to the pressure he feels: 


He had to share with Queenie . . . the solitary and almost fairy- 
like world created by her deafness. Her deafness broke down 
his only defence, talk. He was exposed to the odd, immune, 
plumbing looks she was for ever passing over his face. He could 
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not deflect the tilted blue of her eyes. The things she said out of 


nowhere, things with no surface context, were never quite off 
the mark. (587) 


Here deafness and the quiet it necessitates are associated with deep in- 
terpersonal knowledge, even with revelation. Queenie does speak, as we 
learn when they are visiting Robinson; but because she cannot hear, 
when they are alone her presence precludes her brother’s speech. Her 
looks “plumb” his face so that he cannot keep his emotions hidden from 
himself. 

In addition to his feelings about war, Justin may be trying to sup- 
press his homosexuality. The story makes it clear that Justin has fallen for 
Robinson. He feels a “sort of anxious, disturbed attraction to the big, 
fair, smiling, offhand, cold-minded man” and “he became prone, like a 
perverse person in love, to expose all his own piques, crotchets, and weak- 
nesses” (589). He is affronted when Emma’ car pulls into the drive and 
he and Queenie must leave. Late that night Justin writes Robinson an 
angst-ridden letter in which he admits that his imagined picture of Emma 
is “rending [his] heart” (607), and breaks off their acquaintance. In the 
letter he writes that if he had seen Emma, his pain might be less intense. 
This possibility ties his distress about Robinson to his distress, as a neutral 
Irishman, about war-torn Europe: in both cases, not seeing 
rely on one’s own imagination—intensifies pain. 

But Justin also feels that the war has forced people to see. Before 


having to 


the war, there was a “stop in our senses and in our faculties that’s made 
everything around us so much dead matter. . . .I say, this war's an awful 
illumination; it’s destroyed our dark; we have to see where we are. Inmo- 
bilized, God help us, and each so far apart that we can’t even try to signal 
each other. And our currency’s worthless—our ‘ideas, so on, so on” (590). 
The war, then, like deafness, is aligned with a dangerous sort of seeing and 
knowledge. Indeed, there is a parallel movement from “stopped” senses to 
such dangerous knowledge. In the case of deafness, not hearing leads to 
a focus on seeing (e.g., Queenie’s plumbing looks), which puts pressure 
on Justin to know what he does not wish to know; in the case of the 
war, stopped senses are unblocked by the “awful illumination” of reality, 
revealing a humanity “immobilized,” left only with “worthless” ideas.’ 
Echoing Yeats’s “terrible beauty,’ the phrase “awful illumination” 
suggests that knowledge (cast in visual terms) can reveal things better leit 
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in the dark. But then, better for whom? Justin knows that “we've got to 
break through to the new form—uit needs genius” (590). Although he 
mostly tries to prevent himself from seeing and knowing, when he is in 
the presence of Robinson he feels able to face “see[ing] where we are.” 
Queenie, on the other hand, does not feel wrenched into seeing. On the 
contrary, for her seeing brings joy. At the window of Robinson’s house, 
“she had been looking intently ... down the lawn to the road”: 


Across the road, above the demesne wall, the dark beeches let 
through glitters of sky, and the colour and scent of the mown 
lawn and the flowers seemed, by some increase of evening, lifted 
up to the senses as though a new current flowed underneath. 
Queenie saw with joy in her own mind what she could not 
from her place in the window see—the blue china house, with 
all its reflecting windows, perched on its knoll in the brilliant, 
visions of where we are. (591) 


fading air. They are too rare 


This narrative comment contrasts Queenie’s rare ability to see where 
she is with her brother’s nervous resistance to the “screen of his own 
mind.” There is a complex set of perspectives structuring this descrip- 
tion: Queenie at the window imagines seeing herself at the window from 
outside the house and down the hill, but also imagines seeing the reflecting 
windows, which would in fact reflect back her imagined self at the bot- 
tom of the hill and prevent the imagined self/viewer from seeing the ac- 
tual self behind the reflecting glass. This play with perspective and Bowen's 
odd syntax (“saw with joy in her own mind what she could not from her 
place in the window see”) help establish Queenie’s vision as “rare,” as if 
deafness allows her to see and know in ways unavailable to others. 

But as Claire Wills suggests when she focuses on the word “immu- 
nity” as a “key metaphor for the moral complexities of Irish neutrality” 
(‘“Aesthetics” 140), Queenie’s knowledge is contained, self-sufficient to 
the point, perhaps, of isolationism. Bowen uses “immune” and “secretive” 
to describe both neutral Ireland and Queenie: Queenie passes “odd, im- 
mune, plumbing looks” (587) over her brother's face,® and contributes to 
conversation her “airy, brilliant, secretive smiling and looking on” (588); 
elsewhere Bowen describes Anglo-Irish Big Houses after the war began 
as becoming even more “singular, independent, and secretive” (qtd. in 
Wills, Neutral 176). Queenie’s calm, unlike her brother's hysteria, allows a 


certain access to knowledge, but Bowen seems to question whether the 


cost, in disengagement, is too high. 
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Bowen continues to explore the relation of knowing to hearing and 
seeing as the story returns to Emma’s house, sixty miles away, where her 
children have been put to bed and her husband and his Aunt Fran sit 
downstairs. When they hear a noise 


it is one of the young daughters, 
who has drawn all over her body with colored chalk and is dancing on 
her mother’s bed—Aunt Fran says calmly, “something has got in” (597) 
and makes for the drawing-room door. The Major sighs, puts down his 
drink, and says “Never mind, Aunt Fran. It’s probably nothing. PIL go.” 
From this innocuous scene erupts the rage of a woman cocooned within 
the private house by patriarchal culture: 


Whereupon, his Aunt Fran wheeled round on him with her 
elbows up like a bird’s wings. Her wax features sprang into stony 
prominence. “It’s never me, never me, never me! Whatever I see, 
whatever I hear, it’s ‘nothing, though the house might fall down. 
You keep everything back from me. No one speaks the truth to 
me but the man on the wireless. . . .I am never told, never told, 
never told. I get the one answer, ‘nothing, I am expected to wait 
here. No one comes near the drawing-room. I am never allowed 
to go and see!” 


Because she is elderly and female, Aunt Fran is infantilized. The “man 
on the wireless” tells her the truth about the war, but in the domestic 
sphere, even the evidence of her own senses is discounted. It is important 
that knowledge is represented here through sensory imagery: what she 
sees, what she hears, is nothing; she is never fold (not allowed to hear) and 
she is not allowed to go and see. The sensory imagery relates Aunt Fran’s 
situation to the characters in Robinson’s house—Justin, who tries not to 
see the screen of his mind, and Queenie, who has a vision of where she 
is—and to the war, which unstops the senses, much as the voice on the 
wireless allows Aunt Fran to hear the truth. 

When Aunt Fran retires to her bedroom, she feels an intense shame 
or disgust. The “evil of the moment . . . clung like a smell to her, so closely 
that she had been eager to get her clothes off, and did not like, even now, 
to put her hands to her face” (599). She then considers the state of “the 
world,” and her musings are cast in the language of war: 


The blood of the world is poisoned, feels Aunt Fran, with her 
forehead over the eiderdown. Not a pure drop comes out at 
any prick—yes, even the heroes shed black blood. The solitary 
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watcher retreats step by step from his post—who shall stem the 
black tide coming in? There are no more children: the children 
are born knowing. ...There is not even the past: our memories 
share with us the infected zone; not a memory does not lead 
up to this. Each moment is everywhere, it holds the world in its 
crystal; there is no elsewhere, no other place. 


Aunt Fran’s diction is itself infected by the war: blood, poison, heroes, a 
watcher, a post, a zone. If there are “no more children” because they are 
“born knowing,” knowledge itself is poisoned, preempting innocence or 
any other alternative to the infected zone, the zone from which Justin 
seeks to escape. Time has collapsed so that “each moment is everywhere.” 
Europe is imprisoned in a sort of eternal present, which instead of be- 
ing a site of transcendence, carries poisoned blood to every moment and 
every place. 

The story ends, however, with Queenie remembering one particu- 
lar evening when, walking “once only,” with “a lover,” she was “deeply 
contented” (607). She had guided the man through the demesne because 
“she had better eyes in the dark”: 


This was the night she knew she would find again. It had stayed 
living under a film of time ... [When they sat down on a stone 
bench,| emanations of kindness passed from him to her. The 
subtle deaf girl had made the transposition of this nothing or 
everything into an everything—the delicate deaf girl that the 
man could not speak to and was afraid to touch. She who, then 
so deeply contented, kept in her senses each frond and breath of 
that night, never saw him again and had soon forgotten his face. 
That had been twenty years ago, till tonight when it was now. 
Tonight it was Robinson who, guided by Queenie down leaf 
tunnels, took the place on the stone seat by the lake. (608) 


In one sense, Queenie’s experience of a night twenty years ago becom- 
ing “now” bears out Aunt Fran’s claim that “there is not even the past: 
our memories share with us the infected zone.” And the substitution of 
Robinson for the lover of her youth seems ominous because his imper- 
vious bearing torments Justin and Emma both (Emma finds, once she 
arrives to see her lover, that he has “broken her fairytale” [605]). So it is 
possible to read Queenie’s memory of contentment as a deception, an 
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illusion that personal relations can compensate for, or offer immunity 
from, the destruction of the war. Earlier, Justin observes, “she has a world 
to herself. I could envy her” (600). This echoes Bowen’s comment during 
the war that the censorship—the removal of war scenes from newsreels, 


for example—gave “the feeling of an invented world” (qtd. in Cole 74). 


But it is also possible to read Queenie’s experience as an alternative 
to the horror of the past-in-the-present. As she undresses at home after 
the evening at Robinson’, she is “contemplative, wishless, almost without 
an‘I)... inside [a] sphere of silence that not a word clouded” (607). And 
then the night in the demesne, which “she knew she would find again,” 
returns. Her memory emerges, then, not from egotistic desire but from an 
openness to echoes of the past in the present. The past is wrapped within 
the present, but for her it is not “poisoned.” Jeslyn Medoff suggests that 
Queenie’s “experience balances Aunt Fran’s feeling that memories are 
no longer possible” (75). And Phyllis Lassner argues that Queenie’s “is a 
romantic vision, but not a wish-fulfillment fantasy, for it creates genuine 
connections between past and present” (Study 103). 

It would be too simple, then, to say that Queenie is happy because 
she is outside of history. Instead, having a “world to herself” and being 
“almost without an ‘I’” indicate a different relation to language and desire 
than that of the other characters. “Not a word cloud|s]” her mental im- 
ages. Her deafness seems to lead to an acute visuality, and she can enjoy 
“visions of where we are” that her brother finds menacing. While Justin 
and Emma are both wrenched by desire and egotism, creating fairytales 
of how the world ought to be, Queenie is “contemplative” and “wishless.” 
Immune to being disappointed by Robinson, because she wishes nothing, 
Queenie seems protected from the “egotism and panic” (as Bowen puts 
itin The House in Paris [206]) of the other characters. 

Bowen’s representation of Queenie as expecting nothing, especially 
sexually, is problematic from the point of view of disability studies. As 
Rosemarie Garland-Thomson points out, women with disabilities are 
often portrayed as without a right to sexuality: “while feminism quite 
legitimately decries the sexual objectification of women, disabled women 
often encounter what Harlan Hahn has called ‘asexual objectification, the 
assumption that sexuality is inappropriate in disabled people” (25). When 
Robinson asks Justin if Queenie is fond of children, Justin says “You mean, 
why did she not marry?” (592). Robinson replies “Good God, no”—he 
had only wanted to show Queenie pictures of his children. Robinson's 
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shock reflects Garland-Thomson’s argument that many people assume 
disability precludes a sexual life. This assumption is often accompanied by 
an infantilization that positions people with disabilities as objects for other 
people’s benevolence.’ Indeed, one critic of “Summer Night” writes that 
“the irony is that Queenie gains her freedom through a kind of arrested 
development caused by her deafness” (Shumaker 92), though there is little 
evidence in the text that Queenie’s singleness should be read as “arrested 
development.” She is portrayed as independent, intelligent, and socially 
valued. One example of her independence is that after they leave Rob- 
inson’s house and part ways, Queenie forgets Justin “til next day” (606) 
while he, needing confirmation of his own emotional state, wonders if 
she shares his feelings of “dissonance” or “shock” (605). 

Robinson’s discomfort with the idea of Queenie marrying, moreover, 
is critiqued by the story as a whole. Justin ignores Robinson’s comment 
about his children’s photographs and tells him, “There was some fellow 
once, but I never heard more of him. You'd have to be very oncoming, 
I daresay, to make any way with a deaf girl” (592). And as we've seen 
above, the fellow “was afraid to touch” Queenie. Queenie’s singleness is 
thus rooted not in her deafness, but in others’ nervous responses to her 
deafness: if the man were more “oncoming” and less afraid to touch her, 
perhaps he would have made some way with Queenie. The story implies, 
that is to say, a social constructionist model of disability, locating the 
drawbacks to Queenie’s deafness more in the surrounding culture than 
in deafness itself.'° 

While those around her try in a panic to make their wishes come 

true, Queenie contemplates what is. Her calm relationship to seeing and 
knowing differs from Justin’s and Emma’s: Justin struggles with his mental 
imagery of war, and Emma struggles with her mental imagery of love. 
Being “wishless,” Queenie ends the story lying in her bed, smiling. Deaf- 
ness in “Summer Night” is thus linked to an alternative knowledge of the 
world and of the self, a kind of authentic understanding that, like Woolf's 
Jinny in The Waves, “respect[s] the moment with complete integrity” 
(265). Here deafness and the visuality it encourages lead to knowledge, 
understanding, and, though it may contain an element of denial, peace. 
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“Without knowing”: Eva Trout 


While in “Summer Night” deafness is linked to seeing and knowing, in 
Bowen’s final novel Eva Trout, the uncanny insight that again emerges 
from deafness ultimately gives way to a sense of lack: seeing as opposed to 
knowing. Sight and knowledge have, of course, long been strongly linked 
in western culture. Michael Davidson writes that “the idea that we are all 
prisoners in Plato’s Cave, seeing only shadows, suggests how powerful the 
connection between sight and knowledge has been from the outset” (18). 
This connection underwrites the link between deafness and knowledge 
in “Summer Night”: Queenie’s vision is sharpened—she had “better eyes” 
than her lover “in the dark” —and so too is her ability to know. The war- 
time setting in Ireland, where the war is beginning to “unstop the senses,” 
lends mystical meaning to her ability to see. It may also be that, given the 
linkages between speech and language, and language and subjectivity I 
discuss above, Bowen’s granting Queenie the ability to talk paves the way 
for representing her as having, rather than lacking, capacities. 

The non-speaking deaf character in Eva Tiout gives the impression 
that it is others, rather than he himself, who lack capacities. When Eva 
brings her illegally adopted deaf son Jeremy from America home to Eng- 


land, her old friends the vicar Mr. Dancey and his son Henry invite them 
for tea. 


Jeremy’s presence, since they had sat down to table, was never 
not to be felt. Eva, habituated, was least aware of it. There he sat, 
enthroned on a cushion brought from the drawing-room, on a 
level in every sense with the rest of the company. ...The effect 
Was not so much of mere intelligence as of a somehow unearthly 
perspicacity. The boy, handicapped, one was at pains to remem- 
ber, imposed on others a sense that they were, that it was they 
who were lacking in some faculty. ...A conviction that the vic- 
arage tea table was bugged, if on an astral plane, gained increas- 
ing hold on father and son. (172) 


With his “unearthly perspicacity” the eight-year-old Jeremy “imposes on 
others” a sense of lack, of handicap. “Perspicacity” formerly meant “keen 
vision” and comes from the Latin word specere, to see or to look; the father 
and son’s “conviction that the tea table was bugged” suggests a listener 
who, as “if on an astral plane,” can hear what they cannot. At the same 
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time, the very uncanniness of this conviction implies a view of Jeremy as 
lacking an important faculty: it is only that he gives the “effect” that others 
are “lacking in some faculty.” Indeed, in the draft version of this passage, 
more importance is given to the faculty of hearing; there, the “faculty” 
they seem to “lack” is said to be “essential to the conduct of full existence” 
(Eva ms.).!! The suggestion that deafness is a major impediment to “full 
existence,’ though deleted for the final version of the novel, is echoed in 
the dehumanization of Jeremy as some sort of mystical machine that can 
“bug” the tea-table. 

The paradoxical nature of Jeremy’s character, both superhuman and 
not-quite-human, is extended through the description of his silences. 
They “had manifold eloquent variations, outgoings, clamourings and 
insistencies, queries, ripostes. It took much to tie the tongue of his mind” 
(180). Not only can Jeremy hear on “an astral plane,” then, but he can 
speak with his mind. His silences are expressive not just visually but au- 
ditorily: they clamor, they insist, they are eloquent. Occasionally Jeremy 
is “in a silent mood” or “in one of his silent silences” (210). 

The most salient paradox here is that Jeremy’s deafness leads both to 
an uncanny insight and to a disabling lack of knowledge. At the Danceys’, 
Jeremy goes out to the ash heap and gathers up a variety of objects—sliv- 
ers of mirror, fragments of china, a crushed bird’s egg shell, buttons—and 
works absorbedly making them into a pattern. As Henry and Eva talk, 
“Jeremy put the slivers of mirror into sun-rays surrounding the orange 
button; his patterns made sense” (166). Mr. Dancey is impressed with the 
pattern, and when he is told that Jeremy is deaf, “the startled man said: 
‘I should never have known,’ He looked the more intently down at the 
pattern” (169). Mr. Dancey realizes that Jeremy’s vision is keen in more 
than one sense, and tells Eva, “‘Sight to me is the thing—the thing above 
all things. And more seeing eyes than his I have seldom seen. And they 
must be, or he couldn’t have made this.” Nevertheless, Mr. Dancey asks 
Eva what has been done to help Jeremy, believing that modern medicine, 

accessible through Eva’s great wealth, can enable him to speak and/or to 
hear. He tells Eva, “Crass as sound can be, imagine a soundless world! No, 
this child has come into your life, however he did, and you must not doom 
him. I do mean ‘doom’; you doom if you acquiesce.” 

Even though Mr. Dancey believes sight is “the thing above all things,” 

and that Jeremy has exceptionally “seeing eyes,” he still believes that 


Jeremy is “doomed” if Eva cannot find a cure for his deafness. But this 
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is not merely the vicar’s personal inconsistency or prejudice. Rather, it 
delineates the structure of the representation. Jeremy has special abili- 
ties and yet lacks something fundamental. Because of this lack, Jeremy is 
depicted as seeking portents. In America, Eva and Jeremy “lorded it in a 
visual universe,” riding on horseback “out into forest fires of fall coloring,” 
and feeling the “stinging of their same faces by spray from cataracts too 
loud to be heard even by Eva” (208). During all this, “moments of joyful 
complicity abounded.” But there is one important difference in the way 
they experience these images: “True, Jeremy looked more deeply into 
some of the images than she did. Torn skies, curdled waters, hieroglyphic 
smoke he had had a particular way of scanning: seeking for portents?—if 
so, rightly.” Jeremy seeks knowledge from what he sees in a way Eva need 
not. 

In the drafts there are two earlier versions of the “portents” passage. 
The earlier one stresses Jeremy’s difference from Eva: 


True, he looked more deeply into some of the images than she 
did <to the extent of following them when they began to dis- 
perse>. There began to be moments when his concentration 
sundered him, though at first by only an infinitesimal degree, 
from Eva—this had been already beginning when they came to 
England. Torn skies, battlefields of clouds, for instance, held him. 
What could he be looking for in them: portents? (Eva ms.) 


? 


This passage suggests that the “sundering” of the relationship between 
Eva and Jeremy, which is accomplished more fully late in the novel, has its 
origin in their sensory difference. The other passage stresses the function 
of Jeremy’s close looking: 


True, Jeremy looked more deeply into the dissolving images than 
she did—some, he was to be felt clutching at, detaining, secur- 
ing, hauling into the storehouse, which was also the fortress, of 
his mind. (What was he thinking?) Torn skies, wind-curdled wa- 
ters, hieroglyphic smoke from weedfires, he had a particular way 
if so, rightly. 


of scanning: seeking for portents? 


Elaborating more than the other versions the purposes of Jeremy's seek- 
ing—his need to “clutch,” “detain,” “secure,” and “haul” these images “into 
the storehouse . . . of his mind’’—this passage emphasizes the relationship 


of the “portents” he seeks to information, to knowledge. 
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Similar imagery characterizes Bowen’s description of herself as a child 
in Seven Winters. The young Elizabeth Bowen, though, sought portents not 
because she could not hear, but because she could not read. 


I was not allowed to learn to read: my mother believed that 
reading would tire my eyes and brain. Actually, frustrations tired 
me more. I was only allowed picture-books. The pictures in 
these began to distend themselves, like those on the walls of 

my nursery and round the dado, till they took on a momentous 
importance: they were my only clues to a mystery. And, on my 
walks through familiar quarters of Dublin I looked at everything 
like a spy. (18) 


Like Jeremy looking “deeply” at “dissolving images,” Bowen as a child 
looked at images so hard that they “began to distend themselves”; as Jer- 
emy seeks “portents” in visual images, Bowen saw pictures as “clues to a 
mystery.’ She “looked at everything like a spy” because she was always on 
the alert for clues to what she might be missing. Being unable to read and 
being unable to hear both lead to a lack of knowledge and consequent 
efforts to compensate visually. In the similarities of these passages, then, 
we uncover an association between two sources of knowledge: hearing 
and reading. 

The association of hearing with reading in Eva Trout is in line with 
a claim made about Victorian fiction by Jennifer Esmail. Accounting for 
the dearth of signing deaf characters in Victorian fiction, she suggests that 
“the effacement of deafness from Victorian fiction reveals its investment 
in a particular and normativized relationship between bodies, spoken 
language, and textuality: one that understands fiction as a record of what 
was said and heard” (992). While in Eva Trout silence is shown to contain 
multiple “clamourings,” hearing, speech, reading, and knowledge remain 
closely associated: the text of the world is inaccessible both to the young, 
pre-reading Bowen and to the deaf, non-speaking Jeremy. 

Jeremy too is unable to read. As Eva writes a telegram to Henry, he 
watches with “impartial interest; he could not of course read, but could 
write, being a wonderful copyist; line after line of her copper-plate had 
he reproduced” (225). The narrator’s remark that “of course” Jeremy 
cannot read is odd both in terms of the text’s representation of Jeremys 
intelligence and in terms of a literary antecedent: in Dickens's “Doctor 
Marigold” (which Bowen is likely to have read or heard) the first thing 
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Marigold teaches his adopted deaf daughter Sophy is to read road signs 
(59).'* But this assumption that a deaf boy would be naturally unable to 
read strengthens the text’s connection between hearing and reading. 

Jeremy’s writing is doubly derivative: without understanding it, he 
copies Eva’s “copper-plate” (60), which, as she tells her former teacher 
Iseult earlier, she learned from her many governesses. But in another 
characteristic paradox, his writing also somehow partakes of originality. 
When Iseult takes Jeremy on an outing without Eva’s knowledge, they 
experience what Iseult later describes as a “razor-edged actuality, layers 
deep” (274). In Westminster Abbey, “he traced the lettering of the inscrip- 
tions on monuments he could reach with the point of a finger as though 
responsible for incising them for the first time.’ This line grants his tracing 
special status while also highlighting Jeremy’s inability to write anything 
“for the first time.” 

Iseult, however, seems to stir in Jeremy the desire to branch out from 
his dependence on Eva and interact more directly with others. When she 
takes him out to eat, he eats “voraciously, as though getting his teeth into 
the world” (274). Later, after Jeremy has finally assented to being taught 
to lip read and speak French by Dr. and Mme Bonnard, Iseult explains to 
Father Clavering-Haight that she “roused his genius” and “made him see 
why” (273-74). Clavering-Haight replies, “you may have done what you 
think you have” (274). And Dr. Bonnard too suggests that Jeremy may 


‘ 


have “benefited” by the kidnapping, experiencing “expanding desires” 
(249). Maud Ellmann notes that Iseult destroys “the conspiracy of silence 
between Eva and her son,” and that her “intervention awakens Jeremy’s 
desire for self-expression” (218). What Iseult has done is recognize the 
limits of Jeremy’s “seeing eyes.” Iseult explains to Clavering-Haight: “I 
cannot tell you what satiated eyes he had, or how his weariness of seeing, 
seeing, seeing without knowing, without knowing, without knowing 
was borne in on me” (273). As in “Summer Night” where Aunt Fran is 
“never told, never told, never told,” Jeremy’s exclusion from knowledge 
is emphasized by thrice-repeated phrases. 

Contradicting the traditional western framing of knowledge in terms 
of vision, the text, through Iseult, articulates the most salient aspect of its 
tepresentation of Jeremy: his “seeing eyes” are “satiated”; they have taken 
him as far as they can. Now he needs knowledge. And knowledge is fig- 
ured by the novel as greater access to language: reading, lip-reading, and 
speech." It is crucial that there is no mention of sign language in the nov- 
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el. In “Summer Night” Justin “beg[ins] to make signs to” (601) Queenie 
when he realizes Robinson wants them to leave, and Queenie responds, 
“Why, does Mr. Robinson want us to go?” Bowen, then, had previously 
created a deaf character who both speaks and signs (albeit without further 
reference to Queenie communicating in sign). But she chose to omit all 
references to sign language in Eva Trout, even though several conversations 
concern Jeremy’s education. This absence reflects educational practices at 
the time Bowen was writing: from the late nineteenth century through 
the 1970s, the oralist movement dominated educational theory and prac- 
tice for deaf children; oralism advocated banning signed languages from 
deaf schools and replacing them with training in lip-reading and speech 
(Baynton 4-5). But this move may also suggest an advanced understand- 
ing of sign language qua language.'* To portray Jeremy as excluded by his 
deafness from knowledge, Bowen saw that she needed him to be outside 
language, signed as well as spoken. 


“A depth-charge”’: deafness and doom 


Toward the end of the novel, the close communication between Jeremy 
and Eva breaks down.The text chronicles this dissolution without giving 
a specific reason for it, but it seems somehow linked to his entrance into 
language. Once Jeremy starts working with the Bonnards to learn to lip- 
read and speak French, Eva notices that “he no longer obeyed her, not 
out of rebelliousness but from genuine lack of knowledge of what was 
wanted. His responses were not less willing, but less ready” (239). Jeremy’s 
entrance into language, that is, interrupts what Henry has labeled their 
“extra-sensory” (172) method of communication. The text soon baldly 
states that “his and her universe was over. It had not been shattered; simply, 
it had ended. It was a thing of the past” (240). 
Eva wonders what caused the “roaring” of uncertainty: 


The torrents of the future went roaring by her. No beam lit 
their irresistible waters. The Deluge: dead arms flailing like 
swimmers’. Where were they on their way to being swept to, she, 
Henry, Jeremy? Who had opened the sluicegates, let through this 
roaring? The boy, doing so by the same act by which he heaved 
the lid from his tomb of silence? Jeremy, whose destiny she had 
diverted? One does not do such a thing with impunity, the priest 
had said. The doctor had warned her. (260) 
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Here the uncertain future is figured through sound—a “roaring” that re- 
places the “tomb of silence” Jeremy has lived in until this point. Eva’s de- 
scription of Jeremy’s silence as a “tomb” undermines her prior defense of 
Jeremy’s deafness to Mr. Dancey. In addition to the implied link between 
Jeremy’s entrance into language and the “sundering” of their relationship, 
the text offers another possible cause for the end of their “universe”: the 
fact of Jeremy’s illegal adoption (Eva bought him on the black market 
in America when he was about three months old). In its references to 
the warnings of the priest and doctor, the passage suggests some sort of 
cosmic punishment for that wrongdoing. 

This adoption, or appropriation, is the nearest thing to an explicit 
reason offered for the breakdown by the published text. After Jeremy 
and Eva have been separated while he studied with the Bonnards, their 
reunion is pleasant but disconcertingly calm: 


And what was disconcerting was, not that there was any ques- 
tion of disillusionment, on either side, but rather that the minute 
was reigned over by a startling, because unavoidable, calmness— 
a calmness to which there was no alternative. One could have 
called it, a disinfected one. They were glad to be seeing each 
other again: anything beyond that, anything primitive, was gone. 
..-Like as they were, they were not of each other’s flesh-and- 
blood, and they both knew it. The dear game was over, the game 
wasup. (285) 


Here the reason for the loss of the primitive bond between them is that 
they are not biologically related. Since Eva has of course always known 
that, the implication is that Jeremy now knows it too, and this has ended 
their “dear game.” Their relationship, the passage suggests, was built on a 
false foundation which has now crumbled. 

But there is another aspect of falsity in their relationship according 
to a draft version of the novel. In both the published novel and the draft, 
Henry responds viscerally when he discovers that Jeremy is deaf: When 
Henry compliments Jeremy on his pattern, and Jeremy does not reply, 
Henry calls loudly, ‘Jeremy!’ “Not a flicker. Over the happy head, Eva 
confronted Henry. She did so steadily. She said: “Yes? // A deaf mute. // 
Pity mounted in Henry into a wave of hate. He could not contain it. He 
said:‘You were sold a pup’” (165). Eva says nothing at first, but “with the 
old hopeless motion, she dragged a fist, bumping, across her eyes” (166). 
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When “the fist dropped, tumbling into her lap” Henry asks if she minds 
so much. ‘‘‘Mind?’ she said.*Mind that you are so cruel?” 

Although Eva defends Jeremy from Henry’s mixed pity and hatred, 
her hopelessness reveals some ambivalence about what Henry has said, 
and in the draft version, her response is elaborated. There, she analyzes her 


response to Henry’s outburst: 


The discovery of what her then very little, then very new little 
child was had been at the outset dreadful and doomful—what 
reconciled her to it, as time went on? Or, was the dreadful 
doomfulness buried only? That might be so. All had surged up 
again, reflected in Henry when he made the discovery. There 
in the vicarage drawing-room Henry’s horrified cruelty was a 
depth-charge, bringing all to the surface—all the original woe, 
dismay, drastic disappointment, sensation of having been hound- 
ed down. She must continue to put a face on things; she had 
done so. But she could comfort herself no longer. She and the 
as they only could, perhaps—and revelled [sic] 


child had lived 
in, the light ofa false dawn. (Eva ms.) 


This devastating passage transforms our understanding of how Eva relates 
to Jeremy’s deafness. Her defiance when she tells Mr. Dancey she never 
saw the need to speak (169) is recast as a “face” Eva is putting on her own 
“woe.” The falsity of their relationship is reframed as stemming not from 
the illegal adoption but from Eva’s suppression of her “drastic disappoint- 
ment” in his deafness. The assertion that “they were not of each other's 
flesh and blood” comes to seem a screen for the deeper cause of their 
“dear game” coming to an end: the emergence of Eva’s long-suppressed 
feelings of “dreadful doomfulness.” 

Although she deleted this passage, Bowen retains in the published text 
other suggestions that Eva is suppressing negative feelings about Jeremy's 
deafness. The “sculptress,” for instance, suggests that Eva may be secretly 
relieved when Jeremy is kidnapped, that he may be an “encumbrance” 
on Eva “as he is” (221). What may account for the deletion of the lon- 
ger passage is what Bowen called her “war on analysis.” In an interview 
entitled “How I Write,” Bowen said, “I revise like one prunes—snipping 
away dead wood. . ..1 make particular war on analysis. My first drafts are 
always over-analytical. My ideal is, to replace analysis by a pure images 
> (270). In this case, Bowen may have decided that the buried 


in poetry” 3 ; tee 
re forcefully be gleaned from the “pure image” of Eva 


feelings could mo 
dragging her fist across her eyes. 
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Another way the text gestures toward Eva’s suppressed feelings is the 
Way it stages the revelation of Jeremy’s deafness. As Davis notes, “deaf- 
ness is in some sense an invisible disability” (77), and when we first meet 
Jeremy, on the plane with Eva flying from America to England, we are 
not told he is deaf. The narrator drops hints, such as that Jeremy watches 
Eva's lips when she talks, but because we are told he shares the quality 
of “gravity” with Eva, his focus on her lips seems merely a symptom of 
that gravity. Then, when Henry calls “Jeremy!” and gets no answer, Eva 
looks at him and says merely “yes” (165).The text gives the phrase “a deaf 
mute” its own paragraph; it is not focalized by any particular conscious- 
ness. It hangs there 


thought by Eva, by Henry, by us—offering read- 
ers a way into the text: we must now reinterpret what we have learned 
about Jeremy so far. We are suspended, like the phrase itself, between 
Eva’s defended, “steady” response and Henry’s “pity, mounting into a 
wave of hate.’ This manipulation of readers’ reaction to Jeremy’s deafness 
produces an example of what Ato Quayson describes as “disability as 
epiphany” (45), a sudden revelation that changes how we read previous 
scenes. Quayson writes, “the disclosure of the impairment acts much like 
a discursive punctuation mark, providing a vehicle for the intensification 
of ethical contradictions made sharply evident at that point in the text” 
(44). 

Eva’s sense of doom comes from her “sensation of having been 
hounded down” when her baby turns out to be deaf. For the text itself, 
the doom seems associated with the purely visual world Eva and Jeremy 
occupy during “the inaudible years” in America. The section of the text 
from which the “doom” passage was deleted focuses on the ways Eva 
and Jeremy shut themselves off from three-dimensional reality. In the 
published version they “came to distinguish little between what went on 
inside and what went on outside the diurnal movies, or what was or was 
not contained in the television flickering them to sleep” (208).The draft 
version elaborates further: 


From screen after screen illusion overspilled on to what should 
have been three-dimensional but did not seem so. Tracts of coun- 
try planes they were in dipped over, street-like canyons or 
canyon-like streets which might happen to overtop them, high- 
ways, Skyways, parkways and underpasses they hummed along 
were as though projected. One way or the other—and who cared 
which?—they had looked, would look or were in the course of 
looking upon everything conceivable. All was theirs. They were 
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within a story to which they imparted the only sense. The one 


wonder, to them, of the exterior world was that anything should 
be exterior to themselves 


and did there, indeed, exist anything 
that quite was? (Eva ms, emphasis added) 


This passage describes a process by which three-dimensional reality ap- 
pears two-dimensional to Eva and Jeremy. They see the world, when they 
do go out, as no more than another movie designed for their entertain- 
ment. Such a solipsistic visual experience returns us to the association of 
deafness with not-knowing and with not-reading that I outline above. 
“Seeing, seeing, seeing,” Eva and Jeremy are locked within that visuality; 
they lack access to the reality that the novel implies sound and language 
would open up. Jeremy’s deafness immerses him in a pure visuality that 
comes to seem limiting and inauthentic. 


“Mimicries”: inauthenticity and subjectivity 


Inauthenticity is thematized in various ways throughout the novel. As Neil 
Corcoran observes, Eva Trout is 


deeply preoccupied with, and plotted around modes of, the 
inauthentic. The Romantic form of individual identity . . . con- 
fronts everywhere else in the novel a fundamental insecurity 
about personal identity. This is sometimes so underminingly 
severe as to make the novel’s modes of characterization congru- 
ent with radical postmodern conceptions of the hollowing-out 
of subjectivity. (128) 


Their immersion in visual media prevents Eva and Jeremy from interact- 
ing authentically with the world outside themselves. Eva’s motherhood is 
itself labeled “mimicry” by Dr. Bonnard:‘*What made you prefer mimicry 
to what could have been the actual continuance of a flesh-and-blood?” 
(247). Jeremy’s writing, as we saw above, mimics Eva’s already derivative 

“copper-plate,” and “mimicries and secret signals” are a component of 
the “moments of joyful complicity” (208) Eva and Jeremy enjoy in the 
United States. The phrase “dear game,” used to describe the destruction 
of their relationship, plays into this depiction, making mimicry into a 
multi-valenced motif. 
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These references to mimicry are peppered throughout a narrative 
that,as Corcoran maintains, is fundamentally concerned with the question 
of the authenticity of the subject. As Ellmann suggests, Bowen uses Eva 
to “cast doubt on the very notion of interiority” (207). Eva is associated 
from the beginning of the novel with a castle that looks like a façade with 
nothing behind it. She has never cried. When she speaks it is “unnatural 
sounding, its wooden, it’s deadly” (64); she speaks like “a displaced person” 
(10).'° This representation of Eva illuminates the novel’s use of Jeremy and 
its exclusion of sign language. Outside of language himself, Jeremy serves 
as a mirror to reflect Eva’s deficiencies of language and flattened subjectiv- 
ity. Andrew Bennett and Nicholas Royle point out that Jeremy’s “refusal 
or inability to speak participates in the text’s more general questioning 
of what it is to be a person, to be given a face, a mask, an identity—to 
become ‘real’” (145). Since language is so closely linked to subjectivity in 
ways I describe above, Jeremy’s presence raises the question of how we 
know when someone “has . . . an inside” (6). 

Such narrative use of a person with a disability to help establish a 
texts central concerns has been described by David Mitchell and Sharon 
Snyder as “narrative prosthesis,” a sort of propping up of the text by means 
of that character. But Bowen’s representation of Jeremy differs from many 
representations of people with disabilities in that his subjectivity, though 
itis used as a means for questioning Eva’s, turns out to be more complex 
than hers. The text establishes this in its careful delineations of his “clam- 
oring” silences, his “silent silences,” his “bereft” (178) feeling when Eva 
fails to provide him a home, his initial resistance to learning to speak, his 
subsequent hard work on his speech exercises with the Bonnards, and 
even his murder of Eva in what is arguably a jealous passion at the novel's 
close.” Although this is a condescending use of a deaf character (even the 
deaf boy has more subjectivity than the impaired Eva), it is more respect- 
ful of Jeremy’s humanity than representations that rely on people with 
disabilities to shore up by contrast the humanity of the other characters. 

This humanizing portrayal of Jeremy is overlooked by Bennett and 
Royle, who go too far along the lines that Bowen, through her sympa- 
thetic portrait of Jeremy, reins in. Recognizing the link between Jeremy’ 
deafness and the text’s questioning of subjectivity, they fail to recognize the 
texts answer: that Jeremy’s subjectivity is real. Instead, they dehumanize 
him when they describe him as “literally a silent mover, a silent movie, 
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set undecidably flickering,” as “a kind of fictional dummy who does not 
speak, a mute mutation” (154-55), and a “simulacrum” (141). 

In fact, Eva Trout undercuts the longstanding link between language 
and subjectivity when she has Eva and Jeremy’s dual entrance into lan- 
guage (while Jeremy learns to speak and lip-read, Eva decides she is 
“ready to talk”) prompt the disintegration of their relationship and result 
in Jeremy’s murder of Eva. Rather than depict language as enhancing the 
communication of two subjects, Bowen shows language ruining what was 
a perfect, ‘“extra-sensory” communion. Ellmann’s assertion that “Bowen 
makes it clear that only language can endow us with an inner life” (206), 
then, misses the way Jeremy’s deafness and exclusion from language, and 
his abundant interiority, cast doubt on that common linkage between lan- 
guage and subjectivity.'* Bowen’s representation of deafness as that which 
prompts a subject to seek knowledge refuses such a linkage; it is knowledge 
rather than subjectivity that Jeremy lacks. 

In her final novel Bowen is experimenting, at high stakes, with ideas 
about language, knowledge, and subjectivity. Resisting the “shibboleth, 
‘where there is language, there is a subject?” Bowen’s nuanced descrip- 
tions of Jeremy’s emotional states make clear that his inner life is com- 
plicated, even tumultuous; Jeremy’s subjectivity is depicted as authentic. 
But Eva Trout does seem to assert that for authentic knowledge, Jeremy 
needs spoken language, and that without it, he is condemned to inau- 
thenticity. Omitting mention of sign language—even if for the reasons | 


surmise above—Eva Trout represents deafness as a source of doom, only 
mitigated by learning to lip-read and speak. In this way the novel, for 
all its insight and compassion, remains a product of its decade: the last 
before the (partial) reclamation of sign language (Baynton 5). If Bowen 
had Jeremy learn to sign instead of speak—come to knowledge through a 
visual language—the novel’s critique of visuality would lose its force. But 
its attempt to portray a deaf character with imaginative sympathy would 
gain transformative power. 


In “Summer Night,” Queenie’s relationship to seeing, knowledge, and 
emplacement sheds light on Justin’s shattered relationship to these things: 
in Eva Trout Jeremy’s relationship to visual culture and his ways of seek- 
ing knowledge highlight Eva’s fraught relationship to them. But neither 
character is used as a means only, as merely a mirror on the protagonists 
isolation or displacement. Both, instead, are g ranted a fullness of charac- 
terization that allows deaf characters a significant, and not purely negative, 
role in Bowen’s modernist investigations of subjectivity. 
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By first examining connections between deafness and subjectivity 
and then shifting the ground of representation to links between deafness 
and knowledge, Bowen rejects the audist assumption that the absence of 
hearing and speech entails an absence of subjectivity. She links deafness 
in “Summer Night” to a kind of genuine knowledge and understanding 
that may nevertheless be too mired in the personal. And in Eva Trout she 
links deafness to an authentic subjectivity that nevertheless lacks access 
to wider knowledge. The two texts converge, then, in the suggestion that 
deafness limits the subject’s access to the world outside the self. 

There is a hint here of the isolation that surrounds deafness in other 
modernist fictions such as Carson McCullers’s The Heart Is a Lonely Hunt- 
er, Eudora Welty’s “The Key” and “First Love,” and Flannery O’Connor’s 
“The Life You Save May Be Your Own.’ All of these texts, Bowen's 
included, artificially create the isolation of deaf characters by removing 
them from any possibility of a signing deaf community.'? But in Bowen, 
isolation is not really the point. She is exploring in “Summer Night” and 
Eva Tiout the constitutive relationship between the world and the self, 
and she presents deafness as a complicating factor in that relationship. But 
because her texts overvalue the oral/aural system of communication, her 
understanding of the relationship is distorted. Excluding the possibility 
of a visual language, she depicts visuality as a sort of void: “seeing, seeing, 
seeing, without knowing, without knowing, without knowing.” 


Notes 


1. Even though Derrida is attuned to the problems of phonocentrism, in 
“Violence Against Animals” he and Roudinesco use the word “speech” when 
they means language: it will “eventually be necessary to ... understand that 
although animals cannot be placed under concepts like citizen, consciousness 
linked with speech ... ete., they are not for all that without a ‘right’” (74, empha- 
sis added), Wolfe discusses this Derrida essay in other terms (137). 


2.Signed languages are now understood by linguists to be full, natural lan- 
guages, and sign language linguistics has grown into a major subfield within 
academic linguistics programs. But in everyday discourse, signed languages are 
still often disparaged. For a brilliant analysis of the cultural contexts animating 
the “campaign against sign language” beginning in the years after the American 
Civil War, see Douglas Baynton. 


3.Such condescension to Singer is long-standing. In 1967 David Madden 
describes him as a “willing, attentive, supposedly comprehensive listening-post,” 
evoking the dismissive phrase, “deaf as a post” (139). 
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4. Bowen’s reputation has taken a well deserved upswing in the past twenty 
years or so. Critical monographs of that period include Phyllis Lassner’s Eliza- 
beth Bowen (1989); Lassner’s Elizabeth Bowen: A Study of the Short Fiction (1991); 
renée c. hoogland’s Elizabeth Bowen: A Reputation in Writing (1994); Andrew 
Bennett and Nicholas Royle’s Elizabeth Bowen and the Dissolution of the Novel 
(1995); John Coates’s Social Discontinuity in the Novels of Elizabeth Bowen (1998); 
Lis Christensen’s Elizabeth Bowen: The Later Fiction (2001); Maud Ellmann’s 
Elizabeth Bowen: The Shadow Across the Page (2003); and Neil Corcoran’s Eliza- 
beth Bowen: The Enforced Return (2004). Collections of essays include Elizabeth 
Bowen: New Critical Perspectives (2009), edited by Susan Osborn; Elizabeth Bow- 
en (2009), edited by Eibhear Walshe; and a special issue of Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies (2007) guest-edited by Susan Osborn. Victoria Glendinning, with Judith 
Robertson, edited a collection of Bowen’s letters to her lover, Charles Ritchie, 
entitled Love’ Civil War (2009); Eibhear Walshe has edited Elizabeth Bowen's 
Selected Irish Writings (2011); and Allan Hepburn has edited several collections 
of Bowen’s stories, essays and radio broadcasts: People, Places, and Things: Essays 
by Elizabeth Bowen (2008); The Bazaar and Other Stories (2008); and Listening In: 
Broadcasts, Speeches, and Interviews by Elizabeth Bowen (2010). 


5. Clair Wills discusses the historical context of this story in both her article, 
“The Aesthetics of Irish Neutrality,’ and in her cultural history of Ireland dur- 
ing World War II, That Neutral Island. 


6. In her essay “Eire,” Bowen discusses the feeling of “claustrophobia” that 
accompanies Ireland’s wartime isolation, and claims that “the principal ill” of 
neutrality for Ireland is its “sequestration from Europe” (383). 


7.The fascist spy in The Heat of the Day, Robert Kelway, defends himself with 
words similar to Justin’s description of a worthless “currency”: “What is repuls- 
ing you is the idea of ‘betrayal, I suppose, isn’t it? In you the hangover from the 
word? Don’t you understand that all that language is dead currency?” (301). 

8. In Eva Trout, Constantine describes Jeremy’s deafness as “a form of immu- 
nity” (192) as well. 


9, Garland-Thomson demonstrates this infantilization in her discussion of “be- 
nevolent maternalism” (81) in nineteenth-century American authors Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rebecca Harding Davis, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


10. Garland-Thomson outlines a social model when she writes: 


The cripple before the stairs, the blind person before the printed page. 
the deaf person before the radio, the amputee before the typewriter, 
and the dwarf before the counter are all proof that the myriad struc- 
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tures and practices of material, daily life enforce the cultural standard of 
a universal subject with a narrow range of corporeal variation. (24) 


11. By using deleted passages from the manuscript of Eva Trout, I do not intend 
to imply that they indicate Bowen’s more fundamental or definitive intention. 
On the contrary, the use of draft material, informed by editorial theory, itself 
questions the authority and definitiveness of any draft, including the “final” 
one. George Bornstein notes that the “notion of ‘intention’ itself tends to dis- 
solve under examination into a bundle of different intentions that may be in 
harmony but also may be at cross-purposes and contradiction with each other” 
(Representing 8). Further, Bornstein explains that “recent textual scholarship” 
works against “conceptualizing the text as an ahistorical transcendent monu- 
ment, or even as a transhistorical one, and instead promote|[s] a view of it as 
historically situated, both in its original creation and its later constructions” 
(Palimpsest 2). My points about the draft versions of Bowen’s scenes are meant 
to cast new light on traces of similar ideas that do exist in the published ver- 
sions of these scenes. I acknowledge that Bowen revised for particular reasons 
but nevertheless attempt to refrain from reifying her “final intention.” 


12. In Eva Trout, Dickens is one of Iseult’s models and, after their estrangement, 
she and Eva meet at Dickens's house in Broadstairs. Bowen noted that Dickens’ 
influence on her was great because his stories had been read to her before she 
could read (Ellmann 225). In 1965, after visiting the same Broadstairs house 
she incorporates into Eva Trout, she wrote to Charles Ritchie that rereading 
David Copperfield “has given me an almost terrifying illumination about my 
own writing. Here really are the roots of so many things I have felt, or perhaps 
my way of feeling things and seeing them” (Love’s 440). Bowen also wrote 
about Dickens in English Novelists. 


“Doctor Marigold” was one of Dickens’s most popular stories. It was published 
first in a special Christmas issue of All the Year Round in 1865 and then repub- 
lished in collections of Dickens stories in 1873, 1896, and 1908; it was also 
published in 1908 as a standalone illustrated piece. Any one of these collections 
could have been among those read to the young Bowen. The story was also 
performed regularly during and after Dickens’ lifetime. Eva Trout’s unofficially 
adopted deaf child who forms an exceptionally close bond with the adoptive 
single parent and is later removed from that parent to learn to communicate 
more widely (through sign language in “Doctor Marigold” and through speech 
in Eva Trout) may owe much to Dickens’s story. 


13. In Enforcing Normalcy, Lennard Davis discusses the ubiquitous and damaging 
insistence on the “oral/aural form of communication”: 
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It is commonly thought that deafness involves the inability to use 
language properly. If only deaf citizens could speak and understand 
English, there would be no problem for them in the larger community. 
Thus, deaf people are schooled arduously in lip reading, speech therapy, 
and the activities associated with the oral/aural form of communica- 
tion. However, it is precisely this focusing on the dysfunctionality of 
the deaf that constitutes a privileging of the aural/oral system of com- 


munication. (78) 


14. Signed languages were just being understood to be natural languages in the 
1960s, thanks to the work of linguist William Stokoe. In Britain, Stokoe’s work 
influenced linguist Mary Brennan, who published an important 1975 article 
on the pitfalls of oral-only education in which she named the signed language 
spoken in Britain British Sign Language, or BSL (Obituary). 


15. It may be that male homosexuality is represented as another form of mim- 
icry in the novel. Bowen may have intended the relationship between Con- 
stantine and the late Willy Trout to be understood as a mimicry of marriage. 
If so, this might help to explain why homosexual men, infrequent in Bowen's 
works, are included alongside deafness in both “Summer Night” and Eva Trout. 


16. I more thoroughly examine the novel’s thematics of inauthenticity in 
“Modes of Dislocation: Jewishness and Deafness in Elizabeth Bowen.” 


17. Eva is setting off to be married to Henry when Jeremy kills her. I explore 
the murder in “Matricide and the End of Nostalgia in Elizabeth Bowen.” 


18. Ellmann goes on to ask, “yet is this innerness merely an illusion concocted 
out of words?” She thereby returns to the text’s questioning of interiority or 
subjectivity itself. 


19. In “The Key,” there are two married deaf characters who sign together; 
but they are said to have come together because they were “both afflicted in 
the same way, unable to speak, lonely because of that” (32). In The Heart is a 
Lonely Hunter Singer initially has Antonapoulos to sign with, but Antonapoulos 
is committed to an institution very early in the novel, leaving Singer to spend 
most of the novel outside of a deaf community (thanks to John Lee Clark 

for discussing this novel with me on the Disability Studies in the Humanities 
email list). In each of the other texts, there is but a single deaf character. 


§ 


I am grateful to the two anonymous readers for their valuable suggestions. 
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“We Are All Geeks Now”: Fantasy as a Mode 
of Social Practice in Disenchanted Modernity 


As If: Modern Enchantment and the Literary Prehistory 
of Virtual Reality 

by Michael Saler 

Oxford University Press, 2012. 283 pages. 


Joel Burges 


While reading Michael Salers As If: Modern Enchantment and the Liter- 
ary Prehistory of Virtual Reality, 1 found myself repeatedly returning to 
the cover of this intelligent and generative cultural history of fantasy. 
Designed by Christopher Tobias and illustrated by George O’Connor, 
the cover depicts two famous men—or, rather, two famous characters. 
Occupying the bottom third of the cover of As If these “men” are the 
detective Sherlock Holmes and the wizard Gandalf the Grey. Both are 
smoking pipes. Holmes walks towards the spine of the book in search of 
a clue, magnifying glass in hand. Gandalf holds his wooden staff, making 
his way to the edge of the right side of the cover as he contemplates the 
fate of Middle Earth. A monster rises behind them. A hybrid of a kraken 
and a vampire, it looks like it slithered out from between copies of Jules 
Verne’s Tiventy Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and Bram Stoker's Dracula 
that were jammed together on a musty bookshelf somewhere. The cover 
is a less garish version of some of the far gaudier artwork that adorned 
the covers of magazines such as Super Science Stories in the 1940s (Saler 
93). In fact, it evokes scenes depicted on books from the fantasy publisher 
Ballantine Books, not Oxford University Press, Saler’s publisher. Tobias 
and ©’Connor, in other words, have gotten the cover of As If just right. 
They aim to be neither cool nor sleek. They choose much more appro- 
priately to risk a cheesy nerdiness appropriate to Saler’s subject matter: 
fantasy. For many, fantasy is irresponsibly escapist, a subgenre of fiction 
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stereotypically associated with pathetic geeks somehow convinced that 
“places” like Middle Earth and “people” like Gandalf are real. Saler pro- 
ductively corrects this view of fantasy in As If arguing in the end that 
“we are all geeks now” (3). 

As the presence of both Gandalf and Sherlock on the cover of As 
If communicates, however, Saler does not restrict fantasy to the specific 
genre of fantasy. That genre is popularly devoted to magical lands where 
witches and wizards have startling powers; social life is structured by 
feudal politics; and races of elves, dwarves, men, and the like (or, rather, 
the definitively unlike) are kept strictly segregated. Not that this kind 
of focus would be unproductive. It’s been clear to scholars for at least 
forty years now that mass-cultural genres belong to a sphere of aesthetic 
experience charged with real social and historical meanings, with an es- 
say such as Fredric Jameson’s “Reification and Utopia in Mass Culture” 
influentially tuning us into those meanings with a Marxist model in the 
1970s. One might even say that the now robust tradition of scholarly 
work on mass-cultural genres, from popular nineteenth-century literature 
(e.g., Jane Tompkins’s Sensational Designs and Michael Denning’s Mechanic 
Accents) to women’s culture (e.g., Mary Ann Doane’s The Desire to Desire 
and Lauren Berlant’s The Female Complaint), stands behind and enables 
Salers book, which rightly takes for granted how that tradition has al- 
ready done the important work of legitimating the popular as an object 
of study with powerful analyses from myriad perspectives. That tradition 
effectively allows Saler to cover an expansive world of fantastic materials 
without belaboring the question of whether the Bronté sisters’ juvenilia, 
“New Romances” such as Robert Louis Stevenson’s Tieasure Island and H. 
Rider Haggard’s She, the science fiction magazines of Hugo Gernsback, 
the detective stories of Arthur Conan Doyle, the weird fiction of H. P. 
Lovecraft, and the novels of J. R. R. Tolkien constitute an archive proper 
for the professoriate. What Saler must legitimate, however, is why such an 
extensive range of materials can be arrayed together in the same book as 
objects of study with some common basis. 

What, in short, allows Gandalf and Sherlock to share the cover of As 
IP Saler can draw persuasively on wizards and detectives alike because 
he contends that they both instantiate a “specifically modern form of 
enchantment” (159). According to Saler, this modern form of enchant- 
Ment is as “rigorously rational” as it is “‘lavish[ly] fantas[tic]”"—that is, it 
has as much of Sherlock in it as it does of Gandalf. Gaining significant 
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traction in the late nineteenth century, this modern form of enchantment 
is described by Saler as entailing an “as if” mentality for readers of fiction 
who had become disenchanted with keeping imagination and reason 
apart in slavish adherence to mid-nineteenth-century positivism. More 
willing than Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief,” 
and less burdened by moralizing against the imagination and imaginary 
worlds than the Victorians were, this mentality depended upon the end- 
of-the-century spread of what Saler calls “the ironic imagination” (30) in 
both Europe and the United States. A “double-minded consciousness,’ the 
ironic imagination permitted “an emotional immersion in, and rational 
reflection on, imaginary worlds, yielding a form of modern enchantment 
that delights without deluding,” similar to “lucid dreaming” (32). 

The effect of this double-mindedness is the “as if” mentality that 
gives Saler his title. Saler derives his title from the 1911 “Fictionalist” 
manifesto of philosopher Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “As If.” Work- 
ing from Vaihinger, Saler describes an “as if” mentality that allowed for 


€ 


more proximity between imaginative fiction and scientific hypothesis 
than earlier generations had conceived as plausible. This is because, in 
Salers summary of Vaihinger, “fictions were expedient ways to compre- 
hend those vast areas of experience that were not amenable to testable 
hypotheses” (46). They thus engendered a “faith in the provisional” that 
grasped “fictions as thought experiments,” “myths as useful artifices,” and 
““truths’ as provisional tools” (21). Equipped with this “as if” mentality, 
late-nineteenth-century readers began to entertain imaginary realms and 
fictional characters with a simultaneously rational and playful mindset 
(44), one that from the beginning of his book Saler contends has gone 
from representing a “niche interest,” localized in the subgenres of fantasy, 
science fiction, and the supernatural, to being “one of the most popular 
and lucrative fields in contemporary entertainment” (3-4). Indeed, its 
worth pausing to point out that Gandalf and Sherlock themselves serve as 
evidence for this long historical claim. Both have been globally resurgent 
in recent years as a result of—in the case of Gandalf—Peter Jackson's Lord 
of the Rings and The Hobbit trilogies and—in the case of Sherlock—the 
popular British television series Sherlock, its American translation Elemen- 
tary, and the Robert Downey, Jr. vehicles that have come steaming out of 
Hollywood since 2009. 

More pertinently, however, Gandalf and Sherlock provide representa- 
tive instances in Saler’s book of how the “as if” mentality manifests itself 
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in and is cultivated by a range of fictions in the late-nineteenth-century- 
to-mid-twentieth-century period on which he focuses. Gandalf, a wizard 
with magical powers, is clearly not real. Nor, more significantly, is the 
imaginary world that he inhabits, Middle Earth. Nor would the great 
majority of Tolkien’s readers over the years say that Gandalf and Middle 
Earth are real. Many have nonetheless delighted in treating the imaginary 
world of The Lord of the Rings as if it were real, with the most striking 
period for this phenomenon prior to our own—in which fans line up 
for Jackson’s films in costume—being the 1960s. The first Tolkien Society, 
founded in 1965 in the United States, became a haven for its over 800 
members, many of them adults, to role play by assuming the names of 
Tolkien’s characters. The popularity of Tolkien with hippies spread from 
the United States to England in the later 1960s, “notably in a mystical 
London commune know as ‘Gandalf’s Garden’” (189). More staidly na- 
tionalist and culturally conservative Britons such as Vera Chapman, who 
established the Tolkien Society in the United Kingdom, were repelled 
by hippie appropriations of The Lord of the Rings. Chapman, though, was 
hardly immune to the desire to realize Middle Earth in mid-century Eng- 
land, using “the hobbit name of ‘Belladonna Took’ for her fan writings” 
(191). As Saler points out, moreover, these writings were themselves part 
of a larger “public sphere of the imagination” (a concept he delineates in 
one of his early chapters) that created a virtual reality out of the imaginary 
world constructed by Tolkien. 

All of these efforts reflect the “as if” mentality encouraged by Tolk- 
1en’s textual choices in The Lord of the Rings. Although As Ifis not a work 
of literary criticism, Saler importantly observes that Tolkien employs 
“genealogical charts, detailed chronologies and appendices, and schol- 
arly discussions about nomenclature, geography, history, and languages 
[that] encourage readers to approach Middle-earth analytically as well as 
imaginatively” (159). Tolkien conjoined this scholarly apparatus, which 
Was eminently rational about a signally imaginary object of study, with 
a richly fantasized and finely grained “Secondary World” in the narra- 
tive diegesis of the trilogy itself. Both strategies combined to produce an 
intense version of what Roland Barthes would call the “reality effect” for 
the members of the Societies described above and for many other readers 
of the novels worldwide. That effect prompts the “as if” mentality to take 
hold, allowing the reader to pursue the philosophy of fiction-as-thought- 
experiment promoted by Vaihinger at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. “Many of Tolkien’s readers,” contends Saler, 
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determined that Middle-earth was one of the “weakly incom- 
mensurate worlds” that was enriching to inhabit not merely as 
entertainment but because it gave them new perspectives con- 
cerning their Primary World. Readers from different ethnicities, 
cultures, and systems of beliefs found they could entertain catego- 
ries and distinctions set up within Middle-earth without having 
to accept them all. In fact, those issues that generated tensions 
with their primary beliefs could be the most fruitful ones, forcing 
them to question their own tacitly held convictions. (161-62) 
In this analysis of the cognitive power of Tolkien’s poetics of world- 
building, we can hear what Saler takes to the be the crucial elements of 
the “as if” mentality: not only its mix of rationality and reverie, but also 
the contingent energies it introduces into a reader’s experience of the 
real world. 

Sherlock represents a different case of the “as if” mentality. He lives 
not in a fantasy realm like Middle-Earth, but in an imaginary version of 
London—a real place, even if Sherlock’s is a distinctly fictional London. 
And what compels us about Sherlock is not his capacity to cast spells 
with his supernatural powers and impart wisdom as a result of living for 
centuries on end, but in contrast how eminently rational he is as a char- 
acter. It is nonetheless Saler’s point that there remains something magi- 
cal about Sherlock, especially the way in which his powers of deductive 
reasoning imbue even the most minor details of a mystery with an aura 
that transforms them into totemic clues. “Holmes demonstrated,” Saler 
argues, “how the modern world could be re-enchanted through means 
entirely consistent with modernity,” gratifying a reader's “sense of wonder 
by embracing modernity, rather than turning nostalgically to the past” 
(108). According to Saler, Holmes’s preternatural capacity for hermeneutic 
ratiocination entailed the belief “that every detail of modern life, ranging 
from the footprints ofa giant hound to advertisements in mass-circulation 
newspapers, was charged with meaning” and “hidden import” (117). Sher- 
lock in this sense came to embody an “as if” mentality differently than 
Gandalf and The Lord of the Rings. On the one hand, Sherlock trafficked 
in both musing reverie and logical analysis, much as Tolkien mixed the 
fantastic and the rational through a variety of textual strategies that let 
the contingent and the provisional mingle in the reader's mind vis-a-vis 
his “Primary World.” On the other hand, Sherlock’s “method provided 
[readers] a much-sought alternative to the purely means-ends rationality 
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that cultural pessimists believed characterized modernity and rendered 
it sterile. Rather than practicing instrumental reason, Holmes brought 
reason and imagination into an animistic reason, one that was congru- 
ent with aesthetic intuition” (118). Sherlock was thus more of a model 
of how to behave in order to regain meaning rationally. The method for 
recovering meaning we learn from Sherlock is one of deductive transfor- 
in which the details 
of modern life become sites where the imagination can run logically wild. 


mation—indeed, not unlike a wizard casting a spell 


Many adopted this model and method. Just as Tolkien societies sprung 
up in response to the popularity of The Lord of the Rings from the 1960s 
forward, Sherlock’s fame produced societies populated by enthusiasts who 
were often “eminent professionals” (and thus perhaps more difficult to 
dismiss, as some do Tolkien’s fans, “as maladroit teenagers, dreamy escapists, 
or hopeless cranks” [123}). 

However, more than this “as if” mentality binds Gandalf and Sherlock 
to one another in Saler’s study. As my summary of Saler’s argument about 
the latter suggests, the historical cause fueling the rise of this mentality, 
sparking the formation of this enchanted relation to the rational world 
in which rationality can itself be a means of enchantment, is the disen- 
chanted modernity famously described by Max Weber in his work during 
the very period that Saler discusses. By the turn of the nineteenth century, 
Weber's argument went, only science and reason were left to modern 
subjects as a means of “apprehending and being in the world,” destroying 
the notion that there are “mysterious incalculable forces” in favor of the 
possibility that “‘one can, in principle, master all things by calculation” 
(Saler 8-9). Saler points out that Weber's view has had a persistent influ- 
ence on accounts of modern life ever since he first advanced it in a lecture 
in 1917, with the even more influential Max Horkheimer and Theodor 
Adorno polemically promulgating it in their now widely read Dialectic 
of Enlightenment (10-11). Saler takes aim at the influence of this view, 
however, particularly the way in which it has ossified into the notion that 
any return to enchantment must be condemned as nostalgia for the pre- 
modern, a deluded effort to escape modernity. The nostalgia accusation 
isan easy one to level against figures such as Tolkien, who is often seen as 
longing for a prelapsarian past in his depiction of the regions of Middle 
Earth threatened by the rise of Mordor (which, I was helpfully surprised 
to learn from Saler, is actually a figuration of the growing shadow of the 
United States in the twentieth century, not the threat of Stalin and the 
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Soviet Union, as is often presumed [174]). Saler deftly resists this kneejerk 
reaction by detailing the ways in which Middle Earth was an immanent 
response to mid-twentieth century forces: this is not a simplistic regression 
into the pre-modern but a modern form of enchantment arising out of 
disenchanted life. 

Part of a wider effort by recent scholars to rethink modernity, Saler’s 
book effectively reconstructs the cultural history of fantasy for con- 
temporary cultural historians, critics, and theorists. He releases fantasy 
from its status as a geeky genre—that is, as a subordinate class of escapist 
texts—and historicizes it as a cognitive mode and experiential horizon 
in which reason and reverie, pragmatics and play interpenetrate. Another 
way of putting what Saler does is to say that he conceives of fantasy as a 


mode of social practice with an extended genealogy. “On the one hand,” 
he writes, 


imaginary worlds are autonomous from the real world, avowedly 
fictional spaces that provide an escape from a disenchanted mo- 
dernity into self-subsistent realms of wonder. On the other hand, 
these worlds are inextricable from ordinary life and interpersonal 
engagements. They usually foreground critical reason even in 
their most outré imaginings. In their virtual instantiations, they 
provide safe and playful arenas for their inhabitants to reflect on 
the status of the real and to discuss prospects for effecting con- 
crete personal and social changes. They challenge their inhabit- 
ants to see the real world as being, to some degree, an imaginary 
construct amenable to revision. As a result of collectively inhab- 
iting and elaborating virtual worlds, many become more adept at 
accepting difference, contingency, and pluralism: at envisioning 
life not in essentialist, “just so” terms but rather in provisional, “as 
if” perspectives. (7) 


What emerges in As Jf then, is a supple notion of fantasy as not only the 
dialectical interplay of “critical reason” and “outré imaginings,” but also 
as a fundamentally social mode, integrally related to the collective and inter- 
subjective experience of the cultures of modernity—a mode definitively 
not restricted to geeks who nerd out over each new installment in their 
favorite fantasy series. 

Saler generates interesting case study after interesting case study of 


fantasy as a mode of social practice in disenchanted modernity. More 
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chronologically wide-ranging than the final three chapters, the first two 
chapters chart the emergence of the “as if” mentality with an early- 
nineteenth-century example, the fictional worlds of Gondal and Angria 
created by the Brontë sisters as children. In this example the social value of 
fantasy is disparaged as, at best, a juvenile pursuit eventually giving way to 
late-nineteenth-century “New Romances’”—Haggard’s She, Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island—that validated “novels [as] a space where mature readers 
were authorized to play” (61) in imaginary realms. As such novels became 
more and more acceptable among “mature readers,’ so too did fantasy 
intensify as a mode of social practice, with what Saler calls “public spheres 
of the imagination” steadily taking shape. And as the mass publishing of 
periodicals in the late nineteenth century intensified, magazines sought 
out strategies to maintain the profitable loyalty of readers. These strategies 
included “public dialogue in the pages of a magazine about that maga- 
zine’s fiction” (97), with letters from readers about the fiction itself being 
published at quantitatively higher levels than they historically had been. 
According to Saler, letters about the stories of Arthur Conan Doyle, for 
instance, encouraged fantasy as a mode of social practice through both 
an extended extra-diegetic “imaginative immersion” in Sherlock’s world 
and, at the same time, a “communal elaboration” of that world by readers 
sharing their perceptions and analyses of it with one another. This process 
of communal elaboration allowed readers to be “active participants in” 
as much as “detached critics of” the sorts of imaginary worlds that were 
gaining cultural legitimacy at the turn of the nineteenth century. In fact, 
it is Salers contention that Conan Doyle’s character constitutes a historical 
turning point in the cultural history of fantasy as a widespread mode of 
social practice in modernity. Sherlock was the “first virtual reality charac- 
ter in modern fiction” (125), argues Saler, allowing public spheres of the 
imagination to spring up by way of the “as if” mentalities that would later 
be cultivated by figures such as H. P. Lovecraft and Tolkien, the subjects 
of Saler’s final two chapters. 

As If is not only useful and generative as a cultural history of fantasy 
covering the cases listed above, but also as a study that historicizes fantasy 
in a way that lets us imagine Sherlock and Gandalf inhabiting the same 
time and place, however imaginary that time and place may be. My only 
complaint about Saler’s book has to do with its relationship to the Marxist 
traditions of cultural critique. A comparison to Miriam Bratu Hansen’s 
somewhat different account of modernity, in her posthumously published 
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Cinema and Experience: Siegfried Kracauer, Walter Benjamin, and Theodor W. 
Adorno, suggests the problem with his conflation of this tradition with 
Weber and, especially, Horkheimer and Adorno. Saler’s account of dia- 
lectical thinking, for instance, unduly stresses that form of thought as a 
means of diagnosing only what is repressive and regressive about certain 
forces in modernity. In making this claim Saler overstresses Horkheimer 
and Adorno, who do in fact—at least in their work on the “culture in- 
dustry”—seem to embody a relentless negativity that can still be hard 
to take. But while Saler points to recent revisionary work that tries to 
shake off the influence of these three in the past two decades, Benjamin, 
as Hansen discusses, was already working through more textured ideas of 
the sensory and cognitive experience of modernity at the same time as 
the trio Saler wants to push beyond: the fantastic figure of Mickey Mouse, 
especially early Mickey, was for instance one to which Benjamin often 
returned. Likewise, Saler’s chapter on the New Romance borrows from 
Guy DeBord’s notion of spectacle in ways that could have been more fully 
unpacked vis-a-vis the source text, highly Marxist in its predilections as 
well. 

These, however, are minor complaints given that this is not a work of 
cultural critique, but of cultural history. In providing such a history, As If 
was also highly generative for me as a scholar of twentieth- and twenty- 
first-century cultures of modernity, including some of these cultures’ 
geekier and more demeaned generic traditions. As If helped me think, for 
instance, about late-twentieth-century legatees of Tolkien such as Guy 
Gavriel Kay and Phillip Pullman, television shows such as Fringe, and 
movies such as Galaxy Quest. All of these instantiate the “as if” mentality 
Saler describes. In Kay’s Tolkienesque trilogy, The Fionovar Tapestry, the 
diegesis includes our world and a fantasy realm, with a group of students 
magically transported from Toronto into Fionavar at the start of the series. 
Similarly, the second novel of Pullman’s His Dark Materials trilogy, The 
Subtle Knife, hinges upon passage between our world and other worlds. 
Fox’s series Fringe lets characters move between parallel universes as its 
central narrative device, while the film Galaxy Quest redeems the nerd 
protagonist who believes in the reality of a Star Tiek-like series when it 
reveals the existence of aliens whom the stars of that series must help 
survive a conflict. All of these literalize and narrativize the “as if” mental- 
ity Saler describes emerging in his book, giving that mentality a concrete 
figuration as an element of the diegesis each of them projects for the 
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reader to virtually inhabit. By turning to these cases to suggest the power 
of As If, I suppose I risk re-narrowing the social practice of fantasy to a 
genre of geeky texts. But I also get to come out as a geek myself, fully 
aware that the fantasy that this genre cultivates in me has a social life of its 
own—much as Gandalf and Sherlock possess a virtual reality for readers 
beyond the pages from which they spring. 
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T. Austin Graham’s The Great American Songbooks: Musical Texts, Modernism, 
& the Value of Popular Culture offers a new intervention into long-running 
debates about modernism’s relationship to popular culture, approaching 
this relationship through what Graham refers to as “musical literature.” 
Although most scholarship now avoids simple formulations of modern- 
ism’s oppositional relationship to popular culture, the two still constitute 
an uneasy pairing. The Great American Songbooks provides a compelling 
case for rethinking modernism’s relationship to popular culture as riddled 
with complex anxieties but productive nonetheless. Graham constructs 
a striking multimedia project that enacts, to some degree, the music-text 
dynamic expressed in the literature he discusses at length. He accom- 
plishes this by providing access to a musical soundtrack on the book's 
companion site, asking his readers to engage actively with his work and 
listen to the songs available online. This move stresses the crucial inter- 
relation—and blurring—between music and text upon which Graham’ 
argument hinges. 

Graham’s study suffers if a reader is unwilling to engage in this 
multimedia effort, which draws our attention to a major nuance of mod- 
ernism’s relationship to popular culture discussed throughout The Great 
American Songbooks: rather than reject popular culture outright, modernist 
authors and texts frequently aimed to create a collaborative and active 
participation with popular culture. Such active engagement existed in op- 
position to the unthinking and passive reception that modernists perceive 
as an ever-present dangerous potential of popular culture. Graham finds a 
version of this anxiety troubling each writer in his study. As a paradigmatic 
example, we might consider T. S. Eliot and his letter to The Dial on the 
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death of Marie Lloyd (since collected under the title, “Marie Lloyd”). Ac- 
cording to Graham’s reading, “Eliot was suspicious not of popular culture 
per se but rather the variety of it that he believed encouraged passive 
consumption” (67). Graham notes that Eliot believed Lloyd, by contrast, 
to be “a great popular artist . . . because she was capable of connecting 
with crowds and inspiring them to sing along with her.’ With this distinc- 
tion between active and passive engagement, Graham disrupts the binary 
conception of modernism as simply opposed to popular culture. But as 
Graham emphasizes, the disruption of this binary is not an end in itself. 

Graham’s study encompasses three main concerns. The first has to do 
with the historical and cultural approach to music’s relationship to the 
American public and the literary establishment in the modernist period. 
The second concern—and in my reading, the most interesting—relates 
to the role of hearing in the reading act, and it is this aspect of Graham's 
study that innovatively combines reader response theories with those of 
musicology. The final aspect seeks to address the relative value of popular 
culture in comparison to the high arts, a question of value that is at stake 
throughout Graham’s study. 

Graham’s opening chapter, “Musical Literature, its Theory and 
Practice,” provides the text’s most extensive theoretical, historical, and 
methodological overview. Beginning with Walter Pater’s assertion in “The 
School of Giorgione” that “all art constantly aspires towards the condition 
of music,’ Graham addresses head on the possibility of crossing aesthetic 
boundaries, going beyond the reading of American modernist literary 
texts as “merely about or influenced by music” to argue that certain of 
these works “can be considered works of music in and of themselves” (3). 

In making this argument Graham provides a historical narrative 
of various conceptions of music. He notes, for example, that in the 
nineteenth century music was associated with “universality, spirituality, 
abstraction, and transcendence” (12), all of which writers sought to cap- 
ture in synthesizing literature and music at the turn of the century. Yet 
this elevated understanding of music changed rapidly with the advent of 
tecording technology and mechanically reproducible sound. In a society 
with music so omnipresent due to its commercial accessibility, the experi- 
ence of music “came to be unmistakably worldly, even quotidian.” Walter 
Pater allows Graham a way into the discussion of music and art, but the 
work of Walter Benjamin and Theodor Adorno more centrally informs 
much of his work. In particular, Graham is influenced by these theorists’ 
attention to the anxieties that resulted from the advent of mechanically 
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reproducible music and the various consequences of this development, 
such as the distinctly modern problem of noise in everyday life (13). Such 
consequences led many to consider music “as a pathological presence 
rather than as a portal to imaginative realms” (14). 

Whereas Graham notes a trend in contemporary theory toward visu- 
ality, he aims to recover the study of sound from its present “second-class 
status,’ and he does so through recourse to a musicological framework. 
Graham cites noted scholars of music and of language’s musicality, includ- 
ing Eric A. Havelock, Walter Ong, Marshall McLuhan, Garrett Stewart, 
and Friedrich A. Kittler, among others. These scholars allow Graham to 
consider the role of the reader 


or listener—in a more informed manner, 
although he does so largely without the use of technical language, making 
his study very readable for those not well versed in musicology. 

Having thus established the musicological background to what will 
follow, Graham’s opening chapter concludes by highlighting current 
debates among scholars of modernism about the relationship between 
modernism and popular culture. Graham acknowledges that today few 
scholars believe in the so-called “‘Great Divide’ between art and popular 
culture,” instead seeing it as a “straw man argument to be knocked down” 
(26-27). Importantly, however, Graham argues, “Simply pointing out the 
formal correspondences between the popular arts and American writing 
ought not be enough for the contemporary critic” (28). Graham aims 
to take criticism of this relationship further by considering three factors 
relevant to literary modernism: “the ways [modernist] writers went about 
evaluating popular culture, their deeply personal relationships with enter- 
tainment, and their insights into the nature of fandom.” He in this manner 
seeks to explore thoroughly the value of popular culture for modernism 
and modernism’s readers. 

The book’s second chapter, “Songs Not in Thy Songs: Musical Forms 
and American Free Verse,” offers Graham’s first engagement with the 
practical application of approaching musical literature, and Graham quite 
appropriately begins with Walt Whitman’s poetic practice. Because Whit- 
man’s poetic efforts coincide with the emergence of mechanically repro- 
ducible music and various revolutions in popular music, Whitman presents 
a logical starting point for Graham's study of American literature, as well 
as an important precursor to literary modernism. Whitman's free verse on 
the surface appears opposed to musical form, since it by definition avoids 
“conventionally musical verse forms” (37). Graham argues, however, that 
Whitman’s musicality lies in a more abstract sense of music, rather than a 
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reliance on musical structure (37-38). Introducing what will be a recur- 
ring pattern in his study, Graham seeks to correct critical misperceptions 
or oversights regarding the musicality of, in this case, Whitman. In order to 
do so, he pauses to contextualize Whitman’s familiarity with the popular 
music of his time 


in particular Italian opera—and contemporaneous 
approaches to understanding music such as musical idealism. Musical 
idealism posits that music provides the listener direct access to—rather 
than a representation of—higher forces (43). Whitman’s allusions to opera 
are thus significant for Graham in that the poet believed opera possessed 
the “unique ability to reveal the higher ‘divine’ even as it appealed to the 
lower ‘roughs, a feat of synthesis that he envisioned for his poetry, as well” 
(49). Whitman’s method, Graham argues, is itself operatic and seeks, in 
anticipation of Graham's account of the modernists, to reconcile the high 
and low in a synthesizing gesture. 

This chapter also innovatively aligns Walt Whitman with T. S. Eliot, 
two figures who are often contrasted with each other but who, in Gra- 
ham’s account, both “break from what is usually thought of as musical 
poetry, and in so doing ... write some of the most musical poems in the 
language” (36). While Whitman has a general reputation for inclusive- 
ness, and Eliot for high modernist elitism, Eliot’s “Marie Lloyd” essay 
demonstrates that Eliot did in fact have a profound interest in the audi- 
ence of such works, and his anxiety concerned not so much popular art 
itself as the danger it posed of the transformation of active collaboration 
into passive reception. Eliot condemns, for example, the “continuous” 
music he associates with mechanically reproducible sounds, as in the 
case of the cinema, “because it is too easy to follow, with a fluid film ac- 
companiment requiring little engagement from audiences and therefore 
rendering them dull” (68). Marie Lloyd’s discontinuous and “jumbled” 
entertainment requires, in contrast, active participation on the part of the 
audience. Graham highlights the parallel between Eliot’s sense of Marie 
Lloyd’s performances and his own approach in poems such as The Haste 
Land. Graham argues that Eliot, like Whitman, ultimately sought in music 
a unifying force: “each poet asks whether distinct forms can work in con- 
cert and, in their being influenced by one another, achieve some larger, 
component aesthetic” (72). Graham here reasserts the productive tension 
at work in the synthesis of literature and music, and argues that both the 
“Transcendental sense of unity” and the “modernist sense of fragmenta- 
tion” persist in many twentieth century works. 
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At the literal and strategic center of Graham’s study is a close en- 
gagement with three texts by F Scott Fitzgerald: This Side of Paradise, 
The Beautiful and Damned, and The Great Gatsby. As he did with Whit- 
man, Graham pauses to correct misleading critical assertions regarding 
Fitzgerald’s connection to music and his work more generally. According 
to Graham, “critics . . . seldom give any indication that they have listened 
to the music [Fitzgerald] invokes, or that its actual perceptible sound is 
especially important in relation to his work” (81). Historicizing jazz, Gra- 
ham reveals that Fitzgerald’s sense of this genre contrasts sharply with our 
modern understanding. Here the online soundtrack accompanying The 
Great American Songbooks proves invaluable to comprehending Graham's 
argument by providing the reader access to the perceptual experience 
Graham finds lacking in critical work on Fitzgerald. 

Graham frames Fitzgerald’s three novels as progressing from rudi- 
mentary experiments with musical literature in which music simply 
harmonizes with scenes from the narrative (This Side of Paradise) to more 
fully realized musical literature (The Great Gatsby). While this progres- 
sion clearly privileges The Great Gatsby, Graham’s reading of This Side of 
Paradise might be the most striking of the chapter, for it vastly enriches 
our view of Fitzgerald’s first novel. While Graham concedes This Side of 
Paradise to be a failure in a certain sense, he remarks on one of its note- 
worthy characteristics: the way in which “Fitzgerald was attempting to 
commingle dramatic impossibility and emotional sincerity in his text” 
(90) by drawing on the influence of musical theater. Despite This Side 
of Paradise’s “impossible” characters, “pretentious” dialogue, and “general 
atmosphere.” that is, Fitzgerald’s innovation in composing a musical text 
“is the creation of an atmosphere in which readers may choose their level 
of emotional engagement rather than have it dictated to them, in which 
they can take it as seriously—or not—as they wish” (94). Graham in this 
way innovatively positions Fitzgerald’s novels as a “defense of the popular 
arts” (82) and suggests Fitzgerald as a potential starting point for future 
critics of musical literature. 

Graham’s next chapter, “Make Them Black and Bid Them Sing: Musi- 
cal Poetry, Racial Transformation, and the Harlem Renaissance,” offers a 
reading of Jean Toomer’ Cane and Langston Hughes’s The Weary Blues and 
Fine Clothes to the Jew, as well as the Harlem Renaissance more generally. 
Graham deftly avoids the sort of reductive reading that simply states the 
importance of music to the Harlem Renaissance, while acknowledging 
that the movement offers “perhaps the most concerted and sustained 
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attempt by American writers of any era, region, or race to establish a 
musical tradition of literature” (111). One of Graham’s insights in this 
chapter is his refutation of the racial “authenticity” often associated with 
the spiritual and blues music traditions drawn on, respectively, by Toomer 
and Hughes. Here again Graham aims to correct critical oversights: while 
the Harlem Renaissance is now typically read as an interracial movement, 
the musical traditions it draws on are still considered racially coded. Crit- 
ics often see the literature of the Harlem Renaissance “as an interracial 
meeting of the arts without noting the extent to which those arts were 
significantly interracial already” (114-15). Complicating such accounts, 
Graham argues that the blues, for instance, was in its origins already an 
interracial form. Only later, with the institutionalization of the blues and 
efforts of archivists such as Alan Lomax did blues music acquire a reputa- 
tion for being “authentic” or “inauthentic.” 

Graham’s final chapter, “‘Got Over’: The Chorus Girl Novel and 
the Musical Stage,’ engages with a long neglected genre, the “chorus 
girl novel.” Within this chapter, Graham focuses on Theodore Dreiser’s 
Sister Carrie and John Dos Passos’s Manhattan Tiansfer. Whereas Fitzgerald 
for Graham epitomizes modernist authorial engagement with music, the 
“chorus girl” stands as the trope par excellence of Graham’s investigation 
into the relation between modernism and popular culture: 


The chorus girl was, first and foremost, a figure of access to and 
an occasion for raising questions about popular culture, and the 
chorus girl novel is as often as not an allegory of cultural dis- 
cernment, reflecting a desire on the part of American audiences 
not just to be amused by entertainment but also to be sophisti- 
cated and knowing in regard to it. (164 


Graham identifies two characteristics of the chorus girl genre: 1) formally, 
the chorus girl novel resembles “‘turn-of-the-century Broadway musicals,” 
such as those that draw on the so-called Cinderella narrative, and features 
a backstage, ‘behind-the-scenes’ point of view;” and 2) the chorus girl 
novel suggests “that the reader is crossing an important boundary by 
entering Broadway’s backstages” (165). The latter refers to the notion of 
“getting over,” which describes “the process by which [the actress] might 
make a connection with spectators” (166). Importantly, however, “In the 
chorus girl novel . . . this dynamic becomes reciprocal, with the text al- 
lowing readers to ‘get over’ to a stage performer and into her private life, 
which constitutes a show going on behind the show.” Graham’ reread- 
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ings in this chapter work, like those elsewhere in the book, to refresh our 
understanding of familiar authors: in the case of Dreiser, for instance, he 
locates a profound hopefulness and optimism often excluded from read- 
ings of the author as a pessimistic naturalist. 

Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, in Graham’s reading, “intensifies” rather than 
dispels “the pleasures associated with the popular stage” (168). In contrast, 
Dos Passos’s Manhattan Transfer marks a more cynical, pessimistic turn 
resulting from the historical and cultural shifts that had occurred since 
Sister Carrie, as the popular culture of Dos Passos’s America was perceived 
to have become “mechanized and standardized” (167). Yet even in Dos 
Passos’s markedly more cynical portrayal, the image of the chorus girl still 
“illustrates the boundless capacity of popular culture to perpetuate itself 
by puncturing itself” (204). Graham thereby closes with a final reassertion 
of popular culture’s paradoxical nature, which persists in ever changing 
creative manifestations. 

Despite Graham’s reinvigoration of a neglected genre, there is an 
unfortunate decline in the integration of music and text in this final 
chapter. Whereas previous chapters intersperse links to the study's literary 
soundtrack fairly regularly during textual engagements, there are notice- 
ably fewer songs referenced in relation to Dreiser and Dos Passos. As a 
result, this chapter feels more abstracted from the kind of multidisciphnary 
analysis done in previous chapters. Graham’s attention to Dreiser and Dos 
Passos instead reads more as a straightforward textual analysis, which suf 
fers from the loss of the multimodal and interdisciplinary aim stated at 
the outset of The Great American Songbooks. 

The drop off in integration of music and text in this final chapter 
points to an aspect of The Great American Songbooks that might profitably 
be expanded and improved. Graham considers The Great American Song- 
books a multimedia text—and given Grahams links to an accompanying 
soundtrack, this consideration is to some extent certainly accurate—yet 
there is occasionally a one-sidedness to his study. Graham close reads the 
music, literature, and musical texts he cites, which is to be expected given 
his role as literary scholar. Nevertheless, in a study of musical literature, it 
is disappointing to find few traces of the reverse: musical analysis of music, 
literature, and musical texts. Much innovative work is occurring in the 
fields of music cognition, pyschoacoustics, and new musicology—which 
has made large strides since its inauguration in the 1970s—and Grahams 
analyses might have benefited from an even more thoroughgoing inter- 


disciplinary approach. 
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Graham’s discussion of the popular culture/high culture divide 
also might have benefited from a consideration of the middle class and 
middlebrow aesthetics. For instance critics, Graham included, often read 
Eliots well-known “Marie Lloyd” as an insight into Eliot’s reflection upon 
the high and low arts, but Eliot’s essay is equally interesting for the deep 
anxiety it reveals toward the middle class. This anxiety manifests itself 
explicitly at times in the essay—‘‘the middle classes are morally corrupt” 
(Eliot 173)—and this makes Graham’s neglect all the more surprising. 
Graham’s musical literature may offer a bridge between so-called high 
and low arts, but this bridge appears to disregard completely the presence 
ofa middle class and the middlebrow art typically associated with it. 

Nevertheless, Graham demonstrates an impressive flair for ending sec- 
tions and chapters with a dramatic close, and he does not disappoint in the 
study’s concluding “Coda. The Bridge: Motifs in Contemporary Musical 
Fiction.” Here, he brings into the conversation Geoff Dyer’s But Beautiful: 
A Book about Jazz to make a compelling analogy. Graham draws on Dyer's 
description of jazz pianist Thelonious Monk’s idiosyncratic style of play: 
Monk’s “habit of structuring pieces around known melodies without 
ever actually playing those melodies straight.” Dyer describes this feature 
of Monk’s music poetically: “If Monk had built a bridge he'd have taken 
away the bits that are considered essential until all that was left were the 
decorative parts—but somehow he would have made the ornamentation 
absorb the strength of the supporting spars so it was like everything was 
built around what wasn’t there” (qtd. in Graham 210). Quoting this pas- 
sage, Graham notes, “we might say that the case of Monk is also the case 
of musical literature more broadly,” for, quite obviously, the texts contain 
no actual sound. Literature can only produce its music by suggestion, 
much as Monk suggests the melody of a piece through circumventing the 
actual notes. This, as Graham convincingly argues, is both the challenge of 
reading or hearing musical literature and the potentially rewarding result 
of building the bridge that crosses the aesthetic boundary between music 
and literature. The Great American Songbooks encourages literary scholars 
to enrich their readings of nineteenth and twentieth century literary texts 
with a much-needed attention to music, and Graham's own efforts to do 
so reveal a remarkable and productive interdependence between literature 
and popular culture. 
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Nearly ten years ago, in the introduction to his seminal study Chinese 
Dreams: Pound, Brecht, Tel Quel, Eric Hayot noted—with some skepti- 
cism—the ongoing, institutional success of East/West comparativism in 
literary studies. “Pound and China” had become its own cottage industry, 
Hayot observed, enjoying “something of a bull market” and showing “no 
signs of abating” (2). But he also wondered, “Is there still more to say 
about Pound and China”? In the pages that followed, Hayot provided 
his own unique contribution to the discourse, thereby insisting, at least 
for the moment, that there was indeed “still more to say.’ But if “Pound 
and China” has become its own niche market, the more capacious field 
of transpacific modernism—what we might call the “Pound Era and the 
Orient’”’—has become even more rich and fluid. Recent contributions 
such as Pacific Rim Modernisms (edited by Mary Gillies, Helen Sword, 
and Steven Yao); Hayot’s own second book, The Hypothetical Mandarin: 
Sympathy, Modernity, and Chinese Pain; Josephine Park’s Apparitions of Asia: 
Modernist Form and Asian American Poetics; Jonathan Stalling’s Poetics of 
Emptiness: Transformations of Asian Thought in American Poetry; and Chris- 
topher Bush’s Ideographic Modernism: China, Writing, Media—among many 
more new and interesting studies—show that Hayot’s “bull market” has 
only accelerated over the last ten years. For all the ups and downs of what 
has now become known as the “transnational turn” in literary studies, 
there is much to admire in the ongoing strength of its transpacifie wing. 

The potential danger of such a large and productive discourse, how- 
ever, is that paradigms can become entrenched, sources and key terms 
can go unquestioned, traditional accounts can become self-evident and 
axiomatic—in short, scholars can begin repeating themselves, or, just as 
depressingly, can simply go on mopping up any last citational scrap lin- 
geting on the archival floor. It can be useful on occasion, then, to take 
the temperature of the discourse, and determine whether we've begun to 
come down with some of these common scholarly ailments, or whether 
there is still a healthy environment of scholarly debate and important 
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questions. The recent publication of Modernism and the Orient, edited by 
Zhaoming Qian, including, as it does, a wide selection of international 
scholarship reflecting the proceedings of a conference held in Hangzhou, 
China in 2010, offers precisely this opportunity for gauging the health of 
contemporary transpacific modernist studies, or at the very least a repre- 
sentative glimpse of these ongoing conversations. 

As such, the title of Qian’s edited volume is already worrisome. 
Modernism and the Orient? How many books with variations on this title 
can there be? One need only remember Qian’s own earlier volume, 
Orientalism and Modernism, or Robert Kern’s Orientalism, Modernism, and 
the American Poem, or Gao Fen’s Modernism and Oriental Culture, to say 
nothing of the slew of transpacific “and” books treating specific authors 
in this regard, including yet another Zhaoming Qian volume, Ezra Pound 
and China, Sanehide Kodama’s Ezra Pound and Japan, Ming Xie’s Ezra 
Pound and the Appropriation of Chinese Poetry—one could go on and on. 
Of course, we should perhaps be careful here not to dwell too much on 
the book’s generic title (and even its somewhat bizarre cover art with its 
pink-and-teal map of the world—the world, mind you), since it is, after 
all, the published proceedings of an international conference designed to 
bring together a wide range of scholars operating under these umbrella 
topics. 

What then of the various contributions to the volume? On this score, 
Modernism and the Orient can be—depending on the individual contribu- 
tion—as tedious and unpersuasive as it can exciting and groundbreak- 
ing. It is perhaps, in this sense, a fair representation of the many levels of 
scholarship that scholars tend to bring to any given academic conference. 
However, for the purposes of evaluating the volume as a whole, rather 
than attempting to divide the essays into “successful” and “less successful” 
categories, it may be fairest and most appropriate to distinguish between 
those which seem most polished, rigorous, and grounded in solid evi- 
dence and those which seem more clearly to reflect the vagaries of the 
“conference” genre, wherein scholars can be more speculative, spend more 
time on tangents, and test out ideas that might not be as conducive to 
monograph-style analysis and publication. 

In the latter category, for instance, there are interesting contributions 
by Zhong Longxi, David Albright, Tony Lopez, Qiping Yin, Ira Nadel 
and Fen Gao. Longxi’s essay, for example, “Elective Affinities? On wales 
Reading of Zhaungzi” offers a reading of Oscar Wilde’s essay, “A Chinese 
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Sage,” in which Wilde’s individualist socialism shows a clear debt to the 
Chinese philosopher Zhuangzi. The observation that Wilde found “great 
inspiration” in Zhuangzi is helpful and does much to support the oriental- 
ist/modernist theme of the conference, but one wishes that Longxi had 
provided a little more analysis of Wilde’s use of Zhuangzi—and perhaps 
a little less of the somewhat tangential diatribe against the “obscurantist 
and jargon-ridden” writing style of “contemporary postmodern and post- 
colonial critics” (28). The longest and perhaps most interesting tangential 
moment in the volume is Daniel Albright’s lengthy tour through “flute 
history,” in “The Flute—East/West—in Modernist Music and Poetry.” 
Albright takes his readers all the way back to “a 35,000-year-old flute 
found in a cave in southern Germany” (56), and then on to the evidence 
of Neolithic flutes in China’s Henan Province, the tradition of erotic flute 
music in ancient Greece, Rousseau’s preference for the flute’s “simplicity 
and vigor” (57), the pastoral flutes of Beethoven and Mozart, and finally 
Debussy (all amounting to a rather lengthy backdrop for a discussion of 


“modernism”). The final effect provides a rich and complex history of 
the flute—so rich, in fact, that one wonders if the references to the flutes 
Albright analyzes in Yeats and Pound can possibly contain so many points 
of contact. But Albright is both lyrical and persuasive in his argument, and 
one cannot help feeling that even if Pound were unaware of this deeper 
historical trajectory of the instrument, our readings of these poems are 
ticher for Albright’s having taken us there. The same thing might be said 
of Tony Lopez’s charming essay on “The Orient in Later Modernist 
English Poetry,’ which offers less scholarly research than it does poetic 
readings of Lee Harwood and Harry Guest. Lopez, his essay makes evi- 
dent, is as much a poet as the poets he is studying. 

The essays by Qiping Yin, Ira Nadel, and Fen Gao draw parallels 
between the orientalist discourse and modernist aesthetics of Robert 
Frost, James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf respectively. Yin and Nadel are to 
be commended for taking on a more difficult task, since (unlike those 
studying, say, Pound, Moore, and Williams) the archive offers fewer direct 
points of contact between Frost, Joyce, and Chinese philosophy. Unfortu- 
nately, their findings are sometimes less persuasive for that difficulty. Yin, 
for instance, acknowledges that there is “no solid evidence” (111) that 
would link Robert Frost and ancient Chinese philosophy, and so he is left 
with the vague conviction that “one way or another” there must be a con- 
nection, His evidence thus intimates comparisons between “themes” and 
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“details” in Frost and Daoism: “Frosts poems abound in details that are 
redolent of those in Taoist works such as Tao Te Ching” (112).These “redo- 
lent” similarities, Yin insists (more than once), are “striking” (112, 118).As 
striking as these parallels might be, however, one is unsure of what to do 
with such a comparison without any historical or documentary evidence 
to link the two sets of works together. Ira Nadel’s contribution promises 
an even more fascinating parallel between James Joyce’s literary innova- 
tions and the “Graphic Design of Chinese Writing,” but the connections 
between Joyce and China are far from precise. Joyce, Nadel explains, had 
an education grounded in the “obedience, authority, and scholasticism” 
of the Irish Jesuits; the Chinese too had an education system with those 
cultural values and practices; and Joyce’s Jesuit education “likely included 
discussion of the Jesuit’s early explorations of China” (129). But such 
parallels and likelihoods are far from hard evidence, and when it comes to 
Nadel’s main argument, the evidence is similarly thin. There are “parallel” 
textual practices, Nadel argues, between Chinese writing (Nadel means all 
Chinese writing) and Joyce’s “linguistic experiments,” even if Joyce con- 
structed these parallels “unwittingly” (137). By contrast, the connections 
between China and Virginia Woolf, as Patricia Lawrence’s Lily Briscoe’ 
Chinese Eyes: Bloomsbury, Modernism, and China has shown, are more direct 
and complex. Fen Gao’s comparative study, however, ignores Lawrence's 
research in favor of drawing comparisons between Woolf’s notions of 
truth and those of “Chinese poetics,” which Gao insists can be gathered 
entirely within the combinatory notion of Zhenhuan, or “the truth of life 

„and the illusion of art” (17). Again, however, Gao’s comparison only 
goes as far as phrases like, “similar insights” (151), “similar opinions can 
be found” (154), and “similar to the gist of” (155), and is unfortunately 
weak on more direct zones of discursive contact. 

The most compelling accounts of transpacific discourse in Modern- 
ism and the Orient offer more direct evidence of East/West influence and 
explore the cultural consequences of that interaction. Christian Kloeck- 
ner’s essay “Re-Orienting Impersonality: T. S. Eliot and the Self of the 
Far East,” for instance, makes a major contribution to both Eliot studies 
and the study of American orientalism by identifying a specific discursive 
trajectory from Percival Lowell’s racist theory of “impersonality” in The 
Soul of the Far East (1888) to Eliot’s authorial practice of the same name. 
Rather than simply drawing comparisons between Eastern and Western 
notions of individuality, Kloeckner finds a generational development 
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within orientalist discourse between Lowell and Eliot, thereby allowing 
him to explore, in provocative new ways, “the ethical dimensions of Eliot's 
impersonal poetics” (167). In the process Kloeckner further elucidates 
passages in The Waste Land that have already been identified as showing 
a clear debt to Sanskrit texts and Buddhist mythology. Richard Parker's 
“Louis Zukofsky’s American Zen” offers a similarly complicated and 
well-documented account of Zukofsky’s interest in Asian aesthetics both 
by way and in spite of Ezra Pound, while Christine Froula’s “Proust's 
China” draws out a very specific notion of China’s “high craft” (and Asian 
“techne”) that found its way into A la Recherche du Temps Perdu through 
the orientalist visual culture of Johannes Vermeer, and made important 
contributions to Proust’s notion of temporality and writerly technique. 
Two contributions to the volume provide interesting new archival 
discoveries. Zhaoming Qian and Ronald Bush each further our under- 
standing of, respectively, Ezra Pound’s heretofore little-known flirtation 
with the “Kuanon” figure of Fenollosian Buddhism and Mai-mai Sze’s 
direct friendship with Marianne Moore. Bush’s contribution is perhaps 
even more startling for how it modifies a thesis he developed over thirty 
years ago in The Genesis of the Cantos of Ezra. In that book, Bush argued 
that there was actually very little “Fenollosa” in the final Poundian no- 
ton of the ideogrammatic method. In this essay, by contrast, he reads the 
unpublished wartime Italian drafts of Pound’s Pisan Cantos and discovers 
several references to the Kuanon (Buddhist) deity that Fenollosa had 
discussed in his posthumously published Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Art. Whether these references actually constitute a return to Fenollosa, 
however, is not exactly a settled issue (as Bush clearly knows) since any- 
thing Pound might have written regarding the potential “axis” between 
Confucius and Buddha in 1945 is heavily tinged with that other “axis” 
in Pound’s mind, to say nothing of the fact that the poet excised many of 
these references before having them published. Zhaoming Qian’s essay 
on Mai-mai Sze and Marianne Moore, meanwhile, details the discovery 
and implications of a previously unpublished transcript of what was 
thought to be a “lost” lecture by Moore titled “Tedium and Integrity.” 
Having located an audio recording of Moore’s lecture in Mills College’s 
EW. Olin Library Special Collections, Qian proceeds to analyze some of 
the lecture’s key passages, all of which underscore Qian’s own previous 
thesis about Moore in his The Modernist Response to Chinese Art—namely, 
that Moore drew inspiration from Daoism, most particularly the version 
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expounded by Chinese American artist and writer Mai-mai Sze, who 
carried on a long correspondence with Moore during the 1950s and 
1960s. Qian suggests that Sze “filled the void in Moore’s career” (229) that 
had been occupied previously by Moore’s own mother. The implication 
then (not surprisingly, given Qian’s ongoing effort to place the Orient at 
the center of Anglo American modernism), is that just as “Sze’s The Tao 
of Painting literally excited [Moore] into new creativity,’ so China itself 
became a “mother” of sorts to Anglo American modernism. 

One of the most provocative moments in Modernism and the On- 
ent appears in Sabine Sielke’s essay, “‘Orientalizing’ Emily Dickinson 
and Marianne Moore—Complicating Modernism?” I end this review 
with Sielke’s essay not because I think her argument is necessarily more 
groundbreaking or rigorous than some of those discussed above; indeed, 
hers is a mainly interrogative account of recent scholarship on Emily 
Dickinson, Marianne Moore, and modernism, paying particular attention 
to the gendered dynamics of East/West stereotypes that occur in the two 
poets’ work. But Sielke’s piece does ask the most startling questions of 
the volume—questions that, | would argue, are not ever really thoroughly 
addressed in Modernism and the Orient. Sielke writes: 


What, however, is the goal of remapping modernist terrain by 
way of the Orient? What motivates our interest in how Orient 
and Orientalisms figure in [these several authors]? .. .In what 
ways do they transform our sense of what modernism was? What 
do we remember of modernism as we “orientalize” its cultural 
practices? And what do we forget about modernism in the pro- 
cess of resituating its poetic practices in the cultural politics of 
global geo-political and economic processes? (39) 


Sielke rather quickly concedes, “I fear, I am not going to answer all these 
questions,” and, indeed, it would not be fair to expect her to do so all 
by herself. But perhaps the fact that these questions still remain up for 
grabs, in all their complex iterations and cross-cultural points of contact, 
is one indication that the field of transpacific studies still has a great deal 
of work ahead of it. 
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Loren Glass’s Counterculture Colophon offers a history of Grove Press and its 
offshoot, the Evergreen Review, from the time of Barney Rosset’s purchase 
of Grove in 1951 up to the decline of Grove’s influence in the 1970s and 
Rosset’s eventual sale of the press in 1985. While the book covers the full 
span of Grove Press under Rosset’s charge, Glass places his primary em- 
phasis on the turbulent years from the 1950s to the 1960s, when the press 
achieved its greatest success and notoriety as a publisher of avant-garde 
and obscene literature. Its authors, to name just a few, included Samuel 
Beckett, Henry Miller, Jean Genet, William Burroughs, Kenzaburō Oe, 
Harold Pinter, and Frantz Fanon. Focusing on these two decades, Glass 
seeks to chronicle the emergence of avant-garde and countercultural 
writing in postwar America, and to track this writing’s eventual entrance 
into mainstream American culture. 

Glass’s subtitle describes what he sees as the long-term trajectory of 
the curious assemblage of aesthetic and political impulses that form Grove 
Press and the Evergreen Review. On this front, Glass’s work is conversant 
with Jeremy Braddock’s recent book, Collecting as Modernist Practice, 
which argues that the modernist collection functions as a “provisional 
institution, a mode of public engagement modeling future—and often 
more democratic (although the meaning of this word would be conten- 
tious)—relationships between audience and artwork” (3). Counterculture 
Colophon complements Braddock’s work with its claim that Grove’s “most 
significant achievement was to establish and expand the circuits through 
which experimental and radical literature was distributed, particularly to 
the burgeoning college and university populations that were the seedbed 
of the counterculture, effectively democratizing the avant-garde” (12). 
The close publication dates of Glass’s and Braddock’s studies—Braddock’ 
book appeared in 2012—prevent Glass from addressing Braddock’s work 
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directly. Still, Glass reaffirms and redirects Braddock’s claims by drawing 
on Max Weber to name Grove a “‘charismatic community, a small group 
of people who come together out of loyalty to a figure whose authority 
is based in his charismatic appeal” (7). 

But while Glass’s charismatic community thus institutes the kind of 
provisionality Braddock identifies with modernist practices, Glass’s nar- 
rative of “incorporation” ultimately works against the purely provisional. 
This is to say that the incorporation of the avant-garde implies its eventual 
integration into, and containment in, a more dominant cultural field. If 
Grove began as a charismatic community enabled by Rosset’s passion and 
financial backing, it ended up as a financially dubious corporation and a 
remnant of its own success. “By the end of the 1960s,” Glass writes, “the 
avant-garde had in essence become a component of the mainstream, and 
Grove Press, more than any other single institution, was responsible for 
this fundamental transformation of the cultural field, the consequences of 
which are still with us” (12). Glass thus charts the transition from emer- 
gent to dominant culture, specifically as Grove’s unique history embodies 
and incorporates that transition. 

To support his claim for the singularity of Grove’s influence in the 
American counterculture, Glass situates Grove as a “central node” in a 
“colophonic network” (9) which spreads across the United States, and 
even the world. While Glass understands that multiple agents contribute 
to the production of a bobok—and a culture, for that matter—he locates 
Grove at the center of “a network extending out from Rosset and his 
crew and linking authors, academics, editors, readers, and activists around 
the world. The Grove colophon became a kind of quilting point enabling 
this network to coalesce around a distinct set of aesthetic sensibilities and 
political affiliations” (7-8). Glass centralizes his network in order to limit 
the purview of his study, but also to concentrate the influence he claims 
for Grove. Interestingly, he supports his claim for the centrality of Grove’s 
influence in the United States, and specifically in New York, by turning to 
Pascale Casanova’s The World Republic of Letters. In a particularly provoca- 
tive section of her book, Casanova argues that “Paris became the world 
capital of literature in the nineteenth century” (87) and “managed to 
sustain its position—at least until the 1960s—as the center of the system 
of literary time” (89). Glass demonstrates how Grove effectively tapped 
into Paris’s literary output, most notably with authors such as Samuel 
Beckett, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Jean Genet, and Henry Miller, who origi- 
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nally published Tropic of Cancer with the Paris-based Olympia Press. Grove 
drew from Parisian literary prestige, combining it with quality paperbacks 
marketed specifically to the United States’ growing university population, 
in order to establish itself as a premier avant-garde publisher in the United 
States. Through these maneuvers, Glass asserts, Grove became a new center 
of literary production. 

With Grove set up as the “communications center for the emergent 
underground” (31), each of Glass’s chapters functions as a distinctive line 
transecting the center. Instead of telling Grove’s story from beginning to 
end in a linear fashion, Glass shuttles forth and circles back in order to 
demonstrate the many narrative loops running through such a complex 
institution. His formal recursivity pays off. Each chapter demonstrates 
how the particularities of a given approach both feed into and strain 
against the processes of incorporation and consolidation at work in the 
press’s history. Indeed, when Glass tells us that Counterculture Colophon 
discusses how Grove’s version of the avant-garde becomes a component 
of the mainstream, he also announces that “this process determines the 
underlying structure of the narrative that follows” (12). With an eye fo- 
cused as much on process as on the ends it determines, Glass maintains 
the dynamism and tension inhabiting his objects of study, whether they 
are the books Grove published or Grove Press itself. 

“The New World Literature,” the book’s first chapter, surveys the 
range of international authors Grove Press and the Evergreen Review pub- 
lished and promoted in the 1950s and 1960s. The four subsections that 
designate geographic regions—Europe, Asia, Africa, and America—dem- 
onstrate the scope of Grove’s interests. Working through such an expansive 
catalog, Glass does well to focus his claims within an otherwise perplexing 
array of authors, texts, genres, and geographies. “Through close alliances 
with academics and translators across the country,” Glass argues, “Grove 
helped popularize a concept of world literature in the late 1950s that 
centrally informed the political movements of the counterculture in the 
1960s” (34). Here, “centrally informed” attempts to create coherence from 
a variety of avant-garde and political impulses, a process which reflects 
the processes of Grove’s colophonic consolidation during this period. 
But Glass also tempers his sometimes starry-eyed vision of the press with 
accounts of the forces shaping Grove’s selection process. Grove’s ability 
to embrace international authors, for example, was due in part to its col- 
laboration with UNESCO, which sought to promote cultural exchange 
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as a means of preventing further global conflict in the wake of World War 
II (34-35). Glass usefully details UNESCO’s involvement in avant-garde 
publishing early in the chapter, remarking that UNESCO would help 
its base, Paris, “maintain its centrality to the circulation and consecration 
of culture during the period of decolonization” (35). Moreover, Glass 
acknowledges that “Grove’s vision of world literature was also inflected 
by the decolonization of the European empire and the inception of the 
American century” (34). Although it would be misleading to suggest that 
Glass offers an extensive theoretical meditation on the relations among 
the so-called American century, the era of decolonization, and academic 
interest in “the new world literature,” all of these are working through 
Grove Press and through Counterculture Colophon, whether Glass has space 
to give them his full attention or not. 

When Glass turns to the authors and works Grove published in the 
1950s and early 1960s, the vicissitudes of political history recede into the 
background. This is not a bad thing. Glass is a literary scholar, after all, and 
Counterculture Colophon is a book of literary history. Indeed, some of Glass’s 
most powerful and persuasive passages come in his close readings of the 
minutiae of the literary artifacts Grove and Evergreen Review (ER) pro- 
duced. Glass’s assessment of Grove’s interaction with the European avant- 
garde not only offers a wonderful history of the entry of Samuel Beckett's 
work, via ER and Grove, into American letters; it also considers the effect 
Roy Kuhlman’s abstract expressionist covers had on Beckett’s reception 
and on Grove’s imprimatur more generally. This section also traces Grove’s 
interactions with Alain Robbe-Grillet and Jean Genet, the latter of whom 
“more than any other single Grove author . . . exemplifies the complex 
convergence of the aesthetic, sexual, and political meanings of ‘revolu- 
tion’ that linked Grove’s early investment in European modernism with 
its later commitment to liberation movements around the world” (45-46). 
The subsection on Asia demonstrates Grove and ER’s close interaction 
with American academics, authors, and artists who helped to introduce 
Asian authors to the United States. Donald Keene, longtime Professor 
of Japanese Literature at Columbia, for example, worked closely with 
Rosset to bring out Grove’s Modern Japanese Literature in 1956. And the 
Autumn 1958 issue of ER features an amalgam of Asian cultural heritage 
and American experimentation ranging from critical essays on Zen to 
Gary Snyder's translation of the Chinese “Cold Mountain Poems,” which 
themselves follow paintings by Franz Kline (50-51). Grove’s promotion 
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of African literature, too, shows the influence of artists and scholars alike. 
Grove published Amos Tutuola’s works in the 1950s, and added two im- 
portant translations of Janheinz Jahn’s scholarly monographs on African 
literature and culture in the 1960s. Glass concludes his first chapter with 
“America,” which presents a veritable who’s who list of authors from 
Mexico to Argentina during the 1950s and 1960s. Glass’s early focus on 
Octavio Paz demonstrates not only Grove’s international scope, but also 
the international vision of an author like Paz, whom Glass quotes as say- 
ing, “For the first time, we are contemporaries of all mankind” (55). While 
there’s a certain simultaneity and flatness in Paz’s proclamation, which 
would be criticized by later postcolonial critics, Glass’s history helps us 
to see how internationalism and international authors inaugurated the 
terms of later modernist and postcolonial debates, specifically within the 
United States. 

In his persuasive second chapter, “Publishing Off Broadway,’ Glass 
explains how Grove achieved its success in promoting avant-garde—and 
often European—theater in the United States. Looking at the list of 
authors Grove worked with—Samuel Beckett, Eugène Ionesco, Harold 
Pinter, KOb6 Abe, Brendan Behan, Friedrich Dürrenmatt, Jean Genet, 
David Mamet, Sam Shepard, Bertolt Brecht, and Tom Stoppard, among 
others—one could reasonably assume that Grove was simply in the right 
place at the right time. While this is partly true, Glass carefully elucidates 
exactly how Grove took advantage of its fortuitous position through a 
three-pronged approach: producing quality paperbacks, marketing heav- 
ily to audiences at university productions, and equating the “literary” 
language of avant-garde drama with the language of poetry (68-69). The 
last of these is most significant, particularly since Grove marketed its qual- 
ity paperback plays to university professors working at the height of the 
New Criticism (69). The typographic layout of the plays, taken together 
with the images included from early productions, were carefully thought 
through, Glass asserts, in order to promote consideration of the avant- 
garde play as both a performance and as “an explicitly literary genre” (99) 
of writing. 

Glass’ third chapter, “The End of Obscenity,” takes the reader through 
the major obscenity trials Grove fought in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Glass covers Grove’s most famous cases—against D. H. Lawrence's Lady 
Chatterleys Lover and Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer—and also offers 
insightful analyses on the relation between obscenity and modernism. 
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Glass’s history of the obscenity trials against Lady Chatterleys Lover is 
particularly entertaining, as it narrates the collaboration between Grove 
and its “expert” witnesses, who included Malcolm Cowley and Alfred 
Kazin. Grove drew such experts to its side in order to exploit the legal 
definition of obscenity in place at that time: material lacking “redeeming 
social importance” (106). To make its case, Grove put scholars and crit- 


é 


ics on the stand to testify to the “social importance” of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, thereby merging academic expertise with the obscene. Glass also 
walks us through the trials surrounding Tropic of Cancer and Naked Lunch, 
which are valuable histories but which I will have to pass over here. The 
conclusions Glass derives from “the end of obscenity” are as important 
to this chapter as the detailed histories. In a provocative subsection titled 
“Toward a Vulgar Modernism,” for example, Glass argues that the obscen- 
ity trials actually cohere around the popularization of modernism in the 
United States. The trials, after all, “solicited both elite and populist modes 
of legitimation” (122) and shuttled between discussions of popular recep- 
tion, formal difficulty, and wanton obscenity, the last two of which were 
common to Grove’s most successful authors during this period, includ- 
ing D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, William Burroughs, Jean Genet, John 
Rechy, and Hubert Selby. These authors’ works epitomize what Glass calls 
vulgar modernism, which “emerged in the brief interregnum between 
high modernism and postmodernism, between the end of obscenity and 
the rise of pornography, as a transitional formation specific to the 1960s” 
(128). 

“Reading Revolution,” the book’s fourth chapter, turns from the 
politics of sexualized aesthetics to the politics of revolutionary discourse. 
Beginning with Grove’s reprint of Edgar Snow’s Red Star over China in 
1961 and moving through its translation of Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of 
the Earth and Black Skin, White Masks to its publication of The Autobiogra- 
phy of Malcolm X, Glass skillfully distills Grove’s role in the revolutionary 
ferment of the 1960s. Grove published a range of “revolutionary hand- 
books” during the 1960s, which complemented Grove’ backlist of writers 
from the literary avant-garde. Glass argues that “Grove sought to merge 
literary and political understanding of the term ‘avant-garde’ in the belief 
that reading radical literature could instill both the practical knowledge 
and the psychological transformation necessary to precipitate a revolu- 
tion” (146). The chapter covers many of Grove’s publishing coups—there 
was hot competition for the acquisition of certain works by Malcolm X 
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and Che Guevara, for example—but ends with the disappointments of 
revolutionary sentiment in the United States. Glass’s title for the final 
subsection of the chapter, “From Handbook to Reader,” offers a pithy 
summary. If Grove once saw itself publishing handbooks for activists— 
even if the title “handbook” hints at a marketing strategy—it ended by 
publishing readers for classrooms. Grove’s revolutionary moment and the 
movements it supported were already fading. Or as Glass incisively puts 
it, “Once the possibilities of political action promised by its revolution- 
ary handbooks were foreclosed, the political theories that informed them 
became required reading” (171). The incorporation of the avant-garde, it 
would seem, was nearing its completion. 

The final two chapters, “Booking Film” and “Takeover,” cover Ros- 
set’s mostly failed attempts in film production and distribution, and the 
feminist takeover of Grove’s offices in 1970. Rosset’s signal achievement in 
motion pictures came by way of Beckett, whose Film was the only movie 
produced by Rosset’s production company (174). Aside from this remark- 
able exception, Rosset’s investments in film rarely paid off. When they 
did, as was the case with I am Curious (Yellow)—which Rosset’s company 
distributed 


it was due more to scandal than percipience on Rosset’s 
part. Or, to be both more and less generous, one might say that Rosset 
had an exceptional eye for the scandalous and its marketability. And the 
scandalous is precisely what got Grove in trouble in its later years. This 
time, however, the pressure came not from the courts, but from incensed 
feminists. Not only did Grove become profitable in the 1960s due in part 
to its sale of sexually explicit materials, most of them marketed toward 
men; Grove also had “an undeniable blind spot in regard to gender poli- 
tics” (196). Grove employed and published comparatively few women. 
When it published books by women, they were often sexual confessions. 
The company had great success, for example, with The Story of O. The 
press’s biased gender politics eventually led to its headquarters being taken 
over in 1970 by a group of feminists. Rosset, away at the time, had the 
protestors removed by police force (202). Glass smartly glosses this episode 
by suggesting that the “takeover” referred to in the chapter title “is also 
meant to suggest the ways in which Grove’s revolutionary aspirations were 
both realized and revised by the rise of women’s liberation” (194). While 
Grove helped to invigorate countercultural politics, in other words, its 
own status as a countercultural colophon remained without guarantees. 
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Counterculture Colophon will be of particular interest to those who 
continue to reflect on avant-gardes, either as they developed historically 
or as they might continue to proliferate, albeit without guarantees. For 
isn’t the point of an avant-garde that it exists, fundamentally, without 
guarantees? That it sometimes speeds ahead and never comes back? That 
it sometimes returns only to turn on those who were to follow? Or, that 
it retreats as much as it advances and incorporates? Glass, I think, would 
answer in the negative, not least because he concludes that avant-gardes 
no longer exist. In his final pages, he considers one of Grove’s last great 
acquisitions under Rosset, Kathy Acker. Glass writes that while Acker’s 
“underground and avant-garde credentials are impeccable, they are also 
thoroughly integrated into the cultural field as a legitimate market niche 
and object of academic study. The legitimation of this niche, ballasted by 
the academic respectability of radical aesthetic and political practices, is 
the signal legacy of the cultural revolution Grove helped to effect, a revo- 
lution that vastly expanded the range of voices that can be heard without 
radically challenging the larger socioeconomic order in which they are 
speaking” (215). Further, Glass asserts that “the entire Grove Press backlist 
is Acker’s archive, her fundamental point of reference and the source of 
whatever cultural power her work exerts.” If Counterculture Colophon has 
a weakness, it is in Glass’s willingness to incorporate the avant-garde so 
completely within Grove Press. Acker’s “fundamental point of reference” 
is the “central node” in the “colophonic network” which Glass seeks from 
the beginning of his book. The problem, then, is that the book forecloses 
other political possibilities, making the incorporation of the avant-garde 
something of a rearguard action. And yet that is the process always at 
work, and at risk, when assessing avant-gardes. 
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Min Hyoung Song's The Children of 1965: On Writing, and Not Writing, as 
an Asian American is a book of remarkable ambition. Unmatched in scope 
since Elaine Kim’s 1982 study Asian American Literature: An Introduction 
to the Writings and Their Social Context and David Palumbo-Liu’s broader 
1999 history (which foregrounded literary forms), Asian/America: Histori- 
cal Crossings of a Racial Frontier, The Children of 1965, like its predeces- 
sors, offers a comprehensive assessment of important trends and critical 
concerns by a leading mind in the field, and charts a course for future 
inquiry. If we can imagine such a genre, it is a watershed book. It presents 
a wide view of Asian American literary production by writers who were 
born after the mid-1960s and began gaining prominence in the 1990s, 
contextualizing their texts within the broader traditions of both Asian 
American writing since the nineteenth century and Asian American criti- 
cal thought since the late 1960s. While this task has become impossible 
to complete in the encyclopedic model that Kim’s 1982 study adopted, 
given the explosion of literary production in the past few decades, what 
is notable here is the number and range of examples Song offers as part 
of his attempt to read as capaciously as possible. The widely divergent 
texts that Song chooses span multiple literary forms (including fiction, 
poetry, graphic novels) and genres (including memoir, science fiction, 
and avant-garde writing); he even includes an appendix that lists 101 
contemporary Asian American literary texts as a recommended reading 
list. As comfortable with arcane literary forms as he is with ethnographic 
charts, Song deftly appropriates from a number of theoretical traditions, 
including queer theory, formalism, sociological historicism, and continen- 
tal philosophy. Finally, an added bonus of Song’s study is its integration of 
material from a series of interviews that Song conducted with prominent 
Asian American writers. Song, to his credit, treats these interviews not 
as oracular pronouncements, but as texts that require analysis and as op- 
portunities to probe questions of racial identification that complicate the 
authors’ statements. 
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As capacious as its coverage of the field is, the book pitches its stakes 
on three, for the most part interwoven, levels: a historical argument about 
the specificity of literary production in the wake of the 1965 Immigration 
and Nationality Act; a theoretical argument about the rhizomatic logic of 
reterritorialization in contemporary Asian American literary production; 
and a plea for the continuing value of creative literature, often formulated 
in (vexed) formalist terms. 

As Song argues in the book’s first chapter, which serves as a kind of 
second and perhaps more useful introduction, the passage of the 1965 Im- 
migration and Nationality Act had a profound effect on Asian American 
immigration patterns and subsequently created the particular conditions 
under which Asian American literary production flowered. Citing Harold 
Bloom’s prediction that Asian Americans in the first few decades of the 
twenty-first century would succeed the children of Jewish immigrants 
as the driving force for a new phase in American literature, Song tracks 
the effects of the bill from the demographic shifts it put in motion to the 
literature that resulted. Before 1965, Asians in America, generally speak- 
ing, were mostly male, American born, concentrated on the west coast of 
the US with small pockets in other major urban centers, and part of an 
unseen underclass of laborers and service workers. After 1965, in addition 
to the dramatic increase of the Asian American population in general, 
Asians in America were more foreign born, diverse in terms of gender 
and ethnicity, geographically dispersed across the US, and upwardly mo- 
bile, with many serving in “technobureaucratic capacities” in fields like 
engineering, science, medicine, and computer technology. According to 
Song, one significant sociological consequence of the 1965 Immigration 
Act was the creation of an Asian American mainstream. In this context, 
Asian American writers felt increasingly compelled to distinguish their 
own work from what became reified as typical Asian American writing, 
a body of work perceived as replete with clichés derived from a lexicon 
of tired tropes and predictable characteristics. This change made the en- 
gagement of these writers with racial questions more difficult to discern, 
and made their writing seem more and more removed—if not entirely 
disengaged—from any Asian American social context. 

Ironically, Song locates the roots of this trend in writers who wrote at 
the height of, and at close proximity to the center of, the Asian American 
movement—namely the editors of the groundbreaking anthology of Asian 
American literature, Aiiieeeee! In contrast to figures like Chris Iijima and 
Carlos Bulosan, whose work attempted to represent social history and 
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engage “what a culture was already doing” (72), Frank Chin, Lawson 
Inada, Jeftrey Paul Chan, and Shawn Wong instead attempted, in reaction 
against Asian American cultural representation that they regarded as overly 
assimilative, to carve out a space for a kind of individual artistic agency 
“distinct from the social context from which [art] springs.” Refusing in 
this way a simplistic distinction between a political past and an apolitical 
present, Song reframes the perceived burden felt by many contemporary 
Asian American writers to serve as racially representative as a problem 
encapsulated in the trope of the lost manuscript. Invoking the manuscript 
that Maxine Hong Kingston famously lost in the 1991 Oakland Hills fire, 
the papers and second novel that John Okada’s widow burned shortly 
after his death, and the forthcoming book (which never came forth) that 
Sui Sin Far mentions in a 1912 Boston Globe article, Song’s account of the 
lost manuscript trope figures “the many stories one is sure were there to 
be told but were not” (60). In this way the trope casts light both on the 
ultimate inaccessibility of any complete sense of Asian American collec- 
tive experience, and on the necessary remove claimed by the individual 
Asian American artist if s/he is to contribute to that sense of collective 
experience. 

After this initial work of remapping Asian American literary history 
not as a progression from socio-political to individual demands but rather 
as an ongoing tension between the two, Song turns his attention to writ- 
ers that position their work in opposition to “ethnic literature,” at least 
insofar as this concept has been commoditized and reified. Like Chin et 
al, these writers experience Asian American culture as creatively confin- 
ing—though for vastly different reasons—and resist the pigeon-holing ef- 
fect of ethnic literary conventions. Picking up on a thematic broached in 
his introductory discussion of Adrian Tomine’s Shortcomings (2007), Song 
argues that, in avoiding writing about ethnicity and its clichéd trappings, 
these writers (in particular Nam Le, Ed Park, and Ted Chiang) seek instead 
to explore issues of race with more directness and honesty. By jettisoning 
any need for ethnic identification, they become more attentive to myriad 
forms of difference otherwise occluded by more overarching conceptual 
categorizations. 

Song makes this last point through a brief engagement with Gilles 
Deleuze’s Difference and Repetition (1968), picking up ona discussion of 
A Thousand Plateaus (1980) that Song presents as the heart of chapter 
one’s titular activity, “Theorizing Expectations.” In the earlier section, 
Song refashions Deleuze and Guattari’s account of involution for think- 
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ing about the task of Asian American literature in the present. Whereas 
a certain mode of evolution foregrounds biological ties and continuities 
based on likeness, involution privileges modes of evolution that form “al- 
liances between heterogeneous things” (46-47).The concept thus inverts 
negativist formulations of Asian America—by critics like Susan Koshy, 
who has described the term Asian American as “catachrestic” (342) and 
Kandice Chuh, who argues that Asian American studies should be under- 
stood as a “‘subjectless discourse” (9)—into a more positive formulation 
that privileges the becoming of a possible future Asian American subject. 
Song thereby codifies a recent turn in Asian American studies away from 
the deconstructive orthodoxy, manifested programmatically by recoding 
representational indeterminacy as political resistance, which had become 
the dominant Asian American critical practice in the 1990s. Using the 
model of becoming articulated by Deleuze and Guattari, Song urges a 
reformulation of race that entails both negating critique and creative 
desire, or to use Deleuze and Guattari’s language, a critical practice that 
not only deterritorializes oppressive, racist structures, but also spurs the 
work of reterritorialization and the production of new assemblages. Al- 
though Song initially formulates his overarching argument in the book’s 
introduction in literary terms, as a defense of what he terms deep reading, 
and hesitates aloud about his own use of theory, it is this intervention in 
Asian American critical practice that constitutes the book’s central argu- 
mentative thrust and embodies its considerable field-shaping value. Song 
imagines an Asian American literature magnificently capable of driving 
this work of involution toward new, more productive racial assemblages 
that help us make sense of, and indeed remake, the world in which we 
live. 

The balance of Song’s book, beginning with the fourth chapter of 
part one and continuing through most of part two (itself titled after a De- 
leuzian term, “Lines of Flight”), follows through on this line of thought, 
beginning with a discussion of Brian Ascalon Roley’s American Son (2001) 
and Susan Choi’s American Woman (2003) and more specifically the use in 
each text of a counter-body, or “what somehow cannot be made to fit into 
the radiance of a center like American/individual” (109).A figure neither 
of identification nor of celebrated intransigence, the counter-body in 
these novels, because of its inability to fit in the various boxes available tor 
self-articulation (nation, ethnicity, etc.) within a given cultural or political 
milieu, instead reveals points of surprising affiliation across heterogeneous 
lines in order to model more complex modes of personhood. The sub- 
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sequent two chapters, one on Asian American comics with a particular 
focus on Gene Luen Yang’s American Born Chinese (2006) and the other 
on the work of Jhumpa Lahiri, modulate the open-ended sense of pos- 
sibility in Roley and Choi into more grounded accounts of change in the 
everyday present and the near future. The chapter on comics turns on a 
defense of Omi and Winant’s classic account of racial formation against 
critiques by Walter Benn Michaels and Colleen Lye, arguing for the ap- 
plicability of Omi and Winant’s model to present-day racial experience. 
The Lahiri chapter, meanwhile, emphasizes the use of allegory throughout 
the author's oeuvre as a way to probe the general discomfort with demo- 
graphic changes in the United States as the nation shifts to a non-white 
majority for the first time in its history. For even the most privileged of 
the children of 1965, it is a disconcerting moment in which, like Gogol in 
Lahiri’s first novel The Namesake (2003), one feels in Song’s words “oddly 
too much in place.’ This feeling spurs the need “to imagine ‘another sort 
of future, without any firm idea about how he should do this” (178). 

Song’s compelling final pair of chapters demonstrate the broad- 
est payoffs for his Deleuzean/Guattarian framework. In these chapters 
Song scales radically outward from the everyday present and near future 
into global and deep-time dimensions. His penultimate chapter turns to 
Karen Tei Yamashita’s Through the Arc of the Rain Forest (1990) and Sonya 
Chung’s Long for this World (2010) in order to explore the way in which 
Asian American literature might intervene in discourses of globalization 
that imagine the world as a singular ecosystem, leveling difference and 
contingency in order to make it easier to master by various imperial- 
ist universalisms. Borrowing from Paul Gilroy, Song offers a vision of 
planetarity that preserves the contingency and movement at the heart of 
Deleuzean/Guattarian becoming (which is always a “becoming-minori- 
tarian”) in order to preserve rather than elide the complex sociality that 
“is inextricably tied to the fortunes of the planet itself” (196). The em- 
phasis on planetarity complicates the narratives of the global north with 
an insistence on the participation of the various human actors within the 
planetary ecosystem and the asymmetrical power relations among them. 
This mode of becoming, for Song, is familiar to Asian Americans because 
of their unique history, and inheres in a sense of “belonging in transitory 
and deterritorialized spaces that refuse territorialization (or at least keep 
deterritorializing what gets reterritorialized)—a becoming embedded in 
becoming” (189). 
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Song’s final chapter (before his conclusion) circles back on this model 
but deploys different terms, focusing now on the desert as a figure that 
realizes Deleuze and Guattari’s critique of the vertical, hierarchical logics 
of arborescent systems by imagining instead rhizomatic forms of con- 
nectivity. Looking at the desert as a trope in Cathy Park Hong’s Dance 
Dance Revolution (2008) and Japanese American internment narratives, 
Song offers his own machinic assemblage, Desert-Nomad-Orient. This 
assemblage, he argues, describes the way a number of Asian American 
writers struggle to rethink the manner in which “landscape, geography, 
and subjectivity co-produce one another” (199) as part of a larger effort 
to reimagine the relationship between historical legacy and utopian pos- 
sibility. Aiming to remake rather than merely describe the world in which 
they live, these writers aspire to a sense of temporality that resists readily 
available temptations toward the modes of reduction and closure inherent 
in arborescent systems. Instead they seek to preserve the sense of delirium 
and hallucination frequently associated with the rhizomatic desert and to 
maintain a heterochronic sensibility in which the past, present, and future 
are seen continually to interact with each other in mutually transformative 
encounters. 

Song concludes The Children of 1965 with a point that dovetails 
nicely with one that I have tried to make recently, that Asian American 
studies should be more like certain modes of science fiction. Deeply 
invested in transformative possibilities, the work of Asian American 
literature in Song’s account—in his words, “a literature of the not-yet™ 
(232)—is the imaginative articulation and projection of worlds worth 
inhabiting, based on critical, interventionist readings of history and of the 
various legacies that the present draws from it. Asian American literature 
in this way seeks “to see the past as already anticipating the future, as being 
forward looking” (236). Far from a narcissistic desire for attention or for 
commercial success, the desire for individuality that manifested in Song’ 
earlier chapters as ambivalence toward the category of Asian American 
writing finds one outlet in this sci-fi-like interest in what Song terms in 
his conclusion world-making. 

It should be clear by now that I have a good deal of admiration for 
The Children of 1965, which I predict will have a significant impact on 
the field of Asian American literary studies, but I want to register two cri- 
tiques. First of all, Song minimizes the place of poetry in Asian American 
literature. When Song refers to Asian American literature as a discursive 
tradition through the book, he refers to narrative fiction. To be fair, he 
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does better than most. As he moves toward the broadest conceptual stakes 
of his argument, he turns increasingly in fact to poetry: the final chapter 
of the book, as mentioned above, discusses the work of Cathy Park Hong, 
and the final section of the conclusion, entitled “The Future,” turns on 
readings of poems by Ishle Yi Park and Agha Shalid Ali. In addition, a 
tenth of Song’s recommended reading list in the appendix consists of 
(somewhat idiosyncratically chosen) poetic texts. Although the number 
remains small, it is an improvement on the general tendency in Asian 
American literary studies to ignore poetry. The issue, however, is more 
than one of coverage and inclusion. Given the significance of the poetic 
examples to the overarching argument of the book as a whole, one won- 
ders how Song’s account of this period might difter if he treated poetry 
as more fundamentally generative to the trajectory he charts—not least 
because of poetry’s different orientation to commerce/capital as well as 
its inclination toward the very modes of theoretical abstraction toward 
which his argument moves. Normally, we'd shrug our shoulders after only 
a modicum of axe grinding, but this question becomes more important 
here precisely because of the capaciousness of Song’s project—in this one 
respect, he is a victim of his own ambition. 

Secondly, Song’s book espouses a particular iteration of formalist 
practice that is ironically both emphatic and evasive. In the introduction, 
Song’s formalist intervention takes the form a somewhat strenuous de- 
fense of what he calls deep reading, which he describes as “reading every 
word and image, lingering over the details, savoring the many permuta- 
tions of meaning that a piece of writing offers, and allowing oneself to 
consider how these meanings are formed in relation to concerns outside 
the text” (15). He further contrasts deep reading with both close reading— 
deep reading, unlike close reading, seeks to connect the words on the page 
with “the world beyond”—and critical reading, which can fail to “appreci- 
ate ... the many pleasures that literature can yield to the careful reader” 
(16). But rather than charting out a new course in between these older 
models, deep reading seems less a new methodology and more a prosaic 
codification of common current critical practices. In addition, because 
Song refrains from positioning his methodological claim in relation to 
similar prominent articulations of new formalist practices (Stephen Best 
and Sharon Mareus’s surface reading comes immediately to mind'), Song 
Jeaves unclear why it needs to be marked as a critical intervention and 
instead seems content to espouse an admirable disposition in an age of 
new media overstimulation and distraction. Similarly, in the book’s con- 
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le his mature poem “Verse for Urania,’ James Merrill addresses his 
infant goddaughter on the day of her baptism. The aging poet observes 
Urania’s staggering growth in light of his own putative mental decline: the 
waters of the baptismal font suggest to him the waters of Lethe threaten- 
ing to erase the mental record of his life. Even Urania’s name, inherited 
from the Greek muse of astronomy, evokes the image of a spray of stars 
blinking out, for Merrill associates stellar fire with the transient biological 
fire that courses through neurons—the “Electric currents [that] quicken 
brain and heart” (Changing 380). Throughout “Verse for Urania,” in fact, 
Merrill consistently translates the lived experience of forgetting into rec- 


ognizably “cognitive” terms: 


Where has time flown? Since I began [writing this poem] 
You’ve learned to stand for seconds, balancing, 

And look away at my approach, coyly. 

My braincells continue to snuff out like sparks 

At the average rate of 100,000 a day— 

The intellect suspiciously resembling 

Eddington’s universe in headlong flight 

From itself. (Poems 388) 


The poet draws a facetious but fretful analogy between the expanding 
void of his aging intellect and the expanding universe, both of which 
he identifies with innumerable, but ultimately fragile, units of matter in 
dynamic (chemical or gravitational) interaction.! The lines demonstrate 
Merrill’s close identification of mental losses with material ones, and re- 
veal in a rather minimal but clear form Merrill’s absorption of language 
and imagery from the sciences of the mind. Less clear is what to make of 
that absorption—whence it arises, how it announces itself elsewhere in 
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more furtive, conceptually nuanced ways, and what its broader significance 
might be within Merrill’s oeuvre, where he often uses empirical terms to 
frame his accounts of mental experience. A question that ought to pre- 
cede all these, however, is why those of us who are interested in literature 
written since the cognitive revolution so seldom ask such questions—why 
we have largely neglected contemporary literature’s ambitious and self- 
conscious representations of the embodied mind. 

From his perspective within the study of Romantic aesthetics, M. H. 
Abrams generalizes that “in any period, the theory of mind and the theory 
of art tend to be integrally related and to turn upon similar analogues, 
explicit or submerged” (69). While the impact of the cognitive “revolu- 
tion” upon art produced since the mid-twentieth century largely awaits 
investigation, the significance of our conception of the mind for our ideas 
about what art does and how it works are at the heart of recent cognitive 
approaches to literature. Regrettably, the forms that “cognitive literary 
criticism” has come to take since its emergence in the 1980s has led those 
critics and theorists who are vitally concerned with the bearing of the 
brain sciences upon the production and interpretation of literary texts 
away from those artists who explicitly share their interests. These critics 
have favored using the discoveries of the many empirical and specula- 
tive disciplines identified with the investigation of the mind (cognitive, 
evolutionary, and developmental psychology; neuroscience, linguistics, 
computer science, philosophy, and anthropology) to diagnose universals 
of literary production and reception. The result has been a tendency for 
such approaches to overlook the conscious, specific uses to which writers 
have put the cognitive sciences to individuate their works of art. 

Mary Crane’s and Alan Richardson’s “cognitive historicism” and Lisa 
Zunshine’s “cognitive cultural studies” are among recent critical endeavors 
that aim to redress the bias toward the universal and the acontextual that 
has left cognitive approaches to literature—however innovative from an 
interdisciplinary standpoint—open to censure from within literary studies 
for indifference to the cultural and historical embeddedness of literary 
texts.? Still, there can be no doubt that the orientation of most cognitive 
approaches toward the mental procedures that shape textual production 
and consumption has a) prevented most cognitive literary criticism from 
satisfying disciplinary standards for producing new interpretations of liter- 
ary works,’ and b) diverted critics interested in cognition away from the 
thematic dimensions of texts, and thus from those contemporary artists 
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who openly share their ambition to understand the human significance 
of the “spectacular developments in psychology, linguistics, philosophy of 
mind, and neuroscience,” as Alan Richardson puts it, “that form the cen- 
tral story of Anglo-American intellectual life from the 1950s to the pres- 
ent” (“Brains” 39). James Merrill's offhand account of declining memory 
in neurological terms, the materialist philosophy of mind that it betokens, 
and the “cognitive turn” in literary criticism are all symptoms of the brain 
sciences’ transforming impact upon the cultural imaginary over the past 
sixty years—an impact that deserves more sustained scholarly attention 
in its own right. 

While the influence of the philosophy and science of the mind upon 
Romantic and modernist poetics has absorbed significant critical atten- 
tion, the bearing of these contexts upon contemporary literature has 
been recognized primarily within the study of science fiction.® Robert 
Chodat has drawn on Richard Powers’s Galatea 2.2 to assess philosophi- 
cal critiques of artificial intelligence, but he has also thought expansively 
about the participation of post-positivist philosophies of mind in shaping 
“the relation of the intentional to the non-intentional” in more squarely 
canonical twentieth-century literature, considering how “questions of 
mind, meaning, and modern science” (20) frame depictions of agency in 
the works of Gertrude Stein, Ralph Ellison, Saul Bellow, and Don DeLillo. 
Chodat stresses that literary critics must address not only the ideological, 
linguistic, and socio-historical determinations that shape modernist and 
post-modernist representations of subjectivity (above and below hori- 
zons of authorial awareness), but also the problems of agency “raised by 
modern biology and brain science,” since “intentional behavior has never 
been so regularly described as reducible to the non-intentional: neural 
configurations, brain chemistry, genes, and so forth” (19). In a similar vein, 
Jennifer Ashton begins to explore some of the implications of cognitive 
materialism for lyric subjectivity in From Modernism to Postmodernism 
(2006), where she argues that cognitive science prompts Jorie Graham to 
portray the self as an outcome of biological interactions; Ashton proposes 
that for Graham “poetic agency as such becomes ... one more noninten- 
tional material cause” (161). 

In tracing how canonical writers absorb and respond to epistemologi- 
cal and ethical problems raised by the science of mind, Chodat and Ashton 
necessarily address dimensions of literary difference that have notoriously 
disappeared in the blind spots of cognitive criticism—the idiosyncratic 
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biographical formations of writers, their governing themes, their positions 
in literary history. A great strength of their work is that it can accommo- 
date both the eccentricity and the representativeness of individual artists 
as they imagine the personal meanings of scientific discovery. Despite 
their intellectual formation within epistemes shaped by science, this is 
how literary artists (and critics) in an age of rigid disciplinarity are likely 
to see themselves—as illiterate immigrants, tourists, even poachers—when 
they advance into fields grounded in empirical terms. James Merrill is one 
such hesitant wayfarer; in his epic poem The Changing Light at Sandover, 
JM (as he calls himself there) professes to comply only grudgingly when 
spirits at the Ouija board command him to write “POEMS OF SCIENCE” 
(113): “Poems of Science? Ugh. / The very thought” [109]). But Merrill 
was a responsive witness to the intensifying disciplinary and conceptual 
convergence of philosophy of mind and brain science during his lifetime, 
having come of age as a poet during watershed years in the ascendancy 
of materialism to its dominant position in contemporary philosophy of 
mind.” That he understood subjective experience to be a sum of diverse 
processes shaped by biological underpinnings is evident in the early, lapi- 
dary poems of The Country of a Thousand Years of Peace (1959), where vision 
is inexorably bound by the “mortal tissue” (Poems 58) that facilitates it, 
and in the pivotal poems of Water Street (1962), where provisional mental 
representations of personal history, riddled with missing pieces, are drawn 
into somatic cycles of infirmity and convalescence. This pattern continues 
in the Sandover books (1976-1980), where God Biology presides over the 
exertions of embodied and disembodied forms of consciousness alike, and 
Nature (God B’s twin) bears the aspects of Chaos and Psyche—the soul, 
or mind, itself. 

Drawing psychology, myth, and twentieth-century scientific discourse 
into a distinctive brand of syncretic repartee, the Sandover trilogy fulfills 
Merrill’s ambition to weave taut poetic textures using “Warp of physics, 
woof of whim” (346). Stephen Yenser, Reena Sastri, Phoebe Pettingell, 
and C.A. Buckley, among others, have focused on Merrill's use of evolu- 
tionary biology and nuclear physics in drafting the grandiose armature of 
the Sandover cosmos, and Claudia Ingram has demonstrated that within 
the unique time-scape (and fabulously inclusive language-scape) of the 
Ouija board sessions, “culturally authoritative but unassimilated and 
therefore ‘futuristic’ information from the [physical] sciences may be set 
in metaphoric relation to angels” (149)—to imaginative inventions that 
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are charged with symbolic freight and that are ostensibly remote from 
nature. Though Ingram notes that “the trilogy is less preoccupied with 
assimilating news from the biology lab” than exploring the “awe-inspiring 
powers” (150) physicists describe, Yenser draws out the poet’s shifting 
commitments to monism and dualism, emphasizing that it is the biolo- 
gist who “SEEKS THE FRUITFUL UNION” (qtd. in Yenser 273) of mind and 
nature in Mirabell’s Books of Number. In the Sandover books Merrill absorbs 
the “unassimilated” vocabulary of cognitive materialism even as he ratifies 
those structures of feeling that have rendered dualistic models of mind 
intuitive and culturally pervasive; his uses of scientific language aim not to 
appropriate empirical disciplines’ authority but to subvert their intellectual 
supremacy, situating our faith in science among many intellectually and 
aesthetically compelling systems of belief. 

In the lyrics written after The Changing Light at Sandover, the personal 
significance of a materialist concept of mind and the questions it poses for 
the writing subject come into sharper focus. It is in these late “CHRONI- 
CLES OF LOVE & LOSS” (176) that the sustained, reflective identification 
of consciousness with the matter through which it miraculously emerges 
comes to suffuse Merrill’s depictions of mental experience, particularly 
the experience of memory. In his late volumes The Inner Room (1988) 
and A Scattering of Salts (1995), and most masterfully in his culminating 
treatise on forgetting entitled “Losing the Marbles,” losses of memory 
reveal the extent to which fragile somatic material shapes the story of the 
self. In these late works, Merrill draws explicit correspondences between 
the material fragility of the poetic text (a metonym for artistic creation 
in general) and the material fragility of the embodied mind. 

Merrill admitted to a dilettantish familiarity with non-specialist scien- 
tific texts—Isaac Asimov’s Guide to Science, Lewis Thomas's Lives of a Cell, 
Arthur Young’s Reflexive Universe: Evolution of Consciousness, Julian Jaynes’s 
The Origins of Consciousness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind, to name 
a few—and his borrowings of their diction and imagery demonstrate the 
extent to which their content both captures his imagination and supplies 
conceptual frameworks for the translation of spiritual experience into 
secular, empirical terms. Merrill writes of Dante, for example, that “like 
Milton or Yeats he had mediumistic powers—a sustaining divinatory 
intelligence which spoke to him, if only (as Julian Jaynes would have it) 
from that center of the brain’s right hemisphere which corresponds to 
Weinecke’s [sic] area on the left” (Prose 184). Merrill’ allusion to Jaynes 
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reveals not only his readiness to draw upon the culturally ascendant 
language of brain science to describe subjective experience, but also his 
canny awareness of the corroborative use of a neuroscientific vocabulary 
in overcoming readerly skepticism towards the spiritualist premises of the 
Sandover books. Such direct expressions of Merrill’s conception of the 
mind in embodied terms are dispersed, however, throughout the poems 
and prose in the service of shifting rhetorical motives, and often reveal 
little about the ways in which the idea of a mind underpinned by material 
constraints inflects his interpretation of experience. It is instead in poems 
that address his most cherished themes of love, loss, memory, and poetry— 
poems that are often unrecognizable as “Poems of Science” —that Merrill 
most fully expresses the affective and imaginative implications of existing 
in a world where “Mind is Matter” (Changing 150). 


Circuits, synaptic flows, and scrapping 


the (Cartesian) computer 


Merrill died from complications arising from AIDS in 1995, and during 
the preceding decade, as his illness progressed, the figurative significance 
of forgetting to his poetics becomes increasingly legible. Discerning in 
Merrill’s late self-portraiture the struggle to “find a stylistic equivalent for 
the quickness of the senses and the spirit even as the deathly dissolution of 
the body becomes certain,’ Helen Vendler emphasizes the undiminished 
wit that marks A Scattering of Salts (1995) as the poet grapples with the 
wrenching disharmony between his body’s exhaustion and his mind's in- 
defatigable liveliness (Last 117).“In age and illness (barring dementia) one 
is as much alive in consciousness as ever,” Vendler observes, and in light 
of his unyielding mental fitness Merrill’s tendency to exaggerate in his 
depictions of mnemonic failure is one sign that his interest in forgetting 
transcends that which often accompanies advancing age. (Merrill’s wist- 
ful look at Urania and at his own declining, “Lethe-spattered” mind, for 
example, was composed in 1976, when he was forty-eight, and the greater 
part of his life’s work lay ahead of him.) Throughout his career, Merrill ac- 
knowledges that the mundane experience of forgetting reveals how bodily 
materiality bears discernibly on the operations of consciousness, but his 
metaphors of mind and memory evolve dramatically from the reserved, 
Parnassian poems of his mid-century apprenticeship to the late balance 
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of felicities and sorrows that dignify A Scattering of Salts. Most notably, his 
poems grow increasingly self-conscious in linking the phenomenology 
of forgetting with its dynamics as an empirical event. The images Merrill 
uses to figure aspects of memory are sometimes conventional (mirror, 
projector, computer, bank) and sometimes novel (postcard, puzzle, hoop- 
jumping equestrienne), but in all cases they manifest his preoccupation 
with the material determination of mental experience. 

In “Scrapping the Computer,’ Merrill adopts an emphatically fal- 
lible machine as his metaphor for the mind, exploring how memory’ 
imperfections enrich and complicate the fragmentary chronicle of iden- 
tity. The poem recounts Merrill’s inscription of his memories onto the 
tabula rasa of a blank hard disk—*‘It had no memories—anyone’s would 
have done” —as he composes a memoir on his new computer. The com- 
puter’s initial crash deconstructs the memoir-in-progress into an array of 
indecipherable symbols, but the damage is easily repaired—*The patient 
left on a gurney, / Returned with a new chip, the following week.” The 
second crash, however, takes place once the memoir has been completed, 
and proves to be fatal: 


Another year or two, the memoir done 

And in the publishers’ hands, the pressure’s off. 

But when I next switch it on, whatever Descartes meant 

By the ghost in the machine—oh damn!—gives itself up: 
Experts declare BRAIN DEATH. (The contriver of my program 
Having lately developed a multiple personality, 

My calls for help keep reaching the wrong one.) 


€ 


Had it caught some “computer virus”? (Poems 635) 


Like the first and last lines of each seven-line stanza, whose perfectly 
consistent rhymes frame the interior lines’ variable configurations, the 
computer’s monitor frames the shifting projections on its screen; the 
contrast between the inert, mechanical shell of the monitor and its dy- 
namic projections initially gives Merrill the impression that the machine 
contains (rather than generates) what it displays. Primed by early cogni- 
tivism’s pervasive computational metaphors of mind, however, the poet 
teflexively submits this first impression to Gilbert Ryle’s famous critique, 
which mocks Cartesian dualism’s “dogma of the ghost in the machine” 
(17); the poem finally embraces a contiguous view of soma and psyche 
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in which material conditions yield phenomenological effects. Merrill’s 
depictions of the malfunctioning computer as a “patient ...on a gurney,’ 
of its crash as the result of a “virus,” and of its ruined condition as “BRAIN 
DEATH” liken the concrete architecture of the computer, which deter- 
mines the nature and extent of its memory, to the biological architecture 
that subtends and shapes the experience of the mind. As a model of the 
mind, the computer’s defining characteristic in the poem is its tendency to 
break, a tendency Merrill emphasizes with the facile joke of the program- 
mer’s schizophrenic breakdown. For the poet who would succumb to 
complications of his illness in the year A Scattering of Salts was published, 
the inexorably broken computer becomes a memento corporis, yoking the 
failures of his memory to his own incurably fragile, embodied being. 
Despite the poem’s pervasive losses, ultimately “Scrapping the Com- 
puter” recasts the central cataclysm of losing the self as the “selfless” ma- 
chine’s sublime, renovating gift: 


... was the poor thing taking upon itself a doom 
Headed my way? Having by now a self of sorts, 
Was it capable of a selfless act 

As I might just still be, for someone I loved? 

Not that a machine is capable of anything but 

A selfless act ...We faced each other wordlessly, 
Two blank minds, two screens aglow with gloom. 


Or perhaps this alter ego’d been under “contract” — Yep, 
You know too much, wise guy ... Feet in cement, 

A sendoff choreographed by the Mob. 

But who the Mob is, will I ever know? 

—Short of the trillionfold synaptic flow 

Surrounding, making every circumstance 

Sparkle like mica with my every step 


Into—can that be sunlight? Ah, it shines 

On women in furs, or dreadlock heads on knees 
(Hand-lettered placards: BROKE. ILL. HELP ME PLEASE), 
This prisoner expelled to the Free World, 

His dossier shredded. Now for new memories, 

New needs. And while we're at it a novice laptop 

On which already he’s composed these lines. (635-36) 
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In the sense that nature, cell by mortal cell, conspires against us all— 
“women in furs” and dreadlocked indigents alike—each human is as ter- 
minally infirm, as helplessly “BROKE” as the scrapped computer. Still, it is 
the very mob of synapses that Merrill imagines bullying his memory into 
oblivion that makes “every circumstance / Sparkle like mica,” rendering 
life lustrous by placing it “under ‘contract’.’ The final stanza’s transition 
to the third person coincides with the rebirth of an emancipated self set 
free through the sacrificial gift of a clean slate, but even as the incrimi- 
nating record of his autobiographical past is “shredded,” Merrill remains 
poised to frame a new history within the confining structure of a lyric 
text. Set to begin again, he replaces the ecstatic release of hypothetical 
self-destruction with the euphoria of creation, filling the fresh screen’s 
tabula rasa with lines that trace their own history even as they anticipate 
interpreting “new memories, / New needs.” 

Technological metaphors emphasizing the mind’s somatic fragility 
surround “Scrapping the Computer” in A Scattering of Salts. In “On the 
Block,” which immediately precedes “Scrapping,” a once-bright idea 
becomes a burned-out filament entombed in the light bulb of its an- 
nunciation, “Briefly too hot to handle, / Too dim a souvenir”; the bulb 
containing “Imagination’s debris” suggests the dome of the skull in which 
real, physiological connections continually “give out” (633). “A Look 
Askance,” which immediately follows “Scrapping,” replaces the exhausted 
circuit of “On the Block” with an overloaded one, imagining the body as 
a city and a sudden electrical surge as a lethal event; the surge resembles 
an incendiary, creative torrent inspired by a supernatural creator and 
destroyer, who in turn resembles the poet himself (“mad speed-writer 
plugged into the topmost outlet”). Here the efluence of the imagination 
proves powerful enough to destroy the imaginer: 


Will it be heat of his—our—bright idea 
Makes that whole citywide brainstorm incandesce, 
Sets loop, dot, dash, node, filament 


Inside the vast gray-frosted bulb ablaze? (637) 


As it does in “On the Block,” the bulb in “A Look Askance” recalls the 
brain housed in a skull; the bulb assumes here even the color of gray mat- 
ter as it blows out violently in the combustions of the “brainstorm.” The 
“loop, dot, dash, node, filament” evoke the textual symbols that record the 
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creative rush before death, but also the contingent and ultimately friable 
physiological connections that facilitated it. 

In “Dead Center,’ a villanelle from The Inner Room, this fragile cir- 
cuitry that enables every act of recollection defines the relationship be- 
tween memory and poetry. The reflexive rhyme and the permutations of 
the refrains match the rippling, liquid surface upon which Merrill stages 
the convergence in memory of “Now” and “Then,” a surface where the 
scintillations of a lived past are charged with inscrutable meaning: 


Upon reflection, as I dip my pen 
Tonight, forth ripple messages in code. 
In Now’s black waters burn the stars of Then. 


Seen from the embankment, marble men 
Sleep upside down, bat-wise, the sleep bestowed 
Upon reflection. As I dip my pen 


Thinking how others, deeper into Zen, 
Blew on immediacy until it glowed, 
In Now’s black waters burn the stars of Then. 


Or else I’m back at Grandmother's. I’m ten, 
Dust hides my parents’ roadster from the road 
Which dips—into reflection, with my pen. 


Breath after breath, harsh O’s of oxygen— 
Never deciphered, what do they forebode? 
In Now’s black waters burn the stars. Ah then 


Leap, Memory, supreme equestrienne, 

Through hoops of fire, circuits you overload! 

Beyond reflection, as I dip my pen 

In Now’s black waters, burn the stars of Then. (540) 


Sketched in one tercet, the central memory of parental abandonment falls 
away just as it is brought into being, barely glimpsed before dipping out 
of sight. Merrill ultimately suggests that the fiery code formed by such 
pses of the past—an answer, in inner space, to the enigmatic code of 
ncrypted in the stars—may be fanned “Breath after breath” by poetic 
ion, but 1s “Never deciphered” “Thinking how others, deeper into 
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Zen, / Blew on immediacy until it glowed,” Merrill is left questioning 
his choice to depict the unreliably mediated reflections of memory in 
his verse. The closing quatrain’s fusion of abstract and embodied ways of 
imagining memory tentatively reconciles these countervailing aesthetic 
impulses; figuring memory as a dazzlingly unfettered circus performer, 
and her combusting props as neurological “short circuits,” Merrill ex- 
presses the awe and the exasperation he feels when memory’s flamboyant 
exhibitions overwhelm his power to interpret them. The “hoops of fire” 
through which the equestrienne passes recall the astral “O’s” whose light 
reaches us from the remote past, but Merrill also draws on the burning 
hoops’ conceptual resemblance to neural circuits to evoke the limits of 
his comprehension. Even as he draws on the substance of the immediate 
moment, he exalts the audacious performances of his recollection, inviting 
Memory to leap forth and the fires of reminiscence to burn on beyond 
the tightly structured villanelle’s longing to contain and comprehend 
them. 

Long before such explicitly meta-mnemonic late lyrics, earlier poems 
that have often been called “Proustian” reveal that for Merrill the cor- 
tuptions, losses, and labors of fallible remembering powerfully affiliate 
mnemonic acts and literary ones.'” Merrill identifies the origin of “An 
Urban Convalescence,” for example, in the “dull need to make some 
kind of house / Out of the life lived, out of the love spent” (Poems 129); 
he thereby proposes a correspondence between the tentative mnemonic 
Teconstruction of a forgotten edifice—a facade of “shabby stone” re- 
called out of context and only “vaguely”—and the temporary shelter of 
language built to house the ephemeral conjugations of human empathy. 
In “Lost in Translation,” where assembling a puzzle symbolizes both po- 
etic and mnemonic creation, memories are composed of “Fragments in 
revolution” that cohere provisionally and define a succession of shapely 
absences before “the swift / Dismantling” (366). Merrill arrives at “self 
knowledge” (128) not by studying the disclosures of the past per se but by 
recognizing in memory the attrition and renovation he finds everywhere 
in the phenomenal world. It is through the traces of memory’s imper- 
fections and exertions—the impression of “forget[ting] / the actual as it 
happens,” as he writes in “Urania” (389), or of beholding a fragmentary 
image that suddenly betrays a missing whole—that the poet not only 
feels the mind implicitly intervening and shaping the story of the self, but 
also senses something real, some mechanism constrained by the familiar 
limitations of the physical world, operating behind it. 
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“Text is mind”: modeling memory 


in “Losing the Marbles” 


The subjects of poesis, mnemonic loss, and biological necessity converge 
with unprecedented intensity in “Losing the Marbles,” Merrill’s great 
disquisition on poetic monumentality. The seven-part poem compares 
the erosion of memory to the partial obliteration of a poetic manuscript, 
presenting the physical text and the embodied mind as reciprocal mod- 
els. “Losing the Marbles” is written, as its fourth section puts it, from the 
“high wire / Between the elegiac and the haywire” (Poems 575), a per- 
spective that sets the tragic and the ridiculous in their right orders, and 
from which rage against the ravages of mortality appears both histrionic 
and futile. Merrill’s affable, familiar tone and propulsive punning suggest 
a courageous levity in the face of doom, the magnanimity of taking one’s 
lot in stride; his breezy movement between the intimate and the extrava- 
gant, whereby a morning’s rummaging around the house giving way to 
the lofty domains of acrobat, acropolis, and imagined heaven, typifies the 
poem's effortless alternations of scope. Engaging in the kind of dreaming 
“(after the diagnosis)” that he describes in the nearby poem “Investiture at 
Cecconi’s” (580), in “Losing the Marbles” Merrill frames his own HIV di- 
agnosis as an instance of the terminal diagnosis pronounced on every life. 
The first part of the poem punningly associates the “marbles” lost in 
senility and the Elgin Marbles lost from the Parthenon to the British Mu- 
seum, emphasizing the vulnerability of memories and monuments alike 
to forms of theft and corrosion. As the poet searches his home for his lost 
calendar—an emblem of lost time—he introduces many of the poem’ 
stinging forms of belatedness. The table, swept clean the morning after 
a festive lunch with friends, evokes the blankness of the aging speaker's 
malfunctioning mind. The noonday feast of life at its peak is palpably over: 
it’s no wonder that the guests of the previous day’s party had set out to 
imagine their “heaven[s].” Merrill compares the Parthenon of his own 
dream to a philosopher in his prime whose unspoiled mind is equipped 
to pursue his love of wisdom, and the temple’s marble friezes are pristine 
in “early light or noon light,” but as he descends from his reverie Merrill 
finds himself in the ominously “gathering dusk,” the twinkling lights of 
Athens blinking out like forgotten names and addresses: |! 
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Morning spent looking for my calendar— 

Ten whole months mislaid, name and address, 

A groaning board swept clean ... 

And what were we talking about at lunch? Another 
Marble gone. Those later years, Charmides, 

Will see the mind eroded featureless. 


Ah. We'd been imagining our “heaven’’s. 
Mine was to be an acrobat in Athens 
Back when the Parthenon— 

Its looted nymphs and warriors pristine 
By early light or noon light—dwelt 
Upon the city like a philosopher, 

Who now—well, you have seen. 


Here in the gathering dusk one could no doubt 
“Rage against the dying of the light.” 

But really—rage? (So like the Athens press, 
Breathing fire to get the marbles back.) 

These dreamy blinkings-out 

Strike me as grace, if I may say so, 

Capital punishment, 

Yes, but of utmost clemency at work, 

Whereby the human stuff, ready or not, 
Tumbles, one last drum-roll, into thyme, 

Out of time, with just the fossil quirk 

At heart to prove—hold on, don’t tell me ... What? (572) 


The fierce rhetoric with which the Athens press demands the Elgin 
Marbles’ repatriation appears absurd—its “breathing fire” is a part of the 
carnivalesque unreality evoked by the dreamed-up acrobat and death’s 
ludicrous drum roll. The caricatured futility of the Athenians’ demands 
confirms that the material losses the poem recounts are final; once a 
marble is lost, it is gone forever. 

Such irrevocable losses in “Losing the Marbles” are often com- 
pounded by the absence of language sufficient to describe them. Merrill 
finds the degradation of the Parthenon unspeakable, for example: the 
temple once “dwelt / Upon the city” in magnificent vigil, but now, he 
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demurs, “—well, you have seen.’ Dylan Thomas’s declamatory poetic 
language clearly won't do (“But really—rage?”), and the final attempt 
to express how a mitigating “fossil quirk” can redeem this process of 
dispossession trails off. Still, for all the inexpressible mystery they keep in 
play, the lines retain their conviction that forgetting, as part of the larger 
process “whereby the human stuff, ready or not, / Tumbles ... / Out of 
time,” is finally redemptive. Merrill’s association of mnemonic loss with 
both physical erosion and expiation bears out the etymological sense of 
oblivion as a “smoothing over” of both glories and mistakes; by calling his 
“dreamy blinkings-out” forms of “grace” and “clemency” he recalls the 
close relationship between amnesia and amnesty, forgetting and forgiving. 

This first section of “Losing the Marbles” arrives at an equanim- 

ity that clarifies Merrill’s choice to address his poem to Charmides, the 
beautiful young poet Plato describes in his dialogue on the nature of 
sophrosyne, soundness of mind.'? In the dialogue, Charmides is the young 
man who best exemplifies sophrosyne among the Athenian youth, and 
is enticed into conversation by Socrates’s promise to cure his headache. 
Socrates prescribes the consumption of an herb and the recitation of a 
charm—the “fair words” of a lyric that will help to bring about a sound 
body by restoring a sound mind. According to Socrates, Charmides'’s 
physical suffering must be cured through his psyche, and the young man 
thus becomes the site of an explicit and corrective merging of material 
and incorporeal dimensions of selfhood. Merrill alludes to this integra- 
tion by invoking Charmides in the poem’s first stanza; addressing a poem 
about the infirmity of memory to a young man who requires a poem to 
cure his affliction of the head positions the sequence as a remedy, if not 
for the “capital” punishments of forgetting and death, then for the anger 
and intemperance that they can inspire." 

The second part of “Losing the Marbles” recounts the obliteration 
of phrases in a poetic manuscript as a rainstorm drowns the poet's words 
in “oblivion’s ink-blue rivulet.” Juxtaposing his disfigured draft to the 
first section’s eroded mind and looted temple, Merrill subjects mind, 
monument, and text alike to analogous forms of attrition. In the face of 
oblivion, Merrill’s words are made flesh. The vulnerability of the material 
text “starved to macron, breve” suggests to Merrill the similarly fragile 
memories the “gasping, shivering” words record—memories fallibly pre- 
served by the body and thus always on the verge of “expiring”: 
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Driving its silver car into the room, 

The storm mapped a new country’s dry and wet— 
Oblivion’s ink-blue rivulet. 

Mascara running, worksheet to worksheet 

Clings underfoot, exchanging the wrong words. 
The right ones, we can only trust will somehow 
Return to the tongue’ tip, 

Weary particular and straying theme, 

Invigorated by their dip. 


Invigorated! Gasping, shivering 

Under our rough towels, never did they dream—! 
Whom mouth-to-mouth resuscitation by 

Even your Golden Treasury won't save, 

They feel their claim 

On us expiring: starved to macron, breve, 

Those fleshless ribs, a beggar’s frame ... 

From the brainstorm to this was one far cry. 


Long work of knowing and hard play of wit 
Take their toll like any virus. 
Old timers, cured, wade ankle-deep in sky. 


Meanwhile, come evening, to sit 
Feverishly restoring the papyrus. (Poems 573) 
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There is not much hope here for accurately “restoring the papyrus,” as 
the vulnerability of the concrete signifier receiving mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation is matched by the signified content’s tenuous hold within the 
speaker's unreliable mind. And in light of Merrill’s own HIV diagnosis, it 
is especially heartbreaking that the words’ emaciation and sense of their 
own expiring claim on the minds of others is associated with a “virus.” 
Still, this section of the poem presents the earliest signs that Merrill's 
reconstructive poetic endeavor holds promise, if not of faithful restora- 
tion then of invention. “Driving its silver car into the room,” the storm 
intrudes destructively, but it also shapes the terrain of “a new country” 
on the page; alluding to the “brainstorm” that generated the poem in the 
first place, Merrill reminds us that floods can fertilize as well as destroy. 
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Through its partial erasure, the text becomes a visual emblem of 
mind in the poem’s third section, where the disiecta membra of the origi- 
nal manuscript form a diffuse spray of words—a droplet-shaped poem in 
the graphical open verse of Mallarmé’s Un Coup de Dés. The structural 
reference to Mallarmé is made more explicit in the next section, where 
Merrill proclaims “My text is Mind no less than Mallarmé’s” (575). The 
allusion reminds us not only that the earlier poet’s absent flower famously 
emerges “hors de l’oubli,” but that at the depths of his disconsolate medi- 
tation upon “le Rien,’ Mallarmé arrived at the epiphany he describes in 
a letter of 1866: 


Yes, I know, we are nothing but vain forms of matter—yet sub- 
lime too when you think that we invented God and our own 
souls. So sublime, my friend! that I want to give myself this 
spectacle of a matter aware, yes, of what it is, but throwing itself 
madly into the Dream that it knows it is not, singing the Soul 
and all those divine impressions that gather in us from earliest 
childhood, and proclaiming, before the Nothingness that is the 
truth, those glorious falsehoods!!* (qtd. in Calasso 111) 


For Mallarmé, religion’s vitiated miracles are redeemed by the miracle 
of conscious matter, the mind aware of itself and able to populate the 
void with its own wondrous inventions, “ces glorieux mensonges.” The 
poem itself forms a material counterpart to the embodied mind's process 
of inventing reality, and the “surrounding silence” of the page stands for 
the “mental context” (Poems 262) in which all experience, including the 
experience of the poem, takes place.!° 
The reader's difficulties piecing together part three of “Losing the 
Marbles,” Merrill’s reproduction of the decimated, “papyrus” version of 
his manuscript, are met with a somewhat ambiguous reward in part five’ 
palimpsest version of the text, where Merrill has rewritten the poem over 
the remnants of the original, incorporating them into an ode in—what 
else?—Sapphic stanzas. The two drafts do not appear side by side, for the 
poem's fourth part intervenes between them; as a result, after struggling 
to infer the relationships between the papyrus version’s fractured parts, 
we turn the page to find a set of “answers” that inevitably depart from 
those to which the fragmentary text directed us. We find, for example, 
that what had seemed to be a sexual “frenzy” (“body, / favorite / gleaned, 
/ at the / vital / frenzy—act and moonshaft, peaks / stiffening”) in fact 
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describes an oracular encounter with a sibyl, and as the speaker’s recol- 
lection of an unnamed beloved gives way to reflection on the experience 
of recollection itself, we see that in the course of filling in the gaps, Mer- 
rill has limned yet another picture of forgetting. In the rewritten ode of 
part five, a beloved and an elite group of poets with whom he associated 
“begin to slip the mind” of the speaker, who compares his mental image, 
“plunder[ed]” by the body, to a looted monument. The “flawed image” of 
the past projected in the mind’s eye evokes the reader’s initial, inevitably 
erroneous image of the poem based on the semi-obliterated draft; it also 
suggests the radiant, orphan images of Sappho’s fragments, decontextual- 
ized images that emerge pendent and solitary in the mind: 


he had joined an elite scornful—as were, Charmides, 
your first, chiseled verses—of decrepitude 
in any form. Now, however, that 
their figures also 


begin to slip the mind—while the body everywhere 
with peasant shrewdness plunders and puts to use 
what we cannot—from the hut’s lintel 
gleams one flawed image; 


another, cast up by frost or earthquake, shines white as 
sliced turnip from a furrow on the field’s brow. 
Humbly our old poets knew to make 
wanderings into 


homecomings of a sort—harbor, palace, temple, all 
having been quarried out of those blue foothills 
no further off, these last clear autumn 
days, than infancy. (577) 


The previous draft’s concluding suggestion of youth’s “old / wanderings” 
viewed at a hazy distance gives way in the reconstructed ode to the pub- 
lic and poetic accounts of “old poets” such as Homer, whose archetypal 
chronicles of wandering heroes facilitate the “homecomings” of universal 
recognition; these poets quarry sites of epic adventure—" harbor, palace, 
temple” —out of the common ground of human experience. The speak- 
ers incomplete mental representations of the past and our own incom- 
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plete projections of the original poem based on the damaged version are 
likened to fragments of an ancient frieze, ruins appropriated by peasants 
and placed in the architectural service of “the hut’s lintel” or jostled into 
visibility “from a furrow on the field’s brow.” That Merrill attributes the 
fate of the flawed mental image to a body that “plunders” suggests that 
his own verses may once have been as “scornful . . . of decrepitude” as 
Charmides’s own. Still, the resourceful, enterprising body “puts to use” 
those fragments; he suggests that we salvage these modest, “gleam[ing]” 
remnants for use in new imaginative dwellings (poems, for instance). 

Perhaps the most striking single revision between the fragmentary 
draft and the finished ode is the replacement of “fancy” with “infancy,” a 
substitution that evokes the speaker's inevitable “homecoming” into the 
second childhood of his dotage, but that also suggests, through the etymo- 
logical sense of “infancy,” the advent of a state of speechlessness where the 
imagination had once declared itself. This speechlessness recalls the failures 
of language that permeate the opening section of “Losing the Marbles,” 
and intensifies in the dire neurological terms of the poem’s penultimate 
section. Here, Merrill addresses the limitations of the embodied mind 
through the extreme circumstance of brain damage, finding in the impair- 
ment of language resulting from stroke or injury (aphasia) an alternative 
to the comparably routine, but no less biologically grounded, mnemonic 
atrophy associated with aging. In three stanzas of trimeter quatrains, 
Merrill introduces three examples of deductive recovery in the face of 
material loss: that of the archaeologist who reconstructs a handmaiden’s 
form from an errant finger in the shattered statuary of an ancient pedi- 
ment; that of the poet (or reader, or paleographer) who conjures an ode 
from the remains of a single metrical foot; and that of the steward of a 
brain-damaged companion, whose patient attention allows him to discern 
a message in his aphasic friend’s torrent of incoherent speech, to infer at 
last the all-important, misplaced word:'° 


Who gazed into the wrack till 
Inspiration glowed, 

Deducing from one dacty] 
The handmaiden, the ode? 


Or when aphasia skewered 
The world upon a word 
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Who was the friend, the steward, 
Who bent his head, inferred 


Then filled the sorry spaces 
With pattern and intent 

A syntax of lit faces 

From the impediment? (578) 


The persevering gaze, attentive enough to see the ghostly contours of 
an ancient “pediment” through the “impediment” of millennial decay, 
draws the fire of inspiration even in the face of ruin. The third stanza 
fuses the various circumstances Merrill has superimposed, revealing the 
conjunction of industry and imagination common to them all: the “sorry 
spaces” are those left by the handmaiden’s missing form, the draft’s missing 
lines, and the impaired man’s missing language; the “lit faces” are those 
of the figures in the sculpted scene, the young poets in the ode, and the 
struggling aphasic beaming with the relief of recognition; the “impedi- 
ment” is in every case the obstacle of incomplete information resulting 
from vital material limitations. By this point in the poem, the plastic arts 
of sculpture and architecture, in addition to the verbal art of poetry, are 
familiar reflections of the mind. Drawing the losses of language associated 
with aphasia into apposition with signs rinsed from the page and statuary 
eroded and concealed by time, Merrill emphasizes that the experiences of 
loss that riddle the phenomenology of thought are likewise symptomatic 
of concrete, physiological conditions that exist beyond the administra- 
tion of human will. In his description of aphasia having “skewered / The 
world upon a word,” Merrill imagines what it feels like to suffer from that 
condition by amplifying the mundane torment of having a word on the 
up of one’s tongue, and calls upon the shocking feeling of consequence 
that accompanies drawing a blank while all the surrounding structures of 
intellectual possession remain in play. Merrill’s amplification is hyperbolic, 
hanging the fate of the cosmos upon a single, resplendent word, but his 
hyperbole serves yet another purpose in the context of the surrounding 
lines’ searching questions about the identity of the mysterious and be- 
nevolent “steward” who brings order to the chaos of loss. The aphasic’s 
missing word is writ large as Logos itself, through which divine reason 
“filled the sorry spaces / With pattern and intent.” Like the Word personi- 
fied, Merrill’s personified words undergo fleshly mortification; “starved 
to macron, breve,” their watery sacrifice proves and glorifies their creator. 
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That every act of mnemonic re-creation should be exalted for reflect- 
ing, like Mallarmé’s glorieux mensonges, a more sublime and originary act 
of design, is consistent with Merrill's interest in the countervailing forces 
of entropy and organization and their bearing upon mind and monument 
alike. ‘Losing the Marbles” affirms with punning, aphoristic definitiveness 
that “All stone once dressed asks to be worn,” but also asserts that “the 
will- / To-structural-elaboration”—the determination to design, to orga- 
nize, to interpret 


ensures that where recovery may fail reinvention will 
inevitably flourish. Merrill imputes this “will- / To-structural-elaboration” 
to the raw materials of the monuments themselves, suggesting that the 
will of nature finds expression in the signs that record our public past. By 
conceiving of monumental artifice not in opposition to nature but as an 
extension of it, Merrill finds a way to rewrite cultural memory as he has 
written individual memory, through the rhythms of embodiment: 


Does the will- 
To-structural-elaboration still 
Flute up, from shifting dregs of would-be rock, 
Glints of a future colonnade and frieze? 
Do higher brows unknit within the block, 
And eyes whose Phidias and Pericles 
Are eons hence make out through crystal skeins 
Wind-loosened tresses and the twitch of reins? 
Ah, not for long will marble school the blood 
Against the warbling sirens of the flood. 
All stone once dressed asks to be worn. The foam- 
Pale seaside temple, like a palindrome, 
Had quietly laid its plans for stealing back. 
What are the Seven Wonders now? A pile 
Of wave-washed pebbles. Topless women smile, 
Picking the smoothest, rose-flawed white or black 
Which taste of sunlight on moon-rusted swords, 
To use as men upon their checkerboards. (575-76) 


Just as Merrill's poem-within-the-poem echoes the fragility of embodied 
memory by proving to be anything but a monumentum aere perenmus, his 
marble monument proves vulnerable to the “warbling sirens” of destruc- 
tion, finally unable to “school the blood” of poets in their pretensions to 
immortality. What permanence there is is a permanence of minuto Da 
of “wave-washed pebbles” and “shifting dregs of would-be rock”; the 
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monument’s permanence proves to be not continuous but cyclical, mod- 
eled upon the fragility and resilient perpetuity of life, renewed generation 
by generation. This resemblance between flesh and marble, “rose-flawed 
white or black,” is only visible from the highwire of the imagination or 
the magnificent perspective of the gods-themselves, a height from which 
men are merely pawns. The topless women who use the Seven Wonders 
“as men upon their checkerboards” resemble the Muses, daughters of 
Mnemosyne, and the Fates, too, from whose vantage the markers of cul- 
tural memory are shown to reflect, rather than transcend, the mortality 
of the body. 

This organic view of monumentality, in which every end proves to 
be a beginning, finds a verbal model in the palindrome. Describing the 
monument that “quietly laid its plans for stealing back” into being, Mer- 
rill has in mind the palindrome as a “running back” along a prescribed 
path, letter by letter. At the poem’s conclusion, Merrill invokes minute 
organic parts that form the mechanism of hereditary continuity—the 
body’s chemical plans for stealing into and back out of existence—in 
the “DNA-like wisps” that twist in the toy marbles that fill a “pregnant” 
pouch: 


After the endless jokes, this balmy winter 

Around the pool, about the missing marbles, 

What was more natural than for my birthday 

To get—from the friend whose kiss that morning woke me— 
A pregnantly clicking pouch of targets and strikers, 
Aggies and rainbows, the opaque chalk-red ones, 
Clear ones with DNA-like wisps inside, 

Others like polar tempests vitrified ... 

These I’ve embedded at random in the deck-slats 
Around the pool. (The pool!—compact, blue, dancing, 
Lit-from-beneath oubliette.) By night their sparkle 
Repeats the garden lights, or moon—or starlight, 
Tinily underfoot, as though the very 

Here and now were becoming a kind of heaven 

To sit in, talking, largely mindless of 

The risen, cloudy brilliances above. (579) 


> . 


From the lover’s morning kiss and the sparkling pool-side chatter to the 
constellation of targets and strikers, the clement final scene of “Losing 
the Marbles” fulfills the poem’ earlier claim that “Art furnishes a coun- 
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terfeit / Heaven” (575). In the midst of the human consolations that array 
his paradisiacal garden party, Merrill conceals a sinister emblem of forget- 
ting in plain sight; in a dispassionate metaphorical stroke, the swimming 
pool—‘‘compact, blue, dancing,” and in perfect harmony with the blithe 
and stylish scene—is transformed into a hidden dungeon, a receptacle 
for the hopelessly forgotten. The innocuously effete ring of “oubliette” 
disguises the utter ghastliness of its meaning—a terminal prison where 
one is sent to be, quite literally, forgotten (oublié), a chamber designed to 
foreclose release. Merrill’s “Lit-from-beneath oubliette” thus imagistically, 
etymologically, and acoustically recalls “oblivion’s ink-blue rivulet,” the 
force of mnemonic destruction that courses throughout the poem's vari- 
ous parts and plotlines. In contrast to the twinkling marbles that “Repeat 
.../ The risen, cloudy brilliances above,” the pool is illuminated from 
below, its surface unreflective; in the midst of the deck-slats’ mimetic 
firmament, the Lethean swimming pool forms the last in the long line of 
graphical, verbal, and mnemonic blanks drawn in “Losing the Marbles.” 
It seems appropriate, at the conclusion of the poem, that Merrill should 
situate the abyss of forgetting at the center of the scintillating féte of life, 
but he also neutralizes the watery prison’s menace through the entice- 
ments of its warm glow and gamboling ripples, which seem to invite the 
heedless pleasure of an “invigorating dip.” 

The birthday celebration answers the missing calendar of the poem's 
opening lines by recasting time’s losses as gifts. Despite its balmy radiance, 
the celebration takes place in the terminal phase of both the day and the 
year, not in the “gathering dusk” of the poem’s opening section, but by a 
winters moonlight. Merrill is on the brink of following his own past into 
oblivion, fulfilling the fate prescribed by his DNA, that “spiral molecule / 
Whose sparklings outmaneuver time, space, us” (Changing 274), and that 
abides within the emblems of memory. In “Losing the Marbles,’ a poem 
so sensitive to the ways in which the phenomenology of recollection 
reflects underlying somatic conditions—from the aphasic’s brain damage 
to the speaker's brain cells “blinking out” with age—Merrill proposes 
that circumstances of embodiment shape the experience of memory as 
inexorably as forces of nature and time shape the material legacies of art. 

The image of the pool-as-prison that concludes “Losing the Marbles 
recurs in “Self-Portrait in a Tyvek(™ Windbreaker,” the penultimate 
poem of Merrill’s last volume. Its fragmentary final stanza transcribes an 
enigmatic “final air” uttered by a dying speaker: 
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Love, grief etc.****for good reason. 

Now only ******x*sSTOP signs. 

Meanwhile *****if you are I’ve ex- 

ceeded our [?]***mrorethamtime was needed 

To fit a text airless and ** as Tyvek 

With breathing spaces and between the lines 

Days brilliantly recurring, as once we did, 

To keep the blue wave dancing in its prison. (Poems 673) 


e 


Earlier in “Self-Portrait, Merrill had discovered among trinkets in a 
new-age boutique “lucite coffins / For sapphire waves that crest, break, 
and recede”; the wave of the final line, in its fluid movement, suggests not 
only “the motion of the spirit [contained] in the measure of the poem,” as 
Vendler notes (Last 134), but also the mind’s play within the failing body 
and the liquid oubliette that threatens and allures the speaker of “Los- 
ing the Marbles.” Riddled with omissions, this final stanza resembles the 
ravaged Sapphic ode that evokes Merrill’s eroded mind in “Marbles”; the 
black Tyvek jacket of “Self-Portrait,” embroidered with “starry longitudes” 
in a map of the zodiac, likewise recalls the “the risen, cloudy brilliances” 
twinkling above the swimming pool in “Marbles” and the “rhetoric of 
starry beasts and gods” (386) the speaker forgets in “Verse for Urania.” 
Just as the snuffed-out stellar sparks and the Athens twilight’s “dreamy 
blinkings-out” evoke mental decay, the astral asterisks at the end of “Self 
Portrait” suggest, as Timothy Materer has observed (136), dying stars. In 
The Book of Ephraim Merrill compares the cosmic void “peppered” with 
collapsed stars to the emptiness of the white page, the material universe 
into which the poem is born and thus also conscripted to fade (with its 
final ellipsis, the poem points assertively to this empty space): 


this net of loose talk tightening to verse, 

And verse once more revolving between poles— 

Gassy expansion and succinct collapse— 

Till Heaven is all peppered with black holes, 

Vanishing points for the superfluous 

Matter elided (just in time perhaps) 

By the conclusion of a passage thus.... (Changing 85-86) 


For Merrill, a self-styled chronicler of loss, mental blanks may resemble 
the void into which all creation ultimately recedes, but they also suggest 
the promise of a clean page, poised to quarter numinous performances of 
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the imagination. In these late poems is not the retention but the erosion 
of personal histories embodied in textual and somatic forms that attests to 
a unity between subjective and objective aspects of reality. Thus Merrill, 
well known to critics as a poet of memory, is perhaps better understood as 
a poet of forgetting; his accounts of mnemonic loss suggest a resplendent 
correspondence between the material fragility of art and the material 
fragility of the mind, and connect horizons of being that the lyric tends 
to segregate into internal and external poles. It is in the encroachments 
of oblivion that Merrill detects nature exerting itself upon the most in- 
tangible aspects of “inner” life. 


Cognitive lexicon as flotsam: diving into the wreck 


Tracing the uses to which Merrill puts the language of cognitive science, 
we arrive at depictions of mnemonic fallibility that trouble our tendency 
to associate him with involuntary, epiphanic recrudescences of the past. 
We also come to ways of picturing terminal loss that allude to and re- 
figure the toll of Merrill’s terminal “virus,” that reveal his vision of art's 
impermanence, and that frame the epistemological instability and aesthetic 
opportunities he associates with the fragility of textual and biological 
being alike. Much as detractors have accused cognitive literary critics of 
appropriating authority from culturally ascendant disciplines to “verify” 
their readings, Helen Vendler has proposed that Merrill’s “use of science 
... comes from poaching on the lexicon rather than speaking from the 
processes” (“Life”).'* Despite their pervasiveness, Merrill’s uses of science 
can indeed seem to be at odds with his sensibility—with his clear pref- 
erence for the exquisitely artificial over the organic, a perspective from 
which “Opaque / Words like ‘quarks’ or ‘mitochondria’ / Aren't words at 
all” (Changing 110). But while such “words” can seem to float like inert 
debris on the surfaces of poems and prose made of more supple material, 
their obtrusion points to a deeper history of intellectual rupture. 

In Merrill’s case, this verbal flotsam suggests a collision between two 
deep-seated, but irreconcilable attractions—to the concept of immortal 
consciousness and its profound consolations, and to contemporary scien- 
tific and philosophical consensus that mindedness is a biological outcome. 
This collision galvanizes the spiritual and scientific inquiries of his epic 
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poem in particular; Sandover’s empirical and mythological vocabularies 
allude to competing systems of belief and thus to countervailing interpre- 
tations of the life course, however ingeniously Merrill’s map of cosmic op- 
erations imaginatively synthesizes them. There is nothing less at stake for 
Merrill in absorbing discourses of embodied consciousness than renounc- 
ing the soul and the formidable religious, historical, and artistic freight 
with which the concept is charged. While Merrill is eager to reckon 
with cognitive limitations that echo the diverse forms of determination 
that confound us, then, he hardly hopes to legitimize his art or to resolve 
forms of confusion with the apparent stability of a scientific vocabulary. 
On the contrary, the intelligent, interested but disoriented ethos of the 
amateur forced to reckon with accounts of impersonal, scientific “truth” 
is one of many ways in which Merrill’s late poems “personalize and famil- 
larize,’ to borrow A. R. Ammons’s terms. Ammons, who received formal 
training in biology and whom Vendler identifies as a poet who (unlike 
Merrill) “speaks from the processes” (“Merrill” 159), writes that “Much 
of what is impersonally, flatly new to us arises from scientific insight and 
technological innovation. It is part of the result of a poem to personalize 
and familiarize, to ingest and acquaint—to bring feelings and things into 
manageable relationships” (11). This is precisely Merrill’s ambition as he 
presents his emotional experience of physical decay through the parallax 
view of subjective and objective extremes of perspective, interweaving, 
in his own terms, “Warp of physics, woof of whim” (Changing 346). By 
imagining the nine muses who “ROAM THE DIMLY VAULTED BRINE- / 
ENCRUSTED CHAMBERS MAN CALLS BRAIN” (401) and the polypeptides 
“on the dimmest shore of consciousness, / ... in primeval thrall” (110), 
Merrill achieves the chimerical union of biology and fancy, freely recog- 
nizing scientific ways of imagining the mind even as he firmly resists our 
modern tendency to privilege them. 

Charles Altieri has argued that a mid-century shift in American poet- 
ics from humanism to anti-humanism meant that with the “breakthrough” 
poetries of the 1960s, the model of the self as an agent who informs 
reality gives way to a model of the self who is passively informed by the 
conditions of specific environments (612). Exemplifying this latter model, 
Merrill explores cognitive conditions of receptivity, tracing how the fal- 
lible mechanisms of memory inform our “ways of being informed” as 
subjects. His sensitivity to the inexorable determinations of biological fate 
may help account for his conspicuously frequent depiction of mentality 
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in cosmic terms; Merrill’s stellified neurons identify the embodied mind 
with the “rhetoric of starry beasts and gods,” the inscriptions of human 
destiny drawn across the firmament. Still, the self-effacement, poise, and 
playfulness that characterize Merrill’s voice in the late poems manifests 
the aesthetic freedom that can arise from the powerlessness of the self in 
the face of unyielding forces, whether they are embodied in flesh, in the 
enclosures of lyric form, or in the laws of nature. 


Notes 


1. Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington’s claim that “the whole material universe of 
stars and galaxies of stars is dispersing, the galaxies scattering apart so as to oc- 
cupy an ever-increasing volume” (v) appears in The Expanding Universe (1933). 


2.The relatively high-profile field of cognitive rhetoric, for example, has 
stressed the fundamental importance of metaphor in shaping human thought, 
addressing how linguistic and conceptual schemata operate in figurative 
language. In response to George Lakoff and Mark Johnson’s early cognitive 
metaphor theory (which would identify Merrill’s question “Where has time 
flown?” as a permutation of the universal metaphor TIME IS A MOVING 
OBJECT [Lakoff 42]), Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner have attempted to 
describe the cognitive mechanics of literary metaphor with “conceptual blend- 
ing theory.’ According to this theory, the originating conceptual domains upon 
which Merrill draws in the passage from “Urania”—the deteriorating human 
brain and the expanding universe—could be said to “blend” to produce an 
emergent semantic relationship in which irretrievable loss is associated with 


natural processes impervious to human will. The “cognitive poetics” proposed 
by Reuven Tsur shares Lakoff, Johnson, and Fauconnier and Turner's emphasis 
on the universal mechanisms through which literary language produces mean- 
ing, but also demonstrates the bias of cognitive literary theory and criticism 
toward reader response. Aiming to discover how “the poet induce[s] . . . readers 
to perceive a non-conceptual state of mind emerging from a stretch of con- 
ceptual language” (7), Tsur might draw upon his ““nerception-oriented” theory 
of meter to parse subliminal effects on the reader of Merrill’s prosody, while 
David Miall, presented with the same lines, would likely consider the “defa- 
miliarizing” (236) originality of Merrill’s analogy, tracing the special modes of 
attention and textual processing that “literariness” (233) produces in readers. AS 
critics concerned with the cognitive aesthetics of reception, Ellen Esrock and 
Elaine Scarry might address the lines’ elicitation of mental images—the verbal 
strategies through which we are made to see the encroaching void of Merrill’ 
visual metaphor, or to imagine the infant Urania’s “coy” gesture in a sensory 
event said to approximate actual perception. 
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3. This disposition toward the universal and the acontextual is evident in many 
other forms of cognitive literary criticism; for an overview of recent develop- 
ments in cognitive narratology, for example, see Monika Fludernik’s “Nar- 
ratology in the Twenty-First Century: The Cognitive Approach to Narrative” 
(2010); see also Patrick Colm Hogan’s seminal essay “Literary Universals” 
(1997) and his recent monograph; Blakey Vermeule’s Why Do We Care about 
Literary Characters? (2009), and Lisa Zunshine’s Why We Read Fiction (2006) for 
a sense of the diversity of current approaches that focus on universal conditions 
of literary production and consumption. Responding to the kinds of trenchant 
criticism of cognitive approaches oftered by Tony Jackson, Hans Adler, and 
Sabine Gross in the early 2000s, in The Work of Fiction (2004) Alan Richardson 
and Ellen Spolsky define the “second generation in the cognitive study of lit- 
erature” (x) in part through acknowledgement that “literary universals cannot 
be understood apart from the specific sociocultural contexts in which they are 
instantiated,” and that “cognitive approaches are at their best complementary 
rather than antithetical to contextualist approaches” (24). Supplementing the 
helpful “field map” of cognitive literary studies in his introduction to The Work 
of Fiction, in his prolegomenon to The Neural Sublime: Cognitive Theories and 
Romantic Texts (2010) Richardson discusses and cites at length the many recent 
critics who have attempted to synthesize cognitive approaches with poststruc- 
turalist ones, particularly with new historicism and cultural studies. Another 
attempt to demonstrate the complementarity of cultural and cognitive ap- 
proaches to literary works is Lisa Zunshine’s preface to Introduction to Cognitive 
Cultural Studies (2010). 


4.In addition to voicing anxiety about scientific reductionism and anti-hu- 
manist disciplinary impulses toward “disambiguation,” Tony Jackson’s critiques 
stress that cognitive approaches must make a case for their “interpretive util- 
ity” (521). Jackson proposes that such approaches have excelled at explanation, 
which is essentially “synonymous with poetics ... [a] term for laying out the 
nature of literature or of the act of reading, as opposed to laying out the mean- 
ing of some particular text (interpretation).” In her preface to The Work of 
Fiction, Ellen Spolsky freely acknowledges that cognitive literary criticism “will 
only incidentally produce new interpretations of literary works,” that “the 
production of new readings is not the primary goal” (ix) of the essays she and 
Richardson select to represent the “second generation” of cognitive literary 
criticism. Mary Crane, more invested in the traditional disciplinary demand for 
interpretive outcomes, proposes that “cognitive literary and cultural criticism 
continues to occupy a marginal place in our methodological tool kit because 

it has not so far tended to offer a hermeneutic, a mode of reading that allows 
us to produce novel interpretations of texts” (76); she claims, however, that her 
use of cognitive theory to examine spatial metaphors points toward how “a 
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cognitive approach can offer both a powerful theory of how and why we read 
and a hermeneutic that can produce new and interesting readings” (77). 


5. Critics have long observed that the coalescence of subject and object char- 
acterizes the act of knowing in the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
acknowledging the aesthetic importance of a participatory model of the mind 
as an “auxiliar light” (Wordsworth II.368) that shapes as it illuminates. The 
long-standing recognition of the significance of philosophy of mind to the 
phenomenology and aesthetics of Romantic poetry has surely facilitated criti- 
cal interest in historicizing the surrounding science of the mind and exploring 
its commerce with literary representations of cognition during the Romantic 
period—see, for example, Richardson’s British Romanticism and the Science of the 
Mind (2001) and Noel Jackson’s Science and Sensation in Romantic Poetry (2008). 
Likewise, there has been vast contextual inquiry into modernism’s formative 


absorption of psychoanalytic theory, neurology, and the philosophy of mind. 
Observing how the cultural transformations of modernism “occurred precisely 
when the distinctively modern disciplines of psychology, psychiatry, and psy- 
choanalysis began to establish their ‘scientific’ foundations and to achieve the 
intellectual, institutional, and professional forms in which we largely know 
them today,’ Mark Micale assembles an impressive variety of essays address- 
ing the “intellectual traffic that linked these different cultural fields” (1) in The 
Mind of Modernism (2004). 


6. N. Katherine Hayles, for example, has explored the role of cybernetics and 
distributed cognition in literary constructions of the posthuman in novels by 
Neal Stephenson, Greg Bear, Philip K. Dick, and others. Richard Powers’s 
Galatea 2.2 (1995) and The Echo Maker (2006) have attracted considerable 
critical notice for their deft navigation of the schism between the “two cul- 
tures” and their exploration of the explanatory gaps that permeate accounts of 
mental experience offered by the cognitive sciences. Joseph Tabbi’s Cognitive 
Fictions (2002) explores the echoing material “ecologies” of neural and media 
networks in the work of Powers and other late-twentieth- and twenty-first- 
century prose writers. 


7. Materialist (or “physicalist”) perspectives, despite their diversity, share the 
premise that “everything [including subjective experience, mental states, and 
human will] is physical, or as contemporary philosophers sometimes put it, that 
everything supervenes on, or is necessitated by, the physical” (Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy). The increasingly evident limitations of behaviorist descrip- 
tions of mental states, A. J. Ayer’s defenses of phenomenalism and Gilbert Ryle’ 
critiques of Descartes, and developments in biochemistry and physiological 
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psychology converged to augment the plausibility of materialist perspectives 
and transform Anglo-American philosophical thinking about mindedness dur- 
ing the 1950s. These years saw a surge of interest in the philosophical defense 
of identity theory, a species of materialism which holds that states and process- 
es of the mind are identical to states and processes of the brain; this surge was 
succeeded by the ascendance of functionalist materialism, which poses that any 
system that possesses mental states is wholly physical and produces those states 
by means of its causal organization. 176, the bat-minion of God Biology in 
Merrill’s Mirabell’s Books of Number, speaks the divine “truth” of identity mate- 
rialism when he explains that “THE LIFE FORCE IS / A RATIO WE ARRIVE 
AT OF ELECTRONIC CHARGES / THOUGHT-PROCESSES THE BURNING 
OF CERTAIN FUELS” (Changing 144); when Merrill identifies his computer 
with a brain in “Scrapping the Computer,” he adopts the model of mind fa- 
vored by functionalists from Hilary Putnam to Jerry Fodor. 


8. Julian Jaynes (1920-1997) was a Princeton biology professor two years Mer- 
rills senior. He proposed that early, “bicameral” humans had not evolved the 
meta-conscious awareness that characterizes modern humans’ experience of 
consciousness, and that before roughly 1200 BC neural activity in the left 
hemisphere of the brain was modulated by the right temporal cortex, which 
projected auditory verbal hallucinations that were interpreted as the voices 

of the gods. (For consideration of the possible relationship between Jaynes’s 
conception of the bicameral mind and the bats of the Sandover cosmos, see 
Stephen Yenser’s The Consuming Myth, 263-64). Wernicke’s area is located in 
the left temporal lobe, and refers to a region of the brain concerned with the 
production and comprehension of language. Wernicke’s aphasia affects several 
aspects of verbal processing, impairing the ability to form comprehensible 
utterances; speech is riddled with “semantic substitutions as well as the produc- 
tion of nonwords (neologisms)” (Saffran). Though language content is affected 
by Wernicke’s aphasia, the production of correct syntax is not; the aphasia thus 
resembles the afHiction suffered by the patient described in part 6 of “Losing 
the Marbles,” for whom “aphasia skewered / The world upon a word,” whose 
syntax is filled with “sorry spaces.” 


9. My readings emphasize Merrill’s creative redemption of the act of forget- 
ting, and are thus consistent with a growing understanding of Merrill in terms 
of his preference for invention and reconstruction over recovery; see Stephen 
Yenser, The Consuming Myth (1989), Mutlu Blasing, Politics and Form in Post- 
modern Poetry (1995), Reena Sastri, James Merrill: Knowing Innocence (2007), and 
Siobhan Phillips, The Poetics of the Everyday: Creative Repetition in Modern Ameri- 
can Verse (2010). 
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10. Since the publication of Water Street (1962), critics have characterized 
Merrill as a poet of memory, particularly by association with Proust. Encour- 
aged by Merrill himself, who counted Proust as a “surrogate parent” (Prose 8) 
along with Elizabeth Bishop and W. H. Auden, readers have been disposed to 
discern traces of Proust’s “résurrections du passé” in Merrill’s intricate recon- 
structions of personal history. Harold Bloom writes that like Proust, his “truest 
precursor ... Merrill too is always in search of lost time” (2-3); Stephen Yenser 
traces Proust’s imprint on some of Merrill’s most celebrated lyrics; John Hol- 
lander has said that Merrill continually reengages “those Proustian themes of 
the retrieval of lost childhood, the operations of involuntary memory and of 
an imaginative memory even more mysterious” (81); Christopher Coffman 
notes that Proust’s involuntary memories “provid[e] a pleasurable glimpse into 
... the essence of things .. .outside time,” and that “Merrill’s characters ex- 
perience revelations of a similar sort” (403). Merrill’s indebtedness to Proust 
is beyond question, but discussions of this debt have tended to overlook the 
significance of mnemonic failure to both artists. Certainly Merrill and Proust 
share not only a fascination with the conjugation of the past and the present 
in consciousness, but also a profound skepticism with respect to the generic 
mechanisms of recollection and the mental representations rendered by the 
work of remembering. As Merrill once put it,“When the muse speaks, Clio, 
she seems to be saying ... that things are unknowable and memory plays you 
false” (Prose 131). For Proust, the mnemonic epiphanies of souvenir involontaire 
occasion the quickening of self-knowledge; the work of la mémoire volontaire 
(la mémoire de Vintelligence), on the other hand, is “useless” for the purposes of 
art, for “the pictures which that kind of memory shows us of the past preserve 
nothing of the past itself” (1:47). The very instability and waywardness that 
renders “everyday” memory troubling to Proust makes it eminently prized by 
Merrill. Their shared skepticism, it would seem, impels them to lodge their 
faith in opposing representational choices: while Proust sees the extraordinary 
epiphanies of involuntary memory as potentially disclosing the truth of the 
past and facilitating a salvific stasis outside of time, Merrill finds in the creativ- 
ity, the fallibility, and the labor of intellectual memory (whose strict distinction 
from involuntary memory he is disinclined to recognize) meaningful cor- 
respondences to diverse domains of experience, particularly to the process of 
ushering a poem into being. 


11. For an insightful reading that addresses the correspondence of literary and 
cultural monuments in “Losing the Marbles” and “Bronze” (Late Settings, 1985), 
see Guy Rotella’s chapter on Merrill in Castings (2004): “Monuments and 
Monumentality in Poems by Elizabeth Bishop, Robert Lowell, James Merrill, 
Derek Walcott, and Seamus Heaney” (2004). 
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12. On Charmides in “Losing the Marbles,” criticism has been very scant. In 
the only accounts of Charmides’s presence that I have been able to discover, 
Evans Lansing Smith observes that the poem’s reconstructed ode “is addressed 
to Charmides, a poet and lover whose name alludes to the title of the Platonic 
dialogue devoted to the concept of ‘sophrosyne’ (nothing in excess)” (109- 
110), while Christopher Coffman writes that “Merrill’s Charmides character 
is developed only slightly, serving as he does as an audience rather than inter- 
locutor. His presence, like the Charmides of Oscar Wilde, is not used to invoke 
temperance, the topic of the Socratic dialogue that bears his name; rather, 

the name gestures toward Charmides’s youthful beauty and the juxtaposition 
of naïveté and wisdom in the dialogue” (407). In the context of Charimides, 
sophrosyne (saxppoobvn) is often translated as “temperance,” “rightmindedness,” 
“rationality,” or “modesty,” but, as W. R. M. Lamb points out, “its most basic 
meaning is “wholeness or health of the faculty of thought (ppoveiv)” (3). Lid- 
dell and Scott give “soundness of mind” as the primary definition; Benjamin 
Jowett notes that the term “may be described as ‘mens sana in corpore sano; 
the harmony or due proportion of the higher and lower elements of human 
nature which ‘makes a man his own master, according to the definition of the 
Republic’ (Plato 1.3). Perhaps significantly, the father of the sculptor Phidias 


(mentioned in part 4 of “Losing the Marbles”) bears the name Charmides as 
well. 


13. Merrill restates this conviction about poetry’s purview in the austere open- 
ing sentences of “Farewell Performance,” also from The Inner Room:“ Art. It 
cures affliction” (581) 


13. Roberto Calasso, whose translation I borrow here, writes of this sentence: 
“The threads that interweave in this sentence would go on spinning out until 
Mallarmé’ death. And likewise the ambiguities: above all in that verb s’élangant 
(throwing itself’) in which converge both the subject who wants to give 
himself ‘this spectacle of a matter; etc., and the matter itself observing its own 
behavior” (111). See Mallarmé’s Correspondance, 207-208. 


14. In the “Comment” with which he prefaced the initial 1897 publication 
of Un coup de dés, Mallarmé describes the page as “a surrounding silence” that 
replicates the mental void in which thought declares itself. “A lyric or a short- 
lined piece usually occupies only about the central one-third of its page” (Po- 
ems 262), he writes: 


I am not transgressing against this arrangement, merely dispersing its 
components. The paper intervenes every time an image ends or with- 
draws of its own accord, accepting that others will follow it; and as 
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there is no question of the customary regular sound patterns or lines 

.at the moment when they appear and as long as they last, in some 
precise mental context, the result is that the text establishes itself in 
varying positions, near or far from the implicit leading train of thought, 
for reasons of verisimilitude. (262-63). 


15. I am indebted to Stephen Burt for observing that Merrill likely has in 
mind his friend and correspondent William Meredith, whose stroke in 1983 
resulted in an expressive aphasia. Only after years of intensive therapy was 
Meredith, a former Consultant in Poetry to the Library of Congress, able to 


write poetry again. 


16. H. Porter Abbott, reviewing Richardson and Spolsky’s The Work of Fiction, 
characterizes the work of cognitive critics as “benign predation,” writing that 


for this second generation [of cognitive critics], there is no “theory” 
of cognitive literary (or, more broadly, cultural) criticism, not even the 
spongy kind referenced by most humanists. . . .It is, rather, an approach 
or, perhaps better, a stance (as in: let’s look at this old text/issue from 
this perspective) manned by a bunch of scholar-pirates who plunder 
for their purposes troves of hypotheses, bright ideas, and yes, rigorous 
scientific work, dragging it into the work they do as otherwise quite 
recognizable literary scholar-critics. (714) 


§ 


I would like to thank Elaine Scarry, who read and commented upon an early 
draft of this essay and offered invaluable suggestions for its improvement. | am 
also deeply grateful to Helen Vendler and Stephen Burt, who offered generous 
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I. has become a critical axiom that in his fiction David Foster Wallace 
turns irony inside out in order to express genuine emotion. “Wallace con- 
ceives a treatment for contemporary American solipsism that is drenched 
in hip irony and negates the ‘Other’” (143), Petrus van Ewijk writes, 
while Paul Giles observes that Wallace “turns . . . irony back against the 
postmodern condition itself,’ an “ironization of irony [that] leaves scope 
for tantalizing glimpses of authentic experience” (340). Similarly, Marshall 
Boswell argues, “hip irony is itself ironized in such a way that the opposite 
of hip irony—that is, gooey sentiment—can emerge as the work’s indi- 
rectly intended mode” (17). 

While there is much to encourage such views, including Wallace’s 
own essays and interviews—indeed, hip irony and gooey sentiment are 
Wallace’s own terms (“E” 63, Infinite 694)—insufficient attention has been 
paid to the lack of emotion structuring his fiction, especially given the 
ways Wallace’s fiction is crucially invested in affectlessness, most memo- 
rably perhaps in the character of Infinite Jest’s Hal Incandenza, whose 
“anhedonia” is described as “a kind of radical abstracting of everything, a 
hollowing out of stuff that used to have affective content” (693). Infinite 
Jest also ties this condition of affectlessness to an ironic aesthetic: “Its of 
some interest that the lively arts of the millennial U.S.A. treat anhedonia 
and internal emptiness as hip and cool”; they guide us “to fashion masks 
of ennui and jaded irony” (694), and eventually these masks get “stuck 
there.” The myth about Wallace’s fiction, which Wallace himself helped 
to originate and his critics often reproduce, is that his texts put on these 
ironic masks only to ironize them, and in doing so they reclaim a space 
for affect and sentiment. Critics have not sufficiently challenged Wallace’s 
categories, however, and have too often reproduced his own thought 
patterns.’ They do not quite make clear how it is that the masks become 
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unstuck, how irony can be ironized so that unironic sentiment can find 
expression without in fact compounding irony so that it goes, as it were, 
all the way down. For this reason, I argue it is time to reevaluate the place 
of affect in Wallace’s fiction as well as to reconsider the critical readings 
that tend to privilege affect over aftectlessness and sentiment over irony. 
We might begin by questioning Wallace’s opposition of irony and 
sentiment—or rather by observing how his own formulations challenge 
this opposition. It is true that in “E. Unibus Pluram,” for example, irony 
seems to have become a generalized protective response against appearing 
naive or sentimental: “The new rebels might be artists willing to risk the 
yawn, the rolled eyes, the cool smile, the nudged ribs, the parody of the 
gifted ironists, the ‘Oh how banal’ To risk accusations of sentimentality, 
melodrama” (81). Similarly, in Infinite Jest, we see that “Hal, who's empty 
but not dumb, theorizes privately that what passes for hip cynical tran- 
scendence of sentiment is really some kind of fear of being really human” 
(694-95). Such passages seem to oppose sentiment to irony. But we might 
also reflect on how, as Wallace represents it, this opposition seems to fall 
apart: rather than a mere turning away from naive emotion, irony can also 
be described as a product of emotion, specifically the emotions of anxiety 
or fear about emotional vulnerability itself, or even “a fear of being re- 
ally human.” To the extent that Wallace formulates irony as a product 
of anxiety or fear, there is indeed something rather melodramatic about 
irony itself that makes it impossible to separate it from sentiment. In other 
words, sentiment and melodrama cannot be constructed as binary alterna- 
tives to cool irony if the equally powerful emotions of anxiety and fear are 
preconditions for irony in the first instance. If cool irony is shot through 
with melodramatic emotion, however, the collapse of their opposition cuts 
in both directions: ifirony cannot be separated from the emotion it wishes 
to escape, sincere emotion cannot emerge from an irony itself defined as 
an emotional response functioning to protect against the very feelings by 
which it was prompted. Though this conceptual collapse of the sentiment- 
irony opposition has gone generally unrecognized by Wallace’ critics, it 
nonetheless plays out on different levels of his fiction. What Wallace does 
best is to dramatize as vividly and with as much pathos as anybody before 
him the struggle and failure to differentiate gooey sentiment from the 


sentiment of irony. 
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Contrary to the tendency to privilege apparently unironic moments 
of sentiment plucked from Wallace’s texts, I want to step back and ob- 
serve the larger patterns and structures that suggest instead a continuous 
struggle to overcome irony that ultimately fails. There is no better way to 
do this than by tracking one of Wallace’s persistent preoccupations: the 
sentiment of love and love’s absence. Indeed lovelessness may be the major 
concern of Wallace’s work. Both Infinite Jest and its eponymous film re- 
volve around the presence or absence of a mother’s love. With the excep- 
tion of Mario, the entire Incandenza family is disfigured by its members’ 
failure to feel love or to express love. In The Pale King, Lane Dean, having 
impregnated Sheri Fisher, asks himself “why is he so sure that he doesn’t 
love her? Why is one kind of love any different? What if he has no earthly 
idea what love is?” (43). In “Good Old Neon” from Oblivion and “Brief 
Interview #20” from Brief Interviews with Hideous Men, characters have 
epiphanies about their own lovelessness, their inability to love or even to 
understand what love is. 

Indeed, in the following it is primarily through these two stories that 
I examine Wallace’ fiction’s lack of emotion, especially its lovelessness on 
the levels of story and discourse. Considering the ways in which their 
ironic form can itself be viewed as a kind of lovelessness complicates the 
common view of affect’s place in Wallace’s fiction. While Wallace’s char- 
acters often remain loveless because of their fear of emotional connection, 
these values are mirrored on the level of literary form as well, in narrative 
structures that constantly undercut unironic sentiment. Irony on the level 
of discourse is thus enmeshed with lovelessness on the level of story, as 
Wallace views both as anxious or fearful alternatives to the powerful feel- 
ings associated with sentimentality and melodrama. Recognizing in his 
work the importance, not of affect and love, but of affectlessness and love- 
lessness reveals that if Wallace’s writing is itself affecting, it is not because 
it discovers an alchemical way of transmuting postmodern irony into 
golden sentiment, but because it so vividly stages the chemical covalence 
of love and fear. Contrary to dominant emotional triumphalist readings 
of Wallace, therefore, I will argue that the very failure of love to emerge 
and separate itself from irony constitutes the affective drama of Wallace's 
work, 
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Loveless characters 


The key coordinate for Wallace’s representation of love and lovelessness is 
James Joyce. Like Wallace’s, Joyce’s world is peopled with characters unable 
to love: James Duffy, Little Chandler, Gabriel Conroy, and more. Perhaps 
Stephen Dedalus fits this loveless mold as well, as he rejects Cranly and 
his father, and feels haunted by the ghost of a mother who loved him but 
for whom he could not be moved to pray. Wallace’s treatment of loveless- 
ness is a Joycean legacy: the whole of Infinite Jest might be regarded as an 
elaborate and ironic gloss on Stephen Dedalus’s meditation on “mother 
love” in Ulysses—“Amior matris, subjective and objective genitive, may be 
the only true thing in life” (9.842-43)—or on Cranly’s view in A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man that, “Whatever else is unsure in this stinking 
dunghill of a world a mother’s love is not” (213), though Infinite Jest in- 
novates on this theme by imagining the way in which a mother might 
literally love a child to death. Stephen Burn has noted that Infinite Jest 
“is stalked by the ghost of a tall alcoholic author named Jim” (20). Burn 
correctly estimates Joyce’s importance to Wallace. In fact, as when “the 
ghostish figure that’s been flickering in and out of sight around the room 
finally stays in one spot long enough for Gately to really check him out” 
(Infinite 829), Wallace’s fiction crystallizes his relationship with Joyce at 
certain crucial moments of “a sort of epiphanyish visitation” (833). 
One such set of moments occurs when Wallace rewrites the epiphany 
of lovelessness that concludes “The Dead.” When Gabriel learns about 
Michael Furey’s sacrifice for Gabriel’s own wife, his eyes fill with “gener- 
ous tears. He had never felt like that himself towards any woman but he 
knew that such feeling must be love” (194). “Brief Interview #20” and 
“Good Old Neon” contain nearly identical moments. “Brief Interview 
#20,” conducted on “12-96” and thus sharing a Christmas/New Years 
setting with Joyce’s story, likely set during the Feast of Epiphany in early 
January, builds toward such a moment, though with considerably more 
self-consciousness about doing so:* “I realized I had never loved anyone. 
Isn't that trite? Like a canned line?” (313). This realization is evoked by a 
story about abduction, rape, and near murder told by a woman the inter- 
viewee has picked up for a one-night stand (I will take a risk and call this 
interviewee a law student, since we know he is a graduate student [289]. 
alludes to his friend’s torts study group [283], and uses legalistic rhetoric). 
Like Gabriel, the unnamed speaker “focused very intently on her story 
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(310) and “began to cry at the anecdote’s climax” (316). Similarly, the 
speaker who considers himself a fraud in “Good Old Neon” says, “the idea 
struck me that maybe the real root of my problem was not fraudulence 
but a basic inability to really love” (165). 

The horror of lovelessness is a consistent thread in Wallace’s writing. 
Reviewing Toward the End of Time, for instance, Wallace criticizes John 
Updike’s male “emotional solipsists”: “Though usually family men, they 
never really love anybody—and, though always heterosexual to the point 
of satyriasis, they especially don’t love women” (“Certainly” 53). Wallace 
contrasts Updike’s preoccupations with a set of fears whose difference 
Wallace describes as generational, but which nonetheless are also espe- 
cially his own: “today’s subforties have very different horrors, prominent 
among which are anomie and solipsism and a peculiarly American loneli- 
ness: the prospect of dying without even once having loved something 
more than yourself” (54). Although this horror of lovelessness could apply 
equally to both men and women, and critics have surely privileged ques- 
tions of maternal love in his texts, as the title of Brief Interviews suggests, 
Wallace’s work is also peculiarly invested in diagnosing male lovelessness 
as a form of hideousness. 

By at least the 1980s, deriving insight from feminist theory, critics had 
similarly begun to attribute hideous qualities to Gabriel Conroy, revising 
what Vincent Cheng has called the hitherto “Authorized Version” of Ga- 
briel, which understood him as a fundamentally decent but flawed man 
“who nevertheless in the end arrives at a deeply moving and universal, 
humanizing epiphany” (129). In contrast to this view, for instance, Cheng 
sees Gabriel as “a potentially oppressive patriarch in symbolic collabora- 
tion with the ruling masters of the English colonial empire” (135). Ruth 
Bauerle focuses on Gabriel’s lovelessness when she suggests that a possible 
outcome of Gretta’s story might be a journey westward that “could free 
Gretta from Gabriel’s unfeeling lust, as it could free Gabriel to experi- 
ence deep love” (118). In a spirit similar to critical revisions such as these, 
Wallace rewrites “The Dead” so that what is most hideous about such 
characters is precisely their masculine lovelessness. Wallace suggests that 
lovelessness is hideous by associating its revelation with fear and horror, 
terms that suggest Aristotelian tragic catharsis, as when the law student 
accounts for his epiphany: “I began in the dark of our room to feel terrible 
sadness and fear. I felt as though there had been far more genuine emo- 
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tion in and connection in that anti-rape she suffered than in any of the 
so-called lovemaking I spent my time pursuing” (312, emphasis added). 
The revelation of lovelessness in “Brief Interview #20” and “The 
Dead” results in each case from four primary conditions. First, there is a 
mechanism in each story in which the revelation of lovelessness is made 
through the man’s homosocial preoccupations with and reflections on 
other men in the woman’s narrative, which thus mediates between them. 
In “Brief Interview #20” and “The Dead” the men see themselves in rela- 
tion to past men who have also been involved with the respective woman: 
for Gabriel, Michael Furey, and for the law student, the rapist/murderer. 
In Gabriel’s case the homosocial relation with Michael Furey is one of 
perceived contrast between the passionless analyst and the self-sacrificing 
lover. By measuring his position within the theoretical love triangle he 
and Michael Furey form with Gretta, Gabriel is forced to recognize his 
own lovelessness. The structure is much the same in “Brief Interview 
#20,” but rather than perceiving contrast with the other man, the law 
student finds a horrifying similarity to the loveless rapist who objectifies 
and murders women as a substitute for love relationships that would be 
unthinkably engulfing. Consistent with Eve Sedgwick’s model of ho- 
mosociality, the women are treated as conduits through which Gabriel 
and the law student can puzzle out their relationships to the men who 
preceded them. We can see, however, that these women are hardly passive 
conduits, but rather powerful conductors (or perhaps orchestrators) who, 
as storytellers, act as conduits in the root sense: to “bring together.” 
Although “Good Old Neon” does not conform to the established 
pattern in which a male character arrives at a sudden understanding of 
his own lovelessness by listening to a story told by a woman about her 
experience with another man, there is still a homosocial element at work 
in this story. In a Cheers rerun, Lilith’s’ offhand comment—"If I have one 
more yuppie come in and start whining to me about how he can’t love, 
I’m going to throw up” (168)—to Frasier, the other man in this televisual 
triangle, devastates the narrator. His own agonizing and apparently irre- 
solvable condition is represented as a joke, the loveless yuppie reduced to 
a stock type millions of Americans will immediately find funny: “I was 
nothing but just another fast-track yuppie who couldn't love, and ...1 
found the banality of this unendurable” (173). Like the law student of 
“Brief Interview #20,” he “recognized what a cliché and melodramatic 
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type of complaint the inability-to-love concept was” (168), and in a 
“flash,” “it more or less destroyed me, that’s the only way I can describe 
it” (169). 

The second condition for the revelation of lovelessness is that the man 
tends to infantilize the woman, and generally views women typologically. 
In“The Dead” and “Brief Interview #20,” the male characters’ infantiliza- 
tion of women is the base condition that prompts the discovery of their 
own lovelessness. Noting the way Gabriel accounts for their late arrival 
by telling his aunts that Gretta “takes three mortal hours to dress herself” 
(“Dead” 153), Cheng argues that his “seemingly good-humored comment 
suggests ...an essentializing of the female in the form of infantilization” 
(135). Similarly, the law student admits that it is “exceedingly hard to take 
[women of the “Cruncher genus”] seriously” (289). Such infantilization 
is related to a persistent “typological” imagination of women, as in the 
law student’s classification of women into various genera (289-90). While 
Gabriel Conroy appears to classify women less consciously, he too views 
them typologically. His aunts are “two ignorant old women” (167); he 
treats Gretta (whom Gabriel’s mother uncomfortably classed as a “country 
cute” [162]) and Molly Ivors (“thoughttormented” [177]) quite differently 
according to how he perceives their geographical origins, educations, and 
occupations. In fact, the interviewer of “Brief Interview #20” seems to 
be the equivalent “type” for Molly Ivors in Wallace’s story, a politically 
informed woman whose response to his story the narrator constantly tries 
to gauge and co-opt. Throughout, the law student attempts to preempt 
the feminist interpretation to which he imagines the interviewer will 
subject his story by formulating it himself. This mechanism sets up the 
storys vulgar ending, so different from the lyrical conclusion of “The 
Dead.” Betraying his own inability to control the interpretation of his 
narrative, he finally tries to silence the woman:* “Judge me, you chilly 
cunt. You dyke, you bitch, cooze, cunt, slut, gash. Happy now?” (318). 

The third crucial part of this pattern is that the male infantilization 
of women is surprisingly defied by each woman’s powerful act of story- 
telling. Indeed, at the root of infantilizing typologies of women in these 
stories may be the issue of speech and speechlessness (“infant” derives 
from “unable to speak”). The law student views his object as only a one- 
night stand in part because of “the grim unimaginability of having to talk 
with a New Age brigadier for more than one night” (289). Gabriel feels 
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most favorably toward Gretta when she is silent and “listening to distant 
music” (182); when he aestheticizes her in that posture, painting her in his 
mind as Distant Music, he begins to lust for her. As Margot Norris writes, 
“Gabriel's story [is] told in what we might call the audible or ‘loud’ text, 
with a largely silent but disruptive feminist countertext” (98). What even- 
tually stun Gabriel and the law student into their respective epiphanies 
are the anecdotes that Gretta and the unnamed woman unexpectedly tell. 
Shockingly, the “infants” speak. When the women of Joyce’s and Wallace's 
stories speak, it is with devastating power that exposes the male characters’ 
understandings of the histories of their lovers as false, but also cuts through 
their own basic self-conceptions, forcing each to acknowledge with shock 
that he has been living a life of self-deception. 

In these narratives it is crucial that the form of the woman’s story is 
indeed an “anecdote,” the word with which Wallace’s student continu- 
ally classifies the woman’s story. Here the anecdote emerges as a nar- 
rative form inimical to cliché and resistant to the stale conventions of 
melodrama. These anecdotes work against the buffer that forms when 
powerful feelings, through repetition, have become clichés. When the 
law student coaches the interviewer about how to receive the anecdote, 
he issues metafictional instructions to readers as well: “I’m well aware 
that what she is about to describe is nothing but a variant of the stale old 
Love Will Conquer All bromide but for the moment bracket whatever 
contempt you might feel and try to see the more concrete ramifications” 
(300). Gretta’s power as a storyteller issues from the way her anecdote 
unexpectedly reaches past her husband’s multiform defenses (at first Ga- 
briel responds “coldly” (190) and with “irony” (191) and “sarcasm’’). The 
anecdotal form helps to bracket ironic reactions to cliché, to reinstall the 
epiphanic where for too long there has only been the melodramatic. The 
anecdote can thus be defined as a potential antidote to the listener's rote 
contempt for cliché. 

Finally, in each story, the epiphany of lovelessness is not only prompt- 
ed by an infantilized woman and her anecdote about, or comment to, 
another man, but is always also closely linked to death. Gabriel’s epiphany 
concludes with his famous vision of death: “His soul had approached that 
region where dwell the vast hosts of the dead” (194). The law student 
begins by claiming, “And yet I did not fall in love with her until she had 

related the story of the unbelievably horrifying incident in which she 


was brutally accosted and held captive and nearly killed” (287). Gretta 
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describes a young man who died for her while the law student’s lover 
details how she nearly died at the hands of her rapist. These anecdotes af 
fect the men in part from their proximity to death, suggesting that death 
and lovelessness are closely associated. Consistent with Infinite Jest, “Brief 
Interview #20” links death and women. 

With respect to “The Dead” and “Brief Interview #20,” the generic 
innovation of “Good Old Neon” is to present the epiphany of loveless- 
ness as exactly congruent to death. Instead of being merely proximate to 
the revelation of lovelessness, in “Good Old Neon” death becomes the 
mode of revelation itself, “more like the sudden internal flash or whatever 
of epiphany or insight” (167), the “flash like neon” (179n) from which 
the story takes its title. In this much more extreme equation, because the 
speaker is frustratingly unable to shepherd his experiences around the 
obstacles of cliché and melodrama (176), he resorts to suicide as a mode 
of communication. “Good Old Neon” proposes death as a solution for 
language’s great inarticulateness, its inability to communicate life’s most 
meaningful experiences. Wallace figures this dilemma by imagining 
that inside each person is “this enormous room full of what seemis like 
everything in the whole universe” (178), and yet all that can be seen or 
communicated of oneself has to be squeezed through the old-fashioned 
keyhole in the door, the figure for language. Wallace’s speaker imagines 
his death will fling open the door: 


Think for a second—what if all the infinitely dense and shifting 
worlds of stuff inside you every moment of your life turned out 
now to be somehow fully open and expressible afterward, after 
what you think of as you has died, because what if afterward now 
each moment itself is an infinite sea or span or passage of time 
in which to express it or convey it, and you don’t even need any 
organized English, you can as they say open the door and be in 
anyone else’s room in all your own multiform forms and ideas 
and facets? 


Wallace here reworks Clarissa’s idea in Mrs. Dalloway that, tor Septimus 
Smith, “death was an attempt to communicate” (180), and his image of 
an “infinite sea” and the notion that “you don’t even need any organized 
English” also evokes Freud’s pre-and post-linguistic “oceanic feeling,” a 
sense of all-embracing inclusiveness of which the ego is merely a “shrunk- 
en residue” (15), and language the ego’s inadequate keyhole. The imagery 
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may also suggest such associations of the ocean with both maternal life- 
giving and death-bringing as occur in Ulysses; for Buck Mulligan the sea 
is both “our great sweet mother” (1.80) and “our mighty mother” (1.85) 
in which a man has recently drowned. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Wallace merely endorses 
the concept of suicide as communication or holds it up as the ultimate 
anecdotal shock. For him, the extremity of thinking about suicide as a 
form of communication transfers attention from the narrator to the lis- 
tener. “Good Old Neon” concludes with the speaker envisioning a for- 
mer classmate, “David Wallace,” learning about the narrator’s suicide and 
attempting “to imagine what all must have happened” (180). The story 
ends not by affirming suicide as the sole means of real communication but 
rather by enjoining listeners to take up their own part in a now two-way 
effort to shuttle experience past cliché.’ The listener’s part in this effort 
is truly to listen and to quiet the part of the mind that dismisses experi- 
ence as cliché, “the realer, more enduring and sentimental part of him 
commanding that other part to be silent” (181). The suicide in “Good 
Old Neon” is thus another means by which to make the revelation of 
lovelessness new, to command a certain kind of attention from listeners, 
and to compel them to admit the powerful experiences of others past 
their filters for cliché and melodrama. 


Heartless structures 


Just as lovelessness characterizes the world of “Brief Interview #20,” so 
is it reproduced in the story’s structure. While the story seems to offer 
itself as a space where affect untainted by irony emerges through the law 
student's revelation of lovelessness, the ironic structures of the story cau- 
tion against such a reading. It is more accurate to say that this is a story 
about not having a heart (understood as an emblem for affect) that 1s 
itself without a heart (understood as a center), because it lacks a stable 
core to ground its own affective meaning. On the one hand, this argu- 
ment relies on the coincidence of two different kinds of hearts—heart as 
affective metaphor and heart as structural center—so in some sense ie 
reading that follows attempts to make “mere coincidence respectable,’ as 
in Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49, when two forms of entropy, 
amic and informational, happen to look alike as equations and 


thermodyn dl 
y united in Maxwell’s Demon (87). On the other hand, 


are imaginativel 
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have been arguing all along that the equation of these two kinds of hearts 
is characteristic of Wallace’s texts, those Maxwell’s Demons of the heart: 
for Wallace, narrative hearts and sentimental hearts should enable and 
reinforce one another.’ This correlation of hearts also gets reproduced in 
Wallace criticism as when, for instance, Boswell describes the “mysterious 
act of empathy that lies at the center” of “Brief Interview #20” as “the 
story's true heart” (197). In this formulation, we see how in Wallace’s texts 
affective and structural hearts would beat as one. What remains, then, is to 
show the mechanisms through which, contrary to authorial and critical 
hopes about loving and faithful structural and affective centers, these two 
hearts beat as none. 

The story builds its heartless structure on the gradually revealed 
parallel between the Jaw student and the rapist. Rather than function- 
ing as the orienting core of the text, this identity produces vertiginous 
irony, as the law student both invites recognition of and deflects attention 
from this identity. Further, the law student sets a trap for his listener and 
readers in the very place where the heart of this story should be. Where 
the story’s affective heart would be, there is a central vacancy, ensnaring 
readers who think they have found a privileged locus of emotional mean- 
ing. Moreover, one might argue sensibly that the law student, and thus 
his entire tale, is already in the grip of an ironic trap set by the woman, 
of which he is completely unaware. The anecdotal nature of the woman’s 
story seems both to provide and deny the story a heart. The cardiac kernel 
pumping blood to all extremities of the story, the anecdote turns out to 
be a faithless heart, traveling from one interpretive structure to the next 
and adhering to several mutually exclusive interpretations simultaneously, 
which even, as I will show, unexpectedly and ironically becomes the very 
condition for love in the story. 

“Brief Interview #20” allows readers to piece together a parallel 
identity between the law student and the rapist so that they seem dis- 
tinguished from one another more by degree of predation and violence 
than by kind or type of “hideous man.’ This process begins immediately 
in the interview transcript when in response to the first question the law 
student says, “she related an anecdote about hitchhiking and once being 
picked up by what turned out to be a psychotic serial sex offender” (287), 
while, in response to the third question, the law student admits that his 
seduction of the woman at the community festival “was a pickup, plain 
and simple” (288). The kindred signifiers “pickup” and “picked up” sug- 
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gest that the law student and murderous rapist are oriented toward the 
woman in a similar way, seeing her as both object and objective. The law 
student, in legalistic idiom claims “nolo to the charge that I spotted her 
on the blanket at the concert and sauntered carnivorously over with an 
overtly one-night objective” (289). 

“Pickup,” “objective,” and “carnivorous” all suggest that “Brief Inter- 
view #20” is less a story of a would-be one-night stand during which an 
anecdote of rape and near murder is related than a story that itself repeats 
or reenacts the anecdote with a difference. This difference is emblematized 
by the law student’s interrupted account of his friend’s view of the woman 
at the festival: “Tad said she was like some kind of smooth blank perfect 
piece of pseudo-art you want to buy so you can take it home and sm—" 
(290). The suspension, mid-word, of “smash” mimics the equivalent tra- 
jectories of pickup and abduction and the relative, but not exactly entire, 
aversion of violence in the pickup. 

This aestheticization and objectification of women is also evident in 
“The Dead,” which similarly approaches but skirts violence. As we have 
seen, Gabriel Conroy imagines Gretta transfigured into a perfect piece of 
pseudo-art, Distant Music, and then into an object of lustful desire. Critics 
have noted the resemblances between Gabriel’s aestheticization of Gretta 
and the Duke of Ferrara’s literal reduction of his last wife to art in Robert 
Browning’s “My Last Duchess.” Norris, for instance, finds in Joyce’s story 
and Browning’s poem a common “appreciation of female beauty that 
resents the life and living feeling of the subject, and therefore proceeds 
to murder the living woman in order that she might perdure as she 1s 
desired, as pure representation” (102). Bauerle suggests that what Joyce 
describes as Gabriel’s urge to “crush her body against his, to overmaster 
her” (189)—resembles the impulse toward date or mate rape (118). 

The law student refers to how psychopaths “do not see [their victims] 
as human beings at all but merely as objects of the psychopath’s own 
needs and intentions” (301). Readers of “My Last Duchess” struggle to 
evaluate how much the Duke gives away deliberately or unwittingly; simi- 
larly, early in “Brief Interview #20” it is difficult to gauge the extent to 

which the law student realizes the equivalencies between himself and the 
rapist, or how deliberate he is about suggesting them to the interviewer. 
Building a case about the law student’s unconscious relation to the rapist 
and the anecdote he is retelling, the reader will eventually arrive at espe- 
cially damning evidence—moments when the law student could just as 
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well be describing himself as the rapist, as when he discusses “the terror 
that any conventional, soul-exposing connection with another human 
being will threaten him with engulfment and/or obliteration, in other 
words that he will become the victim” (303). 

When the law student eventually shows his hand, we recognize that, 
like the Duke of Ferrara, he may have been in control of the implications 
of his narrative all along: 


Nor is this of course all that substantially different from a man 
sizing up an attractive girl and approaching her and artfully de- 
ploying just the right rhetoric and pushing the right buttons to 
induce her to come home with him, never once saying anything 
or touching her in any way that isn’t completely gentle and 
pleasurable and seemingly respectful, leading her gently and re- 
spectfully to his satin-sheeted bed and in the light of the moon 
making exquisitely attentive love to her and making her come 
over and over until she’s quote begging for mercy and is totally 
under his emotional control and feels that she and he must be 
deeply and unseverably connected. (303-304) 


The law student tries to anticipate at every turn the response of the 
woman who is questioning him and, by extension, the readers’ response 
to the story. “I know I’m not telling you anything you haven't already 
decided you know” (304), he says, but “Do not think you are getting out 
of me things or admissions I’m unaware of” (305). You almost expect 
him, like the Duke of Ferrara, to whip out a bronze figure of Neptune 
taming a seahorse. 

The law student certainly attempts to master the meaning of the 
woman’s anecdote by centering it as the supposed heart of the story, but 
we should pause before being persuaded by one whose “candid open- 
ness is potentially a trap” (195), as Boswell puts it. Even the congruence 
between seduction and rape the law student patiently builds needs to be 
questioned and qualified, for everything in the story is calculated as a 
snare. Indeed, the story can be viewed as a trap within a trap. There are 
traps for readers set by the self-reflexive narrator, of course, but beyond his 
own otherwise acute awareness he may himself have fallen into a trap set 
by the woman’s “artless” anecdote itself. Our first hint of this possibility 
comes in the initial pickup, during which the woman shows an “amused 
expression during the whole conversation that made it hard not to smile 
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in return” (291). This amused expression may suggest that the woman 
perceives not only that the law student wants to pick her up for a one- 
night stand (through his artful artlessness about his own artfulness), but 
also that she can deploy a tactic here similar to that which she used effec- 
tively in her earlier abduction and rape. Perhaps she already recognizes the 
equivalencies that the law student will only later make to connect himself 
and the rapist. What once saved her life was the ability to create a soul 
connection with the rapist, and now she tells the very anecdote about this 
life-saving soul connection to in effect transform a predatory one-night 
stand into a love relationship, turning the tables on the law student until 
he “feels that she and he must be deeply and unseverably connected.” 

By emphasizing his interpretive power in relation to the anecdote, 

the law student tries to separate the woman from the power of her story. 
For him it becomes mere raw material for the male consciousness to 
transfigure into a refined epiphany. He sees the story of an objectified 
woman as itself an object, rather than as the complex performance that 
it is. Indeed, despite her apparent artlessness, this woman is remarkably 
able to draw men into emotional connection with her. To take the law 
student’s word about her “fluffiness or daffiness or intellectual flaccidity 
or a somehow smug-seeming naiveté” (289), then, is both to accept his 
limitations as our own and to deny the woman’s anecdote as a meaning- 
ful verbal performance even before it is experienced or interpreted as 
epiphanic by a man. Is everybody inside and outside of the story really 
meant to see its correspondences except for the very woman who twice 
is positioned as object and objective, and who, moreover, only chooses to 
tell the anecdote of the first experience during this second experience “in 
response to some sort of prompt or association” (287)? We must consider 
both that the woman has been the active force, telling a powerful story 
in just the right context, rhetorically intervening to make a loveless man 
connect to and love her as more than a silent object, and that the law 
student, despite his own proud self-reflexivity, may not finally understand 
her story, his own, or who has power in both. 

“Brief Interview #20” demonstrates the way in which the anecdote 
is less like the heart of a single larger story, and more like a peculiar trans- 
mitter that bonds for each listener at a different receptor. For the law 
student, the receptor is a love/fear binary common to Wallace’s work. The 
“Good Old Neon” narrator, for instance, defines “two basic, fundamental 


orientations a person could have toward the world, (1) love and (2) fear, 
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and... they couldn’t coexist” (164); the narrator’s ex-girlfriend in “Here 
and There” says, “I think feeling like he loved somebody scared him” 
(171). And certainly, “Brief Interview #20” can be read as a story about 
reversing this binary, a character overcoming the terror of connecting with 
another, shedding protective irony, and finally experiencing love:““She had 
all my attention. I'd fallen in love with her. I believed she could save me. 
I know how this sounds, trust me. .. .I knew she could. I knew I loved. 
End of story” (317-18). 

However, to stop here and to regard the story as having converted 
fear to love, is to obey a No Trespassing sign staked by an author who has 
no authority over interpretative territory. Such a reading overprivileges 
Wallace’s “E Unibus Pluram: Television and US Fiction” (along with his 
interviews) as a kind of manifesto and thus as an interpretive shortcut 
through his fiction. However, not only was this essay written before 
the publication of his best and most mature work, but it is insistently 
predictive and conditional rather than descriptive, as in, for instance, this 
much-cited passage: “The next real literary ‘rebels’ in this country might 
well emerge as some weird bunch of anti-rebels, born oglers who dare 
somehow to back away from ironic watching, who have the childish gall 
actually to endorse and instantiate single-entendre principles” (81). Evok- 
ing that essay, Burn writes, “The only way forward, for Wallace, is to effect 
a break with postmodern practice, and abandon protective irony and risk 
sincerity” (17).’ Boswell argues, “he employs cynicism—here figured as 
sophisticated self-reflexive irony—to recover a learned form of heartfelt 
naiveté, his work’s ultimate mode and what the work ‘really means, a 
mode that Wallace equates with the ‘really human’” (17).Despite what 
Wallace might call Boswell’s “flexion of upraised fingers to signify tone 
quotes” (Brief 100), Boswell affirms rather than distances himself from 
Wallace’s formulation, arguing that he “has found that way” (18). None- 
theless, as Wallace’s phrase “might well emerge” indicates, his formulations 
are conditional. For too long, critics have seen the principles of Wallace's 
manifesto as already manifest in his fiction. 

It is true that some critics have countered the prevailing view that 
Wallace turns irony against itself to represent sincere emotion. Mary Hol- 
land, for example, argues that, in spite of Wallace’s stated intentions, his 
earnest characters in Infinite Jest are “still doomed, almost sadistically so, 
by an author who cannot overcome his own ironic ambivalence” (220). 
This argument productively questions authorial proclamation, but it re- 
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sorts to speculation about the author's psychological predilections, locat- 
ing ironic ambivalence in the author himself rather than trying to reckon 
with the qualities of fictional irony that make Wallace’s own arguments 
against irony untenable. Critics like Charles Harris and Frank Cioffi ar- 
gue not that sincere emotion emerges from irony but rather that irony 
continuously qualifies emotion, emphasizing Wallace’s alienation effects 
rather than his affect effects. Infinite Jest, Cioffi writes, “uses alienation 
effects to create its quirky, highly performative world with which the 
reader empathizes but from which she must also withdraw” (162).° Such 
readings usefully resist the dominant critical axiom, but finally they do so 
simply by reprioritizing the elements of the axiom rather than challeng- 
ing the basic formula, emphasizing the ironic over the affective side of 
the equation. In such readings, the opposite of an emotional triumphalist 
is an ironical triumphalist. 
My reading of “Brief Interview #20” has tried to suggest that in Wal- 
lace’s work irony and affect are not counterposed but rather thoroughly 
conflated. Affect is not merely undercut or estranged by irony; rather, 
irony is itself a response to the emotion of fear, a kind of affect, while 
ironic or loveless structures emerge as the condition for affect in the first 
instance. The emotional and terminal interpretation of the anecdote that 
the law student would like to enforce is thus only the beginning of its 
significance. Unmediated by any one particular context, the woman's an- 
ecdote continues to operate in virtually infinite possible contexts, within 
and outside of the narrative. An emotional connection is made in the sto- 
ry, but Wallace never demonstrates that love overcomes ironic mechanisms. 
Indeed, the connection is not achieved through any exchange of sincere 
sentiment, but rather through a highly complex rhetorical performance m 
which an anecdote is deployed and travels to different receptors for each 
participant. The anecdote connects the characters because it is malleable 
and thus potentially compatible with any number of potential frames; the 
story’s heartless heart, it can become the center of any number of other 
stories yet remains faithful to none. It mediates between people, connect- 
ing them not just despite but also because of differences between its initial 
motivation and its variegated interpretations. The anecdote is precisely 
what joins together the law student and the woman, yet they surely do 
not understand her story in the same way. If their relationship is premised, 
each from the perspective of the other, on the “wrong” interpretation ot 


the story, has Wallace ever backed away from ironic watching? 
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“Brief Interview #20” neither transcends irony nor arrives through 
extensive self-reflexive purgation at a final emotional terminus despite 
irony. In it, irony and unironic emotion exist intractably in precisely the 
same space; the affect of love emerges because of the lovelessness of irony. 
Further, emotion and sentiment never overcome or separate themselves 
from irony, despite what Wallace claims in essays and interviews, or what 
critics taking his lead have argued. To maintain that Wallace uses irony to 
overcome irony, creating an “Irony-free zone” (Infinite 369) into which 
sentiment can finally emerge, is to view Wallace’s texts as teleological and, 
with respect to affect, terminal, to the extent that Wallace’s “might well 
emerge” suggests a desired outcome and an end point. However, as “Brief 
Interview #20” demonstrates, irony and affect are locked in an irresolv- 
able relationship—irony is a response to affective stimuli while affect is 
predicated upon ironic structures—miade more complicated by mutually 
reinforcing layers of loveless story and heartless discourse. 


The price of Wallace’s apple 


Wallace’s fictional irony is thus a form of lovelessness that cannot be made 
to love despite what critics or Wallace’s own essays and interviews assert. If 
for Wallace irony is a protective response to fear—the fear of being open, 
sentimental, loving, human, and so on—then Gabriel Conroy, the law 
student, and the narrator of “Good Old Neon” are all figures for the very 
lovelessness of ironic fiction itself. Instead of using irony and fear finally 
to overcome themselves and thus restore love and unironic sentiment 
to fiction, Wallace demonstrates that love and fear are infinitely porous. 
This is why Wallace’s fiction can be so affecting and yet not affective, if 
affective means unironically manifesting sentiment and emotion. The 
source of Wallace’s attraction is not that he allows weary, irony-saturated 
audiences to finally step back from ironic watching and experience na- 
ive sentiment, but rather that he exposes irony as an integral part of the 
emotional circuit. Wallace is the writer who most vividly demonstrates 
not that his own army of lovers must continually be beaten by a pack of 
infinite jesters, or vice versa, but that the lovers and jesters cannot finally 
be separated out. 

In Wallace’s fiction, there is no return to a pre-ironic state, if ever 
there has been one. Although we have been forced to refer to the woman 
in “Brief Interview #20” simply as “unnamed,” and since we have already 
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encountered a Lilith, let us here take another nominal risk and call her 
Eve. When the law student first sees Eve, “her weight was on one arm 
stiff-armed out behind her and the other hand held the apple—am | 
describing this right?” (313). In a devilish, even serpentine, metafictional 
gesture, Wallace at once signals his recasting of a prelapsarian archetype 
and asks readers to consider whether or not he’s doing it “right,” that 
is, as expected. One thing Wallace has altered, of course, is that this is “a 
supermarket apple with a small supermarket price sticker still affixed to 
it” (311). Like the law student, we watch “with a sort of detached amuse- 
ment to see whether she would eat the price sticker without taking it 
off.’ The price of the biblical Eve’s apple was Edenic innocence, but if 
this new Eve can eat the price sticker, perhaps she, like the story itself, 
can hope to erase the price of experience. This promise of the return to 
innocence is the very substrate we have been taught by Wallace and his 
critics to identify under his fiction. But nothing would be more ironic or 
experienced than knowingly to swallow the price tag of forbidden fruit. 
Accomplishing that would require a more innocent gesture; Wallace’ Eve 
must eat the price sticker unconsciously, even as the narrator and readers 
look on with detached amusement. Yet the whole structural recasting 
of the loss of innocence is itself inescapably ironic. What fallen reader 
dare back away from ironic watching? Eve may be unconscious, but her 
sitting there as an Eve figure eating a supermarket apple makes her the 
embodiment of irony itself. As in all of Wallace’s fiction, the question then 
becomes whether irony can be made to appear to unconsciously consume 
irony while readers consciously observe it and the author self-consciously 
looks on. Unfortunately, in this story, the only one who can tell us for 
sure, who can affirm that innocence (or unironic sentiment) really can 
emerge from experience (or ironic fear) is the law student. And now it is 
clear why he must speak the law’s idiom, for the whole story hinges on 
his testimony, which appears sincere and yet ironically is inconclusive: “I 
can’t for the life of me recall whether she ate the price sticker, nor what 
became of the apple at all, whether she discarded it or what” (314-15). 


Notes 


1. To add to the views cited above, for instance: Iannis Goerlande claims that 
Infinite Jest, “explicitly functionalizes the abstract level of ‘superstructure .-- 
¢ o counter an ironic reading” (310); Catherine Nichols writes, 


of poetic texts t scars ee, 
he carnivalesque against itself to reveal a literary vision that 


“Wallace turns t 
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foregrounds the line between transgression for its own sake and the use of art 
for redemptive purposes” (3);Timothy Jacobs likens Infinite Jest to The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, described as a “‘novel of belief? belief in humanity’s necessary 
ability to confront the darkest aspects of itself and redeem them through lan- 
guage” (269); Robert McLaughlin calls Wallace a “post-postmodernist” with “a 
desire to reconnect language to the social sphere or, to put it another way, to 
reenergize literature’s social mission, its ability to intervene in the social world, 
to have an impact on actual people and the actual social institutions in which 
they live their lives” (54); and James Rother similarly historicizes Wallace as 
part of “a third generation ... whose quiet revolution in the realm of fictional 
technique has scrapped deadpan irony” (216). There are, of course, dissenting 
views and I discuss some of these below. 


2,While Joyce seems consciously to battle cliché and melodrama in “The 
Dead,” Wallace writes in the aftermath of Joycean techniques of epiphany, 
which have themselves come to seem clichéd and melodramatic. Thus Wallace’s 
selconsciousness about cliché and reader response also necessarily applies 

to understated Joycean epiphany, for even epiphanic shock can become trou- 
blingly recursive in the “fashionable modern minimal exercise, going through 
its weary motions as it slouches toward epiphany” (“Westward” 359). 


3.Wallace is particularly deft in choosing Lilith from Cheers for his narrator's 
undoing, as the name evokes Eve’s powerful predecessor. 


4. Ironically, as in all of the interviews in Brief Interviews with Hideous Men, 
readers are not permitted to hear the interviewer's questions, only the inter- 
viewee’s response, so the interviewer is already silenced on the level of dis- 
course while the law student attempts to silence her on the level of story. 


5.To write about Wallace representing suicide as communication is necessarily 
to raise the issue of his own suicide. What it may or may not have commu- 
nicated to those who cared about Wallace is a topic that has merited and will 
continue to merit its own discussion. Here I only note that Wallace's suicide 
also shifted emphasis from Wallace as speaker to his readers, readers who are 
forced “to imagine what all must have happened.” 


6.1 am grateful to one of the anonymous readers of this article for pointing 
out another instance in which heart and center are indeed conflated. In the 
2009 film, Agora, the astronomer Hypatia rationalizes her belief in a center of 
the universe by saying that if there isn’t a center, it would break her heart. 


7.More recently, reviewing Consider David Foster Wallace, Burn writes, “There's 
little doubt that Wallace exhibited a remarkable and voracious intellect, but a 
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near-deification has allowed him to define the terms of his own critical recep- 
tion too completely” (467). 


8. Similarly, Harris argues that, “Having it “both ways, Wallace attempts in his 
fiction to recuperate what he calls ‘single-entendre principles’ . . . while at the 
same time employing defamiliarizing techniques associated with postmodern- 
ism to remind his readers that not only the book they are reading but, in cer- 
tain fundamental ways, the world they inhabit are made out of language” (173) 
Indeed, Harris makes explicit what has perhaps remained implicit in my read- 
ing: Wallace never lets readers forget that the naive emotions (signifieds) that 
they believe they discover in Wallace’s texts are finally signifier effects. 
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“Immaculate Manhood”: The City and the Pillar, 


Giovanni’s Room, and the Straight-Acting Gay Man 


Harry Thomas 


Perec years separate the publication of Gore Vidal’s The City and the 
Pillar (1948) and James Baldwin’s Giovanni’s Room (1956), but the novels 
share a great deal in common. Both tell the story of a white American 
man who serves in the Armny, travels widely, and comes to realize that he 
is sexually attracted to men. In both novels, the protagonist experiences 
a deep and lasting attraction to another man, and in both cases this at- 
traction ends disastrously. In the original 1948 edition of The City and 
the Pillar, Jim Willard murders Bob Ford, the man he has loved since high 
school, when Bob rejects his sexual advances; in the revised edition of 
1965, Jim rapes Bob instead of murdering him.' And David, the protago- 
nist of Giovanni’s Room, denies his love for the Italian bartender Giovanni, 
an act which sends Giovanni into a downward spiral that ends with his 
execution for murder. Crucial to understanding why these stories of 
same-sex love end horrifically is yet another similarity, that both Vidal and 
Baldwin center their novels around what was, at mid-twentieth century, 
a new social type: the masculine gay man. 

Historian George Chauncey argues that “the hetero-homosexual 
binarism, the sexual regime now hegemonic in American culture’ —pre- 
suming the gender of one’s sexual partner to constitute proof of an inner 
quality called hetero- or homosexuality—‘‘is a stunningly recent creation” 
(13) emerging only in the middle decades of the twentieth century. Prior 
to this, an older regime—dating to at least the 1890s in New York City, 
especially among the working class—defined a man’s sexual normality or 
abnormality not by the gender of his sexual partner(s), but by his gender 


performance. 
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Under this older regime, men could have sex with men and remain 
“normal” so long as they conformed to masculine codes of dress, styling, 
and bodily comportment, and were careful to take only the ostensibly 
“active” (penetrative) role in sex with other men. Men who took the 
“passive” role in sex with other men were known as fairies. Masculine- 
appearing men, Chauncey argues, could thus have certain kinds of sexual 
contact with fairies and not be seen as abnormal or unmanly. In terms of 
“defining the deviant” (22) what mattered was gender performance, not 
sexual object choice. 

What Chauncey calls “the ascendancy of gay”—first as a code word 
for homosexual and, later, as the name for an identity—‘“reflected, then, 
a reorganization of sexual categories and the transition from an early 
twentieth-century culture divided into ‘queers’ and ‘men’ on the basis 
of gender status to a late-twentieth-century culture divided into ‘ho- 
mosexuals’ and ‘heterosexuals’ on the basis of sexual object choice” (22). 
Furthermore, Chauncey points out that “the transition from one sexual 
regime to the next was an uneven process, marked by significant class and 
ethnic differences” (13).? 

So while the gay man—who can have any kind of sexual contact with 
other men and retain a masculine gender performance—may seem more 
familiar to contemporary readers than the fairies Chauncey describes, he 
was a new social type at mid-century. Vidal’s Jim and Baldwin’s David 
are representatives of this new type; both are masculine men who hate 
effeminate men. Jim Willard is a tennis jock who prides himself on rou- 
tinely being mistaken for straight and sees effeminate gay men as “strange 
womanish creatures” (66).> David sleeps with both women and men but 
finds that effeminate gay men “made me uneasy; perhaps in the same 
way that the sight of monkeys eating their own excrement turns some 
people’s stomachs. They might not mind so much if monkeys did not— 
so grotesquely—resemble human beings” (27). Borrowing a term from 
contemporary gay male discourse, we can say that both Jim and David 
are “straight-acting” gay men: gay men who appear and act masculine, 
who take pride in differing from heteronormative straight men only in 
the matter of their sexual object choice. 

The term “‘straight-acting” does not appear in either The City and 
the Pillar or Giovanni’s Room, and I am not aware of either Vidal or Bald- 
win ever having used it in an interview. The precise origin of the term 
is difficult to date. As of this writing (July 2011), it does not appear in 
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The Oxford English Dictionary. It does, however, appear frequently in gay 
male subculture, particularly in gay male personal ads, and has since at 
least the mid-1990s. In his study of the discourse found on the website 
StraightActing.com, Jay Clarkson defines “a straight-acting gay identity” 
as being “positioned in opposition to cultural stereotypes of gay men that 
conflate femininity with homosexuality” (192). The straight-acting gay 
man regards effeminacy as abnormal and strives to distance himself from 
any association with it.4 

While both The City and the Pillar and Giovanni’s Room center on a 
straight-acting gay man, the texts represent contrasting attitudes toward 
that figure and towards effeminacy. Together, these two novels illustrate 
how central effeminacy and its meanings, have been to gay male literary 
fiction in the US, even in its early stages. In The City and the Pillar, ìt is 
better for a gay man to be a murderer than a queen; in Giovanni’s Room, in 
contrast, the straight-acting gay man is an object of critique, and David's 
obsessive investment in maintaining an “immaculate” (30) masculinity 
(untainted by femininity is a primary source of the ruination he inflicts on 
himself and on others. Published during a period when “gay” was a rela- 
tively new way of organizing and describing male same-sex desire, both 
of these novels consider the relationship between male homosexuality 
and effeminacy;Vidal constructs “normality” as a rejection of effeminacy, 
while Baldwin suggests how gay men who ignore the liberating potential 
of effeminacy will pay a steep price for doing so. 


The City and the Pillar: Jim Willard 


ce e 99 
VS. strange, womianish creatures 


Although literary historians agree that The City and the Pillar is by no 
means the first American novel to focus on a portrayal of male-male 
desire,’ they still afford it a special place in their histories of gay male 
publishing. The critical consensus is this: The City and the Pillar Was not 
the first American novel about male-male desire, but a number of tac- 
tors—its sexual explicitness, its sexually mature (and sexually active) 
protagonist, its author’s celebrity status and literary reputation, and its 
sales figures—imade it both remarkable and difficult for the mainstream 
reading public to ignore.° 
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Literary historians have also emphasized the way the novel seeks to 
normalize homosexuality, to detach it from the associations with mental 
illness, sexual perversion, and criminality that had stigmatized it in Amer- 
ica since at least the 1930s.’ Stephen Adams writes that “Vidal committed 
the heresy of choosing a clean-cut all-American boy as his protagonist,” 
and that consequently “the public were shocked by the projection of the 
sheer ordinariness of homosexuality” (17). Similarly, James Levin argues 
that “a great achievement [of The City and the Pillar| was the first candid 
presentation of some scenes of the gay world” and that Vidal presents a 
“more middle class, less frivolous public gay world [that] is far more likely 
to be one into which respectable men may venture” (76-77). Editorial 
material in The Columbia Anthology of Gay Literature also highlights the 
novel’s normalizing impulse: ‘The City and the Pillar asserts that gay men 
are not women in disguise nor, indeed, even very special... .Vidal’s book 
carried the normalizing of homosexuality into respectable fiction and 
would in turn be the model for much of the normalizing fiction to fol- 
low” (Fone 690). 

This consensus echoes Vidal’s own description of his intent. In a 1974 
interview he says: “Up until then [the novel’s publication], homosexual- 
ity in literature was always exotic. I wanted to deal with an absolutely 
ordinary, all-American, lower-middle-class young man and his world. To 
show the dead-on ‘normality’ of the homosexual experience” (Clarke 39). 
In more sensationalistic terms, he expresses this idea in his introduction 
to the revised 1965 edition: 


Until [the novel’s publication], American novels of “inversion” 
dealt with transvestites or lonely bookish boys who married 
unhappily and pined for Marines. I broke that mold. My two 
lovers in this novel were athletes so drawn to the entirely mas- 
culine that, in the case of one, Jim Willard, the feminine was 


simply irrelevant to his passion to unite with his other half, Bob 
Ford. (xiii) 


How exactly is this normalization accomplished? As Vidal’s starkly 
opposing “athletes so drawn to the entirely masculine” to “transvestites 
or lonely bookish boys” makes clear, The City in the Pillar attempts to 
normalize male homosexuality by detaching it from any association with 
effeminacy. And some critics have repeated Vidal's definitional move: re- 
member, for example, that The Columbia Anthology of Gay Literature counts 
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The City and the Pillar as a normalizing text because it “asserts that gay 
men are not women in disguise.” 

Jim Willard is completely devoid of any hint of effeminacy, a high 
school jock “popular because he was the school’s tennis champion and 
all athletes were admired” (12). And even when Jim briefly assumes the 
feminized role of kept boy for closeted Hollywood film star Ronald Shaw, 
Vidal carefully preserves Jim’s masculinity, as when Shaw tells Jim “I also 
didn’t think you could be made. You don’t seem the type” to be seduced 
by another man, and Jim feels “pleased” (70). After Shaw introduces Jim to 
LA’s underground gay male subculture, Jim maintains a psychic distance 
from other gay men, whom he finds effeminate: 


[Jim] made no connection between what he and Bob had done 
[the sex they have in high school] and what his new acquain- 
tances did. Too many of them behaved like women. Often after 
he had been among them, he would study himself in the mirror 
to see if there was any trace of the woman in his face or manner; 
and he was always pleased that there was not. Finally, he decided 
that he was unique. (66) 


Effeminacy does fascinate Jim, but only in a negative sense. It compels 
attention because Jim sees it as an unnatural aberration: 


as Jim got more and more involved in [LA’s gay] world, he found 
himself fascinated by the stories they [effeminate gay men] told 
of their affairs with one another. He could not imagine him- 
self doing the things they said they did. Yet he wanted to know 
about them, if only out of a morbid desire to discover how what 
had been so natural and complete for him could be so perfectly 
corrupted by these strange womanish creatures. 


As Jim spends more and more time in urban gay subcultures across 
America, he comes to realize that “for every one [man] who lived openly 
with men, there were ten who married, had children, lived a discreet, 
ordinary life, only occasionally straying into bars or Turkish baths, particu- 
larly at five o'clock, that hour between office and home when the need 
for relief is particularly urgent” (164). Unsurprisingly, “these masculine, 
rather tense men appealed to Jim, who disliked the other sort he met 
through Shaw ... he was repelled by the queens.” 
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Jim’s resistance to effeminacy also makes life in a gay community 
impossible: “For a time, he hoped that if he saw enough of the queens, 
he might begin to like their society and be happy in it. But this was not 
possible. .. Jim dropped out of the gay world, preferring to haunt those 
bars where he could find young men like himself” (164). Gay, for Jim, 
means effeminate, and for him effeminacy is doubly cursed: it is a turn-off 
in other men, and impermissible in himself. This doubled prohibition is 
so strong that Jim continues to heed it, even when doing so makes him 
an outcast; he is too gay for the straight world, but the gay world is, for 
Jim, too effeminate to be habitable. 

Chauncey suggests that many mid-century men adopted the term 
gay because it was a more masculine alternative to fairy or sissy. But this 
is not good enough for Jim, who works to distinguish his own desires 
from those other gay men. During his original, idyllic sexual encounter 
with Bob in high school, Jim looks at Bob’s body and “felt as if he were 
looking at an ideal brother, a twin, and he was content” (24).® Later, 
when Jim experiences gay urban subcultures, he elaborates this ideal of 
twin brother, coming to feel that “the idea of being in love with a man 
was both ludicrous and unnatural; at the most a man might find his twin, 
like Bob, but that was rare and something else again” (72). He believes 
that “all homosexuals talked constantly of love” (83) between men, but 
because such talk revolts Jim, what he himself desires with another man 
must have another name: brotherhood, the search not for a lover but for 
a twin” (72). 

Jim’s inability to make peace with a gay culture that he perceives as 
overly effeminate is certainly in keeping with Vidal’s view that sexual 
desire is a matter of behavior, not identity: “If there is such a thing as a 
homosexual identity, you must then admit that there is such a thing as a 
heterosexual identity. . . .Since I don’t recognize such a thing as a hetero- 
sexual personality how can I define or detect a homosexual personality?” 
(qtd. in Behrendt 50). As Robert Corber puts it, Vidal insists “on using 
the term homosexual as an adjective rather than a noun” (139). In Vidal's 
view, that is, one can participate in a homosexual act, but one cannot be a 
homosexual, because there is no such thing; participation in specific kinds 
of sexual acts has, for him, no bearing on personality or identity. Vidal at- 
tributes this view to Alfred Kinsey (1894-1956), whose ground-breaking 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male was published the same year as The 
City and the Pillar. In his memoir Palimpsest (1995), Vidal recalls having 
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been interviewed about his sex life by Kinsey in 1948 in New York City: 
“even then,’ Vidal recalls, “I did not believe in fixed sexual categories; and 
finally, Kinsey appears not to have believed in them either” (103). Again, 
this rejection of sexual categories illuminates why Jim, who sleeps with 
men, rejects gay culture (on the grounds that it is too effeminate). 

Although Jim is many decades too early to cruise for men on the 
Internet, Clarkson’s description of the straight-acting gay men he studied 
otherwise applies to him quite closely: these men “see their [masculine] 
gender identities as the only normal identities for all men, gay or straight,” 
use “virtual space ... as a substitute for the ‘gay scene’ that they see as 
overly feminine,” and “continue to model their version of masculinity on 
the images of the working-class man” (204). 

Publishing a novel centered around such a gay protagonist in 1948 
was without a doubt a radical move on Vidal’s part, and a deeply coura- 
geous one. Prior to The City and the Pillar, Vidal had published two well- 
received war novels; his first, Williwaw (1946), Donald Pease notes, was 
“along with Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, of 1948 ... often 
cited at that time as the best novel of new generation of American writ- 
ers” (72). Although Vidal knew exactly how deeply taboo any discussion 
of homosexuality was at that time, in his third novel he wrote explicitly 
about homosexuality, portraying his protagonist in a sympathetic light. 
For having done so, he paid a considerable price. As Pease observes, after 
the publication of The City and the Pillar, many newspapers simply refused 
to review, or even advertise, anything that Vidal wrote, sending him into 
a “ten-year exile from literature,’ during which he “worked primarily in 
television, writing original scripts and dramatic adaptations” (79). 

At a time in the US when male homosexuality was associated with 
gender inversion, as radical as representing homosexuality directly was 
making a gay man masculine. Corber rightly praises The City and the Pillar 
for “undermin|ing] the set of narratives available for representing gay male 
experience, narratives that reduced gay male identity to a form of gender 
inversion” (136). Given how universal this discourse about gay men was in 
1948, The City and the Pillar was doing immensely difficult work: redefin- 
ing male homosexuality in a way that revealed “that masculinity was not 
a monolithic entity but a contested terrain in which different modes of 
masculinity competed for dominance” (158). 

In doing this, Corber suggests, Vidal’s novel articulates a sexual politics 
even more radical than those of Donald Webster Cory, “the leading pro- 
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ponent of gay and lesbian rights in the 1950s” (135).° Cory argued that 
homosexuals deserved recognition and status as a minority group within 
the US (similar to racial or religious minorities) because “the fact of being 
homosexual, and therefore belonging to a group, is as involuntary as if it 
were inborn” and thus homosexuality was “virtually as ineradicable as if 
it involved the color of one’s skin or the shape of one’s eyes” (5). Corber 
argues that Cory thus “sacrificed the ability to interrogate the discourses 
and practices that gendered sexuality” (157), a mode of critique that The 
City and the Pillar valuably sustains. That is, Cory argued that male homo- 
sexuality was an inborn and immutable component of identity, whereas 
Vidal’s novel represents homosexuality as more fluid, taking different 
forms and meanings in different men. 

I agree with Corber on the point that The City and the Pillar—pub- 
lished at a time when it was widely assumed that male homosexuality 
always equaled effeminacy and vice versa—aims to decouple questions 
of (homo)sexuality from questions of gender performance, thus opening 
up a wider range of possibilities for what “gay man” might mean. But to 
say that the novel expands possibilities for gay male identity is not the 
same thing as saying that the novel values all modes of gay male gender 
presentation equally. It does not. The City and the Pillar makes its case that 
Jim Willard can be both gay and masculine (and therefore normal) only 
by associating most other gay men with effeminacy (which is figured as 
abnormality). Rather than challenging mainstream culture’s denigration 
of effeminacy, that is, The City and the Pillar seeks to normalize both Jim 
Willard’s homosexuality and his masculinity by contrasting them to ef- 
feminate gay men who are themselves characterized as “strange womanish 
creatures.” 

In addition to maintaining a “pure” masculine gender performance, 
Jim’s notion of normality includes an implicit attachment to whiteness. 
There are no major characters of color in The City and the Pillar, and the 
novel could almost be said to be completely whitewashed: in all of his 
travels, Jim never has any substantive interaction with non-white people, 
and even when he travels to Mexico, he interacts only with his white 
traveling companions (one of whom, Maria, has gone to Mexico in the 
first place because she has inherited a plantation there). The one excep- 
tion to this whitewashing is the setting of the sexual encounter with Bob, 
which becomes so central to Jim’s sense of self.Vidal sets this scene in an 
abandoned cabin which “had been the home ofa onetime slave, recently 
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dead” and which “stood deserted now” (14). This cabin, on the bank of 
the Potomac River, is a place where “more than once Bob had brought 
girls” and which now housed “tramps” who passed through the area, “as 
well as lovers” (23). By setting Jim and Bob’s love scene in the former 
home of a former slave in a book otherwise devoid of people of color, 
Vidal implicitly links blackness with both illicit sexuality (the cabin is a 
place for premarital sex and gay sex) and deviant, non-heteronormative 
lifestyles (the cabin provides temporary housing for vagabonds, who live 
outside of a middle-class nuclear family structure). Both Jim and Bob can 
visit the cabin from time to time, but their whiteness allows them to come 
and go; it was once the home of a black man, but Jim and Bob have the 
(white) privilege to invade and abandon it as they please. 

Vidal never critiques either Jim’s attachment to whiteness or his 
attachment to heteronormative masculinity. He attributes the novel’s 
violent ending not to these attachments but to Jim’s clinging to the past, 
emphasizing in a 1960 interview the title’s Biblical allusion—to Lot’s wife, 
who gazes back on Sodom and Gomorrah and is turned into a pillar of 
salt—and insisting that the novel is “not ‘about’ homosexuality. The actual 
theme is . . . if one continues always to look back, to relate everything to a 
first affair, one is emotionally, even humanly destroyed. The pillar of salt” 
(Walter 7). 

Like Vidal, the novel’s critics also see Jim’s over-abundant masculinity 
as precisely what makes him both normal and/or valuable. In Corber’s 
reading, for example, “the gay macho style” Jim embodies “represents the 
use of an oppositional form of masculinity that first emerged in the fifties 
as a means of staging a desire that does not conform to the domesticated 
values of the white suburban middle class” (146). Corber situates this 
reading within the context of the US’s mid-twentieth century shift from 
an industrial to a post-industrial/consumer economy, arguing that “in the 
1950s a model of masculinity that stressed domesticity and cooperation 
gradually became hegemonic” and that “men were no longer encour- 
aged to show initiative or to exert their independence from the domestic 
sphere. Rather, they were expected to define themselves through their 
identities as consumers—an expectation hitherto confined to women— 
and to take an active role in child-rearing” (5-6). For him, Jim resists 
this type of masculinity by refusing to get a corporate job, marry, and/or 
devote himself to fathering a nuclear family. 
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Certainly Jim lives an adult life that contests Cold War notions of 
conformity, marriage, and the nuclear family, and in this sense, he is 
outside the US mainstream. But I question Corber’s assertion that “Jim 
does not identify fully with either masculinity or femininity” (153). As 
I've tried to show, Jim dislikes anyone and anything he sees as feminine. 
Corber does cite a passage from the 1948 edition of the novel in which 
Jim thinks that “his homosexuality was not the result of negation, of 
hatred and fear of women; it came, rather, from a most affirmative love” 
(271). But if we consider the full context of this citation, it becomes clear 
that Jim does indeed fear women. During an argument Jim has with Paul 
Sullivan, a gay writer Jim is involved with, Sullivan accuses Jim of being 
“afraid of women” and “afraid of their bodies”: 


Jim was taken aback. Sullivan was attacking him and he realized 
that what he said was true: he was afraid, their bodies did frighten 
him. But there was one thing Sullivan didn’t know about and 
that was Bob; because of Bob everything Sullivan said was false; 
his homosexuality was not the result of negation, of hatred or 
fear of women; it came, rather, from a most affirmative love. He 
thought of Bob and this gave him the assurance to combat Sul- 


livan. 


“Maybe you're right, but I don’t think so. I don’t like women, 
that’s true, and I guess I don’t really care for the way they're built, 
but I don’t dislike them as people.’ (271) 


Vidal here refutes the homophobic canard that male homosexuality stems 
from woman-hating, but while Jim’s homosexuality may not derive from 
misogyny, he does express misogynist sentiments. He likes women as 
people (a notably ungendered category), but admits their gendered bodies 
do make him uneasy.!° 

Claiming that Jim does not “identify fully with masculinity,’ Corber 
convincingly demonstrates how Jim resists the kind of masculinity that 
became hegemonic in the 1950s. Cold War masculinity is best typified, 
Corber suggests, by what sociologists called “the organization man,” the 
corporate worker who “depended less on personal ambition and indi- 
vidual initiative than on respect for authority, loyalty to one’s superiors, 
and an ability to get along with others—all qualities traditionally associ- 
ated with femininity” (6). It is certainly true that Jim loathes organization 
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men, as Corber’s deft reading of Jim’s strained relationship with his own 
father (the epitome of the organization man) demonstrates. But as Corber 
himself points out, many US men in the Cold War era resisted the rise 
of organization man masculinity precisely because it was understood to 
be feminizing. The mode of masculinity that Jim rejects in The City and 
the Pillar is thus a mode he sees as suspiciously feminized. Jim adopts a 
marginalized masculinity—and is attracted to men who embody this— 
precisely because he sees it as a genuine, truly masculine alternative to 
the feminized mode of organization man masculinity. Jim’s rejection of 
organization man masculinity is thus actually yet another instance of his 
rejecting what he perceives as feminine. 

There is much to honor about The City and the Pillar, especially its 
pioneering representation of homosexuality and its efforts to detach ho- 
mosexuality from mental illness. At a time when mainstream US culture 
was deeply hostile to both homosexuality and effeminacy, it worked hard 
to redefine homosexuality in a more positive light. But we shouldn't lose 
sight of how it undertook this redefinition by further denigrating eftemi- 
nacy. 


Giovanni’s Room: truth from the mouths 


of flaming princesses 


Like Jim Willard, David, the protagonist of Giovanni’s Room, is a straight- 
acting gay man. As a teenager, David enjoys his first sexual experience 
with a boy named Joey, but wakes the next morning to find that his 
own body “suddenly seemed gross and crushing” and his desire for Joey 
“seemed monstrous” (9). Most importantly, he fears that desiring other 
men will destroy his own masculinity: “above all, I was suddenly afraid. 
It was borne in on me: But Joey is a boy ... [his] body seemed the black 
opening of a cavern in which I would be tortured till madness came, 
in which I would lose my manhood.’ This pattern—attraction to other 
men, sex with them, shame, fear, and denial of same-sex attraction until it 
eventually reoccurs—repeats itself throughout David's adult life. 

Unlike Jim Willard, David has sex with women. Finding himself in 
Paris after the end of World War II and his discharge from the Army, David 
is on the verge of marrying Hella, an American woman. But when Hella 
leaves on a long trip to Spain, David finds himself alone under “under a 
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foreign sky, with no one to watch, no penalties attached” (5) and drifts 
back towards Paris’s gay subculture. In The City and the Pillar, Jim Willard 
distances himself mentally from LA’s gay subculture even as he participates 
in it, and David makes the same move in Paris: 


Most of the people I knew in Paris were, as Parisians sometimes 
put it, of le milieu [the city’s gay subculture] and, while this mi- 
lieu was certainly anxious enough to claim me, I was intent on 
proving, to them and to myself, that I was not of their company. 
I did this by being in their company a great deal and manifest- 
ing towards all of them a tolerance which placed me, I believed, 
above suspicion. (22-23) 


David attempts to have it both ways: he wants to play the role of the 
cosmopolitan straight man who is worldly enough not to mind gay men 
and gay bars, but who certainly isn’t gay himself. 

His struggling to keep his mental distance from the gay subculture in 
which he is increasingly participating in has everything to do with David's 
fear and loathing of men who have sex with men. Describing a Parisian 
gay bar, David says that its clientele is made up of three types, “the usual, 
knife-blade lean, tight-trousered boys” who work as male prostitutes, the 
“paunchy, bespeckled gentlemen with avid, sometimes despairing eyes” 
who solicit them, and “les folles,” extremely effeminate gay men who 
“always dressed in the most improbable combinations . . . always called 
each other ‘she’ . . . [and] looked like a peacock garden and sounded like 
a barnyard” (27). In David’s eyes effeminate men are either criminal (the 
prostitutes), pathetic (the men soliciting the prostitutes), or sub-human 
(the animalistic les folles, whose name means either lunatic or buffoon). 
From the point of view of middle-class, white, presumably-heterosexual 
manhood—which is to say from David’s point of view—none of these 
roles are acceptable. 

David thus finds himself in the same dilemma that Jim Willard does in 
The City and the Pillar: He is sexually attracted to men, which draws him 
towards gay culture, but as he sees it all available forms of identity based 
around same-sex desire involve renunciations of his manhood. Identify- 
ing with any category based on same-sex desire would, he thinks, involve 
going back to that “black opening of a cavern” that he sensed the morn- 
ing after his first same-sex experience, the cavern “in which I would lose 
my manhood” (9). David wants to sleep with men, but he wants to do so 


while retaining the privilege that comes along with being a middle-class 
white man. 
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That Baldwin was African American while all characters in Giovanni’s 
Room are white has been a stumbling block for some critics but a point 
of origin for some compelling readings of the novel. Summarizing older 
critical response to the novel, Marlon Ross observes that: “While the 
novel has gained a central place in (white) gay culture and is often a 
focus of (white) gay studies, in the context of African American literary 
and cultural studies, historically it has been alternatingly dismissed or ig- 
nored altogether, stumblingly acknowledged or viciously attacked” (16). 
A number of more recent readings (Ross’s most certainly among them) 
have, however, engaged the operation of both race and sexuality in the 
novel in fascinating ways.!! 

Trudier Harris demonstrates that blackness actually functions as a very 
present absence in “Baldwin’s so-called raceless novel” (18), arguing that 
David, “without specific references to black people, or any encounters 
with them, uses the terminology of the cultural myths attached to them 
to define what he envisions as being outside, filthy, and dirty if he were 
to give in to his homosexual proclivities” (24). This is why, for example, 
David's imagination figures homosexuality as a “black opening of a cav- 
ern.’ David behaves throughout the novel like a plantation master, Harris 
suggests, using the bodies of women and darker men (Giovanni is Italian, 
and noticeably darker than David) for his pleasure in private without ever 
treating them as equals in public. Robert Reid-Pharr’s reading of Giovan- 
nis Room agrees that “the question of blackness, precisely because of its 
very apparent absence, screams out at the turn of every page” (125) and 
notes that David constantly tries “to claim both Giovanni's labor power 
and his sex .. . [Giovanni is] at once both the brutalized black male slave 
and the sexualized black female slave” (129). Harris and Reid-Pharr thus 
help to illuminate the ways David’s attachment to a “pure” masculinity 
unsullied by even the hint of femininity is connected to his attachment 
to a “pure” whiteness that allows him to use and abandon darker bodies 
without being tainted by them. 

Despite his obsession with such purity, David has to make adjust- 
ments. Down on his luck financially, David calls on Jacques, “an aging, 
Belgian-born, American businessman” known locally for “his big apart- 
ment, his well-meant promises, his whiskey, his marijuana, [and] his 
orgies” (23). David is mildly revolted by the effeminate Jacques, but in 
desperate need of money, he is willing to play on Jacques’s attraction to 
him, flirting slightly with Jacques in exchange for his loaning him money 
and buying him dinner and drinks. 
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It is in Jacques’s company that David enters a gay bar and meets 
Giovanni, a beautiful Italian bartender. David is unable to resist his at- 
traction to Giovanni; the two of them hit it off immediately, go to an 
after-hours club and then to the shabby room Giovanni rents, where they 
have sex for the first time. In the weeks that follow, David and Giovanni 
live together openly. But living with another man does nothing to as- 
suage David's dread of effeminacy. In fact, being with Giovanni aggravates 
it. Throughout their time together, David worries about his masculine 
identity; the paradox of how to both be a man and be with one con- 
sumes his thoughts. For a brief time, David tries to resolve this dilemma 
by embracing a traditionally feminine role: “I invented in myself a kind 
of pleasure in playing the housewife after Giovanni had gone to work” 
(88). But this pleasure does not last, and he soon concludes: “I am not a 
housewife—men never can be housewives.” 

Eventually, when Hella returns to Paris, David sees a relationship with 
her as a means of reclaiming heteronormative masculinity, and decides his 
relationship with Giovanni “would be something that had happened to 
me once” (94). Even though when he daydreams “the face that glowed 
insistently before [him] was not her face but his” (95), David chooses the 
appearance of heteronormative masculinity over the reality of his love for 
Giovanni: “I hoped to burn out, through Hella, my image of Giovanni 
and the reality of his touch” (122). In doing so, he chooses the privilege 
that white middle-class masculinity provides, the privilege of normality. 
The stakes of this choice are made explicit when, unable to sleep, David 
roams around Paris, agonizing about whether he should be with Hella or 
with Giovanni. As he roams, David looks at middle-class French houses 


where 


the French nation was clearing away the dishes, putting little 
Jean-Pierre and Marie to bed, scowling over the eternal prob- 
lems of the sou, the shop, the church, the unsteady State. Those 
walls, those shuttered windows held them in and protected them 
against the darkness and the long moan of this night. Ten years 
hence, little Jean Pierre or Marie might find themselves out here 
beside the river and wonder, like me, how they had fallen out of 
the web of safety. What a long way, I thought, I’ve come—to be 
destroyed. . . .I wanted children. I wanted to be inside again, with 
the light and the safety, with my manhood unquestioned, watch- 
ing my woman put my children to bed. (104) 
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David loves Giovanni, but being with him means being expelled from 
“the web of safety” afforded by white middle-class heteronormative 
masculinity. To be a man inside this web is to be in power, a patriarch 
(David fantasizes about “my woman” and “my children”). But to find 
oneself outside of this web, is to be worse than powerless; it is, for David, 
to be invisible, unthinkable. Unable to locate himself outside the safety of 
“normality,” he leaves Giovanni and makes plans to marry Hella. 

During his breakup with Giovanni, David’s words reveal his funda- 
mental attachment to appearing masculine and thus normal. “What kind 
of life can two men have together, anyway?” (142), he asks Giovanni, and 
accuses Giovanni of wanting to feminize him: 


All this love you talk about—isn’t it just that you want to be 
made to feel strong? You want to go out and be the big laborer 
and bring home the money, and you want me to stay here and 
wash the dishes and cook the food and clean this miserable 
closet of a room and kiss you when you come through that door 
and lie with you at night and be your little girl. 


The climactic, italicized “girl” makes clear that for David there is no posi- 
tion more unbearable than being feminine. When Giovanni responds that 
he is “not trying to make you a little girl. If I wanted a little girl, I would 
be with a little girl,’ David cannot hear him. “I’m a man,” David says, “a 
man! What do you think can happen between us?” Although Giovanni 
can imagine an answer to that question, David cannot. 

In abandoning him, David confirms Giovanni's accusation that David 
has never “loved anyone,’ because he “want[s] to be clean” (141): “You 
think you came here covered with soap,’ Giovanni continues, “and you 
think you will go out covered with soap—and you do not want to stink, 
not even for five minutes, in the meantime.” Giovanni is talking here 
about sex, but David is concerned less with sexual purity per se than 
with the purity of his gender performance and the way others perceive 
it. David leaves Giovanni not because they have sex, but because living 
openly with him imperils what Jacques earlier calls “that immaculate man- 
hood which is [David's] pride and joy” (30). 

David’s abandonment of him sets Giovanni into a downward spiral. 
Finally when Guillaume, the gay bar owner, is found murdered, Giovanni 
is charged with the murder, quickly convicted, and sentenced to execu- 
tion. Hearing this, David grows distant from Hella and returns to gay 
bars; when Hella finds him in one and ends their relationship. David has 
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thus damaged both of his potential partners. Chronologically, the book 
actually ends where it begins: David’s narration starts on the night before 
Giovanni's execution, and most of the book is narrated with David look- 
ing back on his actions, from a position where he can realize how his 
attachments to heteronormative masculinity and whiteness have proved 
so destructive. 

This realization marks a major difference between David and Jim 
Willard. Similarly, where in The City and the Pillar effeminate men remain 
targets for hostility, in Giovanni’s Room they often serve as the voice of 
truth, routinely shattering David's self-deceptions. When it becomes clear 
that David and Giovanni are attracted to one another, Jacques tells David, 
“[Giovanni] is very fond of you... .But this doesn’t make you happy or 
proud, as it should. It makes you frightened and ashamed” (56). And he 
urges David to renounce that shame: 


“Love him,” said Jacques, with vehemence, “love him and let him 
love you. Do you think anything else under heaven really mat- 
ters? And how long, at the best, can it last? since you are both 
men and still have everywhere to go? Only five minutes, I assure 
you, only five minutes, and most of that, helas!, in the dark. And 
if you think of them as dirty, then they will be dirty—they will 
be dirty because you will be giving nothing, you will be despis- 
ing your flesh and his. But you can make your time together 
anything but dirty; you can give each other something which 
will make both of you better—forever—if you will not be 
ashamed, if you will only not play it safe? (57) 


Offered by an aging, effeminate queen David considers repulsive, these 
words are the very antithesis of Jim Willard’s dismissal of the idea of the 
love between men in The City and the Pillar. Jacques asserts not only that 
love between men exists, but that it is transformative, a redemptive force, 
“something which will make both of you better—forever.’ And anything 
which would name it otherwise—including straight-acting gay identities 
which dismiss love between men as being overly feminine—partakes of 
the wider societal homophobia working to erase love between men or 
name it as shameful. 

In The City and the Pillar, love between men is precisely what Jim 
Willard loathes. Defining it as impossible, he has to name his desire for 
Bob Ford with another word altogether. Where Vidal’s novel represents 
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Jim as normal precisely because he is masculine, in Giovanni’s Room, 
David's clinging attachments to both heteronormative masculinity and 
to whiteness are finally severely condemned. Giovanni’s Room is “not so 
much about homosexuality,’ Baldwin suggests in a 1980 interview, as it is 
about Baldwin about “what happens if you are so afraid that you finally 
cannot love anybody.” (Binder 206). Jim Willard and David think rejecting 
effeminacy means that they are strong, but Baldwin’s novel represents the 
fear of effeminacy as a kind of cowardice. 

Prior to the publication of Giovanni’s Room, Baldwin had already 
condemned American men’s attachment to hypermasculinity in general, 
mentioning The City and the Pillar in particular. In his “Preservation of 
Innocence” —published in 1949, a year after The City and the Pillar and 
seven years before Giovanni’s Room—he finds that the idea that “men must 
recapture their status as men and that women must embrace their function 
as women” manifests a “rigidity of attitude” that puts “to death any possible 
communion” between people (597).“Having once listed the bald physical 
facts,’ Baldwin argues, ‘no one is prepared to go further and decide, of our 
multiple human attributes, which are masculine and which are feminine.” 
To recognize “this complexity” is, Baldwin says, “the signal of maturity; it 
marks the death of the child and the birth of the man.” 

To Baldwin’s dismay, the popular detective fiction of the 1940s catered 
to an attachment to rigid gender roles by giving America “that mindless 
monster, the tough guy” (597). And in such fiction, sinister homosexuals 
always come to “sordid and bloody end|[s]” in order to protect the “im- 
maculate manliness” (599) of the tough guy hero. Worse, Baldwin suggests, 
so many novels “concerned with homosexuality” replicate this very move, 
their gay protagonists meeting violent ends so the threat their gayness poses 
to the innocence of American masculinity can be nullified. Baldwin men- 
tions The City and the Pillar in this context, observing that its ending, like 
the violent endings of other novels about homosexuals, is “compelled by 
a panic which is close to madness” (599) and that such novels “are wholly 
unable to recreate or interpret any of the reality or complexity of human 
experience” (600). Baldwin’s critique of Vidal’s novel here is focused on its 
violent ending, which, as I’ve argued, is triggered by Jim’s rigid attachment 
to a very narrow definition of masculinity. It is this rigid attachmient—this 
preoccupation with preserving an “immaculate manhood” untainted by even 
a hint of the feminine—Baldwin names as a pathology, first in “Preserva- 
tion of Innocence” and later in Giovanni’s Room. 
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If maintaining immaculate manhood is the central preoccupation of 
straight-acting gay masculinity, the present absence of blackness through- 
out Giovanni’s Room reminds us that immaculate masculinity is necessarily 
enmeshed in conceptions of immaculate whiteness. In Baldwin’s work, as 
McBride reminds us, “whenever we are speaking of race, we are always 
already speaking about gender, sexuality, and class” (“Straight” 58), but 
that equation is reversible. Masculinity and whiteness both define nor- 
mative states, prized by the straight-acting gay man in a bid to offset the 
ostensible abnormality of his sexuality. Baldwin critiques Vidal’s novel on 
just this score, just as he holds to account his own protagonist's allegiance 
to dominant cultural categories of normality. 

As an African American reared under American segregation, Bald- 
win knew all too well that an investment in racial, or gender “purity” 
is a phobic reaction to what is perceived as impure. Just as the myth of 
white purity requires the myth of the black male beast (and his exor- 
cism through the violence of lynching), Baldwin knew that the myth of 
masculine purity requires its own abjected inverse: the faggot, the queer, 
the sissy. Thus, as Mae Henderson argues, Giovanni’s Room illuminates 
how “the creation of the authentically (hypo)masculine national subject 
necessitates the production of the inauthentic, sterile, effeminate, non(re) 
productive homosexual subject” (302)—an abjected subject prompting 
in ostensibly normal men the exorcising violence of homosexual panic. 
While Vidal presents Jim Willard as fully human and worthy of respect 
precisely because his masculinity is pure and untainted, then, the mess 
Baldwin’s David makes of his life indicts both the desire for purity inher- 
ent in straight-acting gay male identity and the violence inherent in that 
desire. 

In Giovanni’ Room, this critique comes out of the mouth of queens. 
As we’ve seen, Jacques is the one with the courage to tell David to love 
Giovanni, but he is hardly the only effeminate man in the novel with 
wisdom and insight. Guillaume, the gay bar owner, for example, warns 
Giovanni that David is “just an American boy, after all, doing things in 
France which [he] would not dare to do at home, and that [he] would 
leave [Giovanni] very soon” (108), a prediction that sadly turns out to be 
true. Similarly insightful is another effeminate man David encounters in 
the gay bar the night he meets Giovanni. David's description of this queen 
manifests his disgust but also suggests the man’s power: 
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It looked like a mummy or a zombie .. . it walked on its toes, 
the flat hips moved with a dead, horrifying lasciviousness. . . .It 
glittered in the dim light; the thin, black hair was violent with 
oil, combed forward, hanging in the bangs; the eyelids gleamed 

| with mascara, the mouth raged with lipstick. The face was white 
and thoroughly bloodless with some kind of foundation cream; 
it stank of powder and a gardenia-like perfume. The shirt, open 
coquettishly to the navel, revealed a hairless chest and a silver 
crucifix; the shirt was covered with round, paper-thin wafers, 
red and green and orange and yellow and blue, which stormed 
in the light and made one feel that the mummy might, at any 
moment, disappear in flame. A red sash was around the waist, the 
clinging pants were a surprisingly somber grey. He wore buckles 
on his shoes... .His hands, I noticed, with an unbelieving shock, 
were very large and strong... he did not seem real. (39) 


Loathing the man’s effeminacy, David initially refuses to acknowledge 
him as human, seeing the queen as an “it” rather than as a “he; a mummy 
or a zombie, rather than a person. And David is clearly revolted by the 
feminine details of the man’s styling. Although David associates effeminacy 
with weakness, with the passivity of a mummy or a zombie, his descriptive 
language at the same time associates the man’s effeminacy with an intense, 
possibly dangerous power. The queen’s hair is “violent with oil,” his mouth 
“raged with lipstick,’ and the decorative wafers on his shirt “stormed in 
the light,’ threatening to burst into flame. 

The queen’s fascinating power is not limited to matters of styling. 
Like Jacques and Guillaume, he is able to read David, to know him bet- 
ter than David knows himself. Unbidden, the queen engages David in 
conversation, warning him that Giovanni is “very dangerous” for a “for 
a boy like you” (40). Shocked by both the queen’s appearance and his 
conversational boldness, David tells him to “Go to hell,’ and the queen 
offers a prophetic reply: 


“Oh, no,” he said, “I go not to hell,’ and he clutched his crucifix 
with one large hand. “But you, my dear friend—I fear that you 
shall burn in a very hot fire. .. .You will be very unhappy. Re- 
member that I told you so” And he straightened, as though he 
were a princess and moved, flaming, away through the crowd. 
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In Giovanni’s Room, then, it is the cadre of queens and les folles and 
flaming princesses who see and speak the high price of “immaculate” 
manhood. While its straight-acting protagonist rejects what he sees as their 
weakness, it is these effeminate men in the novel who are strong enough 
to be honest about who and what they are, even in the face of a massively 
homophobic and heteronormative culture. 


Notes 


1.Vidal originally intended the book to end with rape, but his publisher insist- 
ed on murder. The change from murder to rape in Vidal’s revised 1965 edition 
thus restores his original intention for the novel. For more information on The 
City and The Pillar’s publication history, see Byrne Fone, 690-91. 


2. Chauncey’s study focuses on New York City, but the mid-twentieth-century 
transition between sexual classification regimes was not limited to New York, 
the North, or even to large urban centers. Historian John Howard, studying 
Mississippi from roughly the end of World War II to the dawn of the AIDS cri- 
sis, finds that “throughout the twentieth century, queer sexuality continued to 
be understood as both acts and identities, behaviors and beings” (xviii). Howard 
does not suggest that the normal man/fairy dichotomy Chauncey describes 
existed in mid-twentieth century Mississippi, but his work does indicate that 
some men felt that having sex with men was an exterior sign of an interior es- 
sence called a sexuality, while other men understood same-sex sexual encoun- 
ters as isolated incidents of behavior which had little to do with their identity 
or lasting sense of self. 


3. Unless otherwise indicated, all citations from The City and the Pillar are taken 
from the revised 1965 edition. 


4. Far from being a mere sub-cultural curiosity, the straight-acting gay man 

is, for some scholars of sexuality, central to their understanding of contempo- 
rary male homosexuality. In Epistemology of the Closet, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick 
points out that for many scholars of sexuality, “what is presumed to define 
modern homosexuality ‘as we understand it” is the “straight-acting and —ap- 
pearing gay male,” a figure marked by his stark “gender intransitivity” (46). 
And in “How to Bring Your Kids Up Gay,’ she points out that the straight- 
acting gay man has been central to what she calls “revisionist psychoanalysis, 
including ego psychology” (155) in the US since 1973. That is, since 1973, the 
American Psychiatric Association has no longer classified homosexuality as a 
mental illness, but it has continued to classify effeminacy as an unhealthy disor- 
der: “Revisionist analysts seem prepared to like some gay men, but the healthy 
homosexual is one who ... acts masculine” (156). Furthermore, Sedgwick 
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argues that this valorization of the straight-acting gay man has also been foun- 
dational to many modes of gay liberationist politics. In working for the “de- 
pathologization of an atypical sexual object-choice” (homosexuality), that is, 
some gay men have also participated in the “new pathologization of an atypical 
gender identification” (effeminacy); Sedgwick argues that this move pursues 
the normalization of homosexuality at the expense of the continued stigmati- 
zation of effeminacy (158). 


5. For more on the history of American writing concerned with male-male 
desire before the 1948 publication of The City and the Pillar, see Austen, Bron- 
ski, Fone, Gifford, Levin, and Slide. 


6. For more on the reception of The City and the Pillar by gay critics and liter- 
ary historians, see Austen: “Only with the publication of Vidal’s The City and 
the Pillar in 1948 did there emerge a main character whose gayness was not 
camouflaged by his being too young, too old, sexually ambivalent, frightened, 
silly, or pathological. Though hesitant to admit it to himself, Jim Willard turns 
out to be definitively gay, and thus The City and the Pillar is the most forthright 
novel of the decade” (118); Levin: “Vidal’s status made it impossible for critics 
to ignore this novel as they had previous ones in which homosexual behavior 
was central” (75-76); Adams: the novel’s “‘lurid’ reputation assured it the status 
of a best-seller, thus making it one of the first homosexual novels to reach a 
vast audience” (15); and Fone (690-91). 


n 


7. For a discussion of the ways in which same-sex desire had been highly vis- 
ible (and often well-integrated into wider heterosexual culture) in New York 
City as early as the late nineteenth century, see Chauncey, in particular, his 
twelfth chapter, which details how a vibrant and visible gay culture was sys- 
tematically excluded from the city’s public life beginning in the 1930s. For 
more on the history of gay and lesbian identity formation and the histories of 
American homophobia, see D’Emilio, and Howard. 


8. For Vidal’s views on same-sex desire; his now infamous claim that there are 
no homosexuals, only homosexual acts; and his lifelong erotic fascination with 
twins, see Behrendt, especially pp. 45-60. 


9.“Donald Webster Cory” was the pen-name of Dr. Edward Sagarin (1913- 
1986), a professor of sociology and criminology whom Claude Summers calls 
“the Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde of the American homophile movement.” Sagarin 

was a member of the Matachine Society, and his The Homosexual in America 
anticipated “the change of consciousness and the collective response among 
homosexuals that would not fully materialize until after the Stonewall Riots of 
1969” (Summers). But in the 1960s, Sagarin parted ways with more liberal ac- 
tivists who rejected the idea that homosexuals were inherently sick. For more 
on Sagarin’s life, see Summers. 
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10.This fight about whether Jim does or does not hate women does not oc- 
cur in the revised 1965 edition of the novel. In its place is a breakup scene in 
which Sullivan tells Jim “there is something wrong with two men living to- 
gether, a man and a woman too, for that matter. Unless they have children, it’s 
pointless” (178). Jim agrees, saying “We're too selfish,’ and the two men part 
ways (179). 


11. In addition to Ross’s reading of Giovanni’s Room, also see Ferguson; Hen- 
derson; Holland; McBride, “Straight Black Studies”; and Reid-Pharr. 
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Smith Academy, and Milton Academy 
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E. anyone who values maturity over innocence, mocking the fool- 
ishness of one’s childhood can be a tempting sport. T. S. Eliot was a 
champion athlete in this regard, and as an adult he relished poking fun 
of his younger self, especially the schoolboy. What some might refer to as 
their carefree youth Eliot recalls in a commemorative talk as “my early 
irresponsible years” (Criticize 44).! Singling out his poor performances in 
mathematics and physics, he attributes the patchiness of his education not 
to his former teachers at Smith Academy, whom he warmly commends, 
but to his own “laziness and caprice” (45). In another speech, given at 
Milton Academy, Eliot again salutes former teachers and gleefully de- 
scribes his incompetence in science: “I was always three or four behind 
with [laboratory experiments]; I never used to get anything to explode” 
(“Address” 6). 

Such recollections of laziness and ineptitude have been engineered 
to amuse his audiences. Nonetheless, Eliot the middle-aged man was 
often irritated by his younger self, with a tetchy strain directed at the 
schoolboy. One graduation ode that he had written at the age of sixteen 
contained sentiments that would make the older man wince:“Great duties 
call—the twentieth century / More grandly dowered than those which 
came before, / Summons” (Complete 593).? Once he had rediscovered this 
poem in the war-torn London of 1943, Eliot wryly noted the adolescent's 
naiveté when he turned the typescript over to John Hayward, his bibliog- 
rapher: “I hope you will be impressed by the pathos of the hopes which 
I expressed for the twentieth century and for the future of a day school 
which was dissolved through lack of pupils a few years later” (Poems 34). 
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Another recollection of this graduation poem fits the same pattern of 
grand-hopes-followed-by-bombs. Eliot recalled that after he recited the 
poem from the stage a teacher had congratulated him, describing the 
poem as “excellent, as such poems go”—his teacher’s sly qualification a 
setup for the more devastating news that Eliot’s delivery had been “very 
bad indeed” (Criticize 43). While this anecdote is both true (probably) and 
well crafted (certainly), what is worth noting is this recurrent whim of 
the middle-aged Eliot to explode the schoolboy’s delusions. 

The juvenilia presented abundant opportunities to scoff at its affec- 
tations. Eliot dismissed another youthful poem as an imitation of Byron 
“tinged with that disillusion and cynicism only possible at the age of 
sixteen” (Poetry 223). If Eliot seemed to be protesting too much about his 
youth, he had a ready answer: “To be told anecdotes of one’s own child- 
hood by an elderly relative is usually tedious.” Of course, such anecdotes 
are only tedious to those who do not wish to be reminded of who they 
were as children. 

It is not just Eliot the memoirist who looks down his nose at adoles- 
cence, but also Eliot the critic. In his essays, Eliot valued maturity, both as 
a literary and a moral category. In The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, 
he dismisses wholesale the work of Percy Bysshe Shelley as the work of 
an adolescent mind (80). Likewise, Eliot’s essay “What is a Classic?” ex- 
plores the qualities that make a work of art enduring: “maturity of mind, 
maturity of manners, maturity of language, and perfection of the com- 
mon style” (Poetry 60). Eliot mobilizes the concept of maturity for the 
ends of literary and moral judgment, and as he theorizes it, the concept 
is presumably universal. But its roots are personal. 

Usually Eliot’s tone in such matters veers between irritation and 
amusement. But sometimes his tone could shade into hostility, as in his 
1933 graduation address at Milton Academy. By way of acknowledging 
that most graduation speeches are forgettable, Eliot excuses the students 
from listening to him and instead addresses the ghost of his seventeen- 
year-old self whom he imagines to be “skulking” (“Address” 5) about the 
premises: “I have always wanted to say something to him,” Eliot says of 
his former self, “and I have a number of grievances against that character.” 
He continues: “See what a mess you have made of things. What have you 
got to say for yourself?” Unsurprisingly, Eliot finds that his ghost: “does 
not like me any better than I like him” (6). 
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For dramatic effect, Eliot-the-adult has worked up the persona of 
curmudgeonly scold, which must have captured his young audience’s at- 
tention. But Eliot-the-adolescent gets rather a drubbing. By way of indi- 
rect example to the graduating students, Eliot chastises his adolescent self 
on three accounts. First, he needs to learn to stop borrowing his thoughts, 
desires, and feelings second-hand from others: “It is bad enough to think 
and want the things that your elders want you to think and want, but it 
is still worse to think and want just like all your contemporaries” (“Ad- 
dress” 8). Second, “irrevocable” choices will lead the youth to complain: 
“Whatever you do, I wish someone had said to me then, ‘don’t whimper 
but take the consequences?” And third, his young self has admired success 
rather than “the qualities, moral and mental, which go to make success.” 
Though Eliot sounds exasperated, when these shortcomings are totted 
up, they do not amount to much: he had let himself be influenced, he had 
pitied himself for bad choices, and he had been ambitious. What youth 
has not committed such lapses? The three failings he lists thus seem less 
the mistakes of his own adolescence than critiques of his adult self. The 
intolerance directed at this younger self mainly reflects his contemporary 
self-recriminations. 

A few months before his speech at Milton, Eliot had finally filed for 
a separation from his increasingly distraught wife, whose mental illness 
would eventually consign her to an asylum. It is likely that Eliot is project- 
ing back onto the adolescent some of the weight of those difficult years. 
By 1933, Eliot had endured almost eighteen years of a marriage that was 
increasingly mirthless and debilitating, and the Christian convert was on 
the point of collapse: morally opposed to divorce, he was still unable to 
steel himself to return to his wife. Written during a moment of great per- 
sonal crisis, this graduation speech—in which he excoriates his younger 
self—provides an exaggerated example of what happens in more subtle 
ways in Eliot’s other accounts of his adolescence. Of course any number 
of factors may have influenced the way Eliot constructed narratives about 
his youth: modesty, embarrassment, imperfect memory, or rhetorical ef 
fect. But whether humorous or annoyed, what most often recurs in those 
narratives is an insistent detachment from his adolescent self. 

Even this detachment is never quite consistent. In the same com- 
memorative talk in which he accuses himself of “laziness and caprice,” 
Eliot also acknowledges that his memories of Smith Academy, where he 
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was a student for seven years, are “on the whole happy ones” (Criticize 
44-45). Most poignantly, near the end of his life, Eliot confides to his old 
friend Ezra Pound: “The only happy years of my life, since I was a small 
boy, have been due to marrying [Valerie].’ For the elder Eliot, his child- 
hood and his second marriage bookend a long stretch of unhappiness in 
the middle. 

The conflicting signals Eliot sends with regard to his childhood have 
led scholars to incompatible conclusions. Eliot’s biographer, Lyndall Gor- 
don, describes his childhood as one of devotion, coddling, and “secure 
intimacy” (7), while a recent book just as confidently describes it as one of 
“general unhappiness” (Spurr 11).To sort out these contradictions, I offer 
three suggestions for understanding the fault lines in the psychology of 
Eliot’s middle age. First, by keeping his youthful self at arm’s length, Eliot 
protects himself from being swamped by nostalgia for the warm security 
of his youth. And by focusing his irritation on his schoolboy self, he safely 
cordons off his adoring family from implicit criticism. Eliot was not able 
to square the misery of his adult life with the happiness of his childhood 
until the joy of his late marriage intervened and shifted the terms in 
which he had understood his life. Second, a fault line runs between his 
critical engagement with great works of literature and his own body of 
creative work. The writer who keeps insisting on the distinction between 
adolescence and maturity is a writer who is anxious to believe that he has 
achieved the crossover securely. 

A third fault line originates in the difficult fact that Eliot’s success 
as a poet came at the expense of his parents’ expectations and familial 
traditions. In 1914, when he left on a Sheldon travelling fellowship for 
Oxford, his parents assumed that, after a year abroad, Eliot would return 
to Harvard and finish his doctorate. But Eliot had become increasingly 
discouraged with academia. His family continued to hold out hope that 
he would take up a profession—anything but literature—even after Eliot’s 
precipitous marriage, in June 1915, to the unstable Vivien Haigh-Wood, 
a marriage that would make his residency in England permanent. Such 
pressures—a bewildered family across the ocean, a lack of job prospects in 
England, and a difficult marriage—would have vied with the young Eliot’s 
fierce resolve for a life in poetry. It would have been painful for Eliot to 
face that his ambition could seemingly be pursued only at the cost of his 
happiness. But when these contradictions of Eliot’s middle age are cleared 
away, the historical record of his adolescence speaks in a different register. 
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Eliot at the Lockwood School: 1896[?]-1898 


For a young boy to pass his entrance examinations for Smith Academy, 
he would have needed a few years of preparation in basic subjects, which 
the young Eliot undertook at the Lockwood School, in a building a block 
from the Lockwood family residence. Harford W. H. Powel’s thesis on El- 
iot’s early life describes the Lockwood School as a “kindergarten-primary 
school” (6) for boys the age of seven or eight.* And her obituary describes 
the school as providing early training to children “of the most prominent 
families in the city.’* It was founded and operated by a husband-and-wife 
team, Robert M. Lockwood and Ellen Dean Lockwood, whom Eliot 
misremembered in later age as “Miss Lockwood” (Powel 4). 

The Lockwood School was situated at 3841 Delmar Avenue, a little 
over a mile to the west of the Eliot home, and as Eliot was too young to 
go such a distance alone, his nurse, Annie Dunn, walked him to school 
every day. One of Eliot’s classmates there, Thomas H. McKittrick, de- 
scribes having trouble keeping up with Tom in those subjects they studied 
together (Ackroyd 25). McKittrick was also a regular playmate of Eliot’s; a 
picture shows them together outside of the Eliot home, where they played 
in the yard or on the adjacent grounds of the Mary Institute (Ackroyd). It 
is unclear when Eliot began his study at the Lockwood school, but given 
his age, it is unlikely that he studied there for more than two or three 
years. 

As both Eliot and McKittrick recalled only the influence of Mrs. 
Lockwood (rather than her husband), the younger boys of the school were 
presumably under her care. A member of the Eliots’ Unitarian church, the 
Church of the Messiah, where she actively participated in its works and 
societies, Ellen Lockwood would have been an acquaintance of the Eliot 
family. Described as a woman of “lovable disposition” (“Mrs. Lockwood's 
Funeral”) and energy, Mrs. Lockwood was also a member, with Mrs. Eliot, 
of the Wednesday Club. Eliot was a student of Mrs. Lockwood’ in the 
final year of her life. When she died in December of 1898 at age forty- 
three, she had been suffering for many years from spinal curvature. In spite 
of this affliction, her obituary describes her final year as one of “unusual 


vitality and will power.’ The Lockwood School closed shortly after her 
death. 
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The model student: at Smith Academy, 1898-1905 


Early in its development, Washington University—founded by William 
Greenleaf Eliot, Jr., the poet’s grandfather 


began a preparatory de- 
partment. By the 1870s, the program had acquired the organizational 
status of an academny, and in 1879 it was rechristened Smith Academy in 
honor of James and Persis Smith, who donated the cost of a building and 
grounds on the corner of Washington Avenue and 19th Street, about half 
a mile to the east of the Eliot home. That same year, the academy moved 
into these new quarters. But the school’s new location in an industrial area 
soon hindered its enrollment. Because of the noise from a nearby stove 
factory, both Smith Academy and the Manual Training School moved 
into buildings that were completed in 1905, just as Eliot was graduating. 

At the time of Eliot’s matriculation, Smith was “the aristocratic boys’ 
academy of St. Louis,’ whose families represented, according to a con- 
temporary newspaper account, “the highest walks of business, social, and 
literary life in St. Louis” (qtd. in Morrow 123). In late September of 1898, 
the ten-year-old Eliot entered Smith Academy, where he had been placed 
in the second year class of the Preparatory Department.® Presumably, it 
was both his age and his performance on the entrance examinations that 
landed him in the Preparatory Department, but he was allowed to skip the 
first year class. When Eliot advanced up into the Academic Department, 
he elected the Classical Course, a six-year program designed for those 
preparing for a regular Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Two extant ledgers from Eliot’s time at Smith (Record of Attendance, 
Deportment, and Scholarship and Record of Examinations) present a general 
portrait of Eliot as an excellent student, especially in his first years. This 
is not what scholars have suspected, nor what Eliot himself claimed to 
remember. Using Eliot’s purportedly low grades as evidence, Lyndall Gor- 
don describes Henry Ware Eliot’s disappointment in his school-age son, 
claiming that Eliot’s father had “commended Tom as a modest and affec- 
tionate son, not as a promising one, and this left the boy rather ‘mournful, 
since his grades, mostly C’s, gave no indication of latent gifts” (6). But the 
historical record does not support such an account. Eliot’s grades were not 
“mostly C’s.” For his seven years at Smith, they were overwhelmingly A’s 
and B’s in all academic subjects. Only in his final two years do his grades 
slip, and then only slightly: for the first term of his final year, he earns 
A’s and B’ in five out of seven academic subjects (elocution—never the 
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shy boy’s forte—holds steady at 75); for the second term, four academic 
subjects are B or higher, while three slip into the C range. His worst term 
at Smith, this last one suggests a faint, if understandable slacking in energy 
for a student in the final stretch, but it is not one that could be described 
as slipshod. 

In addition to grades in academic subjects, Smith records include a 
grade for “deportment,” given three times per term. As we would expect 
of such a conscientious boy—whose grandfather was the founder of the 
school and whose father was on the Board of Directors—Eliot’s grades 
for deportment are usually 100% or a point or two below. But in the first 
term of the 1903-04 session, Eliot’s deportment grade slips down to 90%. 
We can only imagine what caused this brush with naughtiness. 

Three authors who held center stage in the curriculum of Smith 
Academy were William Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, and Oliver Gold- 
smith. Those who keep track of early literary influences will be interested 
to note that both Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield and Scott’s Ivanhoe 
appear three times in the curriculum. Of the Shakespeare plays that were 
read and reviewed in subsequent years, Eliot studied Othello, Macbeth, Mer- 
chant of Venice, and Julius Caesar, as well as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
the latter in his first year of the Academic Department. In one contempo- 
raneous letter, Charlotte Eliot claims that her son “has read practically all 
of Shakespeare, whom he admires, and retains much in memory” (Eliot, 
Letters 4). But that phrase “practically all” sticks out suspiciously, and the 
young Eliot’s supposed admiration for Shakespeare likely has more to 
do with a mother projecting her ambitions than with the boy’s natural 
desires. Later in life, Eliot would comment: “The only pleasure that I got 
from Shakespeare was the pleasure of being commended for reading him; 
had I been a child of more independent mind I should have refused to 
read him at all” (Use 24). 

In that same letter of his mother’s, Eliot lists in his own hand texts that 
he has read in order to give Milton Academy—his prospective school— 
some indication of what he has already covered. Comparing this list of 
what Eliot claimed to have studied with the official course of study in 
the Smith Academy Catalogue for 1904-05, suggests that such courses of 
study are reliable guides for understanding what Eliot was exposed to as 
a student. On the basis of the young Eliot’s list, the British author Peter 
Ackroyd has characterized the classical course of Smith as “more diffuse” 
than the equivalent in an English public school, eyeing it skeptically as a 
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“canter through the centuries” (25). “It may not go very deep,’ Ackroyd 
opines, “but it goes extraordinarily wide and confirms the American 
predilection for cross-cultural references on a gigantic scale” (25-26). 
But Ackroyd is not aware of the difference—because the young Eliot’s 
list does not always distinguish—between texts read in his sixth year and 
those read in his fifth year, nor does he account for the fact that the list 
doesn’t distinguish between texts that are studied in depth and those re- 
viewed from previous years. As a result, he underestimates the “depth” of 
Smith’s classical course of study. 


Smith’s curriculum is a solidly constructed course of study, and one 
that mirrors closely the curriculum of another esteemed institution, Mil- 
ton Academy. For example, the plays by Shakespeare, the essays by Burke 
and Macaulay, the histories of and translations from Latin, Greek, and 
French that Eliot accomplished in his sixth year class—a breadth that both 
amazes and worries Ackroyd by its implicit lack of context—have all been 
prepared for in previous years with substantial groundwork in grammar 
and language (Latin, French, Greek, and English), long stretches of history 
courses (Roman, Greek, English, American), and constant assignments of 
sight translation and prose composition—not to mention the points in the 
curriculum slotted for review of previous years’ material. Eliot’s sixth year 
class study of Greek and Roman history was no breezy summary, but two 
separate courses, each the culmination of years of study. Institutions such 
as Smith and Milton built their curricula on the expectations of receiving 
institutions, especially Harvard. The archives of Smith Academy include 
a piece of ephemera entitled “Recent Changes in the Requirements for 
Admission to Harvard College,’ a document that specifies exact texts and 
editions for various subjects and indicates what portions of those texts are 
to be covered. Harvard was not merely an abstract goal of its students or a 
behind-the-scenes impetus for teachers, but an overt driver of curriculum 
at Smith. 

Smith’s records shed some dim light on the problem of Eliot’s having 
failed his entrance exam in physics for Harvard. In the summer before 
his entrance into Milton Academy, Eliot’s mother writes to the headmas- 
ter regarding her son’s marks: “‘B’ in History, and ‘C’ in everything else 
except Physics, in which he was conditioned, receiving ‘E? This result 
was not unexpected, as he had in the latter study a poor teacher, who 
finally broke down with nervous prostration” (Letters 6). (It is Charlotte 
Eliot’s phrase “‘C’ in everything else” that has led some to assume that 
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Eliot was a poor student at Smith. But Eliot’s mother is referring to the 
Harvard preliminaries, not to her son’s final grades at Smith, which were 
an A, three B’s—including one in physics—and three C’s.) For his first 
term of physics, Eliot aces all of his classroom work, with an average of 
93. But then he flubs the end-of-term exam with a 60, earning him a 77 
average—uneven work that bespeaks the instructor's troubles alluded to 
by Eliot’s mother.’ In his address at Washington University in 1953, Eliot 
commends all of his former teachers at Smith by name, but he cannot 
recall his physics teacher’s name: “As I failed to pass my entrance examina- 
tion in physics, you will not be surprised that I have forgotten the name 
of the master who taught it” (Criticize 45). Perhaps his sidestepping of his 
teacher’s breakdown is as much a matter of decorum as of forgetfulness. 
Sandwiched in the middle of the class schedule at Smith was a period 
called “Recess and Gymnasium” which took up fifty minutes. Systematic 
training “under the direction of a careful instructor” (Smith 12), for the 
object of improving the boys’ health and bearing, was required of all stu- 
dents unless excused by a physician or parent for health reasons. A picture 


of its high-ceilinged gymnasium shows students in suit jackets and ties 
frozen on their bars in mid-exercise. It is a roomy, well-equipped space: in 
addition to sets of parallel bars, pull-up bars, vertical poles and rings, there 
are mats and open spaces for exercise. While Eliot was not permitted by 
his parents to participate in football or other contact sports because of a 
congenital hernia, he did participate regularly in the gymnasium training 
at Smith (Letters 9). So in addition to the friendships of the classroom, he 
enjoyed the daily camaraderie of the gymnasium. 

Debarred from club sports, the schoolboy would have turned to other 
sources of amusement.’ In Eliot’s first year at Smith, the school would 
have been abuzz with preparations for its new literary magazine, Smith 
Academy Record, which debuted in April, 1899.A triumph and a source of 
pride, it was a large production for such a small school, involving students 
and faculty, several editors, and a business manager. 

As preparations for Smith’s literary magazine got underway, the ten- 
year-old Eliot began his own literary magazine at home, Fireside.” Begin- 
ning with free time between terms, Eliot eventually assembled fourteen 
issues in the space of three weeks, from January 28 to February 19, 1899. 
Now housed in the Houghton Library, eleven of the fourteen issues are 
extant, totaling a whopping 176 pages. Even granting the small size of the 
pages and the generous spacing of items, the magazine reveals a fertile and 
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light-hearted imagination: serial adventure stories, jokes, gossip, local news, 
poems, legalese, magazine copy, and editorial commentary. They show 
a boy wholly immersed in turn-of-the-century magazine culture and 
drolly imitating its generic conventions. Foreshadowing the older Eliot’s 
zeal for publishing, the boy started at the same time a second periodical, 
Eliot’s Floral Magazine, which sends up florid nature writing and whose 
more limited potential doomed it to one issue (Crawford 15). In spite 
of his outsized ambitions for editorship, Eliot never worked as a student 
editor for the school magazine during his seven years at Smith. He began 
publishing in it only a few months before his graduation: four stories and 
two poems in four separate issues of Smith Academy Record. 

The school’s literary magazine provides a window into the ideologies 
of class, race, and gender at Smith at the turn of the century. In February 
of 1905, Smith Academy Record premiered the school’s new fight song, 
“Smith Forever.’ Written by Eliot’s lively English master, Roger Conant 
Hatch, the song is praised by the student editors of Smith Academy Record 
as having “a pretty good snap to it” (7).'! In addition to the expected 
fight-song tropes of defeating enemies, the song exhorts the students 
to go out into the world and found their own schools with Smith as a 
model: 


The seeds of glory thro’ the earth, 
Smith’s soldier sons have sown. 

We’ll rear a kingdom wide of schools, 
And set Smith on the throne. 


Their fathers and grandfathers had built such institutions from the ground 
up. Why shouldn’t the sons be held to the same standard? This notion 
of spreading the glory of one’s alma mater is not original to Hatch, but 
a commonplace of the educational institutions of the time and of the 
mercantile and upper classes that supported them. The idea appears as 
the major premise of Eliot’s own graduation poem for Smith Academy, 
“To the Class of 1905,” in which the beloved school is addressed in the 
second person: “May worthier sons be thine, from far and near / To spread 
thy name o’er distant lands and seas!” (Complete 594) the speaker intones, 
comparing himself and his peers to “colonists” (592) leaving Smith to find 
“their fortunes on some foreign shore.” In the graduation exercises of his 
next school, Milton Academy, the class historian describes the students’ 
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collective realization, as they neared their final year, of “the unity and 
purpose of the school, and our responsibility to maintain its traditions 
and reputation” (Amory 119). Such issues of privilege and status, the 
propagation of glory and fame, descend from nineteenth-century impe- 
rialism and bourgeois striving. When in “Smith Forever” boys of Smith 
sing the refrain “our brains and muscle rule the world” (7), such tropes of 
conquest and superiority do not drop out of the sky innocent of culture 
or class politics. 

Similarly, as regards questions of race, the Smith Academy Record offers 
this poem, in its joke pages, where short poems and exchanges collected 
from other sources are passed on: 


The Zulu man may love his girl, 
The Indian his squaw; 

The Chinaman may think his wife 
A gem without a flaw. 


The brown upon his lady’s face 
May please the Esquimau; 
They’ve had no education, and 
They really do not know. 


But no black girl will do for me, 

Nor yellow one, or red, 

No brown-faced. [sic] shiny Esquimau— 
PIl take a white instead. '* 


Smith Academy and Washington University were nonetheless more 
open to a variety of “others” than were many other institutions—with the 
caveat that the collegiate division’s openness to blacks, Jews, Hispanics, Na- 
tive Americans, and women had as much to do with its troubled finances 
as with its nonsectarian, liberal traditions (see Morrow 123). Shortly after 
Eliot graduated from Smith, Washington University was actively recruit- 
ing Jewish students at a time when many schools on the east coast were 
limiting their number. While the collegiate division worked independently 
of its preparatory divisions by the late nineteenth century, it is likely that 
Jewish students matriculated with Eliot at Smith Academy, as the rolls of 
his classmates contain a large number of German-Jewish names. 
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Until late in the nineteenth century, there was a relative openness 
to admitting blacks within the preparatory divisions and the collegiate 
division. As late as 1896, two years before Eliot enrolled at Smith, four 
black students had attended either Smith Academy or the Manual Train- 
ing School, two of Washington University’s pre-collegiate programs. The 
school’s later change of policy was likely due to increasing racial tensions 
at the turn of the century (Morrow 463-64). 

The school’s openness to women was more consistent. Women 
had been matriculating in the undergraduate programs since 1870, and 
they could be found in its doctoral programs and higher teaching posts 
(O’Connor 47, 70). But while these demographics in the collegiate de- 
partment tell us something about the academic heights to which women 
could aspire in St. Louis, more telling was the Mary Institute, the other 
preparatory division of the university. Because of its high enrollment, 
this girls’ school had a broad effect on a large population. Founded by 
William Greenleaf Eliot and attended by T. S. Eliot’s sisters, the Mary 
Institute challenged the prevailing ethos of female “finishing schools,” 
of which it took a dim view. Its purpose was to “secure an accurate and 
sound education,” one circular chided, “not limited or specially directed 
to the superficial or more showy requirements, to which too much time 
is generally devoted in schools for young ladies” (qtd. in O’Connor 24). 
Such progressive principles could be traced directly to William Greenleaf 
Eliot, whose Lectures to Young Women (1854) argued that the education 
afforded to women 


should be fixed not by some arbitrary idea of how much a 
woman ought to know, or how much it is safe to teach without 
spoiling her as a . . . faithful drudge. . . .But the limits of female 
education should be fixed, as of the man’s, by the capacity of the 
individual scholar and the external means within reach. 


Of course, Smith Academy and its parent institution, Washington 
University, were not the only influences on the young Eliot’s life. His 
proud family, the quasi-aristocratic, mercantile class to which it belonged, 
and the social and moral codes of Unitarianism were other, crucial factors 
that certainly helped shape his childhood—as did his leisure reading and 
the popular culture of St. Louis." Perhaps especially because of his close 
ties to the school, Washington University’s cultural atmosphere was likely 
to have had a particularly strong effect. 
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Gus Krutzsch and other characters 


The memory of his schoolboy self—‘that character’—was enough to 
set Eliot’s imagination running on a Dickensian course. When Eliot was 
the assistant editor of the Egoist, he wrote a series of fictional letters to 
the editor, styling himself in one as “Charles Augustus Conybeare” (Let- 
ters 237) and in another as “J. A. D. Spence” (236), who hailed from the 
dactylically improbable “Thridlingston Grammar School.” Here Eliot 
manages to combine the old sport of spoofing English place names with 
his own in-joke of populating grammar schools with memorably named 
characters. 

Eliot’s most unforgettable pseudonym is “Gus Krutzsch,’ the nom de 
plume of his 1921 poem “Song to the Opherian.’"* At the same time that 
“Gus Krutzsch” makes his publishing debut as purported author of “Song 
to the Opherian,” Eliot is drafting The Waste Land.'° Revising a scene 
involving drunken undergraduates, Eliot tries out nicknames in the draft’s 
margins, including “Heinie Krutzsch.” (“Heinie,” short for Heinrich, was 
a common, post-WW/ insult for Germans.) The name is later modified 
to “Gus Krutzsch.” 

According to Francis Noel Lees, “Krutzsch” is a reference to Petro- 
nius’s Satyricon via the translation of the name “Encolpius,” which means 
“the Crutch or Crotch” (344). Valerie Eliot, in her 1971 edition of the 
facsimile of The Waste Land, remarks that her husband’s “choice of Gus 
Krutzsch is interesting” (125), and she dutifully footnotes Lees’s article, 
adding her own flourish as evidence, sanctioning Lees’s reading of the 
Krutzsch-Encolpius-Crotch iterations by citing yet another scholar 
who had claimed: “a Peacockian translation [of Encolpius] might be Mr. 
Encrotch, an appropriate choice for the protagonist of a predominantly 
sexual story.”!© Thus do the grunting monosyllables of “Gus Krutzsch” 
take on the allusive power of Neronian literature and cryptic bawdry. 

Whatever the referential scope of the name, its origin likely derives 
from Smith Academy, where a certain August Rodney Krutzsch was a 
classmate of Eliot’s.'’ Eliot’s reaching for the name of his classmate Gus 
Krutzsch as a pseudonym in 1921 occurs around the same time that he 
recalls other classmates’ names in his early drafts of Sweeney Agonistes. 
Two characters in that experimental play appear in a 1923 outline of the 
scenario: Swarts and Klipstein.'* Some twenty years before, Eliot would 
have known Joseph Louis Swarts at Smith Academy, two years ahead 
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of him. And in the class behind Eliot was Louis Frederick Klipstein.'? 
Krumpacker, the name of another character in the draft, was the name 
of a Harvard classmate. In Eliot’s own class at Smith Academy were the 
brotherly pair Otto Henry Schwarz and Marquard Jacob Schwarz, other 
possible models for the name Swarts. Another classmate, Charles Ware 
Waughop—a peer to whom Eliot may have been related—was the prob- 
able source for Sweeney Agonistes’ Wauchope. Less certain attribution may 
be made with regard to the Schwarz brothers in Eliot’s class: “Muriel 
A. Schwartz” was another pseudonym Eliot used in 1917. And another 
loose attribution might be traced to Charles Augustus Dostal (two years 
ahead of Eliot at Smith), as another of Eliot’s pseudonyms was Charles 
Augustus Conybeare. 

Within a short period then, from 1917 to as late as 1923, as many as 
six names from Eliot’s school make their appearance in his work. Some 
thirty years later, a seventh name from Eliots memory may have bubbled 
up when he was searching for character names for his play The Confiden- 
tial Clerk, which he began writing in 1951.Two years ahead of Eliot at 
Smith Academy was one Harold Winslow Simpkins, whose last name is 
a possible source for Colby Simpkins. And, of course, the most famous 
name of all, Prufrock—though not a classmate of Eliot’s—was a St. Louis 
merchant with an as-yet-unnoted connection to Smith Academy. We'll 
turn to that curious relationship in a moment. 

We can only speculate about why Eliot, during the time he is com- 
posing The Waste Land and Sweeney Agonistes, turns to the memory of 
his classmates. Perhaps it reflects the difference of scale between these 
two works. Where The Waste Land spans multiple cultures, religions, 
and eras, Sweeney Agonistes, written for the stage, is set in a London flat, 
identifiable and narrow. Turning from the dreamscape of The Waste Land, 
Eliot requires for Sweeney Agonistes characters with bodily forms and 
mundane histories, and so he peoples a small stage with lively characters 
out of his own adolescence. Where in his criticism and prose he repre- 
sents his youth with detachment or exasperation, here his imagination is 
constricted by no such chastising monitor, and Eliot can revel in boyish 
energy and comradeship for the comic scenes of Sweeney Agonistes. 

How much the characterizations in Sweeney Agonistes are indebted 
to their historical namesakes is something we probably cannot know. 
But in the aftermath of his nervous breakdown in 1921 and his struggle 
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with writing The Waste Land, he may have turned in his imagination 
to the intimacy of schoolboy friends. In his commemorative speech at 
Washington University, Eliot seemed to recall the ethnic mix of such 
names as Krutzsch, Klipstein, Swarts, Waughop, Schwartz, and Simpkins, 
and with apparent pride, comments: “it seems to me that, for a school of 
small numbers, we were a well-mixed variety of local types” (Criticize 45). 


C. William Prufrock, J. Alfred Prufrock 


T. S. Eliots most famous character, of course, is J. Alfred Prufrock. That 
the name derives from St. Louis is long established, though little has 
been known about this person besides the strange last name and that 
he sold furniture. The first attribution of the merchant’s name to Eliot’s 
poem dates from 1951, when Stephen Stepanchev espied a 1912 ad for 
a furniture establishment, the Prufrock-Litton Company, in a St. Louis 
magazine, Reedy’s Mirror.” While the advertisement dates from some time 
after Eliot had left St. Louis, Stepanchev was resourceful enough to write 
to Eliot regarding the furniture-maker. Eliot’s response is that he had no 
conscious memory of the merchant’s name. But he gamely gives credit 
where it is likely due: “I think that it must be assumed that I did [acquire 
the name in this way], and that the memory has been obliterated” (qtd. 
in Stepanchev 401).?! 

But the source is almost certainly much closer—and much more 
revealing—than that 1912 magazine advertisement. In the inaugural 
volume of the Smith Academy Record, April 1899—Eliot’s first year as a 
student—a notice for “Prufrock’s” advertised student chairs, and similar 
advertisements appeared regularly until the March 1900 issue. Each of 
the nearly identical ads consists of a vertical column of text beside an 
illustration of an upholstered chair. With its carvings and curvings, the 
chair is more than merely functional. At a time when chair design was 
trending leaner, the deep-button upholstery, elaborate carving and rich 
fabric point backwards to a mid-century design. 

The marketing of this piece of furniture as a “student chair” reflects 
the shifting sociology of home life. To a contemporary eye, there is noth- 
ing about the design of the chair that spells student—no flat surface for 
writing, no shelf or drawer for books, no pocket for pencils. It is nothing 
more than an elaborated side chair with casters; St. Louis homes were 
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already filled with such appurtenances. Nor is Prufrock’s “student chair” 
a prototype of the modern office chair; those newfangled innovations 
of swiveling, pivoting, and rolling developed independently of furniture 
designed for the home. Calling it a “student chair,’ then, marks less the 
function of its design than the newly developed identity of its user. By 
the late nineteenth century, the role of a child was increasingly to be a 
student at school and at home. Eliot’s childhood coincided exactly with 
a shift in the organization of home life in America, evidence for which 
exists even in the language: homework, as a concept referring to “lessons 
and exercises to be done by a school-child at home” dates to 1889, the 
year after Eliot’s birth.” Ten years later, the clever William Prufrock is 
endeavoring to harness this new identity for his own commercial ends. 

What marks this piece as a student chair is not how it is designed 
but how it is designated. By having a special chair marked out for the 
use of a child doing “homework,” the family signaled the importance of 
that work. The young Eliot certainly had homework to do. For its aca- 
demic session 1899-1900, the Smith Academy Catalogue insists: “Pupils are 
expected to prepare at home a part of the lessons assigned for each day, 
and their hours of study should be regular and free from interruption” 
(13). 

Suggestively, the premise of Prufrock’s furniture ad urges the post- 
ponement of a decision. “Students Should Go To Prufrock’s,” blares 
the headline, and it continues: “And see their stock before purchasing 
anything in the way of Upholstered Furniture of any kind.” If, as El- 
iot claimed, he did not consciously remember the source of the name 
Prufrock, then it is even less likely that he remembered the pitch of this 
particular run of advertisements.” Even so, William Prufrock’s 1899- 
1900 ads, straddling the two centuries, participate in some of the wider 
cultural dynamics of Eliot’s world: the speaker’s hectoring tone and the 
ad’s populist-capitalist insistence; the transformation of a familiar side 
chair into a “student chair”; the puffy, bourgeois comfort the chair rep- 
resents; the ostensible financial agency the ad attributes to students; and 
the excesses of modernity that produce hesitation (buy, but not yet). A 
sensitive young student such as Eliot might well have been both com- 
pelled and repulsed by such signs, paralyzing contradictions to store up 
and dramatize at some later moment. 
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“Big Slam Eliot” at Milton Academy, 1905-1906 


As Eliot neared his June graduation from Smith Academy, his parents 
worried about their youngest son’s constitution: he was sixteen years old 
and still slight of build. So after they had been assured that his Harvard 
acceptance could be deferred a year, his parents decided, partly at Elot’s 
urging, that he would be sent to Milton Academy, a respected boarding 
school south of Boston (see Letters 3-5). In a sprawling script, Charlotte 
Eliot writes to headmaster Richard Cobb regarding a possible course of 
study. In these letters, Mrs. Eliot also wonders about how her son might 
fit in with boys who have already known each other for years, a worry 
that puts her in the awkward position of reassuring Cobb of her son’s 
suitability while seeking reassurance on the other score. She hopes her son 
will not be lonely, Charlotte Eliot writes to Cobb, “for although quiet and 
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very dignified he is a most friendly boy, of sweet nature, and every inch a 
gentleman, withal very modest and unassuming, yet very self-reliant too” 
(Letters 4). Cobb himself was described by a contemporary as a profes- 
sionally trained administrator hobbled by “his delicate and self-examining 
conscience” (qtd. in Herzog 7). Cobb’s lack of forthrightness probably 
contributed to the months-long uncertainty into which the Eliots were 
thrown regarding their son’s acceptance at Milton (see Letters 3-7). 

Milton Academy was a natural choice for this kind of stopgap year. 
When it was reopened in 1885, it was officially nonsectarian, as it had 
been in its earlier incarnation. But in the expanding field of Episcopalian 
boarding schools, Milton Academy served a population of New England 
Unitarians, with what Katherine Herzog describes as “stern disciplin- 
ary standard tempered by a humane concern for the individual girl or 
boy” (3). The primary purpose of the school’s classical curriculum was to 
prepare young men for Harvard. By the year of its centennial, in 1898, 
Milton Academy had finally found its footing, building dormitories, 
a gymnasium and a new schoolhouse to accommodate its expanding 
enrollment. In the same year, it began awarding diplomas and holding 
Graduates’ Day exercises. (The motto of Milton Academy, “Dare to be 
true,’ adopted in that same centennial year, was taken from “The Church- 
Porch” by George Herbert, one of Eliot’s favorite poets.) By 1904, the 
year before Eliot’s matriculation, its “vigorous and far-seeing” headmaster, 
Harrison Apthorp, was in failing health. So the school’s trustees appointed 
Richard Cobb as headmaster, marking the transition of the school from 
the brainchild of the visionary Apthorp to the bureaucratic entity run by 
Cobb (3-7). 

Eliot did not rigidly follow the course laid out for students of the 
first class.” Satisfied that he had been accepted by Harvard, Charlotte 
Eliot was amenable to having her son follow “a somewhat miscellaneous 
course” rather than go over ground already covered at Smith (Letters 4). 
He was assigned to Forbes House at Milton, taking his place with two 
masters, a matron, and twenty-one other students. Shortly before his ar- 
rival at the house, Charlotte Eliot sought permission for Tom to keep a 
low steamer trunk under his bed, with the careful proviso: “unless it is an 
infringement of rules to which Mrs Chase would object” (9). In the offi- 
cial Forbes House photograph (Milton). Mrs. Margaret Gardner Chase ap- 
pears in the middle, a strong-looking presence surrounded by the masters 
and students. Her hair piled in braids, she gives the camera a cock-eyed 
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stare that suggests she could be an intimidating force. (Eliot is perched in 
the back near a pillar, looking doubtful.) In this same picture is another 
housemate of Eliot’s, the young Scofield Thayer, who later became editor 
of The Dial and the first American publisher of The Waste Land.” Another 
Forbes housemate is Howard Morris, with whom Eliot would share lodg- 
ings at Harvard (Letters 759). And one more Milton schoolmate was Har- 
rison (Harry) Bird Child, who also entered Harvard where he remained 
within the sphere of Eliot’s friends. Given Eliot’s penchant for robbing 
schoolmates’ names for fictional characters, passing mention might here 
be made of one Ronald A. MacAvity, two years behind Eliot at Milton. 

Several notebooks in Milton’s archives record minutes of regular 
meetings, attended by student leaders and house masters, on the topic 
of house discipline and general order. The minutes for the 1905-1906 
school year report the kinds of problems that generally well-behaved 
boys were getting into at Milton (too much swearing and roughhousing) 
and report whether penalties would be inflicted or apologies demanded. 
It is a smile-inducing account of their meetings, with no mention of 
Eliot as a troublemaker. But suggestions that Eliot could be surprisingly 
high-spirited on occasion can be found not only in the headmaster’s 
letters back to a relieved Mrs. Eliot, but in a classmate’s address at gradua- 
tion. The class historian praises the athletic and academic triumphs of the 
class, and then briefly salutes each member. Eliot, the last name called, is 
fondly hailed as “Big Slam Eliot, boisterous haranguer of Forbes House” 
(Amory 120). 


Coda 


The overall picture that these sources present is that Eliot was a shy, 
friendly, responsible, and hard-working student. With the encouragement 
of an adoring family, supportive teachers, and a small circle of friends, he 
met without too much trouble the expectations of schoolwork and the 
challenges of the schoolyard. It was as charmed a childhood as could be 
hoped for. Of course, even the most privileged childhood may contain 
existential terrors. But at least in Eliot’s poetry—a barometer of his af- 
fective life—depictions of children and images from his own childhood 
appear backlit with tenderness.” It is only in his prose and critical work 
that he brings his analytical intellect to bear in shoring up the ruins of an 
unhappy middle age, one consequence of which is the distortions of his 
narratives of adolescence. 
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But as with his second marriage, happiness had a way of surprising 
Eliot, the great poet of horror and alienation. On November 3, 1948, Eliot 
returned to Milton Academy to give a lecture, the War Memorial Address, 
in honor of the men and women of Milton who had died in the world 
wars. After the evening lecture on the 3rd, Eliot returned to Milton the 
following morning for assemblies and conferences with students. It was 
this day, November 4, 1948, that the decisions of the Nobel Prize com- 
mittees for literature, physics, and chemistry were made public. Eliot was 
at the student assembly when the headmaster, Arthur Bliss Perry, made 
the announcement.” 

Frank Millett, a teacher at Milton since 1942, was present for Eliot’s 
1948 talk and the surprise announcement. Millett recalled a young stu- 
dent, Scotty Stewart, who was late to the talk at Straus Hall. As Scotty was 
late, he attempted to escape notice by entering through the downstairs, 
where the phone was, which rang as he passed it. According to Millett a 
“Norwegian voice” asked: “Can we speak to Mr. Eliot?”?* Stewart told 
Mr. Perry, who came down to answer the phone, and returned to make 
the surprise announcement that Eliot had won the Nobel Prize. 

It was at this public session at his old preparatory school that Eliot 
heard—with stunned, speechless gratitude—the announcement that he 
had been awarded the Nobel Prize, the crown of his international fame. 
The headmaster proposed Milton’s football cheer as most suitable for the 
occasion, and the schoolboys roared it for Eliot. Shouting along with the 
rest, maybe the ghost of Eliot’s seventeen-year-old self was there, his ado- 
lescent enthusiasm reflecting back to the elder statesman the boisterous 
haranguer he once had been. 


“A 


Appendix: curriculum, grades, and textbooks 


from Smith Academy and Milton Academy 


Begun in 1900-01, a large ledger bears the title: Record of Attendance, Deportment, 
and Scholarship of Pupils in Smith Academy; a smaller ledger is entitled Record of 
Examinations for Smith Academy. The large ledger provides a nearly complete 
chronicle of Eliot’s coursework, deportment, and grades for five of his seven 
years at Smith. The smaller ledger contains only exam grades, but starts one year 
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earlier, in 1899-1900. Unless otherwise indicated, information here is sum- 
marized from these ledgers. 

1898-1899: Eliot’s first year at Smith Academy. He is ten years old, placed 
in the second year class of the Preparatory Department, in the care of Anna C. 
Hillman, who was in charge of the class. Although the ledgers in the Washington 
University archives start after this year, John Soldo seems to have had access to 
a ledger, now lost, recording Eliot’s grades for this first year.%® In his appendix 
he reports Eliot’s first term average as 96.7% and his second term average as 
96.5%. In the Houghton Library archives, a second-term report card from Smith 
survives: A’s in French, arithmetic, English literature, English grammar, English 
composition, geography, spelling, drawing, and deportment, with straight B’s in 
writing (i.e., penmanship). 

For Eliot’s year in the Preparatory Department—and for his years in the 
Academic Department—a typical day began at 9:00 with chapel exercises for 
fifteen minutes.*! Even though the school’s founder—Eliot’s grandfather—was 
a Unitarian minister, he had insisted that the university be nonsectarian. So it is 
unclear what religious content was on offer at these daily exercises. At the um- 
brella institution, Washington University, chapel services were diverse. In 1902, 
rabbis were invited into the rotation (O’Connor 94), though it is unlikely that 
this affected Smith Academy. Certainly, readings from the Bible and the singing 
of hymns would have been part of the exercises. For the Preparatory Department, 
classes ended at 2:10, slightly earlier than for the Academic Department, and the 
day was divided into blocks of shorter times. 

1899-1900: Eliot’s second year at Smith. He is eleven years old, matriculat- 
ing in the first year class of the Academic Department. The teacher of the class 
was Frank M. Jeffrey. After chapel exercises, the time between 9:15 and 11:35 was 
divided into three 45-minute periods. Recess and gymnasium were held from 
11:35 to 12:25. The time between 12:25 to 2:30 was likewise divided into three 
periods. With small variations in subsequent years, this was the general pattern 
of Eliot’s time at Smith Academy. 

The course of study for the first year class appears in the Smith Academy 
Catalogue, 1899-1900, as follows: 


Mathematics—Wells’ Arithmetic, beginning at Percentage; 
Stoddard’s Mental Arithmetic. 

History—Eggleston’s History of the United States 

Grammar—Longman’s [sic] English Grammar (continued). 

English Classics—Composition and Dictation. Irving’s Sketch Book; 
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Legends of King Arthur; Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing. Vocal 
Music and daily exercise in the Gymnasium throughout the year. (30) 


Working with the now lost ledger, Soldo calculates Eliot’s first term average as 
95.2% and his second term as 96.5%.The small ledger (a semi-reliable guide for 
a student's coursework) lists the grades for eleven exams taken by Eliot: English 
(93), grammar (98, 99), spelling (98, 96), US history (84, 95, 98), and arithmetic 
(90, 94, 98). In the Houghton Library archives, a report card for the second term 
of this year indicates that Eliot received A’s in all subjects: arithmetic, English 
literature, English grammar, English composition, US history, spelling, drawing, 
and writing (penmanship). 

1900-1901: Eliot’s third year at Smith. He is twelve years old, matriculating 
in the second year class of the Academic Department.The course of study for the 
second year class appears in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 1900-1901 as follows: 


First Term. 
Latin—Allen and Greenough’s Grammar; Tuell and Fowler's 
First Latin Book; or *German—Joynes’ Meissner’s [sic] 
Grammar, Prose Selections. 
Mathematics—Wells’ Arithmetic. 
History—Montgomery’s History of England begun. 
English—Longmans’ Grammar completed. Composition and Dictation. 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, Vocal Music and daily exercise in the 
Gymnasium throughout the year. 


Second Term. 
Latin—Tuell and Fowler’s First Latin Book; or 
*German—Joynes’ Meissner’s [sic] Grammar, Prose Selections. 
Mathematics—Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 
History—Montgomery’s History of England, completed. 
English—Composition and Dictation with daily exercises in Theme 
writing. The Story of Roland, Hiawatha. 


*German may be substituted for Latin by pupils who do not 
intend to pursue the full course of study in preparation for University 
or Scientific School. (29-30) 
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For this academic year, the large ledger lists the two end-of-term grades for each 
of Eliot’s classes: 


Latin—96, 97; German—87, 91; math—98, 97; English history—98, 
99; English grammar—97 (first term only); English class [litera- 
ture]—97, 90; English composition—96 (second term only); spell- 


ing—98, 96; drawing—90; writing —90. (Coursework recorded 
for these latter two subjects in both semesters, but no grade for the 


course.) 


Classroom work, which was recorded three times per term, constituted half of the 


value of the final grade; the end-of-term examination accounted for the other 


half. In February, the young Eliot is given a sheet with stars to take home, com- 


mending him for having accomplished seventy “excellent recitations in Latin.” 


1901-1902: Eliot’ fourth year at Smith. He is thirteen years old, matriculat- 


ing in the third year class of the Academic Department. The course of study for 


the third year class appears in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 1901-1902 as follows: 
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First Term. 
Latin—Caesar’s Gallic War, Books II., III.; Moulton and Collar’s 
Prose Composition. Allen’s Roman History. 
Greek—White’s First Greek Book, begun. 
Mathematics—Wentworth’s New School Algebra, continued. 
English—Curd’s Analysis. Reading, Composition, and Dictation. 
Scott’s Talisman. Whittier’s Snow Bound. 
Elocution. 
Spelling, Drawing, Vocal Music and daily exercise in the 
Gyminasium throughout the year. 


Second Term. 
Latin—Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I., IV.; Moulton and Collar’s 
Prose Composition. Exercises in reading and writing Latin at 
sight. Allen’s Roman History. 
Greek—White’s First Greek Book, completed. 
Mathematics—Wentworth’s New School Algebra, completed. 


English—Herrick & Damon’s Rhetoric, begun. Reading, 
Composition, and Dictation. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Elocution. (31) 
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The large ledger for this academic year lists the following end-of-term grades: 


Latin—94, 94; Latin composition—80, 82; Greek—92, 91; French—95, 
94; German—93 [second term only]; math—91, 93; elocution— 
coursework in the 80s (no end-of-term grades); spelling —94, 96; anal- 
ysis [English] —96, 91; Roman history—93 [second term only]. 


1902-1903: Eliot’s fifth year at Smith. He is fourteen years old, matriculating 
in the fourth year class of the Academic Department. The course of study for the 


fourth year class appears in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 1902-1903, as follows: 


First Term. 

Latin—Cicero, four orations against Catiline; Prose Composition; 
Exercises in reading and writing Latin at sight. Myers’ Roman 
History. 

Greek—Xenophon’s Anabasis, begun; Prose Composition; Myers’ Greek 
History. 

Mathematics—Wentworth’s Plane Geometry, with original exercises. 

German—Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar; Prose Composition. 

French—Fraser and Squair’s Grammar, begun. 

English—Herrick and Damon’s Rhetoric, continued; Composition; 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar. 

Elocution. Spelling, Vocal Music and daily exercise in the Gymnasium 
throughout the year. 


Second Term. 

Latin—Cicero, orations for Manilian Law and Archias; Latin at sight; 
Prose Composition. Myers’ Roman History. 

Greek 


Greek History. 


Xenophon’ Anabasis, continued; Prose Composition. Myers’ 


Mathematics—Wentworth’s Plane Geometry, completed. 

German—Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar; Prose Composition; Wencke- 
bach and Müller’s Glück Auf. 

French—Fraser and Squair’s Grammar, continued; Sight translation. 

English—Herrick and Damon’s Rhetoric, completed; Composition; 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s Ivanhoe. Elocution. (36-37) 


The ledger of Eliot’s scholarship for this academic year lists the following end- 
of-term grades. 
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Latin—87, 84; Latin composition—80, 85; Roman history—89, 93; 
Greek—82, 87; French—91, 83; plane geometry—89, 88; English class 
79,91; elocution—grades in the 90s (first term) and low 


[literature] 
70s (second term), but no end-of-term grades; spelling—95, 90; US his- 
tory—grades in the high 80s, but no end-of-term grade (second term 
only); German prose [composition]|—course work in the high 70s, but 


no end-of-term grade. 


One embarrassingly low grade (65) in elocution signals his constant struggle in 
this non-academic subject. 

In a separate gym ledger (Washington), in which precise physical measure- 
ments were made of all students, forty-eight separate measurements were taken 
of Eliot for physical fitness class. On March 3, 1903, Eliot weighs 92 pounds and 
is reported to be in good condition and development for his age (fourteen and 
a half). He tops out at a height of 1570—a measurement that is presumably in 
millimeters, which would put the boy at just under 5’ 2”. 

1903-1904: Eliot’s sixth year at Smith. He is fifteen years old, matriculating 
in the fifth year class of the Academic Department. The course of study for the 
fifth year class appears in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 1903-1904 as follows: 


First Term. 
Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid, Books I., II.; Prose Composition; Exercises 
in reading and writing Latin at sight. Myers’ Roman History. 
Greek—Xenophon’s Anabasis, continued; Selections from the 
Hellenica at sight; Prose Composition. Myers’ Greek History. 
Mathematics—Wentworth’s Higher Algebra. Mathematical Reviews. 
German—Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar; Prose Composition; Storm's 
Immensee; Sight Reading; Prose Selections. 
French—Review of Fraser and Squair’s Grammar; Kuhn’s Reader; 
Verb Drill. 
English—Composition with exercises in Theme writing; 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Coleridge’s Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Tennyson’s Princess; 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal**; 
Review of Fourth Year Classics, Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Ivanhoe. 
Elocution. Vocal Music and daily exercise in the Gymnasium throughout 


the year. 
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Second Term. 
Latin—Cicero reviewed; Ovid, Caesar, Nepos, and Sallust at sight; 
Prose Composition. Myers’ Roman History. 
Greek—Xenophon’s Anabasis, completed to Book IV., inclusive; 
Selections from the Hellenica at sight; Prose Composition; 
Reviews. Myers’ Greek History. 

Mathematics—Wentworth’s Higher Algebra. Wentworth’s Plane 
Geometry with original exercises. Mathematical Reviews. 
German—Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar; Prose Composition; Hauft’s 
Das kalte Herz; Leander’s Traumereien; Sight Reading; Prose 

Selections. 

French—Loui’s Ramuntcho; Sight Translation; Prose Composition. 

English—Composition and Dictation with exercises in Theme 
writing; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, Lycidas; Burke’ Conciliation with America; Macaulay’s 
Essays on Milton and Addison. 

Elocution. (36-37) 


The ledger of Eliot’s scholarship for this academic year lists the following end- 
of-term grades: 


Latin—93, 96; Latin grammar—839, 89;“C. Rev.” [presumably “course 
review |—grades in the 90s, though no final grade (first term only); 
Greek—87, 85; Greek composition—82, 75; Greek grammar—8s6, 
82; French—87, 90; English class—86, 91; elocution—a 76 and an 85, 


though no final grades; review of algebra—75, 87; review of geom- 


etry—79 (second term only). 


1904-1905: Eliot’s seventh year at Smith. He is sixteen years old, matriculat- 
ing in the sixth year class of the Academic Department. The course of study for 
the sixth year class appears in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 1904-05 as follows: 


First Term. 
Required. 

Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid, Books III., IV.,V.; Ovid, Cicero and Virgil at 
sight; Prose Composition; Exercises in writing Latin at sight. 

English—Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, Part I., Books 1., II., III.; Shake- 
speare’s Othello; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics; 
Reading; Composition. 

Ancient History—Myers’ Roman History; Myers’ History of Greece; 
Supplementary Reading. 
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Elocution—Throughout the year. 

Vocal Music and daily exercise in the Gymnasium throughout year. 

Elective (Units.) 

Mathematics—Phillips and Fisher’s Solid Geometry 

Greek—Homer’s Iliad; Reading at sight; Prose Composition. 

French—Fraser and Squire’s Grammar, Part II.; Andromaque; Horace; 
Les Misérables; Mlle. de la Seigliére [sic]; Reading at sight; Prose 
Composition. 

German—Joynes-Meissner’s German Grammar, Part II.; Heyse’s 
LArrabiata; Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schönheit. 

Physics—Gilley’s Principles of Physics; Wentworth and Hill’s Text Book 
of Physics. 

Chemistry—Hessler and Smith’s Essentials. Recitations and laboratory 
work. 


Second Term. 
Required. 

Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI. and Eclogues; Ovid, Cicero and Virgil 
at sight; Prose Composition; Exercises in writing Latin at sight. 

English—Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, Part II.; Review of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas; Burke's 
Conciliation with America and Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and 
Addison; Fortnightly Themes; Reading; Elocution. History—Myers’ 
Roman History; Myers’ History of Greece; Supplementary Reading. 
Elective (Units.) 

Mathematics—Wentworth’s Trigonometry; Advanced Algebra. 

Greek—Homner’s Iliad; Reading at sight; Prose Composition. 

French—Grammar completed. Le Misanthrope; Zadig; La Petite Fadette; 
Fables de la Fontaine; Prose Composition.; Reading at sight. 

German—Supplementary Prose Composition; Joynes-Meissners 
German Grammar; Heine’s Prosa; Freytag’s Aus dem Staat Friedrichs 
der Grossen. 

Physics—Gilley’s Principles of Physics; Wentworth and Hill’s Text Book 
of Physics. 

Chemistry—Hessler and Smith’s Essentials. (48-52) 


The ledger of Eliot’s scholarship for this academic year lists the following 
end-of-term grades: Latin—88, 85; Roman history—68, 77; Greek—84, 77; 
Greek history—82, 81; French—91, 92; English—90, 78; elocution—grades in 
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the high 70s, but no final grade; physics—77, 84. Thus, Eliot ends his time at 
Smith with an 82 average for his final year.*+ 

1905-1906: Eliot’s only year at Milton Academy. He is seventeen years old, 
following a specialized course of study in the Boys’ Upper School. The course 
of study for the first class appears in the Catalogue of Milton Academy, 1905-1906 
as follows: 


English: Composition, oral and written; Review of books read in pre- 
ceding years; Principles of Rhetoric, Hill; History of Literature, Halleck. 

*History: History of England, Gardiner; Student’s History of the 
United States, Channing; Student’s Atlas, Gardiner, Epoch Maps, Hart; 
Outline Atlases of English and American History, McKinley; Themes 
and Notes; Outside reading. 

*Latin: Cicero’s Archias, selected orations; Cicero’s De Senectute, 
selections; Virgil’s Bucolics, selections; Virgils Aeneid, V.-VII., selections; 
Cicero’s Catiline, I.-IV., reviewed; Cicero’s Archias, reviewed; Grammar; 
Composition. 

*Greek: Homer, Herodotus; Thucydides; Composition. 

*French: French Grammar, Fraser & Squair; French Syntax and 
Composition, Bouvet; Advanced French Composition, François; Horace, 
Corneille; Les Précieuses Ridicules, Molière; Andromaque, Racine; Zadig, 
Voltaire; Le Barbiér de Seville, Beaumarchais; Hernani, Victor Hugo; La 
Mare au Diable, George Sand; Selections from Maupassant and Sainte- 
Beuve; Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Augier et Sandeau; Pêcheur d’Islande, 
Loti; La Perle Noire, Sardou; Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, 
Taine; Littérature Frangaise, Fortier. 

**x German: Elements of German, Bierwirth; German Syntax, von 
Jagemann; Prose Composition, von Jagemann; Minna von Barnhelm, 
Lessing; Die Journalisten, Freytag; Wilhelm Tell, Schiller; Gustav Adolph 
in Deutschland, Schiller; Sesenheim, Goethe; Aus dem Staat Friederichs 
des Grossen, Freytag; Die Nonna, Baumbach. 

*Mathematics: College Algebra, Wentworth, revised. 

*Chemistry: Elements of Chemistry, Williams; Experiments with 
recitations and lectures. 

*Physiography and Meterology: Exercises, comprising both labora- 
tory and field work, with recitations and illustrated lectures. 

*Harmony: Modern Harmony, Spalding & Foote; Theory and Prac- 
tice of Harmony, Prout; Composition. 


*Elective. 
**A boy may take either Greek or German, not both. (22-23) 
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The only extant evidence of Eliot’s schoolwork from Milton is his physics 
lab notebook (Eliot, “Physics”). This document of 109 numbered pages (with 
many blank loose leaves in addition) is a fair copy record of forty experiments in 
Newtonian mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, electricity, and magnetism. The 
young Eliot is clearly copying the instructions from the chalkboard or from a 
textbook and is relying on the given formulas. In the form of verbal explanations, 
graphs, and sketches, the notebook is a record of data collected from targeted 
experiments rather than a thinking through of a problem set to which there is no 
clear solution. Ehot makes some minor errors in his calculations—not surprising 
for a boy working in longhand division. And while he occasionally seems not 
to grasp fully the principle he is working through, he carefully obeys the rigged 
instructions and gets answers that are generally right. There are no comments 
written by the instructor on the notebook pages, and neither doodles nor inter- 
esting marginalia by Eliot. The young student must have been gratified with his 
work, as a year earlier he had flubbed the entrance exam in physics. With this 
course at Milton under his belt, he retakes the Harvard admissions exam and 
earns an A. 

Other than this physics notebook, no records of attendance, coursework or 
grades from Eliot’s year at Milton Academy are extant. A copy of his admissions 
examinations for Harvard (taken a year later than his first attempt at Smith) is 
extant in the Milton archives (“Harvard”). In addition to the A in physics, he 
received a C in Latin and Ds in history and chemistry—though these marks do 
not necessarily reflect his course grades at Milton. It is unclear why he would 
have taken the Latin exam again, as he had already passed the Harvard exam 
while at Smith. 

These four exams give some clue as to the coursework he would have taken 
at Milton. Another source for reconstructing his coursework is Milton’ first class 
course of study for 1905-1906, especially when compared to the correspondence 
between Milton’s headmaster and Eliot’s mother. A few weeks before Eliot ma- 
triculated, his mother rules out five of the common subjects for first year students: 
English, Latin (though it seems he may have taken it anyway), Greek, French, 
and Physiography and Meteorology. They are all deemed unnecessary as her 
son has already passed exams for Harvard in the first four subjects, and she finds 
the last one not worthwhile. Physics is not listed in Milton’s first class course of 
study, as it was normally taken the year before by the second class pupils. In her 
correspondence with Milton’s headmaster, Eliot’s mother asks that her son be 
allowed to take (first class) chemistry only if the schedule does not conflict with 
(second class) physics. So, in addition to physics and chemistry, it is probable that 
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Eliot took some or all of the remaining courses offered to first class boys: British 
and American history, German, geometry, trigonometry, and harmony. Though 
a special course in “Advanced History” is not listed in the Catalogue of Milton 
Academy for 1905-06, Charlotte Eliot alludes to this title, a course in which she 
is keen to have Tom “spend considerable time” (Letters 8). 


Notes 


1. I am grateful to Emma Cheshire for her help in securing permissions. All 
quotations from the published and unpublished work granted by Faber and 
Faber. 


2.A program for the graduating exercises lists the poem as “To the Class of 
1905” (“Fiftieth”).““To the Class of 1905” was editorially titled “At Graduation 
1905.” For its initial publication in 1950, the text of the poem John Hayward 
edited was taken from a surviving typescript given him by Eliot and now in 
King’s College, Cambridge. The bracketed title “At Graduation 1905” is writ- 
ten on the typescript in light pencil, not in Eliot’s hand. The original holo- 
graph is lost, but two different typescripts—with insignificant variations—are 
preserved. In addition to the unsigned typescript in the Hayward Bequest (HB 
V/2b) at King’s, another typescript (untitled, unsigned) is preserved at Wash- 
ington University, with the addition: “Written by Thomas Stearns Eliot / Class 
of 1905 / Smith Academy.” Neither of the typescripts were typed by Eliot 
himself. 


3. Powel, following Eliot, describes the director of the school as “Miss Lock- 
wood.” But McKittrick’s letter to Powel uses her married title, and her obitu- 
ary describes her as “Mrs. Lockwood” as well. (See Thomas H. McKittrick to 
H.W. H. Powel, 19 June 1953. Brown University Archives, The Harford W. H. 
Powel, Jr. Papers.) 


4. Unless otherwise indicated, all facts and quotations in this section are from 
the death notice and obituaries of Robert and Ellen Lockwood (“Former” and 
“Mrs. Lockwood”). I am grateful to Jason D. Stratman, Assistant Librarian, Ref- 
erence, at the Missouri History Museum Library, for his help. 


5. In addition to O’Connor and Morrow (cited below), the following sources 
have provided historical data for Smith Academy: “Historical Note” in the 
“Finding Aid for the Smith Academy Collection”; Smith Academy Catalogue, 
academic years 1898-99 through 1904-05. The catalogues and archival data are 
found in the Smith Academy Collection, University Archives, Department of 
Special Collections, Washington University Libraries. 
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6. Smith counted years in the Preparatory Department separately from years in 
the Academic Department. Eliot spent seven academic years at Smith: 1898- 
99, his first year, he matriculates in the second year class of the Preparatory 
Department; 1899-1900, his second year, he matriculates in the first year class 
of the Academic Department; 1900-1901, his third year, he matriculates in the 
second year class of the Academic Department, etc. “Sixth year” refers to his 
sixth academic year; “sixth year class” describes his seventh academic year. 


7. Another perplexity is the problem of the lack of coordination between the 
two ledgers. The smaller ledger indicates that Eliot took two exams in physics 
in his fifth year class; but the large ledger indicates no such course was taken in 
his fifth year class. 


8. For the year 1904-05—Eliot’s last year and his year of uneven coursework 
and exams in physics—the Smith Academy Catalogue lists Charles Clinton 
Woodside, A.B., Harvard University, as “Teacher of Physics and Chemistry.” In 
the small ledger for the previous academic year of 1903-04, Eliot’s instructor 
of record for the two physics examinations was Alfred Munson Butler, A.M., 
Harvard University. 


9. Given the young Eliot’s attention to popular culture, it is worth noting here 
the presence at Smith of a mandolin club, which the school proudly advertised 
in its catalogues. 


10. See Crawford and Soldo (1982) for discussions of these domestic produc- 
tions. March and Tambimuttu’s volume includes a reproduction of the title 
page of Fireside’s second issue. 


11. Roger Conant Hatch (1878-1943) was one of the English masters whom 
Eliot especially commends in his address at Washington University. Hatch’s 
corrections and grade can be seen on Eliot’s first poem, submitted as an assign- 
ment and subsequently published as “A Lyric” in the school literary magazine, 
Smith Academy Record. (The holograph is preserved in the Hayward Bequest at 
King’s College, Cambridge.) Ironically, as much as Eliot remembered Hatch, 
according to his wife who discussed the matter with him, Hatch had no rec- 
ollection of having taught Eliot. (See the correspondence between Hatch’s 
widow, Mary Hatch, and Harford Willing Hare Powel at Brown University 
Archives, The Harford W. H. Powel, Jr. Papers.) 


12. This particular poem appears in Smith Academy Record 8.1 (1905): 11—the 
same issue in which Eliot’s “The Birds of Prey” is published. One wonders 
what Smith’s Chinese exchange student, Nko Ting Yu from Shanghai, thought 
of these verses. Yu is listed as a student in the First Preparatory Class in 1904- 
05, the same year the poem is published. 
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13. For Eliot’s leisure reading as a child, see Crawford. For the place of popular 
culture in the young Eliot’ life, see David Chinitz. 


14.“Song to the Opherian” was first published in the inaugural volume 

of Wyndham Lewis's Tyro (Spring 1921).The probable reason for resorting to 
a pseudonym was that Eliot was publishing an article under his own name in 
that same volume of Tyro. The poem was later revised and collected as “The 
wind sprang up at four o’clock” (Complete 134). 


15. See Lawrence Rainey’s “Documenting the Documents: Table Four” in his 
Revisiting “The Waste Land” (200-201) for information on dating drafts. See Jim 
McCue for objections to Rainey’s methodology. 


16. Valerie Eliot cites J. P. Sullivan’s The Satyricon of Petronius (Waste Land 117). 


17. August Rodney Krutzsch was born on 18 Mar. 1884 in St. Louis. As late as 
the 1930s, he was living with his wife and two sons (Ancestry.com). 


18. Although Eliot had conveyed to Virginia Woolf as early as 1920 that he was 
thinking of a Sweeney play (Woolf 68), it was not until August or September 
of 1923 that he wrote out an outline. That outline was published in a program 
accompanying Lindsay Vera’s “Homage to T. S. Eliot: a programme of poetry, 
drama and music.” For this information about the dates of, and names appear- 
ing in, various versions of Sweeney Agonistes, | am indebted to Chris Buttram, 
who has examined the successive drafts in the Hayward Bequest at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


19. The names of Eliot’s classmates are listed in the Smith Academy Catalogue, 
volumes inclusive of the years 1898-1905. In answer to an inquiry by Donald 
Gallup, Eliot replied evasively: “All I can tell you is that Gus Krutzsch was a 
pseudonym for T. S. Eliot, who decided later that the verses were not good 
enough for him to wish to acknowledge them under his own name” (“Gal- 


lup”). 


Eliot was more forthcoming about the provenance of his characters’ names 
with those who would have known the originals. On March 5, 1950, Eliot’s 
schoolmate from Smith, Dr. Otto H. Schwarz, wrote to Eliot: “I know there 

is only one source from which you get the name Klipstein, the football player 
at Smith, what a character.” Eliot replied on April 20, 1950: “you were right 
about Klipstein, I remember him well, and how he looked the part. Krump- 
acker was a name and character I collected later at Harvard” (“Schwarz”). And 
to Lewis Morris, Oct. 24. 1929, Eliot wrote: “Poor old Duke: I am sorry about 
him, but he was headed as straight in that direction as anyone I ever knew; 
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but for my stout Anglo-Saxon constitution I suppose I should be in a box too. 
Krumpacker too: well, well” (“Morris”). 


20. In his note, Stepanchev indicates the company is “Prufrock-Littau,” but ap- 
parently he misread the lettering. 


21. In a 1959 article for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Eliot is paraphrased as say- 
ing that “some people had done research on the origin of the name Prufrock. 
It was, he said, a name he used to see on the sign of a shop in St. Louis, when 
he was a boy.” (Wyant 8). It is unclear if this sign is what “some people” have 
described to Eliot he must have seen, or if, some years after his exchange with 
Stepanchev, he now remembers the sign himself. 


22. OED. As the OED dates British sources, the dating of the American ap- 
pearance of the word “homework”—in the sense described here—is trickier. 
Some appearances of the word in the late 1880s put it in quotation marks, 
indicating its novel status. The earliest American appearance of the word I have 
been able to find dates from 1890. 


23. It does seem likely, even so, that the young Eliot paid close attention to 
advertisements. As a ten-year-old boy, he showed a knack for the terse slogan- 
eering of ad-makers, penning for his family magazine the couplet: “Do you 
subscribe / To Fireside?” (qtd. in Soldo 26). 


24. Milton’s numbering system for classes is the opposite of Smith’s. At Milton 
Academy, the oldest students, who form the graduating class, were termed 
“first class”; at Smith Academy by contrast, the oldest students of the Classical 
Course belonged to the “sixth year class.” 


25.The editors of Eliot’s Letters give Thayer's birthdate as 1890 and describe 
him as Eliot’s “junior by a year” (834). But Thayer was born on Dec. 12, 1889, 
according to census records, his passport application, and his draft registra- 
tion card. In spite of being a year younger than Eliot, Thayer was three classes 
behind Eliot at Milton. Their friendship was likely cemented as housemates at 
Forbes, which they entered the same year. 


26. See, for example, Marianne Thormihlen’s work on childhood in Eliot’s 
poetry. 

27. For accounts of this story, see the unsigned article “Thomas Eliot, Blackett, 
Tiselius Nobel Winners,” that appeared in Boston Traveler. A newspaper clipping 


housed in the Milton Academy archives relates a shorter version of this anec- 
dote, presumably based on the Boston Traveler article; the clipping is annotated, 
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“NY Times 11/28/48, but I have not been able to locate the original article. 
See also Herzog, 87. My interview with Frank Millett, a Milton teacher pres- 
ent that day, confirms the general outlines of the story and adds some new 
details. I am grateful to Chris Hales, Master of Forbes House, for introducing 
me to Mr. Millett for the interview. 


28. Sweden awards the Nobels in all categories except Peace, which is given by 
Norway. 


29. While both ledgers track grades from examinations, their columns of data 
do not always seem to be speaking to the same reality. As described earlier, the 
ledgers disagree on the year Eliot took his physics course. And none of the 
individual exam grades appearing in the Record of Examinations can be found 
in the more inclusive entries of the Record of Attendance, Deportment and Scholar- 
ship. One possible explanation, offered by Miranda Rectenwald, Archives As- 
sistant at Washington University, is that the smaller ledger recorded benchmark 
tests used for gauging a student’s mastery of a subject or for passing a student 
into a higher-level course, which would explain why the small ledger does not 
figure in the calculating of final grades. In spite of these problems and even the 
occasional scribal error, the overall picture of Eliot’s schoolwork that the two 
ledgers present is a coherent one. 


30. As this ledger for 1898-99 has been lost, I cannot corroborate Soldo’s cal- 
culations, but a few of his calculations for later years are (mildly) erroneous. 
Likewise, Soldo’s description of the Preparatory Department curriculum, for 
which he indicates no source, should not be considered definitive. The cur- 
riculum of the Preparatory School was not published until a few years after 
Eliot had transferred into the Academic Department. The 1904-05 curriculum 
is a suggestive, though not definitive, guide for what Eliot would have studied 
in 1898-99. 


31. It is likely that Eliot’s daily schedule in the Preparatory Department (1898- 
99) was similar to the 1904-05 Preparatory schedule appearing in the Smith 
Academy Catalogue for that year. That schedule indicates that the pupils in the 
Preparatory Department participated in the same chapel exercises as those in 
the Academic Department. 


32. At the Houghton Library: MS Am 2560, Series III, folder 95. 


33. James Russell Lowell’s long poem on the Grail quest was the subject of an 
essay Eliot read as part of the Christmas Exercises at Smith Academy in 1904, 
“A Vision of Sir Launfal? A Christmas Study.” . 
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34. Eliot’s overall performance at Smith follows a moderate drop from an A 
average in his first four years to a B average in his final three years. For Soldo 
to describe this “astounding feature” as a “plummet” seems an unnecessary 
exaggeration (172). 


§ 


For her unfailing generosity, I would like to thank Miranda Rectenwald, Ar- 
chives Assistant, University Archives, Department of Special Collections, Wash- 
ington University Libraries. I am likewise indebted to Diane Pierce-Williams, 
Archivist, Cox Library, Milton Academy, and to all the staff at the Hough- 
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The Modern Portrait Poem: From Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
to Ezra Pound 

by Frances Dickey 

University of Virginia Press, 2012. 260 pages 


Michael Coyle 


Early on in this accomplished and wide-reaching study, Frances Dickey 
distinguishes between the late Victorian poetic tropes of “persona” and 
“portrait.” But leave it to Oscar Wilde to muddle such a fine distinction. 
Putting his best lines, as he usually did, in the mouth of one of his char- 
acters (personae), Wilde’s Basil Hallward (portraitist) declares that: 


Every portrait that is painted with feeling is a portrait of the 
artist, not of the sitter. The sitter is merely the accident, the oc- 
casion. It is not he who is revealed by the painter; it is rather the 
painter who, on the coloured canvas, reveals himself. The rea- 
son I will not exhibit this picture is that I am afraid that I have 
shown in it the secret of my own soul. (Dorian) 


Wilde is, of course, playing with the kind of witty reversal that was al- 
ready in 1890 one of his signatures. But rhetorical or tropical reversals 
work only when the conventional sense is so well established it doesn’t 
need explaining: the reversal works precisely because it summons rather 
than banishes truism. By 1890 this expectation that the portrait offers a 
window into the soul of the sitter was already a venerable tradition, one 
that Dickey traces back to William Cowper’s ekphrastic portrait “On the 
Receipt of My Mother’s Picture” (1798). In other words, Wilde was here 
reaffirming rather than breaking with tradition. 

By the time Wilde published Dorian Gray two other conceptions of 
the portrait were challenging the ethically comforting expectation that 
its real subject was metaphysical. Dickey traces both through the work 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His painting Bocca Baciata (1859), she asserts, 
“inaugurated a new style of flat, decorative female portraiture challenging 
the assumption that appearance should or could reveal the sitter’s soul” 
(12). What’s exciting here isn’t Rossetti’s recognition of artistic limit but 
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Dickey’s characterization of that conception as a moral and ethical chal- 
lenge: “could or should.’ In Rossetti’s hands, the portrait is “a self-sufficient 
object of beauty, assimilating the soul of the sitter, to her body and both 
to the material artwork, emphasizing surface and formal condensation.” 

Soon afterwards, this emphasis on surface found verbal expression 
in two Rossetti poems, both called “The Portrait?’ one a sonnet and 
the other a dramatic monologue. The sonnet “treats the portrait as a 
self-sufficient object of beauty” (12). What happens with the dramatic 
monologue is more complex—and in her reading of this portrait poem 
Dickey implicitly suggests an important link between Rossetti’s poetry 
and that of Robert Browning. Rossetti’s dramatic monologue “responds 
to a painted portrait as an uncanny mirror in which past and present, Be- 
loved and self mingle, undermining the traditional dualism of portraiture.” 
Dickey considers the significance of Rossetti giving two formally distinct 
poems the same title, and her reasoning demonstrates the clarity of mind 
that marks this volume: 


The verbal condensation of the sonnet’s length restrictions and 
the Petrarchan conventions of itemization and self-reference 
push Rossetti’s shorter poem toward its thing-like self-absorp- 
tion. By contrast, the measure of the poet’s success in dramatic 
monologue is to sustain the utterance and make it plausible as 
speech, rather than keep it within a prescribed length. The dra- 
matic monologue remains constantly aware of its own status as 
a speech act in a social context, constructing a self and negotiat- 
ing with the expectations and beliefs of an imagined auditor. 
The form entails not brevity and closure but a messy realism and 
proliferating points of view. 


Here then, to put it another way, are the two directions that the modern 
portrait poem has taken away from the Romantic expectation that a great 
portrait captures the soul of the sitter. “One avenue leads toward contrac- 
tion, condensation, and a materialist conception of the subject. ...Another 
leads toward expansion, use of multiple voices and points of view, and an 
interspatial conception of self, hovering in the spaces between one speaker 
and another, and between images and their reflections” (36). That both 
these directions are manifest in Rossetti doesn’t tell us that the poet was 
incapable of consistent thought; what it reveals is the pressure of form 
on content. Dickey is commendable for her attention here: in fact, her 
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responsiveness to the differences that form makes on similar material is 
among my favorite aspects of this book. 

Dickey’s capacity for discrimination works as well when weighing 
poems participating in the same generic tradition, as in her comparison 
of Browning’s widely anthologized “My Last Duchess” (1842) with Ros- 
setti’s “The Portrait.’ Both poems open with overt expressions of wonder. 
Browning’s Duke of Ferrara begins by inviting the emissary from his 
prospective father-in-law to see a painting of his late wife that he keeps 
concealed behind a curtain: 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 


Rossetti’s speaker opens in a similar way—with what Dickey calls “the 
conventional gesture of ekphrastic portraiture ... vouching for the paint- 
ing’s likeness to the sitter”: 


This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 


Dickey contrasts “the perverted glee” of Browning's duke with the dis- 
comfort of Rossetti’s speaker, who “is disturbed by the picture and finds 
its likeness unnatural” (34). As Dickey’s discussion develops, we learn that 
Rossetti faced his inability to solve “the problem of the evanescent soul” 
straight on. 

I have focused so far on Dickey’s initial chapters because I find so 
refreshing her perception of broad continuities between the Victorians and 
the Modernists who purported to repudiate them. This book declines the 
usual, simplistic periodization that informs so much work on Modernist 
literature, instead following trajectories of form and traditions of genre. Of 
course Dickey is not the first to proceed this way. There has been since the 
Second World War a steady stream of scholars who reject claims for the 
absolute separation of Modernism from its Victorian predecessors: Rob- 
ert Langbaum (1957), John Rosenberg (1973), George Bornstein (1976), 
Carol Christ (1984), Mary Ellis Gibson (1995), Michael Coyle (1995), 
Cassandra Laity (1996), or Thomas Grieve (1997) offer just a few signal 
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examples, most of them acknowledged here. But the structure of this 
book is unusual. Unfolding in two parts—“The Portrait Poem to 1912” 
and “Modulations 1912 to 1922”—the book focuses on Modernism using 
a Victorian lens and a tripod of genre theory. In particular, Dickey draws 
on Alastair Fowler’s 1982 Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory 
of Kinds and Modes. 

Many years ago, while at the University of Virginia, where Fowler 
was then teaching, I pressed him on his explanation for how genres 
combine, suggesting (arrogantly, with the confident righteousness of an 
ambitious grad student) that his model relied on a certain kind of essen- 
tialism. He furrowed his brow, gave me a straight look, and replied, “you 
have to think that because you're working on Pound!” Suffice it to say that 
Frances Dickey negotiates Fowler’s model much more deftly, turning it 
to advantage especially when treating Pound. Consider this passage, from 
the opening of the second section of her book: 


The following chapters examine three modulations of the por- 
trait poem. Modulation is Fowler’s term for the mixing and alter- 
ing of traits in a generic repertoire without creating an entirely 
new generic code, although it is difficult to determine in any 
given case whether a work has transformed or merely modulated 
the existing genre. 


Genres change across time and even across cultures. Dickey doesn’t en- 
large on this difficulty of measuring the extent of generic transformation, 
but it presents an interesting issue that is more than theoretical. Very few 
works are generically pure. Most works comprise features of various 
genres, combining features from one genre with features of another, and 
changing the hierarchical relations among different features that make 
any individual genre recognizable. There are many reasons for this kind of 
mixing: sometimes it’s a matter of a writer or poet wanting to improve on 
a received work; sometimes it’s a matter of commercial motivations; often- 
times these changes come from communities of readers. In other words, 
any genre involves strategies of reading as well as strategies of writing. We 
don’t read a sonnet in the same way we read a dramatic monologue, for 
instance. And the way we read any “kind” of literature is subject to change 
resulting from encountering unexpected elements. “My Last Duchess” is 
a conversation poem, a dramatic monologue, a study in pathology, a work 
of ekphrasis: it is all of these things and more. But readers experienc- 
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ing the shock of something like Pound’s Canto IV, or even of “Moeurs 
Contemporaines” (about which more in a moment) must work to forge 
a way to read. In Pound’s mature poetry, no set of generic expectations 
will carry a reader through more than part of the poem. Documentary 
materials, pastiches, allusions, fragments from letters: all these genres and 
more interact with passages of lyric sublimity. Different readers—differ- 
ent critics—will “ground” their readings in different ways based on their 
perception of the dominant generic code. 

Pound’s “Moeurs Contemporaines” (1917) is one of the experimental 
sequences through which the poet struggled to the formal innovations 
of his Cantos. Each of its eight sections are portrait poems. Dickey charts 
her approach to this material in relation to the genre of the bildungsroman. 
Given how much Pound had to say about Henry James and Flaubert (“his 
true Penelope”), this approach makes good sense. But Dickey is not sim- 
ply drawing analogies or pointing to Pound’s artistic debts. Her attention 
turns instead to borrowed generic strategies and features, noting how the 
“novel of development” had, by the turn of the last century reached a 
kind of crisis; the compromise between the ideal of “self-determination” 
and the demands of “socialization” had become in the work of James, 
Conrad, Hardy or Joyce unsustainable. Developing Gregory Castle’s ar- 
gument that the Modernist novel of development is a “consciousness of 
non-identity,’ Dickey observes that “the first four sections of ‘Moeurs’ 
establish a world in which individual development and fulfillment seem 
blocked” (159). One of the measures of critical accomplishment is the 
author’s ability to bring our attention to works we previously had ignored, 
to open up texts that hitherto had in one way or another discouraged 
engagement. Published in the same 1919 volume as the backward-looking 
“Langue D’oc,” the failed “Three Cantos” (which nevertheless get lots 
of attention as the false start on Pound’s greatest work) and the brilliant 
“Homage to Sextus Propertius,” “Moeurs Contemporaines” has gener- 
ally been the red-headed stepchild of that volume. I know of no better 
account than what we get here. “Moeurs Contemporaines” is, Dickey 
affirms, “Pound’s most avant-garde work of portraiture, pushing the genre 
almost to the point where it is no longer recognizable” (172). Dickey has 
given us terms within which this poem at last signifies in exciting ways. 

Her next sub-chapter treats “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley,” character- 
izing it as “a dazzling sequence of generic variations and inventions. It is 
also,” she rightly observes, “his longest work of portraiture.” In adding “it 
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is also” she is not saying “it is really”;“Mauberley” is a work of portraiture 
that works by virtue of the generic variations and inventions that Fowler 
has taught us to call “modulations.” This section doesn’t break ground 
like Dickey’s treatment of “Moeurs,” although Dickey’s suggestion that 
the rhythms of “Mauberley” echo “the rhythms and structures of [Edgar 
Lee Masters’s] Spoon River’ did give me pause. Nevertheless, this section 
works as the pièce de résistance of Part II of the book. Dickey’s treatment of 
“Mauberley” is where the various threads of the book at last and assuredly 
come together. 

Dickey’s Eliot chapter is called “Getting out of the Picture,’ but I 
could imagine her having called it “Putting Rossetti back into the Pic- 
ture.” In his 1929 essay, “Dante,” Eliot remembered that it “took me many 
years to recognize that the states of improvement and beatitude which 
Dante describes are still further from what the modern world can con- 
ceive as cheerfulness, than are his states of damnation. And little things put 
one off: Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, first by my rapture and next by my 
revolt, held up my appreciation of Beatrice for many years” (223). Eliot 
would dismiss his reading of—his rapture over—Rossetti as a “little thing.” 
And the retreat to the third person—“one”—also suggests an unhappiness 
to have been in that relationship. But Dickey treads lightly here. In a note 
that acknowledges recent work by Ronald Bush contra Cassandra Laity, 
she cautions against making too much of Eliot’s suppression; rather than 
politically and personally motivated suppression she advises we consider 
something more like a “complex ambivalence” (229-30). Fair enough. 
This position is characteristic of the arguments advanced in this book: 
Dickey prefers nuance over the totalizing reading, and never hesitates to 
expect that a poem can embody conflicting, even contradictory impulses. 

Of particular interest in this chapter is Dickey’s treatment of Eliot’s 
early sonnet, “Circe’s Palace” (1908) which she reads as continuing “a 
conversation among Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and John Ruskin concern- 
ing the dual nature of Circe, and more broadly, of love” (78). Here again 
Dickey’s lightness of touch serves her well. In unpacking Eliot’s sonnet 
she demonstrates how it readjusts the beholder’s position, and she relates 
that move to how “many of Rossetti’s poems and paintings offer not a 
single but multiple standing points” (80). From here, Dickey turns to El- 
iots youthful engagement with Manet, and she examines closely Manet’s 
Young Lady in 1866.Where Rossetti’s paintings suggest “a multiperspec- 
tive strategy” of looking, Manet’s Lady rules out emotion identification 
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and communicates “not only her isolation, but our own” (87). Before the 
chapter closes, Dickey discusses Eliot’s “Mandarins,” “Portrait of a Lady,” 
“La Figlia Che Piange,” and in her boldest move, section II of The Waste 
Land:“A Game of Chess.” Finally, she proposes, “Eliot does not so much 
free himself from the appeal of the Aesthetic image so much as transform 
the ekphrastic portrait by drawing it into a new place” (110). 

Other aspects of this book also merit special attention. The Modern 
Portrait Poem ofters the most serious account I’ve ever seen of the so-called 
“Spectrist” hoax propagated by Witter Bynner and Arthur Davison Ficke. 
Dickey makes no claims for the poetic merit of this material (Ficke’s 
“Portrait of an Old Woman” isn’t just misogynist, it’s self-congratulatingly 
so); rather, she treats the hoax as an exemplar of broad historical changes: 


Under the pseudonyms “Emmanuel Morgan” and “Anne Knish,” 
Bynner and Ficke spoofed Imagism and Vorticism in Spectra, the 
1916 collection of extravagant parodies that were received in all 
seriousness as the latest poetic movement. For Ficke and Bynner, 
the two-year-long hoax proved the emptiness of the new avant- 
garde poetry, but their own careers also demonstrate the close- 
ness in form and spirit between the Rossettian picture sonnet 
and the satirical modern portrait. (136) 


Dickey’s sixth and final chapter is called “Pastoral Mode: William Car- 
los Williams and Nativist Portraiture.” Williams’s interest in the visual arts 
has received lots of attention, not least because Williams himself drew such 
attention to it (Pictures from Breughel). But, here again, Dickey brings new 
perspective to familiar material. Dickey sees in Williams's poetic portraits 
three distinct stages; the first begins with the 1914 sequence “Pastorals 
and Self-Portraits” and the last comes with Williams’s satirical “Portrait 
of a Lady” in 1920. To be sure, this frame cuts out later poems like “A 
Woman in Front of a Bank” or the ekphrastic “The Birth of Venus” (both 
from 1948), and I’m not certain whether Dickey sees further change in 
Williams’s portraiture after 1920, but this is a matter of curiosity and not 
concern. And although Ann Fisher-Wirth has demonstrated the inspira- 
tion the young Williams drew from Keats, I find it energizing to think of 
this self-consciously American poet in relation to Rossetti. 

Finally, Rossetti’s enduring legacy emerges as one of Dickey’s enabling 
premises, a legacy which she underscores in her “Coda: Rossetti and E. 
E. Cummings.” Here she turns to Cummings’s 1922 manuscript, Tulips 
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and Chimneys (written between 1916-1919), and explains how the group 
of portraits that Cummings wrote here were, in publication, distributed 
among three volumes. These portrait poems include some of Cummings’s 
most celebrated work—poems like “Buffalo Bill’s.’ The result of this 
distribution is that “in each of Cummings’s first three volumes, a section 
headed ‘Portraits’ proclaims the importance of this category, surpassed in 
length only by Cummings’s other favorite kind the sonnet. . . .In these 
works, Cummings struck out in a new direction that was nevertheless 
predicated on Rossetti” (213-14). 

The inclusion of attention to minor poets like the Spectrists or, from a 
canonical point of view, even Cummings, should not suggest that Dickey 
searched far for mill-grist. Neither has she engaged in Foucauldian “dis- 
course” study. Hers is a genre-based approach that allows for differences 
in form, quality, and even impact. In closing, she allows that “Rossetti’s 
presence in ‘high’ Modernist portraits by Eliot, Pound, and Cummings is 
not a defining trait of the genre, for it flourished before his contributions, 
and many subsequent twentieth-century examples do not allude to him” 
(217). She writes this, and yet, well, turns to speak one more “as yet’’: “Yet 
it is striking that Rossettian motifs continued to provide generic defini- 
tion for the portrait.” Whether this demurral represents scholarly modesty, 
epistemological humility, or simply critical uncertainty I can’t say. But it 
feels right to me. Our relation to this generic tradition continues to be 
dynamic, and its history shows us different things depending on where 
we apply pressure. The Modernists themselves, Dickey concludes, saw 
this Rossettian tradition not as “a constraint from which they sought to 
escape” but rather found in it “a resource for poetic invention in another 
nation and a new century.’ 
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Alicia Borinsky’s paternal grandmother arrived in Argentina in 1919, 
escaping the pogroms in Russia. Along with the family images in her 
grandmother's apartment, which spoke of genealogies, the young Alicia 
was particularly captivated by a large, gleaming silver samovar on the 
living-room sideboard. The samovar conjured up stories in the young 
girl’s imagination of heroic flights from persecution, of past wealth, of 
closed Jewish communities in other lands. Her father, who adapted to life 
in the city of Buenos Aires with amused irony, was still drawn three times 
a week to his mother’s living room: “He went for the tea poured from 
the samovar, the homemade jellies, Russian stories” (3). But for Alicia Bo- 
rinsky came the awareness that these stories of homeland and exile were 
just that, stories, tales:“I understood the message of the samovar. It stood 
silently on the sideboard warning me not to trust her. Exile, I learned very 
early on, was about telling a story” (3-4). 

How then to tell a story that might make sense of these displace- 
ments? For several pages of her introductory chapter, it seems Borinsky 
might be opting for a memoir in the style, say, of the Mexican writer 
Margo Glantz’s The Family Tree (1981). Or, more politically, that she might 
be contributing to contemporary Argentine memory debates—by Hugo 
Vezzetti, Elizabeth Jelin, and others—that look to analyze the massacres 
that took place under recent Argentine dictatorships in the light of studies 
of the Holocaust. There are references to Borinsky’s maternal grandfather 
who arrived in Argentina in 1934 and later sent for his children. Borin- 
sky’s mother was the last family member to make it out of Poland in 1936, 
while others remained and were killed: “I learned only recently that all 
the Jews of their town, Slonim, perished” (4). Her grandfather exhorted 
her to study and learn languages, as both a way both to broaden her ho- 
rizons and also a potential passport to flee persecution. Borinsky states 
that his advice was prophetic when, as a young adult, she “left Argentina 
to escape its bloody dictatorships” (7). 
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But she soon rejects autobiography as her storytelling mode, even 
though traces of the first person remain throughout her text and reap- 
pear, most significantly, halfway through the study, when she describes her 
move from Buenos Aires to New York. The movement between Buenos 
Aires and Europe, in particular Paris, informs many Argentine travel ac- 
counts from the nineteenth century to the present. Borinsky traces a 
different personal journey, from Buenos Aires to the East Coast of the 
United States, in which New York replaces Paris as the site of cultural 
dynamism, exile, and migration stories. Throughout her book, Borinsky 
inserts modest autobiographical references that speak to a productive re- 
lationship with many of the writers she considers: here is someone who 
knows the dining table habits and literary preferences of the Argentine 
writers Adolfo Bioy Casares and Silvina Ocampo; who can describe the 
grain of Borges’s voice; who can be told by the exile Cuban writer, Re- 
inaldo Arenas, that her early study of his work, published in 1974, helped 
him to break out of isolation in Cuba and find a receptive international 
audience. 

Critical theory plays an even smaller part in Borinsky’s account than 
does direct autobiography. Other authors might feel tempted to offer a 
meta-theoretical account of the nature of exile in cultural texts. But at 
least two of Borkinsky’s chosen writers, Isaac Bashevis Singer and Vladimir 
Nabokov, warn against such an approach, for they depict theories that 
are found to be incomplete. Singer’s scholars “grapple with thoughts that 
do not help them organize their lives” (117), while the US campus of 
Nabokov’s Pnin offers “a circuit of lectures and foreign culture discussions 
... portrayed as a smorgasbord that trivializes both subject matter and 
participants” (183). I am not suggesting that Borinsky approves of these 
critiques: merely that for her own samovar tale, this time, meta-theory is 
not a chosen option. While there are many nomads in her book, there is 
no nomadology. Instead, Borinsky chooses to explore the “one-way tick- 
ets” of exile through a close analysis of certain writers, “foreigners who 
do not take shelter in nostalgia, ethnic affirmation, and group identity, 
but who explore the puzzle of cultural transitions through their own 
experience, as new languages, customs, tastes, sounds and smells inter- 
vene to transform acquired tastes and expectations” (10). And she states 
clearly her own location—or rather locations—as a writer. “Writing in 
the United States in English and Spanish, I am a Latina. Publishing in 
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Argentina in Spanish, I am an Argentine living abroad. Everywhere I am 
a woman. Everywhere Jewish. No longer an exiled student, I am now a 
mobile writer. As I write these pages in English in Boston, I move in and 
out of familiar sounds within a conversation not too far, in its relationship 
to my native language, from those I heard in Spanish in Argentina during 
my childhood” (11).A writer in exile then, but above all a writer: there 
is an elegance in Borinsky’s language, in the English language, unusual 
in works of literary criticism that feel the need to cleave to the demands 
of the reigning academy. Borinsky is a literary critic, but also a novelist 
and poet. And her sentences here give us one of the pleasures of reading 
narrative fiction or prose poems: ideas that can be savored in their expres- 
siveness as we look to unpack them. 

How best to map topographical points onto writers whose sense of 
distance “exists outside of maps” (10)? Borinsky, a close reader of Borges, 
will be familiar with the cautionary Borges story “On Exactitude in Sci- 
ence,’ in which a Guild of Cartographers design a map of the Empire the 
same size as the Empire itself, an attempt at absolute precision doomed 
to failure. Instead of any rounded fullness, Borinsky’s map offers a series 
of interlinked reference points that together chart the indeterminate, 
shifting space of exile. The first compass point is found in the lyrics of 
tango, a “sad thought that can be danced,’ in the words of one of its 
most famous lyricists, Enrique Santos Discépolo. Tango, for Borinsky, is 
a register for interpretation, “a map that decodes the poses of characters 
in bars, praises certain street corners and neighborhoods, warns of the 
dangers of downtown glitter” (19). It is a world of violent men, at home 
with their mothers and knife-wielding friends in the tough outskirts of 
the ever-expanding city of migrants. Their harmony is destabilized by 
women who seduce and then abandon, who leave their humble origins 
and head to the downtown tango bars on the arm of the next suitor who 
can afford an ermine coat, leaving the men singing into their lonely cups 
in the neighborhood café. Or the women are the prostitutes of the white 
slave trade, from Eastern Europe or, more particularly in tango lyrics, 
from Paris. The journey to and from Paris is an oft-repeated theme in 
tango: being stuck in Paris, singing plaintively of return, traveling from 
Paris to ply one’s trade in the southern cosmopolitan city. But any success 
is temporary: looks fade, glitter tarnishes. “Stranded in the city, men and 
women exist neither here nor there, whether they have abandoned their 
neighbourhood, a simpler way of life, or come from far away” (36). 
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Mapping the restless, indeterminate spaces of characters in an ur- 
ban landscape also allows Borinsky to explore issues of language, for 
early twentieth-century Buenos Aires, the city of tango, was a Babel of 
tongues. And the question of language—in what language should I speak 
or write?—is at the heart of many of Borinsky’s exilic accounts. The 
quotation and translation of tango lyrics is the only major incursion of 
Spanish into this book: in the main Borinsky quotes Spanish language 
writers in English translations. Tango lyrics need almost a translation out 
of two languages since a number of the words and expressions are in a 
street argot known as lunfardo. Borinsky quotes tango lyrics extensively. 
Sometimes she translates directly, line by line. At other times she offers a 
précis of the lyrics. 


Alongside the mass migrations that formed the city of Buenos Aires 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the city greeted (or 
ignored) many writers from abroad. Among these was the Polish writer 
Witold Gombrowicz, who arrived for what he thought would be a short 
visit, was stranded during the Second World War, and eventually remained 
for more than two decades. Unlike the French writer Roger Callois, who 
also arrived in 1939, stayed during the war, and became an active member 
of Buenos Aires cultural elites (in particular the writers who contributed 
to Victoria Ocampo’s literary magazine Sur), Gombrowicz was seen by 
these groups as an uprooted intruder. This intruder would, however, be 
taken up by Borinsky’s generation of literary scholars, whom he would 
encourage to take a less reverential attitude to their literary monuments. It 
is said that when he eventually left Buenos Aires, he called from the boat: 
“young people, kill Borges.” Borinsky devotes a chapter to Gombrowicz, 
placing him first at the heart of café culture—the reality of the intellectual 
field in Buenos Aires but also the stuff of tango—where he became a star 
of this transient space of comings and goings. She also analyzes the effects 
on his writing of his stay from 1939-1963, when he became a “thinker of 
exile” (50). In Trans-Atlantyk, Gombrowicz disparages both his Argentine 
and Polish characters; exile, Borinsky writes, allowed him to “carve for 
himself a balcony, a position of privileged detachment from which he 
could weigh judgment” (58). But he missed Buenos Aires when he left for 
France, and Borinsky imagines him at his death in 1969 as a fully fledged 
“ill-at-ease reluctant Argentine-in-exile, the very type exalted by tango 
for his foreignness” (59). 
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In her chapter “The Self and Its Impossible Landscapes,” Borinsky 
focuses on the poet Alejandra Pizarnik, born in 1936 to Jewish parents 
from Eastern Europe. Pizarnik would later move between Paris and 
Buenos Aires, but she would always perceive herself as an outsider, her 
writing turned inwards to search for any sense of belonging. ‘“The intense 
loneliness of her writing, the way in which her language echoes itself 
and appears to deny the outside world, is a protracted effort to leave it 
for good: hers is a poetry of the one-way ticket” (63). Borinsky explores 
these concerns in both Pizarnik’s poetry and her extraordinary short story 
“The Bloody Countess,’ which imagines the life of the Countess Bathory, 
a Surrealist “heroine” who is said, in the sixteenth century, to have killed 
more than a hundred girls to seep herself in their blood. Borinsky places 
Pizarnik in a tradition of Surrealist women artists and writers who em- 
braced exile from rationality as their definition of being in the world or, 
in Pizarnik’s case, as leading to the ultimate one-way ticket of suicide. 

A lateral view of Borges as a writer who privileged the view of the 
outsider informs Borinsky’s subsequent chapter. She opens with an analy- 
sis of Borges’s story “The Captive,’ about a young boy abducted into a 
different culture after an Indian raid, which yet again stages the question 
of language and belonging. In a more political register, Borinsky argues 
that Borges’s story “The Sham” alludes to the fate of Eva Perón, whose 
embalmed body was disappeared and moved around Europe in different 
hiding places to prevent her becoming a focus of Peronist attention fol- 
lowing the military overthrow of her husband in 1955. Here was a story 
that even tango lyricists—and Evita’s life was very much the stuff of tango 
stories—would have found a stretch. Borinsky sees the tale as part of 
the samovar logic of lying and performance and self-invention inscribed 
onto national history. In a series of deft analyses of several Borges stories, 
Borinsky reveals how Borges, as a reader and writer, shows us that “home, 
within grasp and yet unattainable, is both a goal and the remains of an 
elusive, changeable past” (95). 

The Argentine writer Julio Cortázar is a constant presence in the 
book, and Borinsky’s analysis of his 1963 novel Hopscotch, in a pivotal 
chapter entitled “‘Instructions for Taking a Leap,” describes the “hop- 
scotch” played out by Cortázar and his characters as they travel between 
Buenos Aires and Paris. Cortázar left for Paris in 1951 and remained until 
his death in 1984. This is a writer whose imagination moved constantly 
between literature and experience, as well as across cities. As Borinsky puts 
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it succinctly: “In his work, Paris and Buenos Aires, London and Berlin, 
mingle to form a free-floating zona, an area that reinscribes geography as 
a dreamlike continuum” (98). Hopscotch teems with exiles and displaced 
peoples, favoring the discomforts of exile as a way out of the numbing 
tedium of everyday life. Once again Borinsky offers us new ways of seeing 
what has become a canonical, though increasingly forgotten, text of the 
Latin American literary boom of the 1960s. Unlike the structured empti- 
ness of Borges’s stories, Cortazar’s streets pulsate with life. For Borinsky, 
“Hopscotch prepares us, trains us, and urges us to figure out how to get 
into the city, beyond the book, while it lets us know that we will have to 
rehearse the road time and again, as ironically hopeful as children skipping 
and jumping or as immigrants going from here to there” (110). 

At the halfway point of her account, Borinsky herself takes the Cor- 
tazar “leap” and moves from Buenos Aires to New York, shifting the focus 
of the books to a broader analysis of writers in exile—whose characters, 
she says, were initially her most reliable interlocutors in a strange city. The 
first of these characters to be discussed are the Polish Jews in the works 
of Isaac Bashevis Singer, scattered, hopeless characters who wander the 
city, living lives, “attempting to reach an agreement with the idea they 
have of their own destinies” (113). Lucky survivors of the Holocaust, they 
speak in Yiddish, English, Polish and Russian, searching for new starts, for 
a sense of community. By contrast, Borinsky explores Cuban Americans 
through their links to what the critic Gustavo Pérez Firmat has called the 
“Desi chain”—a term taken from the larger than life bandleader Desi 
Arnaz in the I Love Lucy show, who serves as a hyperbolic model for the 
Cuban experience in New York. The Cuban musicians, Oscar Hijuelos’s 
mambo kings, who haunt the bars and streets and dancehalls of New York, 
dream of appearing on this TV show. Borinsky contributes to this “Desi 
chain” while avoiding ways of describing writers as “Cuban-Americans,” 
“living on the hyphen” in Pérez Firmat’s formulations. One suspects that 
for Borinsky the hyphen is too definite a classification: hers might well 
be life as hopscotch. The screen world of Desi Arnaz and the video games 
of Junot Diaz’s Oscar Wao lead Borinsky to an analysis of two émigré 
writers, both of whom mediated their fictions through the ultimate US 
experience, Hollywood movies: the Cuban Guillermo Cabrera Infante 
and the Argentine writer Manuel Puig, who ended his days in Brazil. 

The discussion of Hispanicized English in Latino/a novels leads in the 
next chapter to an exploration of what it means to have a mother tongue, 
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indeed what it means to have a mother. Many Latino/a narratives posit 
the mother and grandmother as the source of comfort and tradition. In 
this chapter Borinsky analyzes writers who pose more awkward ques- 
tions about what motherhood might mean in terms of “apathy, distance, 
absent-mindedness and abandonment” (134). The Brazilian writer Clarice 
Lispector, born in the Ukraine of Jewish parents; Marguerite Duras, born 
in French Indochina; Nathalie Sarraute, born in Russia before moving 
to Paris; and Singer all explore mothers who are immutable or cryptic, 
offering their daughters little sense of wholeness and plenitude. Through 
apposite biographical references and close textual analysis of individual 
stories and novels, Borinsky teases out complex answers to the questions: 
where is/what is my mother? What is a/my mother tongue? 

If mothers are the givers of life, in whatever form, what of death? 
Borinsky’s ironically titled chapter “Getting a Life” focuses on the Cu- 
ban writer Reinaldo Arenas’s final memoir Before Night Falls, written just 
before he committed suicide, his body riddled with AIDS, in exile from 
Castro’s Cuba in New York, branded by the regime as undesirable both 
politically and sexually. He could not feel happy in Miami, by the sea that 
informs so many of his fictions, because he found the exile community 
there too claustrophobic. Instead New York, before illness took its toll, 
offered him the space of a “cosmopolitan flaneur” (164). Exile for Arenas 
is a separation from a healthy body—a body that, back in Cuba, could 
boast of thousands of sexual encounters, an ability, in luxuriant hyper- 
bole, to satisfy and dispatch entire platoons of young men at the service 
of the macho Cuban Revolution. But exile also gave him new freedoms: 
freedom to criticize, freedom to reinvent himself, freedom to choose the 
manner of his death. 

Borinsky chooses to close her book not with a death, but with a 
chapter entitled “Foreignness and Ridicule” initially focusing on Nabo- 
kov’s campus novel narrating the hapless misadventures of the Russian 
language teacher, Pnin, at the fictional Waindell College. Nabokov’s 
amused critique parodies life on an American campus, but also shows 
that exile is irreversible: “The Russia that Pnin left will never again exist, 
and the United States he has encountered is only a farce” (183). In this 
world, he is a character, a caricature. Borinsky finds a similar discomfort 
in the depictions of Russian exiles in Paris by the Russian émigré writer 
Nina Berberova, for many years a US university professor, and also in the 
Paris fictions of Dominican-born Jean Rhys. The “double estrangement” 
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of Rhys’s writings—for she felt nostalgia for her Dominican childhood 
in addition to feeling out of place in Paris—is explored in close readings 
of several novels. Borinsky, like her compatriot, Julio Cortazar, is a sensual 
writer, and her “haptic” images give a sense of touch, feel, look, dress in 
harmony with Rhys’s characters’ desperate attempts to “‘naturalize style 
into nationality” (199). 

In a coda Borinsky situates herself in a community of those with 
one-way tickets: “We Are Everywhere” (201), she declares, but also notes 
that this is a community of those who are invariably “ill at ease” (202). 
The readers of Borinsky’s book, by contrast, find themselves very much 
at ease. Familiar writers are seen in a different light, less familiar writers 
are introduced; the juxtaposition of texts allows for new ways of seeing; 
issues of language and exile are explored in understated, complex ways. 
And the writing itself is a source of great pleasure. One hopes that Alicia 
Borinsky has many more samovar tales to tell. 
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What does a woman writer want? Who is she? Such questions, trig- 
gered by curiosity about women assumed to have strayed from societal 
norms and expectations, move us to read through their works in order to 
uncover an elusive, hypothetical self. The interest in those who commit 
suicide such as Virginia Wolf and Alejandra Pizarnik, those who drink to 
excess like Jean Rhys and others, is rooted in a sense of the exceptionality 
of their writing and the uniqueness of their lives. Their work is so good 
that there must be something else, dark, to be explained. Thus, life and 
work feed on each other’s mystery, unearthing a path not taken by most. 
If the woman writer is Latin American, the interest includes a territory 
not particularly known for its nurturing of female intellectuals. The way 
in which the lives of Maria Luisa Bombal, Silvina Ocampo, or Marisa 
di Giorgio are conceived weaves narratives about oblique experiences, 
special situations for women who flourish and are thus portrayed as ex- 
ceptions to the mainstream. 

The disquieting nature of their writing is paralleled by their existence. 
Thus, the suspicion of imbalance is superseded by a sense that they are 
part of a peculiar aristocracy of the spirit. They suffer but produce unique 
pieces that embody the way their lives are presented. 

Benjamin Moser’s gripping biography of Clarice Lispector has the 
elements of a novel. It features a woman of irreducible strangeness seen 
through the lens of a writer/translator eager to preserve a supplement 
that refuses definition. The reader of the biography senses that the book 
is perhaps as much a journey of self-discovery for the author as the result 
of scholarship. At the same time, we never lose sight of the fact that if we 
want to have a sense of the thread that holds the different moments of 
Lispector’s existence together, we must become her readers. The fact that 
Moser is, as well, one of her translators and a strong voice for the impor- 
tance of her writing in the larger international context, signals that he is 
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aware that the companion volumes to this biography must be Lispector’s 
books themselves. 

To what extent can one find an author’s inner life in his/her writing? 
In a calm voice, with words both precise and austere, Lispector, shortly 
before passing away, says in her last recorded interview (1977) that she is 
speaking from her grave. She feels dead in the hiatus between books. The 
moment preserved on the screen is eerie. Her almost expressionless face 
invites us to feel that one can indeed suspend life, exist intermittently. 
While we might think that she uses the image of momentary death be- 
tween books to evoke a passing hiatus, we would do well to recall that 
she asked that the interview be broadcast after her actual death. 

Perched on a slippery cliff, she tempts us to work against metaphor, 
for literality. 

Moser’s challenge was finding a way to write against the emptiness 
with which the “real” is perceived by Lispector without betraying her 
peculiar detachment. She appears to deny that there is anything to her 
but books. Her mood is reluctant. She does not want to engage. 

Lispector is a forerunner and contemporary of the period known 
as the “boom” of Latin American literature. It is a time in which Latin 
American writers renewed fiction with a creativity that has no parallel in 
Spanish other than the one known as the “El siglo de oro,” the era that 
gave us Cervantes. 

While Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Carlos Fuentes, Mario Vargas Llosa, 
José Donoso, and Julio Cortazar, among the best known “boom writers,” 
were celebrated, others who wrote slightly earlier or were not part of the 
marketing campaign that united them as a group in the public imagina- 
tion—in spite of their important differences—were not as famous. Nev- 
ertheless and perhaps because of that fact, they triggered an impulse to 
re-read the tradition and reshape the present to effect a recasting of the 
history of Latin American fiction. 

“Boom” writers took on leading roles in political discourse, estab- 
lishing their credentials as public intellectuals. Much was said about the 
relationship between ideological positions and the impact of literature in 
effecting change. Some writers were cast aside as decadent and counter- 
revolutionary. Borges was suspected of aloofness at first, and accused 
(rightly) in the seventies of aligning himself with the military dictatorships 
of Chile and Argentina. Paradoxically, then, the highly sophisticated works 
of the “boom” with their ties to the avant-garde, were judged according 
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to a bottom line grounded in their social role. Discussions about whether 
subverting the canon and traditional forms of representation were equiva- 
lent to political revolutionary action abounded, with echoes of the French 
preoccupation with the subject from Sartre to Julia Kristeva and other 
members of the Tel Quel group. 

In this context, Lispector was a private discovery, a treasure that 
reminded the initiates of the strength of silence. Chirico perceived the 
magnetism of her face when he painted her portrait. Helene Cixous 
wrote about her. Photographers sought to take her picture. In contrast to 
today’s images that tend to reveal day-to-day lives by catching spontane- 
ous expressions, she beckons us with an uncompromusingly unsentimental 
gaze. She chose a surface for herself in which she would show the what, 
and the how, of her existence. Lispector performed Lispector and turned 
us into an alien public. 

Lispector was simultaneously popular in Brazil, admired as a special 
find by Julio Cortazar, commended by the influential critic Emir Rodri- 
guez Monegal and—unlike the shunned Elena Garro—granted a place 
among the best. Nevertheless, the thought that accompanied the mention 
of her name (and still does for some) is that she was part of the “raros,” not 
a member of the mainstream. Felisberto Hernandez, Macedonio Fernan- 
dez, Maria Luisa Bombal, and Silvina Ocampo are often grouped among 
those whose very discovery is fueled by the enthusiasm of followers who 
have made them, in turn, a vehicle for self-discovery. These figures have 
the power of authenticating those in the mainstream by proving that 
they may also be connected to the secret thread that sustains literary and 
artistic life. In so doing, they somehow erase the suspicion triggered by 
popular success. They become part of an elusive, more substantial creative 
endeavor. 

Moser’s book delves into several layers of Lispector’s life. He high- 
lights how Lispector referred to her birth in Chechelnik, Ukraine, as no 
more than a stop her parents made on the way to exile either in Brazil 
or the United States. There is no mention of an “American” or “Latin 
American” dream here. It just happened. But while the location of Lispec- 
tor’s birth may not be important, her being Jewish plays a crucial role in 
Moser’s sketching of her life. Being displaced is not about religion but 
about the intricacies of Jewish life in Europe and Brazil, as it moves to- 
ward secularity. 
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Just as in the case of the Argentine poet Alejandra Pizarnik (who 
was also Jewish with Eastern European ancestry), Lispector’s speech was 
perceived as foreign because of her lisp and the way she pronounced the 
“r? Was it because she was Jewish—like Pizarnik—and was imitating her 
parents’s accents? Was it a speech impediment as in Cortazar’s case? The 
drama of national belonging is played time and again to interpret Lispec- 
tor as a character in her own life. She exudes foreignness and detachment, 
holding an exilic pose in spite of not wishing to be thought of as anything 
but Brazilian. The fact that she is Jewish, like Pizarnik, contributes for 
some to the illusion that she may not be completely there, or that her be- 
ing there is compounded by a second layer in which the past of a people 
colors a new territory. The illusion that Jews carry a nomadic residue plays 
a role in shaping this perspective, ever present in Moser’s biography. 

Fun Vonen is a Yid? (Where is a Jew from?) is the title of the first chap- 
ter of Moser’s book. For Moser, the answer is to be found in the towns 
in which Lispector’s parents were born, their upbringing in Jewish com- 
munities that cherished knowledge, their fluid relationship to religion, the 
brilliance of their intelligence. Moser describes the rich fabric of Jewish 
life in Europe—mystics, unbelievers, readers and the strategies of survival 
for not succumbing to anti-Semitism—and places them in the context 
of European history and politics. 

While children of immigrants who arrived in Latin America when 
very young grew up with imprecise notions of their parents’ travails be- 
cause of these parents’ unwillingness to tell stories of their humiliations, 
Moser uses his research to draw a picture of Lispector through the lens 
of pogroms and the subsequent support offered by Baron de Hirsch to 
form new communities outside of Europe. Jewish gauchos in Argentina 
and Brazil, discussions about Zionism, socialism and religion are part ofa 
rich tapestry that Moser draws with a refined sense of detail. 

Moser contextualizes Lispector’s life in Brazil as well with the history 
of Brazilian anti-Semitism and the multiple negotiations that allowed, for 
example, one notable anti-Semite to help her family with jobs. Moser 
is subtle and knowledgeable. The picture that he draws of Jewish life in 
Brazil and earlier in Europe does not fall into either the picturesque or 
fatalistic victimization. 

But to what extent was Lispector informed by her origins? Did she 
carry her provenance as part of her self-styling? Lispector did not go back 
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to her birthplace; her reflections during her stay in Warsaw, where she 
went following her husband as she refused the Soviet Union’s invitation 
to visit, are telling. She thinks that the place of her birth was not relevant 
because she did not choose it: “I literally never set foot there; I was car- 
ried. But I remember one evening, in Poland, at the home of one of the 
secretaries of the embassy, I went out onto the terrace alone: a great black 
forest movingly pointed me the way to the Ukraine. I felt the call. Russia 
had me too. But I belong to Brazil” (37). 

Moser eloquently represents the enduring fracture of Jewish exile. 
Lispector will not go to the Soviet Union. Sentimental stories of attach- 
ment to the land and the perils of the woods traversed by Jews are not 
her identifying mark. She’d rather say that she belongs to Brazil. Still, her 
accent was questioned in Latin America, and Moser argues the pertinence 
of a Jewish angle to characterize her diction. Jewish-sounding or not, the 
question to be addressed is the one asked of Jews: where are you from? 

Lispector is not haughty when she refuses the invitation to the Soviet 
Union. She simply does not want to convey that she is a victim whose 
legacy resides in the expulsion from her apparent roots. Better to create 
one’s own homeland. She belongs to Brazil. The theatre for her detach- 
ment is Brazil. She is not a patriot, not a citizen involved in social causes 
but a writer who claims a place in a country’s literary history. 

Borges suggested that national literary histories are pious. They have 
to include an exhaustive list of authors and thus, many make it who would 
otherwise be forgotten. Lispector wanted to be a Brazilian writer. She 
was a naturalized Brazilian who wished to have no denial of her role in 
shaping the language. Brazil, like France in the cases of Nathalie Sarraute 
and Marguerite Duras, has as one of its main authors someone with the 
extremely contemporary mark of the transnational become local. 

Moser portrays Lispector as inhabiting fluid and vanishing borders 
between the lived and the read. She felt that she had discovered literature 
with Herman Hesse’s Steppenwolf, and Moser tells us—as he delves with- 
out sentimentality into the frustrations entailed in Lispector’s attachment 
to a homosexual man—how the love for the talented and tormented 
Lúcio Cardoso was akin to the passion for Hesse. 

After her father’s death, Lispector drifts away from institutionalized 
Judaism. But rather than seeing in that a refusal of her Jewishness, Moser 
points out that “it is in Kafka where one feels with the greatest intensity 
the Jewish despair at the loss of God. Clarice Lispector’s renunciation 
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of God, in this context, was no more than a reflection of a loss that the 
Jewish world as a whole had experienced. And it was all the more cruelly 
ironic that they were singled out for persecution just as they had lost their 
old faith” (107). Thus, Lispector’s despair and sense of being orphaned 
from God becomes a confirmation of the opposite: the state of belong- 
ing to a people. The extreme loneliness of her voice connects her with a 
Judaism that must articulate itself in the aftermath of the announced death 
of God. 

Moser’s evidence is not merely historical or sociological. He ad- 
duces readings of Lispector’s novels and stories both to explain and to be 
explained by the circumstances of her birth, societal issues in Brazil and 
in Europe, and various misadventures in love and friendship. One has 
the impression that Lispector has awakened Moser to a web of connec- 
tions that allow him to interpret obscure mystical points and find a key 
for thinking through the tease of Lispector’s images, the way that they 
frequently beckon to be deciphered. For Moser, the possibilities opened 
up by Lispector are symbolic: “Now the richness of Clarice Lispector’s 
thought, rather than being merely daunting, takes on an array of symbolic 
possibilities that are, along with her incredible linguistic invention, the 
glory of this novel. Even without the references to apples, crimes and falls, 
it is obviously an allegory of creation through the word” (225). 

Moser follows this comment about Lispector’s Apple in the Dark 
with Lispector’s opinion that the book is a Jewish parable. Moser is very 
good at discovering connections between books, signaling Jewish motifs 
in Lispector’s work while still making us aware that she stopped attend- 
ing synagogue and did not study sacred Jewish texts after her twenties. 
He provides compelling evidence for her Jewishness by interpreting her 
texts in such a way that their specific deviation from traditional Judaism 
becomes an affirmation of the situation of Jews in the world. Judaism, in 
his account, forms a shadowy component of her texts, just as she feels the 
presence of Ukraine as she peers out the balcony through the woods of 
Poland. 

In sharp contrast to his own outlook Moser, who sees a pulsating 
culture in Lispector’s work, quotes Elizabeth Bishop in the biography. 
Bishop—who lived in Brazil—thought that Lispector was like a primitive 
painter, somebody who had not read, and worked out of intuition. The 
hypothesis of unschooled genius is frequently condescending and Bishop's 
statement offers no exception. Moser unsurprisingly asserts that Bishop 
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is “spectacularly off the mark” (227). His biography attests to the fact that 
Lispector was widely read, kept a lively correspondence, and was closely 
involved with other writers and artists of her time. She was moved and 
transformed by literature and art. 

Reading Lispector, though, opens up the possibility of entering a 
realm that is beyond literature, a place that refuses to be contextualized 
in bibliographies or made dependent on other sources. Hers is a radically 
orphaned writing. But although her work is unique in its dark humor 
and its oscillation between mysticism and the rough edges of everyday life, 
others can share in the privileged isolation evoked by this writing. Is it a 
kind of writing? It is certainly a kind of reading. It takes us to Alejandra 
Pizarnik’s discovery of how one day, as she says in a poem, a boat took her 
away from herself, to the perverse games of La furia by Silvina Ocampo 
and Nathalie Sarraute’s Fools Say—to name a few works whose authors 
play hide and seek with the idea that what they are writing is post-literary. 

Lispector puts us in contact with something basic, the very material 
that shapes experience, She is never naive, primitive. Her writing is the 
result of a filtering out, a cleansing of language. It is a feat that she achieves 
without the arrogance of undue austerity. What sounds pre-literary to 
Elizabeth Bishop is in fact post-literary. Bashevis Singer wonders about 
the wisdom of his character Shosha: is she dim-witted or wise? Garcia 
Marquez says of Remedios, the Beauty, in One Hundred Years of Solitude 
that what seemed sheer ignorance to some was for others deep wisdom. 
Lispector generates the same musings because in her trans-historicity she 
also takes part in a contemporary questioning of literary representation. 

Moser’s biography is an effort to understand her in the world, to take 
her out of an orphaned state and give her experiences a framework. He 
makes her part of a community. The beauty of the biography is that he 
has also accomplished that status for himself as a reader. He has fought the 
passionate apathy of her gaze in the last interview, refused the invitation to 
keep his distance through the reconstruction of what he sees as Lispector’s 
world. 

The result is an admirable book. This reader, though, accepts her 
silence as a puzzle not to be put together, wishing to remain faithful to 
the darker moments in which there is nothing but death between books. 
Lispector’s refusal of empathy pulls us into the unsaid, an enigmatic legacy. 
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Jason Arthur and Jon Smith long for a deeper appreciation of “violet” and 
“purple” rather than the polarizing red and blue they apprehend in the 
cultural forms and scholarly traditions around them. Both authors share 
a commitment to critical theory and a broad idea of cultural studies— 
though with a more disciplinary focus on literature, Arthur’s is somewhat 
less broad—and both say very little about partisan politics itself, except as 
an implicit extension of culture. But Arthur and Smith utilize otherwise 
very different methods to reach diverse, and occasionally complementary, 
conclusions in their quests to open up the red-blue impasse of early- 
twenty-first-century American culture. Arthur’s Violet America: Regional 
Cosmopolitanism in US Fiction Since the Great Depression takes as its starting 
point the ambivalent legacies of the Great Depression, a period during 
which debates about “regionalism” raged not only in literary and cultural 
studies but also, because of the reach of New Deal programs, in politi- 
cal economy. At one extreme of the ideological continuum stood John 
Crowe Ransom, who, as a central figure in the Nashville Agrarian move- 
ment (and a later progenitor of the New Criticism), weighed in regularly 
in such debates. ‘Regionalism,’ Ransom wrote in 1934, “is as reasonable 
as non-regionalism, whatever the latter may be called: cosmopolitanism, 
progressivism, industrialism, free trade, interregionalism, international- 
ism, eclecticism, liberal education, the federation of the world, or simple 
rootlessness; so far the anti-regional philosophy is crystallized in such 
doctrines” (293-94). Perhaps Ransom, in taking all comers, would have 
also included the ninth circle of the Inferno on his list, were it not for the 
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risk of offending Dante, whom he valued highly in his canon. For Arthur, 
the choice to ground a very New Left-influenced study of “regional cos- 
mopolitanism” in this hornet’s nest of a contested Old Left context seems 
at once risky and promising. 

Arthur’s regional cosmopolitanism avoids Ransom’s reactionary 
aestheticism in favor of a method indebted to Tom Lutz’s Cosmopolitan 
Vistas (2004), particularly in formulating a vision of regional fiction as 
a literary form that registers what Arthur calls “the concentricity of the 
local, the national, and the global” (xii). Regional fiction is “central to 
American fiction, not a tributary of nostalgia and quaintness,” he writes, 
staking out his two-part claim that “a good deal” of regional fiction is 
neither recessive in American literature at large nor politically reaction- 
ary. Also like Lutz, Arthur imagines a greater public, even political, role 
for the fiction he studies, and for himself as its critic. He chooses “ Violet 
America” as his title “to suggest a left-leaning reconciliation of the grid- 
lock of red and blue states (violet is bluer than purple),” and in this civic 
spirit imagines that “novel reading is a way of engaging the world, not 
escaping it.” “More specifically,’ he continues, “I hope to suggest that the 
‘regional cosmopolitan’ books I examine here actually have the power to 
‘depolarize’ American culture, to make the interdependence of poverty 
and privilege, margin and mainstream, minority and majority, vivid and 
consequential—the consequence being a more explicitly compassionate 
populace” (xxi). 

“Compassionate” is a politically loaded term in the twenty-first cen- 
tury, of course. Arthur sets out to defuse the antagonistic political charge 
of his subject and reclaim a regional literary tradition for what he con- 
siders more humane ends. Contrasting the “polemic” writing of a prior 
generation of theorists with the “rigorous literary history” to which he 
was drawn as a graduate student, Arthur imagines a generational tension 
between his elders and his own cohort, and hopes to make a critical con- 
tribution “that may not sort out the cacophony or replace the ritualized 
agonism with a more sincere approach to the field but that may be less 
polarizing than such debates” (xxi). 

This sounds modest enough, and inclusive. With the exception 
of Maxine Hong Kingston, however, the writers Arthur examines are 
white men, suggesting a peculiarly narrow sort of inclusiveness. Yet each 
of these men—James Agee, Jack Kerouac, Russell Banks, and Jonathan 
Franzen—suffers his own brand of spatial or regional angst, which is put 
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in the service of literary experiments that generate interesting variants 
of the regional cosmopolitan ideal to which Arthur subscribes. Violet 
America is a peculiar work in the sense that it talks about race and ethnic- 
ity frequently, but does so largely through the variously enlightened and 
paternalistic perspectives of white men. Chapter 3, on Kingston’s novel 
Tiipmaster Monkey: His Fake Book (1989) thus plays a pivotal role in the 
work as a whole, insofar as it provides a crucial corrective to the sort of 
white privilege that vitiates Kerouac’s imagination. Kingston, Arthur ar- 
gues, renders poor nonwhites visible in her Bay Area world as a critique 
of a more sanitized and Beat-influenced nostalgia for that world. Likewise, 
the brief appearance of Oprah Winfrey in closing pages devoted to Fran- 
zen’s status-conscious self-fashioning suggests that a greater investment 
in multiethnicity, in cross-racial influence and collaboration, might have 


given Arthur’s work a more complex, integrated—a more violet?—quality. 

Arthur’s decision to devote Chapter 1 to Agee is particularly impor- 
tant, and his entire study benefits from this decision. The contrast between 
Agee’s reflexive documentary style and the regional polarization and 
stereotyping so prevalent in the cultures of the Great Depression provides 
Arthur with a model for how later writers situate regional cosmopolitan- 
ism amid larger cultural contexts. Agee’s Tennessee roots are important 
here, as is his Harvard education and situation in New York as a writer 
for several of Henry Luce’s magazines, including Time and Fortune. Most 
importantly for Arthur, though, Agee’s writing transcends geographic 
limitations even as it embraces and explicates its own conception of re- 
gional culture. Arthur argues that Agee, bucking prevalent stereotypes of 
the Appalachian mountaineer, instead develops his own vision of regional 
cosmopolitanism, a sensibility that “reaches maturity when Agee grounds 
his bourgeois anguish in the specific soil of the New Deal’s orphans” (7). 
Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (1941) may have been a casualty of 
the whims of narrow-minded publishers who objected to its mystifying 
reflexivity, but to Arthur the latter trait is invaluable. “This reflexivity,” 
Arthur writes, “this insistence on acknowledging his own and his reader’s 
position in the production of knowledge about poverty is the heart of the 
book’s regional cosmpolitanism” (3). (Arthur's lack of discussion of Agee’s 
book as fiction invites questions about its generic relations to the novels 
of the other writers in his study, although he does fruitfully compare Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Men to Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath (1939) at 
the conclusion of this chapter.) 
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In a similar way, Arthur sees the literary career of Banks, the blue- 
collar white male New Englander who has deliberately chosen not to 
migrate away from his gothic native milieu, as an invitation for deeper 
reflection on regional decay and the creative reinvention of older literary 
forms. Arthur describes Banks as productively anti-urban, focused most 
directly on “dramatizing the complexities of placing local knowledge in 
fiction, of calling attention to the love and violence that accompany any 
honest representation of a ruined place” (95). One of the implications of 
Arthur's entire study, it seems, is that “region” and “ruined place” may be 
synonymous. From Agee’s dirt-poor Alabama to Franzen’s humiliating 
Midwest, the American landscape is a broad record of failure and disap- 
pointment. (Hence, Arthur believes, Kerouac’s productive need to keep 
moving.) Another implication is that the creative and critical energy that 
goes into reinvigorating these marginalized spatialities by way of “cosmo- 
politanism” represents both the cultural work and the political potential 
of the story Arthur tells. 

While Arthur digs into American literary history reaching back nearly 
a century to locate the “violet” tradition he’d like to see more appreci- 
ated in the present moment, Jon Smith is concerned with a much more 
contemporary set of cultural artifacts. Smith’s “purple” America is already 
a reality, he argues, and simply requires that we get over our narcissistic, 
melancholy obsession with a red-blue split that he sees as one of several 
tenaciously held “bogus divisions” (135). Arthur understands his project 
as excavating a tradition that has been buried, and argues that his writers 
“oscillate from deep affiliation with local conditions to liberating de- 
tachment from them,’ with the result that their work (in an infelicitous 
phrase) “violets the Americas they imagine” (xxii). Smith, by contrast, 
identifies as “purple” the ordinary living conditions of the great majority 
of Americans, who are neither coastal hipsters nor rural reactionaries but 
something, and somewhere, in between. 

Smith’s project, consequently, is less about excavation than about 
burning away overgrown layers of brush that have obscured this surface 
reality for several generations. Indeed, generational warfare, if that isn’t 
too strong a term, is a key feature of Smith’s method, making Arthur's 
own “post-against-theory generation” (xx) angst appear quite mild by 
comparison. Smith performs what amounts to a Lacanian analysis of “old 
southern studies” scholars and baby-boomer American Studies scholars 
alike, arguing that both groups are addicted to their own forms of out- 
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dated and otherwise narrow-minded historical referentiality. He seems to 
have given up on these people almost completely, having concluded that 
they are not interested in actually solving problems but are instead eager, 
in a most Lacanian fashion, to roll them into an academic lifestyle. “This 
fear of passive indifference,” Smith writes, “of losing loss itself, of the ces- 
sation of one’s melancholy circling, I would submit, is the fundamental 
anxiety of old southern studies, a field whose most passionate critiques 
of successful mourning, bulldozer revolutions, national projects of forget- 
ting, and the like thus stand among its most self-deceptive moments” (38). 
Smith’s hope for the future resides in the much-maligned Generation X 

cohort that, he believes, has shown admirable and straightforward matu- 

rity where its elders simply failed to grow up. Finding Purple America is a 

generational manifesto, and its most contentious aspect the demand that 

scholars jettison investments in the “old” models in exchange for those 

of the “new.” 

This approach is nothing new for Smith. He has spent much of his 
career as a passionate advocate for the “new southern studies,” co-editing a 
book series by that name, sponsoring interdisciplinary conference sessions, 
and encouraging younger scholars to embrace innovative paradigms—in- 
formed heavily by postcolonialism, transnationalism, multiethnic studies, 
popular culture studies, and other approaches—for the study of both the 
US South and American culture at large. The arrival of Finding Purple 
America is thus, paradoxically, simultaneously slightly anti-cliniactic—com- 
ing as it does on the heels of more than a dozen books (some of them 
excellent) in Smith’s series and much other work in relevant fields over 
the past decade and more—and highly provocative and original, formulat- 
ing his ideas in a single extended essay more coherently and thoughtfully 
than ever before, and inviting their broad examination as a unified body 
of thought. If the book’s introduction seems unnecessarily dismissive at 
times, Smith’s thesis gains momentum in subsequent chapters in a series 
of insightful case studies. 

Smith has an enormous appetite for American popular culture, and 
ranges across a wide array of music, literature, television, theory, psychol- 
ogy, politics, and advertising. He finds evidence for his thesis in specialized 
scholarly journals and the pages of Southern Living, and everywhere else. 
One of the risks of this approach in such a short book, of course, is that it 
will offer breadth at the expense of depth and rigor. And such problems 
do emerge from time to time. In Chapter 2, for example, in which Smith 
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extols postwar Germany’s struggle, through figures like Jiirgen Habermas, 
to come to terms with both its loss in World War II and the abhorrence of 
political organizations so recently considered worthy of reverence, Smith 
does justice to neither the vast scholarship on the German experience of 
loss nor the primary work of Habermas and his contemporaries (Alexan- 
der Mitscherlich in particular). Such considerations could have deepened 
his comparison of the German case to the southern culture of loss that 
has thrived in a series of afterlives since the conclusion of the Civil War. 
Instead, and worrisomely, Smith relies rather heavily on a small number 
of secondhand treatments of postwar German renewal. The potential for 
a comparative analysis of this process across several generations of south- 
erners, from, say, Jubal Early through the Agrarians to the contemporary 
religious right, which might have advanced Smith’s argument in more 
sophisticated ways, thus remains largely untapped. 

Similar sorts of missed opportunities mark Chapter 4, the bulk of 
which consists of a fine and nuanced reading of an episode from Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s The Mansion (1959). Here Smith argues that Faulkner “is 
a good deal hipper than his critics have been,’ formulating “hip” both 
etymologically and culturally to situate Faulkner in discourses of fashion 
and urban culture. Smith prefaces his reading of Faulkner's novel with 
a story of an encounter between Faulkner and Ralph Ellison in 1953, 
and Ellison’s remark in a letter to Albert Murray that “he dresses like 
we do!” (91). Smith’s source for this story is the Faulkner scholar Don 
Kartiganer, who related it during a bus ride from Memphis to Oxford 
in 2005. Yet the correspondence between Ellison and Murray, published 
as Tiading Tivelves in 2000, includes Ellison’s own detailed description of 
the meeting, a version that does indeed suggest a cross-racial aesthetic in 
Faulkner's clothes—*You thinks he’s been hanging around with Mose?” 
Ellison asks mischievously, invoking the figure he and Murray used to 
describe the minstrel-show character as average black man—even as it 
includes Ellison’s testimony to Faulkner’s generational significance for 
younger writers. Ellison tells Murray what he said to Faulkner: “You 
know, I said, ‘you have children all around now. You won't be proud of 
all of them, just the same they’re around” (44). Smith’s first-person voice 
is so prevalent in his book that citing the Kartiganer story hardly upsets 
the general tone, nor diminishes the larger argument Smith makes, de- 
spite the incorrect details. (In fact, Murray was not working at Random 
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House, and was nowhere present for the occasion; the date was January 
27, 1953, when Ellison received the National Book Award.) But Ellison’s 
own account invites a glimpse into several suggestive areas of analysis 
Smith never really explores: the importance of the story as a tale told by 
one black writer to another; the implications for canonization in Ellison’s 
remarks about Faulkner’ literary influence; and perhaps most intriguingly, 
the idea of Faulkner as a father to Ellison himself and to many others of 
whom Faulkner won’t necessarily “be proud.” All of this bears upon the 
sense of generational, even Oedipal, tension between parents and their 
offspring that gives Smith’s whole project much of its critical edge. These 
are roads not taken, and might have made Smith’s treatment of Faulkner 
even stronger. 

Elsewhere, Smith cites the failure of critics, including old stalwarts 
Cleanth Brooks and Louis D. Rubin, to discern Faulkner’s contribution to 
a southern literary studies that imagines a progressive relationship to urban 
modernity rather than an Agrarian-inspired (or, for recent scholars like 
Michael Kreyling and Patricia Yaeger, Agrarian-tainted) clinging to old 
regional ties and reaction against industrialism and the metropole. Even 
as Smith’s own reading apprehends a Faulkner who embraces ties (yes, 
pun intended) to such unexpected locales as Greenwich Village, however, 
Smith overlooks a substantial body of Faulkner scholarship that already 
situates the Mississippi novelist in ways that he calls for. Work by Sarah 
Gleeson-White, Taylor Hagood, Charles Hannon, Peter Lurie, John T. 
Matthews, D. Matthew Ramsey, Michael Zeitlin, and others—much of it 
grounded at least partially in media studies, and drawing from connections 
between film and urban cultures—comes to mind. (In fairness to Smith, a 
few examples of this work, such as the wide-ranging, Lurie-edited special 
issue of The Faulkner Journal devoted to “Faulkner and the Metropolis” 
and Gleeson-White’s PMLA article on Faulkner and Eisenstein, may have 
been published too close to Smith’s own review and publication deadlines 
for him to consider. The coincidence of all these scholars’ efforts surely 
suggests the timeliness and vitality of this shared area of research.) 

Nevertheless, Smith makes his point clear in one of the richest read- 
ings of The Mansions Greenwich Village episode I have encountered, 
and effectively puts Faulkner, the towering, problematic central figure in 
modern southern cultural history, into the service of Smith’s concerns. 
Faulkner is purple, too. 
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Finding Purple America is less concerned with American literary fic- 
tion per se than is Violet America. Amid his far-flung pursuits, Smith spends 
more time on music than on any other single topic, with Johnny Cash, 
Neko Case, and Ruben Studdard coming in for sustained analysis and 
many other musical traditions, groups, and individual performers for brief 
mention or discussion. But while Smith reveals his skill and enthusiasm as 
a reader and listener in his case studies, he is ultimately less interested in 
these texts than in the larger questions about hipness, taste, fashion, and 
cultural and civic branding they generate for contemporary scholars of 
American culture. He closes with an absorbing extended description of 
the garden he has cultivated on a steep slope (it goes, rather stubbornly, by 
the name of Red Mountain) above purple Birmingham, branding himself 
as a kind of locally rooted yet fully networked Candide.“This is how a lot 
of us live,’ he writes. “It is not a matter of choosing sides” (135). Finding 
Purple America is, among other things, an autobiographical work, and it 
is here, in his garden, that Smith suggests his own resolution to so many 
of the contradictions that have concerned him throughout the book. He 
does so by asserting that these contradictions don’t really exist, or don’t 
have to if we don’t enable them. One grows up, he suggests, and life goes 
on. This is hardly a dénouement; for despite the battles he has fought with 
his antagonists (congenial interlocutors and those whose addiction to 
melancholy he registers with lingering astonishment alike), Smith seems 
most eager to advertise his garden as something not yet complete, and see 
what grows next. 
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